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evhe New Year 


The New Year has brought in its train 
/ spate of public and private celebrations 
ind occasions. They have followed the 
sual stereotyped procedure with nothing 
2w to inspire the public mind. 

There has been another Post-Gandhi 
ongress with its usual ballyhoo, entailing 
aste of money and further degeneration 
ithe once-noble organisation. The . only 
“ygs remarkable are the exit of Dhebar- 
i from the presidential ivory tower and 
_carnival of cinema stars; which latter 
fed a riot which necessitated police 
. charges, etc. This certainly -was‘a new 
xrture in the history of the Congress, 
which the Congress Government can 
: all the credit—if that be the proper 
We have read the abstract, which we 
2nd elsewhere in this issue, of the Con- 
ss President’s address, as given in oné 
yur foremost dailies. And we can only say 
t we are amazed by it. We can realize 
r, as to why Gandhiji was so anxious to 
}a period . to “Congress politics,” just 
re his martyrdom. Dhebarbhai will also 
ise it if it severs all connection with 
“Congress Government,” at least for six 
iths, and goes about the country in a 
d to learn and meditate in silence. He 
find how far -the Congress has slid 
. from the moral and ethical heights to 
1 his: Bapu had lifted it.- . °* 
jfhere-is not a word about the state of 

; } : 


f 


-NOTES 


public morals, nor is there a word about the 
debasement of the people’s mind due to the 
deluge of corruption that is engulfing the 
nation. There is just a platitude about “our 
duty to guarantee a pure and efficient 
administration to the people” and a remark 


' that “it cannot be denied that the adminis- 


tration has not been able to free itself from 
cramping procedures and delays.” As if 
that is the sumtotal of the failings and ail- 
ments cf an administration which is one of 
the most inefficient in the world and which 
is sapping the moral stamina and ethical 
vitals of the race with its harassment of 
the honest and propitiation of the corrupt. 
Are the people enjoying the fruits of 
freedom in this twelfth year of Indepen- 
dence? A great authority on International 
politics has stated: “The victory of freedom 


is possible only if the world can develop 


into a society in which the indwidual ts not 
subordinated to or manipulated- by any power 
outside himself, be it the economic machine, the 
political machine, or the State; and in which 
tha individual, with his growth and happiness, 
is the aim and purpose of culture; in which life 
does not. need any. justification in success 1 
anything else; a society in which the spirit and 
conscience of mankind are at least as impor tant 
as material things.” 


Will Dhebarbhai please . undertaké” a 
journey all over-the country, after he has 
freed himself completely from: the soul-cor- _ 
rupting influences of thé political satraps, 4 
and find out how.is the individual placed 
in the scale of freedom in our little world? 


\y ‘ 
Chazges in the Electoral Law 


The Lok Sabha on December 20 approved 
cer-ain amendments to the Representation of 
the >eople Act. Two clauses of the bill were 
strcrgly opposed by a number of members, One 
war che clause providing for the introduction of 
a svelem of identity cards for voters with or 
witaout photographs in notified areas to pre- 
vens impersonation and other similar corrupt 
pra-tices. The second issue of controversy was 
whether or not certain categories of government 
con ractors should be debarred from standing 
for alection. Both the clauses were adopted with 
sligit modification of the official draft. 


Of related interest in the Report of the 
Elect.on Commission on the last general elec 
tiors which was presented to the Lok Sabha on 
December 20. The Commission has expressed 
sati-faction with the conduct of the elections. 
The report reads: “The high standards set up 
in te first general elections were fully main- 
tain2c and it can, perhaps, now be legitimately 
claimed that free and fair elections have come 
to say and become part of the tradition of the 
India political life. 

“The degree of political maturity displayed 
by ths electorate even in many backward areas 
has, indeed, astonished many impartial observ 
ers 1nd students of politics.” 


Cn the face of this unqualified appreciation 
it is odd that the Commission has simultaneousty 
askei the Government, the political parties, the 
pubfc and the health authorities to consider the 
quesspn: of vaccinating every voter before he 
rece-v2s the ballot paper instead of the present 
system of marking his left forefinger with in- 
delifle ink. Equally odd may appear the 
ameicment approved by the Lok Sabha provid 
ing -or the introduction of identity cards. 

Among the more remarkable recommenda- 
tions >f the Commission may be mentioned the 
sige=ctions for making available to the recog- 
nizec political parties the facilities of broac- 
castinz election manifestoes; for declaring pol! 
ing . “ley a “dry” day, for " mpdification of the 
legai provisions regarding ‘election expenditure 
(the Commission cqnsiders existing scales too 
low ..rd inadequate and would rather have them 
deleiel altogether) and for setting up an effi- 
cient permanent and satisfactory election 
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machinery in the States at the District an’ 
Sub-Division level, 

The Commission has pointed to ded 
ability of too many contestants in an election 
and has suggested for an amendment of the 
Representation of the People Act so as tol 
require a candidate to poll a fifth of the valid? 
votes instead of the present one-sixth before he. 
may claim a refund of his election deposit. A { 
further measure suggested to discourage multi- 
plicity of candidates, but “which may be adopted | 
only as a last resort” is to increase the amount 
of the deposit payable by the candidate. It has 
further been suggested that a candidate be : 
penalized for obtaining the assistance of any 3 
Government servant without distinction of 
status of category. > 


Government Servants 





























The Government is the biggest emplo 
in India—employing several crores of peopl 
Unlike governments in the Western countrid 
the government in India has a distinct respo 
sibility in industry, agriculture and finar 
which vitally affect national prosperity : 
culture. The conduct of government is, thé 
fore, a matter of prime importance in Indig 

The very nature of governmental inva 
ment in India dictates that government serv 
in India are treated on a different footing ' 
that encountered in the countries of the ¥ 
Unfortunately the Government Servant Con 
Rules are among the things that have cha 
little with independence—causing much 
fusion and loss. 

An extremely interesting point was ra 
by Shri V. C. Shukla’s (Congress) questio. 
the Lok Sabha on the re-employment of gov 
ment servants after retirement from serv 
The particular case, in which an ex-Chair 
of the Railway Board (Shri F. C. Badh 
was found to have taken up a senior appé 
ment in a leading commercial firm having i 
mate connection with the Railway Adminis 
tion on the very date of his retirement | 
government service, was extremely intrig 
and the Railway Minister, Shri Jagjivan ] 
Was in an unenviable position facing the c 
members in the House. He fumbled agai 
again and, in reply to a query as to how! 
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\. Ae officer had been carrying on negotiations 
with the company, frankly stated: “It is too 
much for me to say. There 1s nothing on record 
to show for how long the negotiations were 
going on.” (Italics added). Later on the Home 

Minister: Shri Govinda Ballabh Pant, disclosec 
that negotiations had been carried on for about 
a year and that the officer acted in full confor- 
mity with the instructions of the Government. 
However, Shri Pant’s explanation still failed to 
explain why there should have been nothing on 
record in the departmental files anon thos? 
negotiations, 

Shri Pant’s further disclosure that the 
Government had. decided that non-pensionable 
officers of the Government should hencefortn 
sign an undertaking that they would not seek 
employment in private firms within two years 
of their retirement without the Government's 
permission would undoubtedly go some way in 
_ allaying public fears. But the fundamental 
question of the position of the Government ser- 
vant remained unanswered. In the State level 
also the Government of West Bengal’s firm re- 
fusal to discuss the Government Servants Con- 
duct Rules without the due three weeks’ notice 
stood in the way of a discussion of the various 
implications. 

In view of the changed circumstances in 
India some deviation from the British model in 
the formulation of the Rules is urgently called 
for. On the one hand, the life of the average 
Government servant is hedged with too many 
restrictions and prohibitions: he cannot zead in 
a college, or university, cannot publish articles 
or writings, cannot become an office-bearer of 
any club or philanthropic organization, cannot 
take part in local or national politics and so on 
and so forth. If it is remembered that the 
employed labour force in India represents the 
intellectual cream of the country the adverse 
effects of all these restrictions upon their 
initiative can easily be imagined. Certainly in 


a free society most of these restrictions are un- - 


" justifiable. 
Secondly, the Government serv ants, with a 
few exceptions, have to retire on the attainment 


of fifty-five years of age. It is general know - 


ledge that at that age the greater majority of 
the people do retain the fullest. powers over 
faculties. If they cannot be fruitfully employéd 
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by the Government after that age, certainly 
there should be no bar in their accepticg 
appointments in non-governmental, even foreign 
institutions. Moreover, purely economic and 
social considerations may also justify such re- 
employment—particularly of those belonging to 
the lower income group. 

The problem is how to ensure the strictest, 
standards of public conduct without having to 
impose under restrictions upon the initiative of 
Government servants. Some recent reappoint- 
ments of Government servants, as that of Shri 
Badhwar, have raised serious doubts in public 
minds—not unnaturally, though. A political 
weekly had a few weeks earlier listed names of 
Ministers and Government servants—who or 
whose relations were in high positions in private 
commercial or industrial firms. Again, during 
the recent debate in Lok Sabha, Shri Feroze 
Gandhi and Shri A. C. Guha drew attention 
to the fact that no- other Ministry, except the 
Railway Ministry, had met the members’ re- 
quest for a list of officers who had been ape 
pointed by private firms after retirement. 

The fact that prominent members of Parla. 

ments including Ministers and Diplomatic 


Envoys have also been found to have accepted 


appointment in private firms would seem to 
suggest that the matter demands a, close ex- 
amination of a broadly based expert committee. 
Shri Gandhi referred to the reappointment cf 
Shri C. C. Desai, a former High Commissioner 
to Ceylon- and Pakistan, in the firm of the 
Birlas. Shri Mahanti (Orissa) referred. to Bud 
& Co. and said: “They employ not only retired 
Government officials but Ministers. In-my State, 
because they have extensive mining interests, 
they first appointed the son of a Minister. Later 


when: the Minister was defeated in the elections, 


his son was thrown away by the company. Sub- 
sequently, they appointed another person as 
their public relations officer 
Minister at the Centre. z 
The public can hardly pe blamed if they 
look -with suspicion the re-employment of ‘Tigh 
Government officials and Ministers and the ap- 
pointment of their relatives in private firms. 


who became -a 
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Monetary ‘Developments Abroad . 


_ Ever since the Bretton Woods Agreement 
in 1944, the world’s monetary goal has beer 


* 


\ 


se forth as the establishment of free and 
mul*i-lateral- convertibility of currencies and 
the abolition of quantitative trade restrictions. 
Bt for about a decade since its cnunciation, 
the attainment of the goal was put off by sett- 
Ing up various trade barriers and by the im- 
position of quantitative trade restrictions. The 
fre3 convertibility of currencies remained only 
in idea and the countries of the world followea 
the apposite policy, although the Internationai 
Mcnetary Fund from time to time stressed th: 
impcrtance of setting up free convertibility and 
fre; trade. Only a few years ago Britain 
allcwed her banks to buy and sell foreign ex- 
changes, and this may be regarded as a pre- 
ludz. to the poouaeOe of free convertibility 
of 2urrencies. 

- After the Second World War, the inconver- 
tibiiiy of sterling was the main impediment to 
the ‘ree convertibility of world currencies. 
England is the banker of the sterling area 
whith has a. predominating influence in world 
trade and commerce and industry. The United 
Kirejiom hitherto resisted the free convertibi- 
lity of sterling, although the USA and the IMF 
insisted on that. .The declaration of eurrency 
convertibility made on December 27, 1958, 
will therefore, usher in a new era of monetary 
dev-lopments for Western Europe. As many 
as en European countri¢s have accepted the 
con~ertibility of their 
countries are—the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Dermark, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Swelen. 

The British Treasury declared that from 
December 29, 1958, sterling held or acquired 
by x0n-residents of the sterling area would be 
freey transferable throughout the world, Al: 
non-resident sterling will be convertible into 
dollars at the official rate of exchange in the 
marzins for the pound against dollar, which 
will continue to be $2.78 to $2.82. The ex. 
charge control: in Britain will, however, be re 


tainsc and the: present policy in relation to 


caplel transfers outside the sterling area wil! 
not ke altered, As regards current payments, 
' the Buitish Treasur} announces that whether 
’ it is for trade or invisible items, no immediate 
change is involved. The decision of-convertibi- 
lity 52 sterling followed the recent trends in 


currencies and these 
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exchange markets and was influenced by the 
discussion in Montreal, New Delhi and Paris. 
In Montreal, the conference of the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers was tee New 
Delhi at the annual sessions of the WMF and 
the IBRD, the importance of conver ibi lity of 
currencies was stressed. 

As a result of the adoption of the sterling 
convertibility, the transferable sterling and 


the official sterling has been merged into one 


account. The transferable sterling, American, 
Canadian and registered accounts will hence- 
forth be known as a single market in London. 
In Zurich and New York there had been an 
active market in transferable sterling against 
dollars. That was, however, an unofficial mar- 
ket. The present decision to introduce sterling 
convertibility will give an official recognition 
to an unofficial practice prevailing in some 
important monetary centres of the world. - 

The French frane has been devalued by 
17.55 per cent with a new parity of 493.70 to 
the dollar. The franc is now fully convertib's 
into all currencies, including the dollar, to all 
non-residents in France and the franc zone 
and in countries linked by bilateral payments 
agreements. The previous official dollar ex- 
change rate was 420, franes to the dollar. This 
is France’s seventh devaluation since the 1944 
liberation and her twelfth since World War [. 
The new sterling rate will be 1382.39 francs 
to the pound sterling against 1176 at the pre- 
sent official rate. — 

As regards the sterling convertibility, the 
new decision only formalizes the convertibility 
into dollars that has already existed for many 
months in practice. For many other European 
currencies the change is greater, but they are 
not international currencies as sterling is. Be- 
fore making their currencies convertible by 
non-resident holders into dollars, it would have 
been preferable for Britain and other European 
countries to test the real strength of: their cur- 
rencies and balances of payments by giving 
more freedom for imports from the dollar areas. 
That is, the abolition of quantitative trade 
restrictions should have preceded the converti- 
bility into dollars. Since, however, other Euro- 
pean ‘currencies are made similarly convertible, 
no special strain need be expected as‘ was the 
case in 1947 when speculative buying shattered 
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to support the unified rates: between $2:78 and. 
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the brief experiment in convertibility. Though 
there might have been some speculative buy- 


ing of: transferable sterling this time in antt. 


cipation: of the convertibility decision, any 
sales and consequent pressure on sterling wil 
be short-lived. 


In recent months there has been a remark~ 
able Improvement in the external position of 
sterling—the reserves have risen, liabilities 
have fallen, and the balance of payments has 
achieved a record proportion'. Inflation has 
at least been checked. The convertibility wi'l 
make it eventually possible . to buy in the 
cheapest market, irrespective of currency con- 
siderations. The primary effect of the conver- 
tibility of sterling will be to transfer conver- 
sion of dollars from unofficial markets to 
London, with transactions at the official rate. 
By convertibility decision, the U.K. accepts 
a new legal obligation to supply gold or dollars 
on demand at the official ‘fixed rate of exchange 
to all foreign holders of sterling. To that ex- 
tent it may be regarded as a return to the old 
gold standard of the 1920s. This commitment 
may make sterling vulnerable’ to speculation 
should monetary developments turn out to be 
unfavourable to the U.K. 


The convertibility of sterling-is not ex- 
pected to bring about spectacular results and 
the scope of convertibility is limited only to 
non-residents and only for current require. 
ments. The British residents remain subject 
to exchange restrictions and non-residents re- 
main restricted in respect of investment trans- 
fers. Sterling was made virtually convertible 
even before this convertibility decision was 
taken, when the British Government undertook 
the obligation to support the market quota- 
tions of transferable sterling in the close vici- 
nity of official parities. In consequence the 
non-resident holders of sterling could sell their 
sterling holdings at rates which differed only 
slightly from the London official market rates. 


Y The U.K. Government had, however, the pri- 
* vilege to withdraw their support any time to 


the “unofficial rates” of exchange. But by the 
convertibility decision, the Government have 
merged the unofficial’ rates: with the official 
rates and they are now under legal obligation 


d 
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$2.82 for a pound. The formal obligation has. 
thus been turned into a legal obligation. 

--Another important decision which’ has 
been taken by the ten European countries in 
this connection is that the European Paymenis. 
Union has been terminated and replaced Ly 
the: European Monetary Agreement, a scheme 
devised in 1955 to provide a multilateral pay- 
ments sysvem after a return to convertibility. 
Under the European’ Monetary Agreement an 
European Fund of $600 million (about Rs. 360 
crores) would be set up. The Fund will fasili- 
tate the settlement of monthly balances he- 
tween the central banks of member countries. 
It will be on a hundred per cent gold basis. 
The Fund may also be used for the purpose of 
granting credits up to two years to any mem- 
ber country. Members of: the European Mone- 
tary Agreement will not receive automatic 
credit as is provided by the E.P.U. and as a 
result there will be no net drain on the assets 
of the Fund as a result of the monthly settle. 
ments. 


The convertibility of currencies has been 
held to be the most fruitful form of integration 
of the free world. It may also rid the ten 
European countries of the unfortunate bickering 
between the common market and the {free 
trade area, because currencies have been mis- 
used as instruments of trade policy. Some 
months ago the French industrialists opposed 
the idea of supplementing the European Com- 
mon Market with a Free Trade Area. The 
Common Market includes Germany (excluding 
Britain) and the Free Trade Area includes Bri- 
tain. France today is facing stiff German com- 
petition in industrial output and exports. The 
French industrialists oppose the Free Trade 
Area, because they do not desire further corn- 
petition from the United Kingdom. France is 
facing an acute monetary crisis. By the end 
of May 1958—just before De Gaulle came to 
power—France’s gold and foreign exchange rc~ 
serves were exhausted. On December 28, 
France decided to free nine per cent of “her 
foreign trade from quota restrictions and this 
would open thé floodgates to the currency and 
would give France back her imternationaf rank 
in the économie field. The franc has lost 
international stability and previous devalua- 
tions have not been able to retrieve the lost 
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gorfidence m franc. . France’s political in- 
stasility is mainly responsible for the instability 
of her currency. The political instability and 
we_iness inherent in the Fourth Republic waa 
corsiderably responsible for the disaster that 
befsll the franc. General De Gaulle now enjoys 


a strong position and he commands confidence 


ins=ce and outside the country and that is why 
he was able to take such strong steps as to 
derelue the frane and. liberalise imports. The 
efi--ct of the introduction of the European Com- 
mon Market is yet to be seen: vis-a-vis the 
adc ption of convertibility and devaluation. 

The parity of the West German mark in 
relacion to other currencies, would remain un- 
chenged and that the Federal Bank would buy 
American dollars for 4.17 West German marks 
anc sell them for 4.23 marks, The previous 
ful-xy convertible and partly convertible West 
Ge=man mark accounts will be converted «into 
un-ttorm West German accounts. .The transfer- 
abls and convertible categories of the Belgian 
franc are being unified, and the fluctuation 
margins of the Belgian franc remain 90.75 
per tent either side of the unchanged parity of 
50 Belgian francs to the dollar, With immediate 
cffect, the transferable francs which previously 
coull be exchanged into the European curren. 
cie. will be equally exchangeable into dollars 
at -he same rate as convertible francs. The new 
decision does not alter the full convertibility, of 
the Belgian francs. 

In recent months sterling has gained in 
str.ngth and the reserves have risen by. $1 
milion. Sterling labilitres decreased by £300 
mition in. 1957-58. The U.K. balance of pay- 
meas current account showed a record surplus, 
with more than £300 million in the first half of 
the year. The future strength of sterling will 
depend greatly on the relative extent of wage 
infetion in Britain and other major indus- 
tric] countries. Sterling has: now also re- 
covered the ground lost to dollar during and 
immediately after the Second World War. 
_ It now assumed that the-dollar scarcity has 
los- its sting and the year 1959 will see an 
im=rovement in the dollar earnings of the 
European countries.” 

- India’s position remains almost unaffected 
by the decision of convertibility because she 


pas now insignificant ica holdings for con- 
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version into dollars. Moreover, under the terms 
of the Indo-U.K. sterling agreement, India 
used to get agreed amount of sterling for pay- 
ment to dollar areas. The convertibility of the 
ten European countries will be greatly neutral-, , 
ised by the tariff barriers which are being main- — 
tained by the European countries, particulary 
West Germany and France and Indian exporis 
will continue to suffer from the same drawbacks. 


Recent Trends in Foreign Investment in India. 


According to the latest figures of the R2- 
serve Bank, the book value of the non-banking 
foreign business investments in India in 1955 
stood at Rs. 506 crores. With the exclusion of 
movements in banking capital, there was a net 
inflow of business investments in India from 
abroad in 1956 amounting to Rs. 36.4 crores. 
The capital inflow during the year included 
Rs. 12.1 crores of IBRD loans extended to 
steel and power companies in the private sector. 
Long-term business capital obtained from 
foreign private sources thus amounted to 
Rs. 24.3 crores. This rate of inflow was more 
or less equal to the average annual inflow of 
about Rs. 25 crores during the period July, 
1948 to December 1953 and was higher than 
the average annual inflow of about Rs. 16 crores 
during 1954 and 1956. 

In June 1948, non-banking foreign business 
investment was calculated at Rs. 255.8 crores. 
The figures for 1953 and 1955 were placed at 
Rs. 403.38 crores and Rs. 469.9 crores respec- 
tively. The inflow of capital was mostly of the 
direct investment category, branches and sub- 
sidiaries of foreign companies receiving over 90 
per cent of the capital. Petroleum and manu- 
facturing activities continued to attract a major 
portion of the new investments. The main in- 
vesting countries are the United Kingdom ard 
the USA. The total investment in India in the 
petroleum industry was approximately Rs. 244 
crores out of which Rs. 214 crores represented 
foreign investments and Rs. 30 crores Indiana 
capital. The investment in petroleum industry “ 
includes working capital in the companies 
distributing major petroleum products and the 
refinefies in the country including the Assam 
Oil Company, which has exploration and pra- 
duction activities also. 
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In 1957, there was a net inflow of foreign. 


investments for Rs. 48 crores. This figure i- 
arrived at after allowing for Rs. 32 crores of 
IBRD loans and Rs. 3.5 crores of capital out: 
flow’: .: following the nationalisation of the Life 
‘eInsurance business. Excluding these two items, 
the inflow during 1957 would be Rs. 19 to 
Rs. 20 crores. Movements in banking capital, 
which are mostly of a short-term character, 
recorded an inflow of Rs. 7.7 crores in 1956. 
But this trend was reversed in 1957 when ther: 
was a net outflow of Rs. 23.4 crores. An easing 
of money conditions in India during the latter 
half of 1957 and increased cost of borrowing of 
foreign funds as qa result of the high U.K. bank 
rate appear to have contributed to the substan- 
tial outflow of banking funds during 1957. 

The years 1956 and 1957 witnessed major 
shifts in India’s international investment posi- 
tion as a result of large payments deficits 
financed mostly by drawings on the country’s 
exchange reserves and by official borrowings 
from abroad. At the end of 1955, India was a 
net creditor abroad to the extent of about 
Rs. 500 crores; this was the net result of a 
creditor position of about Rs. 970 crores in the 
oficial sector and a debtor position of Rs. 470 
crores in the non-official sector. During the twa 
years 1956 and 1957, official sector’s creditor 
position was reduced by about -Rs. 700 crores, 
while the non-official sector’s debtor position 
increased by Rs. 70 crores. As a result of thesc 
_ changes, India’s net creditor position of about 
~ Rs. 500 crores at the end of 1955 was converted 
into a debtor position of Rs. 270 crores. 

_ The business investments in India of th« 
United Kingdom in 1956 were Rs. 
as against Rs. 206 crores in 1948. In the course 
of eight years, the business investments from 
the United Kingdom increased by about Rs. 200 
crores, excluding banking capital. The business 
investments from the USA in India in 1956 
stood at Rs. 46.84 crores as against Rs. 11.17 
crores in 1948; those from Germany were Rs. 3 
crores in 1956 as against Rs. 8 lakhs in 1948: 
s those from the IBRD stood at Rs. 15 crores a: 
against nil amount in 1948. The investments 
from other countries in 1956 were of the order 
of Rs, 23.25 crores. In 1956, the business in 
vestments from Switzerland amounted to Rs. 8 
crores. The remittance on private account - of 
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ment category, that is, investments which 
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the investment income from India to foreign 
countries amounted. to. Rs. 20.44 crores in 
1957-58 as compared to Rs. 18.92 crores ir 
1956-57. Of this amount, the. U.K’s share was 
the largest in 1957-58, being Rs. 13.75 crores. 
As regards the foreign capital investments 
in India, the Government of India are approv- 
ing those industrial schemes only which are 
likely to involve foreign collaboration resulting 
in an inflow into India of foreign capital on a 
long-term basis. Industrial schemes are ap- 
proved by Government on the advice of Licens- 
ing Committee under the Industries (Develop- 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951, which takes 
into account availability of raw materials and 
power and all other relevant factors. It is neces- 
sary also- that satisfactory arrangements Le 
made to cover the cost of imported equipment. 
_ . Foreign exchanges for the import of equip- 
ment are available under several loans negotiated 
on a Government to Government basis. Import 
licences are issued under the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank Loan for machinery for the cotton 
textile, engineering, chemical, coal mining and 
truck and jeep manufacturing industries. The 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India gives loans in foreign currencies to 
finance the-import of equipment needed by 
Indian industries, as it has taken a loan from 
the IBRD. for the purpose. Import of equip- 
ment can also be fimanced by loans or equity 
investment from. private parties abroad. The 
value of equipment the import of which has becu 
allowed against fresh long-term foreign capital 
during the current licensing period ‘by th2 
Capital Goods Committee is Rs. 1.65 crores 
-The’-capital inflow during 1956, as during 
previous syears, was mostly of the direct invest- 
are 
accompanied by control of the enterprises con- 
cerned, These investments amounted to Rs. 
23.7 crores-as against Rs. 12.7 crores of other 
investments. ..-Direct investment companies in 
India... belong to two--main groups, namely, 


A1) branchés. of foreign companies, and (2) the 
foreign: controlled 
the latter, subsidiaries..of foreign companies are 
the most 


joint-stock companies, OF 
important, -Petmoleum and manu- 
facturing: activities reééived: most of the foreign. 
business’ investments: in 1956. The major reci- 
pient -of- foreign capital in the manufacturing 
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g-cups was the iron and steel industry which bodies’ loans. It has in its official list 969 
*ressived Rs. 9.1 crores. securities of some 625. worthwhile com- 
panies, 23 Central Government loans, 39 
State Government loans, and 54 Municipal, 


- Stock exchanges occupy a prominent Port Trust and Improvement Trust Loans. 


p_ace in the national economy ofa country The Calcutta Stock Exchange is the first: 
ir so far as it helps the growth and 2mong the Inidan stock exchanges to 


wability of industrial finance of the undertake the publication of a Year Book 


Czicutta Stock Exchange—Its Golden Jubilec 





ecuntry. It thus encourages savings among 
= people and channelises these savings 


FO i recs pansenernenen 


ir-) capital formation of the country. 


‘Vi bether -it is. the share of -joint stock 


ce-panies, or the loans of governments 
and public_hbodies, the buyers would_not 


and set_up an Information and Research 
Department. It_is the only Exchange in 
the East which bas a Visitors’ Gallery from 
where the public can. hvae a look at the 


crowded_trading hall humming with 
activity. | 





irvest in them if there are no stock ex- The_stock-broking business was started 
ene etnn atin etn pe A I ER sgpetrienenenese Tr 2 

imo cash as an when _they_require, The century, but_it was not unti i at the 
‘cvestors also want to dispose of their Stock-brokers formed themselves into a 


skares at fair prices, and the stock ex= body known as _the Calcutta Stock Ex- 
ctange is the place where prices are set change Association. During the last fifty 


years of its existence, the fortunes of the 


in a fair and orderly manner. 
ee Stock Exchange were tied up with the 
world. -Booms 


With a view to regulating ‘the acti- Partdnes! Bf dhe business 
ek ._ ie stock exchanges in 4 a 
viriss” of “the “stock exchanges in the constitute notable events on the stock ex- 


ccintry, the Government of India passed 
th= Securities Contracts (Regulation) Act, 


1956, which was enforced with effect from 


ezruary 20, 1957. Under this Act, only 


the recognised stock exchanges will be 
sFowed to opetats-Under Seo ion 4 of the 
Ac: the Government of India have recog- 
nised_ the following stock exchanges: (1) 
the Stock Exchange, Bombay; (2) the 
Almedabad Share and Stock Brokers’ 


change, and Calcutta experienced no less 
than six booms over the period—the -coal 
boom of 1904-08, the war boom of 1916-19, 
the world boom of 1929, the Iron boom of 


1937, the post-war boom of 1946, and the 


national plan-boom of .1955.- The interven- 
ing periods were punctuated with slumps 
—the most disastrous among - which were 
thesé following the Liaqat Ali Khan 


hudget of 1947 and the Krishnamachari : 


“Association, Ahmedabad; —(3)—the—Caleutia budget of 1956-57. 


Stock Exchange Association, Calcutta; (4) 
the Madras Stock Exchange Limited, But the story of the Stock Exchange 

Mz=ras, and_(5) the Delhi Stock Exchange is_tot—merely the story of a_ crime 
Asociation Ltd, New Delhi Recently the alteration of booms and slumps. Behin 

H«-erabad Stock Exchange ‘Limited was the Story of t ooms_and slumps there 
rec=gnised for a period of five years with atso Mes the Story of ‘the Calcutte- Stock 
GiSst from September 20, 1958. ...|.«.+~--—-~*[Excharige’s efforts to establish an efficient 
~~ Among the 7s g the stock exchanges in_ this “market for securities, Whereas in times of 
cotntry, the Calcutta Stock Exchange booms and slumps, ugly developments: that 
enoys a leading position, it bemg the took place in” other stock exchanges 
bicsest stock exchange in the Hast. It has prompted: the Governmnet to intervene, 
over 1,000 members representing some 278 inquire .and_ impo se__legislative control, . 
firms who employ a clerical staff of several Calcutta~has been free such developments 

the-sands. The total nominal’ value of and that- is no mean. achie vement. ‘The 
the securities quoted on the Stock Exchange Cacutta-Stock Exchange aims at _.serving 
“ancoints to over Rs. 2;100 crores including the people by providing a free market for 
Rs. 1,800 crores ‘of Government and Public securities. To mark “its“g olde jubilee whick ubilee which 


\ 
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C 

fell in 1958 the Calcutta Stock Exchange restated the Government’s broad policy that 

has recéntty~issued—a—useful—symiposium ‘those who had lived for some generations in ° 
on “The Stock Exchange” written by some ‘he ollier pauitry should decide for themeclves 

of the well-known financial journalists in erhictier io feranin tan aacionale orton 


“the country. It is available for sale and of the country they lived in.’ While such a 


‘hose who are interested in the stock ex- decision was not necessary formerly, it had be- 


“chan tivities i nd the publication come so now that India had become an imce- 
use 





_useful. pendent Republic. The India Government’s 

general advice to all Indians living abroad was 
Indians in Singapore that it would be advantageous to function 4s 
Indians in Singapor ion a 


The Hindu writes in an editorial article: eraens oF : oun they. ae wn rane 
“The plight of 27,000 Indians in Singapore Shan BS acens._7 te Prime Minister had ovr: 
ee Re ently by-passed the specific issue by reiterat- 


who have been rendered virtually stateless, be- . 3 pl a 
cause of their opting for citizenship of that ‘2g general principles about which there 1s no 


Crown Colony during 1957 certainly calls for 2S ute. No one, not even the Singapore Indians, 
urgent redress. Mr. David Marshall, Chair- S°e™ to advocate dial citizensiiip in-any~form 


man of the Singapore Workers’ Party has laid But It is obviously the responsibility” of- he _Tesponsibility of the 
the blame for this state of affairs on Britain. Government of India to do what is possible to 


It is their failure to amend the British Nationa- resolve any difficulties that might have~arisen= 


lity Act so as to bring citizenship of the Crown 25-2 consequence of Indians abroad adopting a 

Colony to international status that had led to Course implicit in the policy outlined by 

the present state of affairs. The Indian Cham- 2&2tU: 

ber of Commerce in Singapore had earlier | 

addressed a communication to the External Visva-Bharate | 

Affairs Ministry at Delhi drawing attention Visva-Bharati has been in the news for 

to their difficulties and blaming the Indian some time on account of the tussle over the 

Government’s representative in the colony for selection of a Vice-Chancellor to succ?ed 

misguiding them into registering themselves as Prof. Satyendranath Bose who was appointed 

Singapore citizens. The facts, it is stated, are a National Professor. The factionalism that 

that when at the énd of last_yeat, Uhe SEE torn this noble institution for some time 

pore Ok a registration of found expression on this oceasion in the most 

voters, offering ‘Singapore Citizenship’ for hideous light. The conflict has temporarily 

purely TAterial-pUrpOLes “BEd speoificalt with been calmed by the personal interference of 
spin of cntarginp-the-electorate forthe 1959 Shri Nehru but is yet to be resolved satisfac- 

elections, the India Government’s Office in torily. Shri Kshitish Chandra Chowdhury, a 


Singapore through the Indian High Commis- former Ac = L_ of t_ Bengal” 


areca teeny enn TNA RET TID 


sioner ‘gave encouragement and guided thou- and the Treasurer_of the Visva-Bharati Uni- 
sands of Indians to register themselves.’ The versity has now-been-selected as the temporary 


resulé of Such régistration was that Indian Upacharyyq (Vice-Chancellor ) to carry on 


assports ee the administration until Shri S. R. Das, the 
and they could not receive any travel docu- present Chief Justice of India, takes up the” 
‘ments from the Singapore Government, since responsibilit aia 
irciti ir his Annuel Convocation address, Shir: 


Titi -citizenship-wasonly for internal matters. 

They could not secure even citizenship of the Nehru said: “I have been coming here year: 
: &K. and Uslontes—ax-Sin ingapore nationality after year on this occasion. Everytime it is-«n 
Pis not mentioned in the British Nationality. act of pilgrimage’ for me to come here ani 


ct. tread the ground that was trodden by Guru. 
- “When this question was raised in the deva and to imbibe something of the atmos- 


Indian Parliament last month, Prime Minister phere which he breathed here and develop.” 


ehru denied that any special advice was given Unless science and technology was  con- 
by anybody to Indians in Singapore and just trolled by something else, he said, the world 
2 Pr 7 3 
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Gover ts would no longér Have the respon: 


‘ould not be saved from disaster. It is this 
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take to take up teaching for a period of five 


‘something” which was found in Rabindra- years at least. 


navh’s message. He emphasized the special 
70.3 of Visva-Bharati and warned against mak 
=y4 it a miniature of other Universities. 


Pazenston of Women’s Education 


Both the Central and State Governments 


Vere making special efforts for_extension—_af 


\/cmen’s Education in India. The Government 
5 acon ea an ene ee ee 


c: West Bengal had earlier decided that educa: 


ton of village girls up to the standard of Class 
\I-i would be free. The Government  subse- 
rOuld be ex 





tinded to the cities also. 
The e‘forts made so far Lad failed to gene- 
aid there were also many administrativs hitches. 


reer AL 
Unicn Ministry of edwcation recently an- 
its decision to liberalize its grants to 


ae 
ee 
tle would mean that State 


States which 


si nity to provide a matching grant of 25 per 
tt hen ger 
eeit before askine for Central aid. 


Under the second part, it is proposed to 
grant attendance scholarship to girls, whose 





parents apply for it in all elementary schools _ 
except public schools. These scholarships wifl*>. 


preferably be in kind, such as clothes, midday 
meals, books, ete. 

Another suggestion is to allow tuition fee, 
exemptions to girl students in all elementary 
schools cxeept public schools. 

Tt is estimated that at present 27,014,009 


girls of the age eroup OAT are £ are not attemding 


school in 14 States. The Budget” provision 


7 . . eee 
during the current financial year for the imple- 


mentation of the scheme is Rs. 70,50,000, 
The Tenth Planet 


The launching of the Soviet cosmic rocket 
on January 2, is one of the most significurt 
scientifie events of our times. Moving at a 
terrific specd it traversed the distance of 
230,000 miles from the earth to the moon in 
less than thirty-six hours. According to the 
Soviet scientists the rocket would reach its 


Under_the present pattern of allocation. nearest point to the sun on January 14, where 


tha_Centzal Government contributes 75 per 


ceat ci the total expenditure to be incurred for 
ths purpose. The feniaming 25-per cent-has to 
be cmtributed by the States from their ow«. 
resources before they can utilize the Central 
ascisuance. The new pattern of allocation 


Pry egren SS eS wh eS Pein oP weds AIP ea se ay 
comes into force” dating the “ctfrent~ firancia 


— a We hee a he gr Pe AP Smee a veer rar 


yeur, 


———— 


- ora irate level: 


The scheme, as _agrced upon between the 
Ceatral’ and State Governments, has two im- 
portant aspects. It embraces a number of 
sckames for the elementary school teachers, es- 

cca ty in rural areas in- 
clules beneficial schemes for elementary schocl 








chi d-en offering them inducements to attend carthly object to escape the earth’s 


Na 


schocl, 
under t ‘s she scheme envy 
provision of fry nmmodation for women 





‘teazlars 1 : ointment of mat- 
roms 70 look after the school children; specia 


tea hey traini or adult women, d¢sir- 


I stinends for women stu- 


Ing s2¢h courses; 
Sainine courses at the under- 


dere for 1 3 
refresher courses for trained 


& Latches 
Vornen teachers: and stipends to girl students 








[nal 


of .lesses eight and nine provided they under- 


it would be about 91,500,000 miles from tle 
sun and go into a 214,750,000 mile orbit and 
take fifteen months for each circuit, “As the 
cosmic rocket recedes from the earth and the 
moon (and thus influence on the rocket’s move- 
ment will weaken),” a Yass statement says, 
“the movement of the rocket will, to an ever in- 
creasing degree, be determined only by th: 
force of attraction of the sun, thus becoming 
the first’ artificial planet of the solar system.” 
The Soviet scientists consider that the rocket 
would return to earth around the vear 2115 
A.D. : 

The cosmic rocket is the first 
gravita 
tional pull. Commenting upon the significance 


Sovret 


ges of the Soviet achievement, Mr. Kenneth Gat- 


land of the British Interplanetary Society s:id 
that the Soviet scientists had demonstrated the 
achrevement of a remarkable feat of accuracy 
by directing the rocket so close (4,600 miles) 
to the moon. The Americans, in their earlier 
attempts with the rocket Pioneer, did not hope 
to g6 nearer than 50,000 miles of the moon. 
The successful launching of the rocket indicates 
that man’s fhght to the moon may not be far 


ee eer 


b 


t 


¢ 
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NOTES 


off, perforce have to remain cooped up fot 
nearly three years in a small cabin without, to 
quote Dr. Heinrich Faust, 
scientist, “even the most primitive comforts 
Which on earth are available to any jailbird, 
“and constantly tortured by the fear that they 
might never see their homes again.” “Shou'd 
these conditions ever affect one of the crew to 
such an extent that he lost control of his nerves, 
if is not difficult to imagine that he might 
cause damage that would seal the fate of all 
the rest,” Dr. Faust writes, 


Fhe. American Satellite 


A fortnight before the launching of the 
Soviet cosmic rocket the American scientists 
had Jaunched a huge Atlas Satellite on 
December 18. Weighing 8,800 Ibs (about 4 
tons) it was about three times heavier than 
Russia’s biggest Sputnik and was at that time 
the biggest satellite sent by man to outer space. 
A further dramatic effect was created by the re- 
laying of a Christmas peace message by Presi. 
dent Eisenhower from the satellite. The Presi- 
dent’s message was actually fed to its broad- 
casting instrument before it had been fired aad 
was received back on earth on December 19. 

The successful launching of the U.S. Atlas 
satellite was the occasion for much jubilatio.: 
in the USA but it was completely eclipsed by 
the launching of the Soviet cosmie rocket— 
which has become the firstly earthly object 
to escape terrestrial magnetism. 


if | 
forty-two nomination papers were filed for tLe 
107_seais. In the remaining two Constituencies 


another German —in the remote Jumla and Humlg areas of x: 


treme West Nepal—date of filing nominaticn 
papers would be announced later on. 


The Communists are contesting 48 of tlic 
107 seats; the Gorkha Parishad 82 and Mr. E. 
I. Singh’s United: Democratic Party 85; Mv. 
D. R. Regmi’s Nepali National Congress 6 
seats; the Praja Parishad (Mr. Tanka Prasac’s 
group) 29 and Praja Parishad (Mr. Bhadru- 
kali Misra’s group) 31. 


In what is considered to be a rejoinder 0 
the critics, the Government’s Chief Electicn 
Commissioner, Mr. Subarna Shamshere, todry 
in a radio broadcast, emphasized the fact that 
within limitations the electoral rolls had be-n 
prepared with utmost care on the basis of t2e 
census. He described these limitations as inhs- 
rent and natural. 


For example, he said, communities in tie 
northern region of the country were legally no- 
madic moving from one place to another at tre 
mercy of the elements—snow and ice. 


The Chinese Horizon 


China—one of our neighbours—is in tne 
mié ar-reaching changes. The impact of 


the revolutionary changes in China during the 
past decade was restricted more directly to 
economic and social fields. The recent charges 


directly afiect the family and personal r?4- 


 sanemeeatl 


ror seers ene SERENE pemeanneennaneeneer eee eensoae a =< “ ~ 
The Nepalese Scene tionships. The most significant developrcit— 


Nepal witnessed scenes of excitement and 22 China during 1958 was the or anization ot 
el x the date of elections. The Advi. Sommunes. 
sory Assembly, a wholly nominated body; A commune, structurally, represents ~he 
“Gesigned fp ack as AN ad hos Parliament until metger of all the co-operatives situated tra 
general elections are held in February, 1959 Asiang (the lowest administrative level iftdér 
which was summoned for the first _time on the Constitution of 1954) into one unit, Uti-~ 
November 19, twice voted for the postpone- mately the boundary of the commune would be 
Afeniof the elections. Sensing, however, the extended to make it co-extensive with a hszen 
general temper of the country King Mahendra (country). The commune, by definition, is a 
has_wisely decided to ignore the Assembly’s larger unit_than, the co-operatives; it is mcre- 
views on this-matter. He prorogued the Assem- over a multi-purpose economic unit. While a 
bly on December 21. co-operative consisted of neraly 300 house- 
~Tn the general élections, due to be held on holds on an average, each commune has an 
February 18, 1959, one hundred and nine seats Bverage of more than 5,000 house-holds. And’ 
would be filled up for the Nepalese Parliament. GniKe the co-operatives, the commune-dota x peratives, the commune—docs rot 


Up to December 26, 1958, nine hundred : restrict itself to one branch of operation Sut 





New 
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eombines in it agriculture, industry, exchange, of Se tember nearly ninety per cent of the pea- 


culture, education and military affairs sant house-holds were in the communes. 


ry UO at speed and the ra re_of 
In aad a hoasn % eretofore gr = some of the changes introduced _meant that 
— =~ there would inescapably be certai b- 
maimed the private ie ier Pe oa ee 
cal ae ——! a + ee oy oe cote lems calling for urgent attention. So that b 
cess of communization all houses would vest Te Arsh Week of Decemberthe Central Com- 
in the commune which might ask members to Mtee of the Party called upon all its_adhe- 
rents to pause and thi . 
vacate or change their places of residence. The = : ns = i _ hi ne chan 7 al 
commune has abolished private cooking: now hike AEMtec och Q_eva zee - 
Sa aa Cans gO TRON ares roundly condemned the -enthusiasm — af 


each family does not do its own cooking sepa- 


rately as was done previously in China and is Party members tain_places and corrected 


still being done in the Chinese cities and other Some.0f the over-optimistic mistakes. ‘The 
parts of the world—people now take their Commune sieinalizes revelutionary changes in 
Pa Ue _ Wore beepie how ane the family life. Its 


ge DES i sychological and emo- 
meals in public dining halls run by the com Acnal imped mae Ge a fae Te Ga. Lowe 


mure. The socialization of cooking and other a iGac ay ears 7 pe 
ee ene ce | 2 a * 
house-work (such as washing clothes, looking arsy tO say any more on it nc 


alter babies and sewing, etc., which are now , 
: Charman Mao Tse-tun 
One by special téams of the commune) has iLL SED a hcebcde 


‘Teleased large number of women to be em- yao Tse-tung has Been the undisputed 
ployed in fields and factories. leader of the Chinese-Communist__Movement 
oS ee oe ee for nearly twenty-three years now. The most 


' remarkable aspect of Mao leadership of th- 
, Party is the virtual absence of wiolente~ anc 
a ; Juence;—but—th Party 18 the virtual absence of violénte and 


i . : physical suppression of political. opponents 
significant pout 16 that everybody would g ail ENE aout : ‘within the Communist Party, His hold over 
food and shelter irrespective of age, sex or Ta Date rach On he aed Soe 
: the Party machinery and his unrivalled _popu- 


capacity to work, Obviously there is as yet ne ; * 

equality which is perhaps not feasible nor ty _wiace “im he most made him the mos natural choice to oholce. 0 
desirable at the present low level of _develop- fill the honourable position of the head of the 
sesNra ore a Wie present sow _leve’ on ose Chinese State. For t rs Chairman Mao 


ment. — has held his position with honour and dignity. 
Labour in the communes is highly mill- And his po ish as ever. 


ee nee nee eee eee On Oe labour The constitutional authority of the position 
in the cOmmunes is_ given by the following Sr-Chaicman in the Peoviee Renablic of Ghin ple’s Republic of China 
quotation from the People’s Daily, Peking: i, largely nominal—but_Mao’s great persona. 
Jn the people’s communes labour is organised ity and wide popularity did not allow_hi 
along military Iines, things are done the way, eae Tat Re wbatEGe of fact if any 
battle duties are carried out and people live person tw-China-is to be singled out as the 
colleztively, This is suited to the needs of the ‘aaa agent tor all the cipaiacat chee 
current leap forward. Militia divisions have cc iets ae eae ae ee 
heen setup in various Tocalities.” (Italics escapably to name Chairman Mao. was 
_ Ihe movement for the organization of Programme of the Chinese Pédple’s Political 
coinanet wat HERE IN-Ape|- 1058, Thea Consultative Conference and the Constitution, 


was very slow at the start-——during the five ersonally supervised the adoption of mea- 


ths from April to August the movement did sures or collectivisation of agriculturc, ’ 
not spread beyond the provincial confines of nationalization of industries, increasing —agri- 


Honai_. However, with the public anpounee- onltral_ and industrial production and_for_ini 
‘ment of the official support of the inesé tiating the movement for the organization of 
Cini Pee ado de 
pase man greatly aovleraa eo that at the end” “One of Ge. cnai eperlaalt dsoigocn 
* ae ee 


vw ® 





The commune represents a type of socia 
insu*ance whereby € 
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adopted at the last plenum of the Central A presumption of innocence is not accep- 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party is ted, but the burden of proof of guilt is now 
the Party’s approval of Chairman Mao’s sug- placed on the prosecutor. 


estion that his name should not be proposéd The average Indian uld_hardly be 


uring the ensuing election of the Chairman inclined to consider the changes made in the 
-» OF the Republic. Mao ‘Tse-timg would, it has Soviet Penal Code as of any significance as he 
been specifically stated, remain Chairman of has all alo used_to these things in 
the Party, but he would not seek re-election as India—even under British Colonial Adminis- 
Chairman of the State. ration. This however, does not mean that tre 
It_is extremely difficult to predict about “changes have no significance. Quite the con- 
the fate of personalities in Gonicnict Baie ary To he Gammel Soviet cits Lowers: 
As far as the available evidence suggests the new provision would come | as a great reliez 
Chairman Mao still enjoys great authority and fronr—past uncertainties. To the outside woilr 
prestige both within and outside the Party in the significance of the changes lie in the pros 
Ghina and his decision to step down should pect of the dawning of a new era of politica. — 
better be interpreted to lie in his desire to Tiberty in the USSR—a hint of which was mad» 
ounger_person_and to devote by Mr. Anastas Mikoyan during a speech in 

















ma 
his time in directing Party affairs than to any the USA. 
intra-party strife adversely affecting his posi- 
tion. De Gaulle New French President 
General De Gaulle was elected the firs 
The Revised Soviet Penal Code President of the & rench Republic wits 





Eee an ovrewhelming majority. He was chosen ky 
R—uneni- an electoral college of more than 81,0C0 


The Supreme Soviet of the USS. 

mously approved the adoption of a revised “Grand Electors,” consisting of ~Pathamer 
Penal € or_the country in its ~séssion on tarians and_representati icipalitics 
December 25. The most remarkable feature of 2nd overseas territories voting in recent bal- 
the_ne is the abolition of recent trialy lot. Besides General De Gaulle there were two 
and of the charge “enemy of the people” other candidates: M. Georges Marrane, a 
which, Khrushchev had told the twentieth Gon. Communist and M. Albert Chatelet, Leftwiag 
gress Of the Soviet Communist Party, Stalin University Profssors OSS 
had invented to facilitate the physical annili- The final figurés of the election, held on 
lation of the people opposed to the Communist December 21, were as follows: 

" Party line. Amons other ch y line, Among other —c janges the following General De Gaulle: 62,338 votes. 77.50 


may be mentioned: : 
The age of criminal responsibility is to be $1.45 per cent of ‘the votes of Overseas L[e- 
raised fo 16-Trom the present 14, or in some Ie present 14, or in some se- partments, “97.04 per cent of the votes of tae 
gions to 12 years, ta Or Ue 
The death penalty is to be retained for M. Marranne: 10,354 representing. 13.)4_ 
high treason, espionage, terroristic_acts, pre: ber cent of the votes of Metropolitan France. 
meditated murder under aggravated circum. M. Chatelet: 6,722 or 8.46 per cent -of 


EE TTS : 


stances, and_banditry. votes Metropolitan France, 
Deportation or___ banishment from the — General De Gaulle assumed his posit-sn 
nd deprivation of citizenship arc_0n January 8, and nominated Senator Debtes- 
TIM, 


ag gp ee organs women Me one of his staunchest supporters s__ Pri 
. Less remission to be granted—minor_cri- Minister. _ 











UNI NEEOR IREReemeR a 


minals must serve at least half their sentence, Cencta De Gaulle was hailed.as tho mass 
serious criminals at least two-thirds and maj or_powerlul French head of §tate since Napo- 
criminals the full sentence. ; leon had been Emperor of France. His. * elec-- 

It_is now considered a crime to propagate tion might be the beginning of a reassertion of 
war, French Sovereignty in International political 
—— 5 . 


———___—-_= 


“14 


_field—particularly in_relation to the United 


states of America which had acquired a num- 
der of important privileges in France since tl-e 


end of World War Second e new Frene! 
>remier M. Debre was well-known for his 


veliement opposition to the supra-national type thused when so much was being done for * 


- 


cf organization such as the European Com- 
mon Market whith came into effect this year: 


Congress Président’s Address 
ig = ra 

We give below a summary of the Congress 
President’s address, taken from the Statesman: 

In a 39-page address noted for. its 
balanced approach to problems and digni- 
fied tone, the outgoing Congress President 
stressed “our duty to guarantee a pure and 
efficient administration to the people.” It 
was true, he said, that the administrative 
machinery had to its credit great achieve- 
menis in the field of integration and 
development but “it cannot be denied that 
the administration has not been able to 
free itself from cramping prcedures and 
delays.” 

Mr. Dhebar mentioned India’s relations 
with Pakistan, the change of regimes in 
the various Asian countries and some other 
sub.ects but devoted a major part of his 
spesch to the problem of planning and 
Corgressmen’s role in national economic 
dev2lopment. His analysis of the weak- 
ness of the development programme was 
frark. . 

After talking about India and Pakis- 
tan’; common history, he deprecated the 
continued friction between the two 
courtries. “We propose to live as indepen- 
dent countries but we can use these 
common bonds of history as cementing 
links,” he said. 


On the subject of planning Mr. Dhepar:’ 


asserted that the country had at least 
ceased to think that there was any 
contradiction between démocracy-and plann- 
ing. The so-called conflict between de- 
mocracy and planning and the contradic- 
tion between the private and public 
sectos, he felt, had ceased to “confuse our 
thinking.” He hoped that industrial and 
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adjustments which have proved to be the 
speciality- of Indian character during the 
last decade and a half.” 
The Congress President posed th 
question why the people did not feel en- 


them and went on to answer it himself. 
There were several reasons for their 
apathy. “How can we expect people sur- 
rounded by the distressing spectre of un- 
employment or underemployment to be 
enthused over development programmes 
except in a vague, impersonal sense?” 
Besides unemployment other factors res- 
ponsible for the people’s lack of a enthusiasm 
in his opinion were the colossal wast 
of labour, discrimination between urban 
and rural areas, continued economic dis- 
parities and social evils such as un- 
touchability. 

He set out ten tasks before the mandal 
Congress committees which must be ful- 
filled to make the party a 
organization built upon a_ living mandal 
organization.” The field the ten points 
covered ranged from small savings and 
youth organization to land reforms and 
redress of public grievances against the 
administration. 

P.TI. adds: Mr. Dhebar said, “the 
colossal task of. levelling up of those who 
are below the standard of life’ was await- 
ing India, and unless the country rose to 
the demands of the situation “the only 
consequence will be some kind of chaos; 
this cannot be anybody’s intention.” 

“Time is running against us, and we 
have to make good the backlog of an age 
and catch up with the world which is not 
running but flying at terrific speed.” 

India, he said, needed the co-operation 
of “every sector, and every person endowed. 
with experfence and intelligence, talent 
and ability to assist the people who are 
fighting the battle of life with their backs 
to the wall or, to be more exact, with 
their bodies submerged up to their neck 
in difficulties.” ' 

He told the critics of the Congress and 
Congress Governmerts that if they had 
sufficient realization of the tremendous 


busizess circles would make the “mentalmagnitude of the problem they would not 
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be criticizing the Congress “in the manner 
they are-doing.” 

The Congress President gave “some 
idea of the colossal task that awaits the 
_hation.” He said that India’s population 
“would be 42 crores as the third Plan 
commenced and would increase by five 
crores at the end of the Plan. Employment 
would have to be provided for about 2.25 
crores, | 

“IT believe that any sacrifice the 
private sector is called upon to make in 


the interest of levelling up of those who. 


are below the standard of life would be 
as much welcome to them as the conced- 
ing on our part of the agreement that the 


way to remove disparities of income and 


wealth in this country is not by’ levelling 
down people who have some money.” 

Pointing ‘out that India was still the 
‘lowest in per capita investment in indus- 
tries he pleaded for understanding and co- 
operation from the private sector. “The 
Congress is not out to harass or harm any- 
body. Nor do we want to imply that in 
the industrial sector there is any lack of 
patriotism or any lack of love for the 
people.” 


He was gratified that the “shouting”. 


against nationalization on the one side and 
against the existence of the private sector 
on the other was dying out. 

The question of so-called conflict 
between democracy and planning and the 
so-called contradiction between a private 
sector and a socialist pattern of society “has 
ceased to confuse our thinking, and there 
is only one economy in India, whether it is 
financed privately or publicly,-and that is 
the planned national economy.” 

Mr. Dhebar said: “The Congress, if 
it wants to deliver the goods, should itself 
came out of the narrow and deep grooves 
of personal and group politics and build 
up its strength and, vitality and prepare 
*itself for supreme effort and sacrifice. 

“We have definite choice to make. 
Socialism and sectarianism cannot walk 
hand in hand. A choice has also to* bé 
made among the urges that prompt us to 
action in the field of popular service. [If 
they are opposed to, or incompatible with 


the broad interests of the masses, or even« 
indifferent to their interests, then Socia- 
lism is a wrong objective for us. 

“Similarly a choice has to be made ir 
the matter of emphasis and speed. They 
will make all the difference to the tone 
and tempo of our work.” 

Mr. Dhebar said that development anc 
mobilization of domestic resources must be 
the mairi concern of the third Plan. For 
this he urged (1) quick completion of our 
incomplete, projects and the earliest anc 
fullest utilization of our industrial capacity 
(2) setting up norms in production, (3: 
regulation of prices while taking into 
account a fair return to the producer, (4 
a closer study of the wages and profits 
structure and (5) a similar study of ways 
of locating and mobilizing surplus. 

He stressed the need for organization 
in the widest sense of the term for mobi- 
lizing on a nationwide scale all tha 
available potential manpower and material 
resources. 

He said that if a co-operative commor- 
wealth was to be achieved the village 
panchayat would be the administrative 
basis, the village co-operative society its 
economic or business wing and the villag= 
school its cultural and social base. 

As for the Congress organization he 
said nothing would be possible without a 
dynamic organization, without a living 
mandal organization. The mandals had to 
grow with all their component wings— 
youth, women, Seva Dal, labour,  kisaa, 
landless labour, artisan, economic stud7 
and research, publications, the Harijars 
and the tribals and constructive work in 
other fields. 

The Congress, he said, “is a house thet 
has to be made more congenial anid 
strong.” 

Mr. Dhebar then traced the causes fer’ 
the absence of popular enthusiasm in tke 
Plans. Among them were the colossel 
weste of labour on profitless and non-prc- 
ductive work, the difference seen ine tke 
treatment of villages, basic defects in the . 
community’s approach to the problems of 
Harijans and tribals and the costly pattern 
of life still being cultivated. 
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Urging that inefficiency and corruption 
-in the administration should be remedied 
at all costs, the Congress President sugges- 
ted that a tribunal of judicial personnel 
experienced in public administration should 
speedily dispose of cases of corruption, etc., 
by public servants. The tribunal’s deci- 
sion should be final. 

Describing 1958 as a year of crisis for 
democracy, Mr. Dhebar said India had 
lessons to learn from the crisis. Democracy 
in india should show it could solve 
effectively the problems affecting the 
people, “as can be done under any other 
system, while allowing, in addition, for 
human freedom and individual liberty.” 

Referring to Indo-Pakistan relations, 
the Congress President said: “It is not our 
desire to isolate Pakistan or harm it in anv 
way.” 

He added: “The normal urge of nor. 
mal people in colonial. countries has been 
and is nationalism. Communalism has 
always hindered its fulfilment. If Pakis- 
tan were to look at the Arab world and 
the ‘African world; it would realize that 
the leaders of these countries also bear 
testimony to this reading of history. This 
difference in approach (between India and 
Pakistan) is the root cause of our trouble.” 

That difference was also at the root 
of the Kashmir problem, added Mr. 
Dhebar. “The argument that Mussalmans 
of Kashmir cannot live freely in India 
does not fit in either with this fundamental 
urge of nationalism or with the facts of the 
situation.: India has the largest Muslim 
population next only to Pakistan. Pakistan 
has to realize this—as India has realized, 
as Arab countries: have realized, as the 
whole of Africa is realizing—that we have 
to eschew religious isolationism.” 

' The Congress President said India 
- could take pride that- she had achieved in 
the last ten yeas a position of respect in 
the comity of nations, that while adher- 
ing to Panch Sheel she had successfully 
looked after the -defence of her frontiers, 
that she had solved the gigantic problem 
‘of integration of the States and to a great 
extent the refugee problem. India had also 
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in world markets and earn a reputation 
for financial stability despite all the pres- 
sure in a developing economy, 


The Lunik 


, 


The New York Timés of January 4, gives a 
comprehensive commentary on the cosmic 
rocket. As it is worthy of record, we append it 
below : 

The Moscow radio yesterday morning 
carried this announcement : 

On January 2, 1959, a cosmic rocket 
was launched toward the moon in the 
Use skew The launching ... . again 
demonstrates to the world the outstanding 
achievements of leading Soviet science 
and technology. 

The rocket—“Lunik,” the Russians are 
calling it—passed the moon last night and 
headed for orbit around the sun. It was 
unquestionably the greatest achievement of 
the Space Age and its psychological impact 
upon the world was profound. It em- 
phasized the steady widening of the 
horizons of the cold war. 

In that struggle the Soviet feat came 
at a time of growing Communist challenge 
to the West—not only in the realm of 
space but also in the military, diplomatic 
and economic fields. 

Lunik made plain that the Russians 
still hold the lead over the U.S. in the 
space competition. The American program 
has had major successes and is gathering 
momentum, yet it is now demonstrated 
that: the Russians have more powerful 
rockets—and therefore greater capacity to 
deliver intercontinental ballistic: missiles. 

In the military-diplomatic field, the 
Russians are mounting a serious challenge 
to the Western position on a vital front of 
the cold war-—divided Berlin and divided 
Germany. The West has refused to budge, 
and the big question as the new year 
begins is whether Moscow will press her 
challenge to the point of war. 

In the economic area the Communist 
powers have been mobilizing their resources 
strenuously to catch up with the West and 
are competing increasingly in trade and 


been able to maintain her financial credit aid, to underdeveloped countries. 
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The race into space between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. began just 
fifteen months ago today with the 
Russians’ announcement that they had put. 
_the first satellite into orbit around the 
earth. The announcemt had tremendous 
psychological and propaganda impact. It 
precipitated a storm of criticism in the 
United States about the laggard American 
program and spurred all agencies of the 
Government associated with missile de- 
velopment to greater efforts. Since then, 
Washington and Moscow have been en- 
gaged in a contest to ouidistance one an- 
other in their leaps into space—a contest 
in which the Russians consistently have 
held the edge. This has been chronology: 

October 4, 1957. Russians launch Sput- 
nik I; 184 pounds; maximum altitude 560 
miles. Disintegrated after three months. 

November 3, 1957. Russians launch 
Sputnik II; 1,120 pounds, with a dog 
@board; maximum altitude 1,056 miles. 
Disintegrated -after four and _ one-half 
raonths. : ae 

January 31, 1958. U.S. launches Ex- 
plorer I; 30.8 pounds; maximum altitude 
1,587 miles, Expected to orbit for three to 
five years. 


March 17, 1958. U.S. launches Vangu- 
ard II; 3.25 pounds; maximum altitude 
_ 2,466 miles. Expected to orbit at 
200 years. ee Mens 

March 26, 1958. U.S. Jaunches Ex. 
plorer III; 31 pounds; maximum altitude 
1,741 miles. Disintegrated after three 
months. 

May 15, 1958. Russians launch Sputnik 
III; 2,925.53 pounds (including 2,129 pounds 
of instruments and a carrier of unspecified 
weight); maximum altitude 1,168 miles. 
Expected to disintegrate within the next 
month. 


July 26, 1958. U.S. launches Explorer 
> IV; 38.43 pounds (including 18.26 pounds 
of instruments); maximum altitude 1,380 
miles. Expected to orbit for a few years. 
October 11, 1958. U.S. launches Pioneer 
I in an effort to hit or orbit the moon. 
Soared 71,300 miles, then on back and 
disintegrated. F 
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November 8, 1958. U.S. launches Pio-” 
neer IJ in a second attempt to reach the 
moon. Crashed back after flight of 7,500 
miles. 

December é* 1958. U.S. launches Pio- 
neer III aimed at passing the moon. Tum- 
bled back and disintegrated after reaching 
height of 66,654 miles. 


' December 18, 1958. U.S.. launches Atlas 
I; weight 8,700 pounds (including 167 
pounds of instruments); maximum altitude 
928 miles. Expected to disintegrate next 
month. 


Atlas gave a great psychological boos- 
to the U.S. in the missile race. Althougr 
the Russians were quick to point out tha- 
Sputnik III carried a far heavier payload. 
and a carrier that with its payloac 
exceeded Atlas’ total weight, the feelin; 
was that the U.S. for the first time migh: 
be abreast of Russia in the space race. 

Atlas’ weight, the belief was, had 
demonstrated that the U.S. could produce 
intercontinental missiles of about the same 
thrust and firepower as the Russian:. 
Questions were raised as to what ths 
Russians might have been concentrating 
on since their last successful space ventur=2 
with Sputnik III in May. 


Last Friday came the answer. Radio 
Moscow disclosed that a multi-stage rockct 
had been launched “toward the moon.” 
' 220,000 miles away. At 9:59 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time yesterday Moscow announ- 
ced that the rocket had streaked past ics 
nearest point to the moon at 4,660 miles— 
not much greater then the distance 
between Moscow and New York—and was 
continuing its flight into space under the 
influence of the sun, 93,000,000 miles away. 
Russian . scientists predicted that Lunik 
would go into orbit around the sun and 
become the first manmade planet. They 
said the artificial planet “would reach :ts 
nearest point te the sun—the perihelion— 
on January 14, when it will be at a 
distance of about 91,500,600 miles from it. 
Radio Moscow said the rocket will take 15 
months to orbit the sun. 

To break out into space, Lunik had to 
achieve what the Russians called “second 
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“cosmic speed”—about 7 miles per second. 
(‘First cosmic speed,” by the Russian 
d>finition, would be about the 6.5 miles 
per second needed to put a satellite into 
orbit.) The last stage of the rocket weighs 
3,245.2 pounds and 
of instruments for measuring the moon’s 
magnetic field; cosmic rays outside the 
eerth’s magnetic field; radio-activity around 
tke moon, and other data. It also carries a 
Russian flag and the inscription “Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, January, 
1959.” Friday night when the rocket was 
erossing the constellation Virgo, it emitted 
a sodium trail to enable Soviet scientists 
to photograph its flight. Western scientists 
esumated that the rocket must have 
weighed 250 tons on its launching pad. 


President Eisenhower issued a state- 
ment yesterday calling the Russian achi- 
evement “a great stride forward in man’s 
ad-ance into the infinite reaches of outer 


spece.” He said the Soviet scientists and —SJ\* ——*** pee : 
weapon tests and one on measures against 


q surprise attack—were in session during the 
ices aeapia ag entree’ = Sane Wt mle 
» past month. There, too, the unremitting 


engineers deserved a “full measure of 
crelit.” The Russians themselves calle 
Lunik the “first interplanetary vehicle 
anc said “preparations will be made to 
equip an expedition to the moon which 
would establish an observatory and inter- 
mediary base there for a future space 
flignt.” 

Scientists from all over the world paid 
trikute to the achievement. They pointed 
out that the Russians once again had de- 
morstrated the capacity to develop enor- 
mous rocket thrust in putting so heavy a 
vehicle into space, and said Lunik would 
rela, invaluable data. 


a new jolt and a new goad. By coincidence, 
just a few hours before the initial Soviet 


anncuncement, the House’ Committee on’ 


Astronautics and Space Exploration. urged 
the White Housé to order two additional 
rock=t shots at the moon &s quickly as 


possible. The only new’ U.S.-moon shot now’ 


scheduled is‘'an Army attempt tentatively 
set for February. Several members of 
Congress said they hoped the Administra- 
tion would speed up the program‘in the 
light -of the Soviet achievement. The 
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‘with no definite date for resumption. 
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consensus was that the Russians once again 
had scored a tremendous propaganda and. 
psychological triumph. 


‘The Cold War 





contains 796.5 pounds === ae 


The same issue of the New York Times 


gives the following picture of the Cold War at 
the beginning of the New Year. | 


Out of the fast-moving developments 
in East-West relations over the past month 
emerged the central question: Is the drifs 
toward an easing or hardening of inter- 
national conflict and tensions ? 

Most of the evidence gave little ground 
for optimism. The Russians were as un- 
yielding as ever in negotiations on kev 
issues and, on the-question of Germany at 
least, their pronouncements had taken on 
an ominous tone. 

Berlin is only one battlefront in the 
cold war. Another is Geneva, where two 
major conferencesone~on “halting nuclear 


Fe eabetenntiananunaaatadiiaae at end 








charactér_of the cold war was evidenk —~ 
The nuclear test conference recessed 
(December_19) for the holidays after 
reaching agreement on the relatively easy — 
and routine clauses_of a treaty establish- 
ing the framework for a test ban. But 
on tne key question of control and inspec- 


tion, there was as yet no evidence that the 
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“Russians were ready to accept the strict 
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measures the West regards as yi 
As for measures against surprise attack, 
the two sidés found-themselvesin-compléte 





eee ee ee pa dc snraesteren penne et 
' disagreement over an approach to~the~is- 


In the United States, Lunik came as 


sue. The West wantedyto explore the 
feasibility of _technical means to guard 
against surprise attack. The Russians wanted 
to.raise at the outset political questions 
basic to the entire disarmament contro- 
yersy. The meetings ended (December 18) 
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As against this disheartening evidence, 
there was the fact of the Mikoyan visit to 


the United States with its strong sugges- 
tion that_the Russians were looking for 
avenues of negotiations on at least some 


of the major East-West issues. The visit 
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itself was_arranged in an unusual_manner, 
Wit advance notice, the Soviet Govern- 


ment (December 17) asked the United 






' Last 


week Castro brought Batista | 
rea 





prom ranted the request a 
offici it be known that both President kind of government will Cuba have ana? 


Eisenkewer—and—Secretary_0 at 
would confer with Mr. Mikoyan if he 
Tequested interviews with them. 


Speculation as to Premier Khrush- 


chev’s motives in sending his top lieufenant 
» sachet mr — cr et, 
o Washington centered on three main 


theories. 


One_was that the Soviet leader _per- 
haps felt he overreached himself with his 


six-month ultimatum on Berlin and was 


looking for a_way out in the face of the 
firm Western response.. 








A second theory was that Khrushchev’s 


{ status in Russia, and the Communist world 


was not as secure as outward appearen- 
“Cés indicated, and that he might feel the 
need fo 


r some kind of settlement or j 
of tension with the West to strengthen his 


position. 
Sa 


Finally, there is Khrushchev’s long- 


Se GSS TSE BT cam eS. its President. He seized power 
standing desire for a bilateral summit 1952. It was Batista’s 


conférence with President Eisenhower—a 
meeting he apparently envisages_as_ having 


myriad propaganda advantages from the 
soviet viewpoint. The Mikoyan visit, the 





belief is, may be yet another attempt by 
the Soviet leader fo open the way for such 
B meeting, perhaps im Washington, with 
himself and President Eisenhower as the 


only major participants. 
: 


Cuba 


as a whole ¢ 


of an clique, 





julles what will be its relations with the US-~" 


ow will the change affect US_ 
relations with the Latin American worlg 


2 
The lush, crescent-shaped island of 


“Cuba, “pearl of the Antilles,” is 730 miles 


Jeng and about fifty miles wide. Largest 
and most populous island in the Carib- 
bean, Cuba has a_ population of 5,000,000. 
75 per cent of whom are white or mulatto 
24 per cent Negro. More than half the 
island is farm-land with sugar (one-eightt 
of the world’s total’ output), tobacco, anc 
tourism the principal industries in that 
order. American mining, oil and utility 
companies have investments in Cuba 
estimated at over $1,000,000,000. 


CFor a_quarter of a century, Genera. 


Fulgencio Batista, now_58, has been é 


jor power in 


we 





ne 


a bloodless coup in 


Fronted 


second venture as Cuban dictator. As heac_ 
| y clique, he controlled Cuba frow. 
behind the scenes from 1933 fo T939, ther. 


3 
moved into e open to defeat Ramor 


moved into” the open to defeat Ramor 
Grau San Martin for the Presidenc 
Constitutionally unable to succeed Aimset? 


he stepped down in 1944 and spent most 


of the ensuing years, until his 1952 coup 
in voluntary exile in the United States. 
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Batista’s rule has been marked by 
corruption, cynicism and police terror., He. 


— sought to build popular support by conces- 
The fertile and sunny island of Cuba, the sions to the Government-controlled labor. 
bigkest in the Caribbean, entered into_a new unions, somewhat in the manner of. Peror 
political chapter _at_the turn_of the year; The in Argentina. But he also* permitted ar. 
Fdetails of the drama given below is an extract ever-widening circle of cronies to dir 
from The New York Times: liberally into the public trough and there 
“I will be a hero or a martyr!” Fidel were well substantiated reports of cpn- 
Castro said in 1956, the year he launched nections between Batista and the racke- 
what then appeared to be a forlorn attempt teers who ran Cuba’s profitable gambling 
to overthrow the Cuban dictatorship of enterprises. Increasingly the intellectuals, 
Fulgencio Batista. the middle class, and many hbusinessmer. 
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who _had no stomach for the rampant 


™ bribery and payoffs, became alienated. communication 7 centers, oil depots __ang 
Batista met the opposition by brutal police isolated Government encampments. During 


measures. Torture 


and murder behind ‘the past six 
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him while his guerrillas. have raided 
and. 


fe 


months, the Castro forces have 





prison walls became common. To his concéntrated on paralyzing the sugar in- 


critics, Batista had one answer: the island’s dustry. Under the 


sugar-based economy was flourishing under 


hs administration. Superficially that was 


“trué. But beneath the surface prosperit 
“festéred potentially explosive political dis- 
ccntent. 


Lr : 
O the discontented was Fidel 


Castro. This'is a thumbnail sketch of 
_Castro.: 

Age, 31. Son of a Spanish pick and 
stovel laborer who rose to rich sugar 
planter. Schooled in law at the University 
of Havana. Came into political prominence 
in 1952 as a student leader protesting 
Batista’s coup. Six feet_tall, olive_¢om- 
pl=xion; full-faced, has worn a beard since 


“1956. Good talker, intense; speaks elo- 
quent Spanish, somé English. Likes cigars 


—with Havana flavor. 
On July 26, 1953, Castro led an 


abortive raid on the Moncado. Army 
barracks at Santiago de Cuba. Nearly half 
of the force of 165 in Castro’s band were 
killed, most of them after they had surren- 
de-ed. But the incident marked the found- 
ing of the 26th of July Movement, a revo- 
lutionary group which prepared under 
Castro’s leadership, first in New York, then 
in, Mexico, for an eventual assault on the 
Bazista Government. 

On December 2, 1956, Castro__landed 
with eighty-two men on the Oriente coast. 
Once again, most of his followers were 
wiped out, but he escaped into the Wi 
Sierra Maestra Mountains in Oriente 
province. 

_From that base for the past two years 


Castro has waged a constan it-and-run 





guerrilla war against the vastly superior 
1 66 ” 
Government forces. His “army,” a handful 


‘at the outset, probabil never numbered 
more than 5,000. But time and again he 
has eluded Government efforts to capture 





threat of economic, 
paralysis,_the__tide__inexorably began to 
iurn_against_ Batista. 

“Last week-end Cuba stirred with ex- 
citement. The civil war had reached the 
showdown stage. Batista had gambled on 
an all-out offensive to crush the rebellion 
by the New Year; Castro answered by 
abandoning his guerrilla tactics and laun- 
ching an offensive of his own. 

Three insurgent columns advanced on 
the rail junction of Santa Clara, 150 miles 
southeast of Havana, in a daring bid to 
bisect the island. On Sunday the biggest 
battle of the civil war ensued. Batista sent 
reinforcements by rail but the rebels 
defeated them. The rebels: boasted: “Ba- 
tista’s overthrow is near.” On Tuesday 
two of Batista’s sons flew to New York, 
ostensibly for a “holiday.” All day Wednes- 
day the battle for Santa Clara continued. 
Radio Havana declared: “All is going 
well!” Then the Army—demoralized by 
their own high casualties and those of 
civilians—began defecting in large num- 
bers. That night Santa Clara fell to the 
rebels. | 
Early. Thursday, after attending a New 
Year’s Eve party, Batista summoned his, 
aides. He announced that he was resign- 
ing “to prevent further bloodshed.” He 
named a junta headed by General Eulogio 
Cantillo to run the Government. Cantillo 
appointed Dr. Carlos Piedra, the oldest 
member of the Supreme Court,as Provi- 
sional President. At 3:30 A. M. Batista, 


tat te 


accompanied by his wife and one child, 


fled to sanctuary in the Dominican Re- 
public. Five other Batista children and 
about 400 high military and Government 
officials and wealthy supporters of the t 
regime also fled by sea and air, most of% 
them to the United States. 
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WORKING AND PROSPECTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 
IN INDIA 


By Pror. RAMESH NARAIN MATHUR, M.A., Lu.B., Ph.p. 


Tun recent developments leading to the collapse 
of parliamentary government and rise of mili- 
tary despotism in all Asian countries with the 
exception of India and Ceylon are an eye- 
opener to all lovers of democracy in the world. 
There is no doubt that the people of Burma, 
Indonesia, Thailand and Pakistan who are now 
under the heels of military dictatorship suffer 
from deep-rooted economic’ and political malaise 
—unemployment, grinding poverty, low levels of 
nutrition, lack of democratic traditions, effective 
leadership and organised political parties. The 
military dictators holding the reins of govern- 
ment in these regions have promised the people 
better standards of living and a sound economy. 
The people have accepted the change, however 
unwillingly, over-awed by the might of the 
dictators. 

The impact of all these developments has 
a direct bearing to the Indian political situation 
and the study of this problem deserves serious 
consideration of all democrats in India. 

It is admitted by all that dictatorship is no 
substitute for democracy. An_ enlightened 
monarch or even a generous and prudent dicta- 
tor may honestly strive to help and elevate the 
masses, but wherever power rests with a man or 
a class, a scornful selfishness sooner or later 
creeps back and deprayes the conduct of affairs. 
In such political regimes leaders become laws 
unto themselves and impose their will on their 
people by coercion and force, corrupting their 
minds and degrading their souls. Democracy in 
the words of Dewey ‘has faith in the capacities 
‘of human nature, faith in human intelligence 
and in the power of pooled and _ co-operative 
experience’. Democracy alone can eall forth 
the whole-hearted and voluntary co-operation 
of all men and in it alone the average man can 





1. Intelligence in the Modern World: 
John Dewey’s Philosophy, p. 402. 


hope for the betterment of his lot. Democracy 
need not necessarily be inefficient and ineffi- 
cacious in fulfilling the needs of the people. Lis 
failure is essentially the failure of those 
charged with the responsibility of administer- 
ing the affairs of the country. It will be worta- 
while examining the working and prospects of 
parliamentary democracy in India. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY AND Irs 
WoRKING IN INDIA 


India adopted in its Constitution a system 
of parliamentary form of government on the 
Western pattern. This system was not new to 
India and India had sufficient experience 0% 
working parliamentary. institutions during she 
British rule. The Britishers were reluctant to 
introduce parliamentary form of government in 
India. According to them it could only work in 
a homogenous community where people were 
intelligent and well-informed, where a political 
consensus existed, where the majority respected 
the views of the minority and the minority was 
prepared to abide by the judgment of the 
majority. They pointed out that Westera 
democracy was ill-suited to Indian .traditions 
and institutions. The authors of the Simon 
Repori wrote in despair that parliamentary 
system was ‘a difficult and delicate operation 
to transport to India’. . . . It was native to 
the soil of Britain and had ‘developed in 
accordance with the day-to-day needs of the 
people, and has been fitted like a well-worn 
garment to the figure of the wearer, but it Coes 
not follow that it will suit everybody .. . 
British parliamentarianism in India is a transla- 
tion and even in the best translations the essen- 
tial meaning is apt to be lost.? The Simon Com- 
mission were sceptical about the expors of 
parliamentary system to India but did not offer 


2. Simon Report, Vol. Tl, pp. 6-7. 
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Incia, any well-defined alternative. In spite of 
“~diszouragement by the British reactionaries India 
was set on the road to self-government by the 
effurts of progressive Indians and British- radi- 
cal thinkers. The primary object of the Mont- 
forl Report was to justify that ‘the obstacles 
wh ch British. statesmanship had hitherto re- 
garied as prohibiting a parliamentary system in 
India could somehow or the other be over- 
come.” The Britishers did introduce parlia- 
mentary institutions in India and conceded 
parially the demand for responsible government 
through the Government of India Acts 1919 and 
1937. After the transfer of power into Indian 
hamls parliamentary form of government has 
been put into operation at the Centre and in 
the States, 
WORKING oF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
The Indian Parliament has been function- 
ing since the enactment of Republican Constitu- 
tion on a rich background of parliamentary 
experience. However, the absence of an effec- 
tive opposition party at the Centre and the 
States has tended to make the executive irres- 
pon.ible, As pointed out by Jai Prakash Narain 
on the eve of the second general elections: 
“An effective opposition is the essence 
c{ parliamentary democracy. It is in this 
cssential aspect that our democracy is 
seriously lacking. There is practically no 
parliamentary opposition today and we have 
£ near to one-party rule. This is a dan- 
gerous situation, particularly in the context 
cf the growing power of am already too 
yowerful bureaucracy, totally removed (at 
tae higher levels) from the lives of the 
Feople; and also in the context of the appa- 
rent drive towards State capitalism (which 
i; the economic side of the shield of bureau- 
cratism) and of the pernicious cult of person- 
ality which is sedulously being created.” 
Though the danger pointed out by Shri Jai 
Prakash Narain is very real, but it appears that 
part es in India are still in the process of evolu- 
tion and it will take time for them to conso- 
lidata themselves with the growth of enlightened 


oo 


3. Coupland: The Indian Problem, 1833- 
19385 yp. 54. 
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public opinion, The opposition parties consti- 
tuted at present have imperfect realisation of 
the nature and functions of parties and they 
fritter away their energies for personal interests. 
This partly explains why no effective or respon- 


sible opposition to the major political party has, 


emerged at the Centre and the States. However, 
whatever oppositon groups exist in the country 
are given due Importance in the working of 


£ 


legislatures and are associated with the various © 


sub-committees of the chambers, e.g., the 
Business Advisory Committee, the Assurance 
Committee, the Delegated Legislation Com- 
mittee, the Rules Committee, the Estimates 
Committee, the Public Accounts Committee. It 
is necessary that more statutory parliamentary 
committees be set up on foreign policy, indus- 
trial policy, planning, labour, civil libertics and 
defence and various political parties bé repre- 
sented on them proportionately. This will in- 
spire confidence in the minority party groups 
and enlist their co-operation in the work of the 
well-being of the nation. The opposition parties 
will then not indulge in irresponsible criticism 
of the ruling party, but support it over broad 
questions of national and foreign policy. This 
will economise the time of the legislatures and 
enable the latter to devote their entire time to 
discussion of policy issues. 

Another disquieting feature een in the 
working of the parliamentary government 
in States is a great deal of lack of 
cohesion and solidarity in the ruling party. 
In Travancore-Cochin, Andhra, PIEPSU and 
the Punjab, political instability resulted 
due to bickerings and quarrels among 
leaders in the party. President’s rule was 
imposed in these States for some time to secure 
stability and continuity of administration and 
if was withdrawn when normal functioning of 
eovernment became possible. Another factor 
weakening the solidarity of the party organiza- 
tion is the growth of regionalism, linguism, com- 
munalism and casteism. The Constitution of 
India has eschewed these by providing for joint 


electorates and adult suffrage, but these have « 


been brought in by the back-door by parties 
choosing candidates for election on communal 
and easte considerations. The linguistic’ re- 
organization of States has unleashed narrow 
regional interests which run counter to national 
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interests. Maharashtrian and Gujarati sentiment 


/’s against the bilingual Bombay solution and 


cr 


they want to undo the decision of the Parliament 
in this matter by resort to direct action. Simi- 


‘ darly in the Punjab, the regional formula which 


had brought about a settlement over the claims 
of Hindi and Punjabi as provincial language 


has again been reopened, leading to deteriora- 


tion in the relationship of the two communities, 
Hindus and Sikhs. In Rajasthan, group rivalries 
have been temporarily suspended by Central 
intervention. Again, corruption is rampant in 
the administration and vested interests are 
putting up obstruction in the implementation of 
socio-economic reforms 
government. 

All these constitute a real threat to Indian 
democracy. It is worthwhile referring to the 
recent criticism of Shri Jai Prakash Narain on 


_ the present parliamentary system. According to 
' him parliamentary democracy had failed in 


- alternative to parliamentary democracy 


India. He suggested that it should be scrapped 
and replaced by a system of non-party demo- 
cracy based on decentralized economy with 
villages as units of self-government. His sug- 
gestion for eliminating parliamentary form of 
government cannot be accepted as the only 
is 
totalitarianism, but his other suggestions relat- 
ing to the need for purifying politics and ad- 
ministration cannot be lightly ignored. It is 


* necessary to rejuvenate Congress and purge it 


~ 


of all evils which are degrading poiltical life. 
The great need of the hour is eradication of 
poverty and ignorance of the masses. There is 
need for psychological change in the people and 
in their attitudes. Democracy is not firmly 
planted in the Indian soil. It lacks a solid base. 
The people of a locality have no realization of 
their social responsibilities and do not live on the 
principles of co-operation and fellow-feelings. 
The Panchayat and local bodies are torn as- 
under by petty jealousies and bickerings. It is 
necessary to impart civic training and education 
to the masses so that they may better realise 
their responsibilities as good citizens of their 
country. The greatest apathy and callous in- 


initiated by the. 
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difference of the people to the civic duties is ™ 
largely due to their grinding poverty and hun- 
ger. No doubt the State has launched the Five- 
Year Plans, the Community Projects and 
National Extension services for the economic 
development of the people, but there should be no 
self-complacency about them. The peopte have 
reason to apprehend that with the present ad- 
ministrative machine improvement cannot be 
effected substantially. Moreover, the burden of 
taxation is hitting the common people hard. The 
people will be reassured only if great economies 
are made in the cost of civil administration and 
a drastic cut is made in the expenses of the 
Government of India consistent with their cffi- 
ciency. There must be a sense of urgency in the 
execution of the socio-economic plans and 
people’s whole-hearted co-operation should be 
enlisted in the solution of the problem vitally 
affecting them. Efforts should be made on a 
large scale in reinforcing the faith of the people 
in democracy. There should be politicai clubs, 
discussion groups, seminars which should dis- 
cuss the problems of parliamentary democracy 
and encourage independent thinking among the 
people. Parliamentarians and legislators should 
go to their constituencies and explain to the 
electorate the work and activities of the legis. 
latures and discuss with them the various 
problems facing the country. This will help in 
broadening the outlook of the people and in eli- 
minating narrow sectional interests. 


It would appear from above that.chances 
of saving democracy in India are brighter than 
elsewhere. The people of India are by nature 
peace-loving, tolerant and co-operative. Ii carly 
steps are taken to eradicate poverty and _ illi- 
teracy of the masses, and people’s participation 
in plans and projects at all levels is secured, it 
will seinforce their faith in democracy. Demo- 
cracy in India can succeed through ag co- 
operative endeavour of a responsible executive, 
a, responsible legislature, ‘a responsible bureau- 
cracy and a respgnsible citizenry. It is expected 
that all concerned will rise to occasion and 
understand the needs of the people and, solve 
them in a peaceful democratic way. 
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(XVII) Fundamental Rights: Right to Property (Continued) 


By D. N. BANERJEE, 


Surendranath Banerjea Professor and Head of 


Umversity of Calcutta 


I ) 
In our three preceding articles! in this series 
we have dealt with certain aspects of our 
Fundamental Right to Property. In this article 
We propose to deal with some other aspects of 
ths same Right. 


If 

In a preceding article? we have shown that 
ou- Fundamental Right to Property as origin- 
ally cuaranteed by our Constitution and as ex- 
pounded by our Supreme Court, has, legally 
spcaking, been, in effect, largely abrogated by 
the new Clausa (2) of Article 31 of the Consti- 
tufion. And as will appear from what follows, 
there has been a further erosion of this right as 
a result of some other provisions of the Consti- 
tution. Thus, as shown before,’ we find, in the 
first place, in Clause (2A) of Article 31 of the 
Coastitution: 

“Where a law does not provide for the 
transier of the ownership or right to possession 
of any property to the State or to a corporation 
owxed or controlled by the State, it shall not 
be icemed to provide for the compulsory acqui- 
sition or requisitioning of property, notwith- 
starding that it deprives any person of his 
property.” 

As noted before,> this Clause was inserted 
in Article 831 by the Constitution (Fourth 
Amendment) Act, 1955. The plain meaning of 
the Clause appears to be that if a law does not 
provide for the transfer of the ownership or 
right to possession of any property to the State 
or ft a corporation owned or controlled by the 
State, 1t will not come within the scope of the 


1. See Thee Modern Review for January, 
April and July, 1958. 

2. See The Modern Review for January, 
1958, pp. 36-37. 

®. See ibid., p. 25. 

4. For the meaning of the term “State” 
in tais Clause, reference may be made to Article 
12 of our Constitution. - 

5. See The Modern Review for January, 
195€, p. 26. 
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new Clause (2) of Article 31 and, therefore, the 
question of payment of any compensation will 
not arise, even though the law may in effect. 
deprive a person of his property. That is to say, 
even if a person is thus “substantially deprived 
of his property, there shall be no question of 
compensation” payable to him unless there is 


-a “technical acquisition or technical requisition” 


under the said Clause (2) .° Thus, as the Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry, Government of 
India (Shri T. T. Krishnamachari), pointed 
out in the Lok Sabha,? New Delhi, on 15th 
March, 1955, the underlying “idea. of Article 
31(2A) is that mere deprivation would not 
entitle a person to compensation.” He also 
stated® that “Article 31(2A) has to be read ! 
with Article 31(1)” of the Constitution; that 
“Article 31(1) plus Article 31(2A) will constt- 
tute what is understood in American Constitu- 
tional Law as the police powers of the State”’ 
as contradistinguished from the power of emi- 
nent domain in American Law contemplated by 
Article 31(2) of our Constitution; and that 
“Article 31(5)(b) provided for circumstances 
similar to what we intend to provide in Article 
31(2A)” of the Constitution. 

Practically similar views were also eX~- 
pressed by the Minister in the Ministry of Law, 
Shri H. V. Pataskar, in the Rajya Sabha on 
20th April, 1955, with regard to the object of 
Clause (2A) of Article 31. “Clause (2A),” he 
observed,® “has to be read with Article 31(1) 
and (Article) 31(2). There seems to have been 
some confusion as to whether 31(1) is some- 
thing different or the same thing as 31(2). 
31(1) only refers to deprivation of property 





6. See Shri N. C. Chatterjee’s speech in 
the Lok Sabha on 14th March, 1955.—Lok+* 
Sabha Debates, 14th March, 1955, columns 
1966-1967. 

_ %. Lok Sabha Debates, 15th March, 1955, 
column 2151. 

8. See ibid. ! 

9. Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, 
Official Report, 20th April, 1955, columns 
5336-5337. . 
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while 31(2) refers to acquisition or requisition result that whenever any private property was. 


of property. There have been cases in which 
there has been (a) difference of opinion? 
among the most eminent judges as to whether 
~e81(1) and 31(2) were distinct or they were 
(the) same. In order to clear such doubts and 
to explain what is referred to in 31(1) and 
31(2) we are laying down in (2A) as to what 
shall not amount to acquisition or requisition. 
That is a negative provision.” And when a 
member of the Rajya Sabha asked the Minister 
in the Ministry of Law as to whether or not he 
was “enlarging the contents” of Article 31(1) 
by the insertion of Clause (2A) in Article 31, 
his reply was:14 
“Even from the beginning that was our inten- 
tion, I will not go into the details but at the 
time when the Constituent Assembly made this 
provision,” their idea was that 31(1) was to be 
different from 31(2). In order to obviate any 
misunderstanding that may arise (2A) nega- 
tively provides what shall not amount to acqui- 
sition or requisition” (and, therefore, require 
the payment of any compensation) . 
This view was practically endorsed by the 
- Minister of Home Affairs, Shri Govind Ballabh 
Pant, when he stated#3 in the Rajya Sabha or 
20th April, 1955: 

“(2A) is meant only to clarify the doubts 
and misgivings, that had been aroused by cer- 
tain (judicial) decisions, With regard to 
(831) (1) and (81) (2) it is to indicate that 
(Clause) (1) which relates to deprivation of 
property is not in any way linked with (Clause) 
(2) of Article 31.” 

On a previous occasion* the Minister of 
Home Affairs had also stated in the Rajya 
Sabha in connexion with Clause (2A): 

“The Supreme Court had inter-connected; 
Clauses (I) and (2) of Article 31, with the 











10. See our article in this connexion in 
¢Thd Modern Review for April, 1958. 
11. Parliamentary Debates, Rajya Sabha, 
Official Report, 20th April, 1955, column 5337. 
12. Obviously, for our Fundamental 
Right to Property. 
13. See the Parhamentary Debates  re- 
ferred to in foot-note 11 above, column 5341. 
-* See Debates, Rajya Sabha, 19th’ March, 
1955, cols. 2511-2512. . 
+ See in this connexion our article in The 
Modern Review for April, 1958. 


taken possession of by the State, according tc 
them compensation would be due. Well, this is 
an impossible position. In the United States, 
they divide the powers of the State into two 
categories—the police powers on the one hand 
and those of eminent domain on the other. The 
State 1s always competent to exercise the police 
powers . . . . Now, if the interpretation thet 
has been placed (by the Supreme Court) on 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 31 holds the field 
and is allowed to remain as it is, then it becomes 
doubtful whether even the police powers can be 
exercised by the State. So what has been said 
in Clause (2A) leads to this that where pro- 
perty is acquired for a public purpose or is ra- 
quisitioned for such a purpose, then generally, 
compensation will be payable in the manrer 
and in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the Legislature, but when property is not 
acquired for a public purpose, if it is confiscated, 
say, under a law, or is taken under managemcnt 
for a public purpose, and for similar other pur- 
poses... .., then no compensation will be 
paid. That is the plain meaning of Clause 
(2A). Whatever misunderstanding and con- 
fusion would otherwise arise in consequence of 
the recent (judicial) decisions would be allaved 
and removed by this clarification of the purpose 
of Clauses (1) and (2)” of Article 31. 

Before we deal further with the impl.ca- 
tions of Clause (2A) of Article 31, we may say 
a few words here with regard to the cireum- 
stances in. which this Clause was inserted in 
the Article. It appears from the debate" in our 
Parliament in 1955 in connexion with the Con- | 
stitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill that Clause 
(2A) was inserted in the Article, primarily, 
with a view to meeting the situation created by | 
the judgments in our Supreme Court in what is | 
popularly known as the second Sholapur 7ills 
case. In this case the majority of the Jrdges 


14. See, for instance, the Lok f£abha 
Debates of 14th and 15th March and Iitr and 
12th April, 1955; also the debates in the I2ajya 
Sabha of 17th and 19th March and 19th and 
20th April, 1955. 

15. Dwarkadas Shrinivas of Bombay V. 
The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Co. Lid., 
and Others.—See The Supreme Court Reports, 
1954, Vol. V, Parts VI & VII, June and July, 
1954, pp. 674-738. 
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of the Supreme Court consisting of Patanjali 
Sastri C.J., Mahajan, Bose and Ghulam 
Hasan JJ., held on 18th December, 1953, that 
@ articular Ordinance!® promulgated by the 
Go~ernor-General of India on 9th January, 
195), and an Act! of Parliament, enacted on 
Oth April, 1950, which had replaced the 
Ordinance, had in effect authorized “a, depriva- 
tiort® of the property of (the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving) Company within the meaning of 
Article 31 (as it was originally) without com- 
pensation” and were “not covered by the excep- 


1 mttely 





16. Called the Sholapur Spinning and 
Weeving Company (Emergency Provisions) 
Ordmance (No. II) of 1950. 

17. The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Company (Emergency Provisions) Act of 1950. 

It may be noted here that the net result of 
the Ordinance referred to in the preceding 
foot-note and the Act of Parliament which later 
on r2placed it, was that the Managing Agents 
of tle Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Com- 


pany Ltd. “were dismissed, the directors hold-_ 


ing office at the time automatically vacated 
their office, the Government was authorized to 
appo-unt new directors, the rights of the share- 
holders of the Company were curtailed in the 
matters of voting, appomtment of directors, 
passing of resolutions and applying for winding 
up (he Company), and power was also given 
to the Government to further modify the 
Indian Companies Act in its application to the 
Company.” It may also be noted here that “in 
accorlance with the provisions of the ordinance 
new directors were appointed by the Govern- 
ment.” All these steps were taken by the 
Government as, it had been alleged, “on account 
of mimmanagement and neglect a situation had 
arisen in the affairs of the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Company, Ltd., which had pre- 
judiciwlly affected the production of an essential 
commedity and had caused serious unemploy- 
ment amongst a certain section of” the Indian 
people. Thus an emergency had arisen “which 
rendered it necessary to make special provision 
for ths proper management and administration 
of the said Company.” As a matter of fact, the 
Sholapur Mills had been closed under an order 
of the old directors of the Company with effect 
from 27th August, 1949. 

Fos further details, see The Supreme Court 
Reports, 1950, Vol. I, Parts [IX and X, Decem- 
ber, 1950, pp. 869-940; also 1954, Vol. V, 
Parts VI and VII, June and July, 1954, 
pp. 674-738. 
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tion in Clause (5) (b) (ii) of that Article;” and 
that the Ordinance and the Act thus violated 
“the fundamental rights of the Company under 


Article 31(2) of the Constitution” and were, 
therefore, unconstitutional. of 
Mahajan J. of the majority side also 


stated,!® in essence, in the course of his judg- 
ment in the case under consideration: 

“It is the duty of (the) Courts to be watch- 
ful for the constitutional rights of the citizen 
and against any stealthy encroachments there- 
on. By promulgating the Ordinance, the 
Government has not merely taken over the 
superintendence of the affairs of the Company 
but has in effect and substance taken over the 
undertaking itself. In the situation the conten- 
tion has no force that the effect of the Ordi- 
nance is that the Central Government has taken- 
over the superintendence of the affairs of the 
Company and that the impugned legislation is 
mercly regulative in character. In the present 
case practically all incidents of ownership have 
been taken over by the State and nothing has 
been left with the Company but the mere husk 
of title and in the premises the impugned 
statute has overstepped the limits of. legitimate 
Social Control Legislation, and has infringed 
the fundamental right of the Company guaran- 


18. What amounts to a deprivation? In 
the course of its judgment in The State of West 
Bengal V. Subodh Gopal Bose and Others, the 
Supreme Court of India had held on 17th 
December, 1953, by a majority (consisting of 
Patanjali Sastri C.J. and Mehr Chand Maha- 
jan and Ghulam Hasan JJ.): 

“No cut and dried test can be formulated 
as to whether in a given case the owner is 
‘deprived’ of his property within the meaning of 
Article 31; each case must be decided as it 
arises on its own facts. Broadly speaking, it 
may be said that an abridgement (of the rights 
of ownership) would be so substantial as to 


amount to a deprivation within the meaning of, 


Article 31, if, in effect, it withheld the property 
from the possession and enjoyment of the 
owner, or seriously impaired its use and enjoy- 
ment by him, or materially reduced its value.” 

—See The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, 
Vol. V, Parts VI and VII, June and July, 
1954, fp. 589 and 618. 

19. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, 
Vol. V, June and July, 1954, pp. 676, 691 
and 704, 3 
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teed to it under Article 31(2) of the Constitu- 
tion and is, therefore, unconstitutional.” 

And Bose J., also of the majority side, 
observed* in the course of his judgment in this 
case: 

“Property includes ‘any interest? in ‘any 
commercial or industrial undertaking.’ It also 
includes any interest in ‘any company owning 
any interest im any commercial or industrial 
undertaking... 2... -In my opinion, the 
possession and acquisition referred to in Clause 
(2) (of Article 31) mean the sort of ‘possession’ 
and ‘acquisition’ that amounts to ‘deprivation’ 
within the meaning of Clause (1) (of Article 
31). No hard and fast rule can be laid down. 
Each ease must depend on its own facts. But 
if there is substantial deprivation, then Clause 
(2) is, in my judgment, attracted. By sub- 
stantial deprivation I mean the sort of depri- 
vation that substantially robs a man of those 
‘attributes of enjoyment which normally accom- 
pany rights to, or an interest in, property. The 
form is unessential. It is the substance that 
We must seek. Has that happened here? Of 
course, 1t has. The plaintiff and the company 
have been left with the mere husk of titiey . -. 
. . . If that is not ‘deprivation’ it is difficult 
to know what is . ...-.. The production of 
essential commodities and the employment of 
labour are matters for the State and statutory 
bodies to handle. They have the right, when 
the law so permits it, to take over this :espon- 
sibility when the public interests so demand 
but if by doing so they deprive private indivi- 
duals and non-statutory bodies of their 
interests in property in the sense explained 
above they must pay compensation.” 

It may be interesting to note here that 
Das J. of the Supreme Court arrived at the 
same conclusion as the majority of its Judges 
in the second Sholapur Mills case, although by 
a different process of reasoning. In effcct, he 
held?°: 

- “The provisions?! of the Ordinanee and 
the Act (of Parliament replacing it) are dras- 
tic in the extreme. The Managing Agents and 
the elected Directors (of the a Spinning 
ig Ibid. , pp. 733-85. 


+ See in this connexion foot- not 17 
above. 


20. See zbid., pp. 677 and 729-30. 


and Weaving Company) have been dismissed 
and new Directors have been appointed by thee 
State. So far as the Company is concerned it 
has been completely denuded of the possession - 
of its property. All that has been left to the 
Company is its bare legal title. It is inrpossible 
to uphold this law as an instance of the exer- 
cise of the State’s police power as an emergency 
measure. It has far over-stepped the mits of 
police power and is, in substance, nothing short 
of expropriation by way of the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain, and as the law has 
not provided for any compensation®? if must 
be held to offend the provisions of Article 31 
(2)” of the Constitution. 

Thus the Supreme Court held with Q Vir- 
tual unanimity what we may call the Sholapur 
Mills Ordinance as well as the Act af Parlia- 
ment which had replaced it as unconszitutiona. 
and invalid, since they had not provided for 
any compensation as required by Article 32(2) 
of the Constitution although they had, among 
other things, directed the management and 
running of the Mills by directors aprointed by 
the Government. The action of the Goverr- 
ment in relation to the Mills was 30nsidercd 
by the majority of the Judges of the Court ss 
“In effect a deprivation of the property of the 
(Sholapur Spinning and Weaving) Company 
within the meaning of Article 31 without com- 
pensation®,” and by Das J. as “in substance, 
nothing short of expropriation by way of the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain” with- 
out any compensation. As noted before, tuis 
decision of the Supreme Court led :n 1955 to 
the insertion of Clause (2A) in Article 31. ‘Ve 
have already referred to some official cxplana- 
tions of the object of Clause (2A). We may 
refer here to one more such - explaration— we 
mean the explanation which the Minister of 
Home Affairs (Shri Govind Ballabh Pant) 
offered in the Rajya Sabha on 17th March, 
1955, obviously with reference to the propesed 
Clause (2A) as provided for in the Constitu- 
tion (Fourth Amendment) Bill. “aon. Maem- 
bers”, he observed*4, “may be aware of ovher 
decisions that ‘vere taken by the (Supreme) 
Court im the Sholapur case which is well- 








21. See foot-note 17 above, 
22; The italics are owrs. 
23. The italics are ours. 
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known. They held that the law which enable (d) 
the ‘Government to take charge of a fac- 
tory which had been mismanaged or closed, 
temporarily, in order to set matters right and 
30 convert it into a going and profitable con- 
cern was ultra vires, This goes against the 
social purpose. At a time like this when we are 
striving for the promotion and establishment 
of a Welfare State, we have to see that pro- 
duction is increased and unemployment is 
diminished. If those in charge of any under- 
taxing are unable to discharge their responsi. 
tility, then the State steps in in order to serve 
the needs of the community and also to save 
toem against themselves. I do not think that 
tiere can be any question of payment of com- 
pensation in such caseS. Again, according to 
tacse interpretations,.I think, perhaps if a per- 
son who was unable to look after his property 
well, were required to make over his property 
to the Court of Wards so that he may have the 
fill benefit of it, then that notification too 
might be regarded as being ultra vires so that 
you cannot even save people who are extrava- 
gent, who are stupid and who have fallen in 
bed ways, even for their own benefit. So from 
whichever. aspect one may see, it has become 
essential to amend this Artiele (7.¢., Article 
31). We have not in any way interfered with 
tha original Scheme*®, It remains as it is, but 
we have sought protection for these demon- 
strably useful and neceSsary measures jor the 
good of the community, for the alleviation of 
suffering and for the elevation of the suppressed 
by making a few exceptions.” 

There is certainly force in the point of 
view of the Minister of Home Affairs. 

it may also be reasonably argued that the 
decision of the Supreme Court which had held 
the Sholapur Mills Ordinance and the Act of 
Parliament replacing it, unconstitutional and 
invalid on the ground that they had, among 
other things, provided, without any compensa- 
trior., for the management of the Miaills virtu- 
ally by the Government, would put a premium 
on the mismanagement of industrial and com- 
merziul concerns in future in the expectation 
of compensation from the State. 

"There is another point to be noted here 


24. Debates, Rajya Sabha, 17th March, 
195£, Columns 2234-2235. 
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in connexion with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the second Sholapur Mills Case. It is 
not very clear from the decision, as to whom 
compensation was to be paid and, exactiy, for 
what reason. Although the Ordinance and the 
Act in question had temporarily taken away?’ 
some of the valuable rights of the share-holders 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Com- 
pany, such, for instance, as the right to vote, 
the right to elect directors, etc., and although 
they had made a special provision for the 
“management and administration” of the Com- 
pany virtually by the State, yet they had not 
provided for the transfer of the title to the 
property of the Company “to the State or its 
nominee”, As Das J. stated in the course of 
his judgment?’ in the second Sholapur case, so 
far as the property of the share-holders was 
concerned, the position was that the shares 
still belonged to them; that they could hold | 
them or dispose of them; that if any dividend 
was declared, they would get it; and that if. 
there was any winding up of the Company and 
if after the payment of all liabilities there re- 
mained any surplus, they would “participate 
in that surplus.” Thus, to quote a member of 
the Lok Sabha?’, “the property (of the Com- 
pany) remained the property of the Company. 
The shares of the share-holders remained the 
shares of the share-holders. The benefits de- 
rived out of the management of the Company 
(by the State) went to the share-holders.” It 
is, therefore, pertinent to ask in these circum- 
stances to whom, exactly, compensation was t0« 
be paid. The Supreme Court appears to have 
been silent on this point in its decision in the 
second Sholapur Mills case. 
Ill 

We have shown above what may be urged 
in favour of Clause (2A) in Article 31 of our 
Constitution. We shall now sec the other side 
of the picture. 


25. This does not seem to have been the 
case ultimately. See in this connexion our arti- 
cle in The Modern Review for January, 1958. 





26. See foot-note 17 above in this cons, 
nexion. 
27. See The Supreme Court Reports, 194, 


Vol, V, June and July, 1954, pp. 725-30. 

28. See Shri C. C. Saha’s speech in the 
Lok Sabha on 14th March, 1955.—Lok Sabha 
Debates, 14th March, 1955, Column 2047, 


SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 


In the first place, it may be noted that 
there is no reference in Clause (2A) to any 
question of public purpose as we find in Clause 
(2) of Article 31. This implies that a person 
may be deprived of his property under a law 
made under Clauses (1) and (2A) of Article 
al, even though such deprivation is not for a 
public purpose. If this interpretation is, as we 
think it to be, correct then it has far-reaching 
and, sometimes, dangerous implications. 

Secondly, it may be pointed out that the 
expression “a corporation . . . controlled by 
the State” in Clause (2A) is not free from 
difficulties. What exactly is meant by the word 
“controlled” in the expression? We mean: What 
should be the nature and extent of the control 
by the State over a corporation before 1t can 
be regarded as coming within the scope of the 
definition of a corporation controlled by the 
State? Does a statutory, autonomous body like 
say, the University of Calcutta, come within 
the scope of this definition? We need hardly 
say here that much will depend as to whether 
authority given by Clause (2A) is being justly 
used or not, on a proper definition of the ex- 
pression “corporation controlled by the State.” 
At any rate, there is enough scope for litigation 
here. 


Thirdly, there is no safeguard in the form 
of any provision in Article 31 that a law as 
contemplated by Clause (2A) must, if made by 
the Legislature of a constituent State in India, 
receive, as required in some cases by Clause 
(3) of the Article, the assent of the President 
(of India) before it can have effect. As a 
result, different State Legislatures may follow 
different policies in regard to legislation con- 
templated by Clause (2A). This is hardly 
desirable. 

Fourthly, power given by Clause (2A) may 
be abused and in its actual working the Clause 
may cause a great hardship and injustice to 
people without any legal remedy. Suppose that 
it becomes necessary for the State, or a cor- 
poration owned or controlled by the State, to 
divert, while executing an important irrigation 
project, the channel of a river along a certain 
area not contemplated beforehand. As a conse- 
quence, several square miles of cultivable lands 
are submerged and completely go out of culti- 
vation. Will the owners of thése lands be 
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legally entitled to any compensation in theste= 
circumstances? Ordinarily, it is submitted, they 
will not be so entitled unless there has been 
some previous legislation providing for such 
contingencies. The resaon is that there hes 
been, in the particular case, no legal transfer 
of the ownership or right to possession of the 
lands submerged either to the State or to the 
corporation owned or controlled by the State, 
although the owners of these lands have been, 
in effect, deprived of their property.2° We mey 
add here that what we have in mind is the 
payment of compensation to the owners of tue 
lands as q matter of legal right, and is not any 
payment to them ex gratia, 

Finally, it.appears to us that it will under 
Clause (2A) be theoretically possible for a 
Government, not very scrupulous about -ts 
means for achieving its objects, to secure, sey, 
in the name of slum clearance, rehabilitation of 
refugees, or some other so-called social welfare 
scheme, the enactment of laws, with the help of 
its obliging party majority in the Legislature, 
which will provide for the transfer, without the 
payment of any compensation, of the ownership 
of a property from A, B, and C to D, E, and F. 
Such expropriatory legislation, we submit, will 
not be constitutionally invalid im view of 
Clause (1) and Clause (2A) of Article 31. 


We have shown above what may be said in 
favour of, and also against, Clause (2A) of 
Article 31. We must, however, admit here that 
the full implications of the Clause are not very 
clear to us, as to many others. Even an eminent 
constitutionalist like Dr. B. R. Ambedkar nad 
stated with regard to it in the Rajya Sabha on 
19th March, 1955,2° during the consideration of 
the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bull: 

“Clause (2A) is a new thing... - 2 
cannot understand the meaning of this Clause 

. What exactly is it intended to convey? 





29. See in this connexion Sri N. C. 
Chatterjee’s speeches in the Lok Sabha on 14th 
March and Ith April, 1955.—Lok Sabha 
Debates, 14th March and dith April, 1955, 
columns 1965-1966 and 4899-4900. 

19th “March, 


30. Rajya Sabha Debates; 
1955, column 2459. 

Dr. Ambedkar was not a Minister at that 
time, 
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wt sa sort of mysterious Clause; it has been 
shrouded in mystery.” 

We have tried above to bring out some oi 
the implications of the Clause. We only hope 
tha. in its actual working the Clause will not 
cause any hardship or injustice to people. 


| | IV 

We have nothing particular to state by way 
of ¢ comment with regard to Clauses (3), (4), 
(5) and (6) of Article 31, as quoted by us in a 
preceding article.24 They are more or less seli- 
explanatory. Clause (8) apparently provides a 
safezuard against any abuse of power on the 
part of the Legislature of a constituent State, 
say, in the form of a “hasty or unjust expro- 
pria- ory legislation,” and also indirectly helps 
to ensure a uniformity of legislation in our 
cons:ituent States with regard to the compulsory 
acquisition or requisitioning of ‘property under 
Clause (2) of the Article. It may, however, be 
note] here incidentally that it does not follow 
from the language of the Clause, taken along 
with Article 200 of our Constitution, that the 
“reservation” (by the Governor) contemplated 
by i is legally obligatory. Under the second 
Prov:sgo to Article 200 such reservation is legally 
obligatory®? only in the case of a Bill which in 
the cpinion of the Governor concerned “would, 
if it became law, so derogate from the powers 
of the High Court as to endanger the position 
whicL that Court is” by the Constitution 
“desizned to fill.” It may also be noted here 
that n Visweshwar Rao V. The State of Madhya 
Prad:sh (and Other Cases), to be referred to 
hereinafter as the Visweshwar Rao case, the 
Supreme Court consisting of Patanjali Sastr1 
C.J.. and Mahajan, Mukherjea, Das and 
ChanJrasekhara, Atyar JJ. unanimously held*® 
in Muy, 1952, that, although “Article 31(3) 
speaks of a ‘law’+ being reserved for the 
consiceration of the President, the Constitution 





3.. See our article in The Modern Review 
for Jenuary, 1958. « 

32. Also see in this connexion The 
Suprérie Court Reports, 1952, “Vol. Ill, Parts 
IX & X, November and December, 1952, 
pp. 9iw-909. 

8&. See ibid., p. 1021. 
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and Another (and Other Casés). 
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does not contemplate that before submitting a 
Bill which has been passed by” the Legislature 
of a State “for the assent of the President, the 
Governor should give his assent to it.” Ampli- 
fying this point Mahajan J. observed®® in the 
course of his separate judgment in this case: 

“The Governor being empowered (by 
Clause (3). of Article 31) to reserve (the 
Machya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietory 
Rights) Bill for the consideration of the Presi- 
dent and this having been done, it was for the 
President either to assent to the Bill or to with- 
hold his assent. The President having given his 
assent, the Bill must be held to have been 
passed into law. It does not seem to have been 
intended (by the authors of the Constitution) 
that the Governor should give his assent to the 
Bill and make it a full-fledged law and then 
reserve it for the President’s consideration so 
that it may have effect.” i 

And Das J. also stated?® in the course of 
his separate judgment in the Visweshwar Rao 
CASE: 

“In my judgment Article 31(8), on its true 
interpretation, does not require that the Gover- 
nor must first assent to the Bill passed by the 
(State) Assembly so as to convert into a law 
and then reserve that law for the consideration 
of the President.” 

Clauses (4), (5) and (6) of Article 31 pro- 
vide exceptions, chiefly, to Clause (2) of the 
Article. That is to say, the question of payment 
of anv compensation as required by Clause (2), 
will not arise in any case if it comes witain the 
purview of Clauses (4), (5) or (6) .37 

(To be continued) 


84. Apparently the term ‘law’ in Claus? 
(3) of Article 31 has been used rather loosely 
in the sense of a Bill. See in this connexion ths 
observations of Patanjali-Sastri C.J. in ibid., 
pp. 907-909. Also see 2b2d., pp. 1049-1051. 

35. See ibid., p. 1033. 

36. Ibid., p. 1051.. 

37. See in this connexion the unanimous 
judgments of the Supreme Court, delivered in 
May, 1952, in Visweshwar Rao V. The State 
(and Other Cases) and 
Raja Suriya Pal Singh V. The State of U.P. 
Ibid., pp. 
1020-1990. 


TAGORE—AS THE 
By JOGES 


RABINDRANATH TAGcore did not live to see the 
division of India with its blood-stained prelude 
and consequences. He, however, saw all right 
that the stage was being set for it. In fact, in 
his Crisis In Civilization, released for publica- 
tion on his eighty-first -birth-day, 7th May, 
1941, we are vouchsafed a glimpse of his 
anguished soul brooding over the shape of 
things to come. “Such a frightful culmination’ 
of the history of our people,” says he in utter 
dismay, “would not have been possible but for 
the secret influences emanating from high 
places.” The Second Great War had all but 
turned the world into a rick on ‘fire. Hitler had 
smitten Europe hip and thigh. England was 
fighting for survival. All the same, she intensi- 
fied her efforts to inflame passions for pogrom 
and civil war in India. This agonising appraisal 
needs being kept in view, for otherwise, the 
Crisis makes a harsh reading. 


Increasingly weak and worn-out, Rabindra- 
nath was all-despair at the drag-back pertina- 
city of Churchill, taking things in the stride 
from the very kick-off; he had not, he said, be- 
come the king’s first minister to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire. It grated on 
Rabindranath’s sensitive nerves. Those who 
Were near about him at the time would bear out 
how he was intermittently on pins and needles 
with excitement. He was getting bitter to have 
to reconcile to India being bled white again in 
twenty years for imperialistic wars. Churchill 
completely disillusioned him, What, in fact, are 
these wars for? The capture of Balkan markets, 
the control of ‘major unexploited sources of 
profitable enterprise,” as - Harold Lasky held, 
and the contemplated railway line from Berlia 
to Bagdad are some of the principal factors to 
constitute the cause of the First Great War. 
Nonetheless, it was as solemnly loud-speakered 
to have been waged to make the world safe for 
democracy. History was repeating itself. All 
talks of war-guilt, therefore, dissipated into a 
hoax; and one power accusing the other of greed 


SUN SINKS LOW 
C. BOSE 


or getting heavy with undigested booty is liks 
the veteran thief who mixes up in the chase and 
shouts as lustily ‘the thief, the thief.’ There 
is a strange confirmation in Lady Margot 
Asquith calling the League of Nations ‘a ki-- 
chen-garden of thieves’—Autobiography. In the 
sinister context of all this Rabindranath took 
a bird’s-eye view of India vis-a-vis Britain. 
Her leaders, who were active in the field, hed 
just been clapped in gaol, because they had tue 
temerity to ask Britain to state in clear terms 
what really India stood to gain by being plunged 
into the desolating war. Bernard Shaw felt it 
strongly and issued an appeal to the king to 
exercise his special prerogative to set free tie 
Indian leaders with an apology for the ‘mental 
defectiveness’ of his Cabinet. 

In this tense situation Tagore wrote his 
Crisis. He had lost faith in the ‘generosity’ of 
the English race. It was at one time, he says, 
to the extent that he believed that ‘the vicior 
would of his own grace pave the path of free- 
dom for the vanquished.’ He, however, came 
to realise that the dignity of human relation 
had no place in their governance and that they 
had planted in India an economy with its centr? 


of pravitation in London. Therefore, the initial 


bare-faced loot yielded to a predatory fiscal 
policy. It throttled India’s indigenous industry 
and led her gallopingly to a penurious rural- 
isation. And whenever questions of naticnal 
self-interest, were involved, they disowned the 
highest truths of civilization, which, they said 
and India believed, they had accepted as their 
principle of rule. This bold statement needs 
being supplemented, lest it be ever suggested 
that Tagore was vituperative and said things 
for which there.is no warrant. 

Lester Hutchinson says in his Empir: of 
the Nabobs—the word Nabob in eighte nth 
century England meant an Englishman, who 
had returned home with large fortunes obtamed 
in India by deceit, cunning, cruelty and im- 
position—that following Plassey, Mirzafar 
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__ threw open the Bengal Treasury to Clive and 
his co-adjutors. They divided the swag at will. 
Clive received for his share £211500|-, Watts 
£117000|-, Kilpatrik £60750|-, Walsh £56250.-, 
to name only the top four. Speaking of the 
Eest India Company as a whole, H. G. Wells 
sas, “It came to buy and sell and it found it- 
selz achieving a tremendous piracy. * * * Cap- 
tams and Commanders and its officials, nay, 
even its clerks and soldiers came back to Eng- 
Jard loaded with spoils’—A Short History of 
the World. Within four years of the grant of 
the Dewani, the servants of the East India 
Company ‘manufactured’, as Karl Marx says 
in Daskamial, a terrible famine in Bengal by 
buring up all rice and then refusing to 
sell it except at a fabulous price. It levied a 
tol. of Bengal’s one-third population. Next 
in order of time comes the most blighting of 
all blights of British rule the Tariff Policy. It 
can be summed up in one sentence of R. C. 
Dut that ‘British goods were forced - upon 
Inda without paying any duty and foreign 
maufacturers employed the arms of political in- 
justice to keep down and ultimately strangle 
a competitor with whom he could not have 
con ended on equal terms.’ Theodore Hope, while 
changing customs duties in 1875, admitted 
that they were being done in the interest of 
Marchester. Two years later, Sir John Stratchey 
said. as he was presenting the Finance Budget 
of India, ‘I cannot conceive of a single English- 
man, who would not subordinate every other 
consideration to what he conceives to pe the 
financial interest of his country.’ The position 
in tLe sum-total is what Will Durant says in his 
fortLright manner, “Exploitation was dressed 
in al forms of law; hypocrisy was added to 
brut slity and the robbery went on”—The Case 
for india, This hypocrisy was the rigmarole of 
what Tagore ealls ‘the large-hearted liberalism 
of the nineteenth century English politics.’ It 
mad: India mount over the scent and fostered 
a hyvrid loyalty. The heavy assault of Indian 
leaders like Tilak, Aurobindo Ghose, Bepin 
Chardra Pal, Lajpat Rai and others upon Bn- 
tain’: planned rule and the sleek-tongued com- 
placency of the Indian National Congress in- 
furia‘ed John Bull politicians. They tore off 
the velvet gloves and uncovered their mailed 
fist. Sir Joynson Hicks, Home Minister of the 
Cabiret of Baldwin, who passed for a pro-Indian 
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statesman, had the stolid candour to say, ‘I 
know it is said in some missionary meetings that 
we conquered India to raise the level of Indians. 
It is a cant. We conquered India as an outlet 
for the goods of Britain.’ 


The cumulative effect of all these was thee * 


continual contraction of Indian manufactures. 
Sir Beatson Bell of the Indian Civil Service said 
as a member of the Bengal Executive Council 
that in discussing the decline of Bengal Indus- 
tries one felt as though he was passing by a 
large graveyard at dusk. How it bore on Ben- 
gal is to be gathered from the Report (1933) of 
the Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Service, Sir John Megaw. He says that 39 per 
cent of the people of India are well-nourished 
and 20 per cent very badly nourished; the most 
sorry plight is that of Bengal, where 22 per cent 
of the people are well-nourished and 31 per 
cent very badly nourished. To what pass from 
what the French traveller Bernier spoke of 
Bengal as “a picture of health and wealth’! It 
zigzagged before Rabindranath’s mind in one 
panoramic sweep. He felt fissiparous, such as 
it was not his wont and dipped his pen for the 
Crisis into the ink of gall ond chagrin. 
Disgruntled Tagore became an explosive be- 
yond measure, He categorically challenged Bri- 
tish administration to show in what other :nodern 
State was there such ‘hopeless dearth of the 
elementary needs of existence, when side by side 
the resources of that State fed the wealth and 
magnificence of the ruling power.’ He speaks of 
Russia, how in an incredibly 
two hundred nationalities have been integrated 
into one nation, well-knit, mighty and pros- 
perous. He cites the case of Japan; how she is 
marching abreast of the go-ahead countries of 
the West. He pits one system of rule against 
the other and draws a devastating moral. 
About a month later, Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone, M.P., wrote an.open letter to her Indian 
friends, in which she accused them of standing in 
the way of war-efforts. With a lot of cajoleé, 
mixed up with veiled threats, she posed as one 
of those friends of India who wished her move 
on to selfi-determination under the aegis of 
British Crown. And precisely for it she felt 
worried that this conduct of India might make 
it difficult for them to plead for her in the next 
instalment of—thanks to the ingenuity of lan- 
gauge—‘progressive realisation of responsible 
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government’*—J917 August Declaration of the 
British Cabinet. As she spoke of nightly raids 
blowing down classic mansions, the near and 
dear ones dead, mangled and swamped up in 


re the debris, she was not without some misgivings 
~ that there might be people in India to fling at 
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her how some local disturbances in the Punjab 
were made the plea to bomb from aeroplanes 
men, women and children en masse; and how 
England had opposed in the League of Nations 
the ban to bomb civil population. She, there- 
fore, flew at a tangent to ask India forbear 
paying off old scores. In the same breath she 
enumerated the many benefits: India had re- 
ceived from England. Education topped the 
list. 


It was like the last straw on the camel’s 
back. Rabindranath, ebbing out a bit too fast, 
sent to the press an open reply. It is difficult 
to beat its language of saucy pungence. “Have 


c all the peoples of the world,” he asked, “waited 
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for the British to bring them the enlighten- 
ment?” After exposing the cheek and hollow- 
ness of the assumption that if they had not 
taught us we would have remained in the dark 
ages, he makes a counter-charge. “Through the 
official channel of education,” the charge is, 
“have flowed to our children in schools not the 
best of English thought, but the refuse, which 
has only deprived them of a wholesome repast 
at the table of their own culture.” This outburst 
suffers from a wrong emphasis. It is rather 
appropriate to point out how singularly dis- 
criminating the educational policy was in dis- 
bursing public revenue; inasmuch as Is 5d was 
being spent for. an Indian student against 
£7 4s 114d for his English or even Anglo-Indian 
counterpart.; As to the extent of education 
under British rule, the Sargent Report fixes it 
at 15 per cent of the people as lettered; one in 
six children between age five and fourteen being 
at all in any school; and those in school, one 
if four being able to obtain anything like a 
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* The word ‘self-government’ of the original 
draft was substituted by ‘responsible govern- 
ment’ at the instance of Lord Curzon, then tne 
Foreign Secretary. ; 


+ Fenner Brockway, M.P., notes the point 


in his The Indian Crisis. 





lasting literacy. But back to the War and the 
travails of a new birth. 


The Second Great War with its ubiquitious 
staggering war-raids broke down the demarcat- 
ing line between the home and war fronts. The 
theory and practice of Quit-Rent, you pay and 
obtain your quittance from the war-strvice or, 
as in modern terms, you pay and make the 
army march on their belly and be safe at home, 
stands exploded. This has, I believe, induced 
more than anything else a remorseless searching 
of the heart and a deep-seated aversion for the 
war. To go into humble details, I remember to 
have read that in England during the days of 
war-scarcity the dislike of privilege was so 
intense that anybody getting parcels from 
abroad became somewhat unpopular. At no 
time in the long pull was, therefore, the aware- 
ness of the danger of perpetuating domination 
of one people by the other or as it bears on 
India, perpetuating, as Wendel Wilkie puts it, 
‘Bastern slaves for Western profits,’ so acute. 
Were the feeling to stay, what sweats and tears 
the two Great Wars had in store for mankind in 
cruel succession are made good correspondingly 
the world is conceived in terms of tested pro- 


pinquity. 


But as against the growing consciousness 
that the world is one, that peace is indivisible 
and that nothing but a common wellbeing can 
rehabilitate the messed-up world, there was 
Churchill gasconading, ‘We hold what we have.’ 
Tagore heard in these hysterics, which all but 
echo the brag of the brigand, the rattles of 
the tumbril. His one-time faith in the Western 
civilization had run bankrupt and it was +o him 
now like ‘a vast heap of futility’ crumbling 
down. He summed up his Crisis, “The wheels of 
Fate will compel the English to give up their 
Indian Empire. But what kind of India will 
they leave behind, what stark misery!” What 
reaction, if any, it had on the ruling class can- 
not be assessed with any exactitude. L. 5. 
Amery says in My Political Life that in the 
privacy of Cabintt meetings he tried his kcst to 
persuade Churchill to’ change his old outlook on 
India. Lasky, J read in Kingsley Martin’s 
monograph, urged Churchill to shed his tradi- 
tional Britain at all costs and even desired the 
Labour Party to break with him on the issue. 
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In six years’ time England quitted India, but 
mt before she broke her at- each conceivable 
point by a chain of Ulsters. 


Britain, it needs being observed in passing, 
p-eens herself on the virtue of withdrawing 
from India. In fact, most English people stub- 
bernly resisted an impression gaining ground 
thaz it had, a tremendous lot to do with Netaji 
Stbhas Chandra, Bose imbuing the Indian mili- 
tary with the spirit of ‘About Face’ to British 
ccmmand as q test of their patriotism. Stafford 
Cripps, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
arzued in the Parliament their absurdity of a 
considerable reinforcement of British troops to 
emerce administrative responsibility in India. 
They, therefore, made one last supreme effort 
to save their Indian market. Prime Munister 
Macmillan said in his Indian tour in March, 
195&, that England’s trade-position with India 
is better than during the days of British 
ru-e. Possibly then there is yet a little sand 
lef mm the glass and England may pause to 
reflect if she can truly bind India by aosolute 
trust and goodwill and help realise Tagore’s 
vison of the East and West federating under 
her ‘eadership. 


3e that as it may, now that England, the 
arci-sponsor of colonialism, has accepted even 
if n unexampled stress the signal of history, 
no Englishman need pine for Churchillian 
cuymoria and read Tagore amiss. The weary 
traveller at the fag-end of a long journey found 
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that what he had so long banked upon crashed. 
He spoke the tongue of frustration. He has, 
however, spoken the eternal verity that by the 
insolence of might people disintegrate at the 
roots. 

Free India has adopted Tagore’s Jana%* 
gana-mana-adhinayaka as one of her two 
national anthems*. One looming passion of 
the song is conveyed by the line: 


The East meets the West round thy throne, 
And links up a chain of love. 
—Translation mine. 


This is adherence par excellence to the ideal, 
India, has even in trying bitter moments been 
taught to respect. In changed conditions, which 
have none of the poignance of the old conflict, 
the appeal of that song is no longer desolate but 
breathes life, dignity adorns. The marginal 
role India has been playing to save humanity 
from the scourge of war in order to help the 
process of world-federation—thanks to the 
broad shoulders of her Prime Minister Nehru 
—is just the fulfilment of the promise she 
gave of the use she would make of her freedom. 








* The other one is Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s Bande Mataram, Hail Mother- 
land. ‘It is” Mahatma Gandhi says, ‘the 


national song, which sustained Bengal when 
the rest of India was almost asleep,’ Rabindra- 
nath had set the tune for it. In it the Mother- 
land is conceived in her benign smile but strong 
with seventy million hands of trenchant steel. , 
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SOME STRAY THOUGHTS ON KERALA 
By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, m.a., ph.p. (London) 


TH political situation in Kerala has been going 
from bad to worse for sometime past and has 
become a matter of concern and anxiety not 
only to political leaders, but to people at large 
all over the country. There have been com- 
plaints against the Kerala Government of pur- 
suing policies involving discrimination on poli- 
tical grounds and refutation by the Government 
of such charge as being completely baseless and 
tendentious. There have been also counter- 
complaints by the Communist Party and 
Government of Kerala against the Congress and 
the P.S.P. parties of adopting unfair and 
obstructive tactics for bringing the Government 
to discredit and trying to create a situation in 
.Which administration may bécome impossible. 
The situation came to a climax in October last 
-with the strike of the labourers led by Com- 
munist-sponsored trade unions in certain 
plantation estates in the High Ranges and a 
police-firing in its wake in two places. The 
incident created a sensation and commotion 
throughout the country and gave rise to mutual 
recrimination on a wide scale. 
Was discussed and debated in the last meeting 
of the A.-I.C.C. and a resolution was passed 
expressing concern at the prevalence of attacks 
and murderous assaults of political nature. The 
Congress President also visited the State for an 
on-the-spot enquiry after which he stated that 
there was a general sense of insecurity and 
atmosphere of uncertainty in the State of 
Kerala. I do not propose to enter into the 
rights or wrongs of these accusations or counter- 
accusations. Obviously these are actuated by 
political motives on both sides neither of which 
can claim to be wholly right. I propose to dis- 
cuss sOme issues of constitutional importance 
that the situation in Kerala has given rise to. 
The cause of the whole trouble is the fact of 
» the existence at Kerala of a Government con- 
“trolled by the Communist Party, that is, a 
Party in opposition to the Congress Party con- 
trolling the Centre and al] other States. There 
would have been no difficulty however, if Both 
the parties acted up to their professions. The 
Congress proposed a faith in the co-existence 


of different political parties with different 
ideologies and programmes as long as they were 
loyal to the Constitution and democratic way 
of life. The Communist Party has also pro- 
fessed to work the.Constitution loyally accept- 
ing, by implication, democratic ideology in 
accordance with the new line of policy adopted 
by the Party at its Amritsar Session. It 
appears that both had made the respective pro- 
fessions with mental reservations. The Con- 
gress Party could not fully reconcile itself to 
the Communist Party holding office and power 
in Kerala, The Communist Party also was not 
quite true to its profession of faith in demo- 
cratic methods. The Congress Party along with 
other parties have consistently tried to make 
political. capital out of any incidents that may 
be shown in an unfavourable light magnifying 
them beyond proportion, although taking no 
notice of similar things in Congress-ruled 
States. 

The incidents in Kerala pose some ques- 
tions of great constitutional importance. The 


The incident first is: (1) Whether the provisions of the Con- 


stitution relating to Centre-State relations can 
bear the stress and strain of two different par-: 
ties ruling at the Centre and the States. 

(2) The Second question that has as- 
sumed importance is the proper Party-Govern- 
ment relations under Parliamentary System of 
Government. 

(3) Kerala State Government policy re- 
garding the role of police raises the question of 
the proper place of the Permanent Civil Ser- 
vice under Parliamentary System. 

So far as the ‘first question is concerned, 
although there has been serious talk at the 
party level and demand not only from tne rul- 


ing party, but other political parties as well 


for Centre’s intervention in Kerala, the Union 
Government has shown commendable restraint 
in not yielding to°the pressure and having re- 
sort to the emergency powers vested in the 
President for practically superseding the State 
Government under Article 352 or Article 356. 
Thése are extraordinary powers vested in the 
Union Executive meant to be exercised in deal- 
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ing with exceptionally abnormal situations and 
not light-heartedly for ousting political oppo- 
nents, because it is a normal incident of Parlia- 
mentary system to expect different political 
percdes ruling at the Centre and in the. States. 
Use of these extraordinary powers amounts to 
virtual break-down of the Constitution at th? 
State level and to admitting defeat n the 
matier of ability to work the Constitution and 
as such should be made with the utmost cau- 
tion and in the last resort. If the ruling party 
makes use of these powers as it may feel 
tempted to, only to quell political opposition in 
ths States it may very well be accused of 
wrecking the Constitution. So far the situation 
of Kerala in which two different parties are in 
power at the Centre and the State has been a 
nove! one, but with the lapse of time and the 
growth of a strong organised opposition which 
should be hailed as a healthy political develop- 
ment for the successful functioning of parlia- 


mentary system in the country such a situation. 


is sxpected te become quite frequent and nor- 
mal. A bad precedent set at this stage will mar 
the prospects of successful working of the Con- 
stimition in future. The position of the Gover- 
nor as an officer—appointed by the Centre 
anc therefore, a nominee of the ruling party 
the-e and virtually independent of the State 
Government becomes rather difficult when the 
pol.cies of the State Government do not find 
favour with the Central . Government. It is 
quise natural for him to be tempted to behave 
as an agent of the Centre ‘and clash with the 
Stase Government and perhaps eventually to 


send a report to the President about break-. 


dovn of the Constitution. I do not suggest 
tha; these powers are not to be exercised under 
any circumstances. What I mean is that these 
are powers kept in reserve only to be used when 
otherwise the governmental machinery ’ cannot 


be sept going, but in no case to be employed . 


for breaking political opposition. In that case 
healthy and normal functioning of the Consti- 
tution would invariably overrule the States ex- 
cept when the same party rules in both and the 
autcnomy of the States would be as dead as a 
doornail. : 

Next to come to the question of what 
showd be proper Party-Government relations 
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under a Parliamentary democracy. The ques- 
tion has come to the fore, because of the Kerala 
Ministry following policies in certain matters, 
having completely identified itself with the 
Communist Party on the Soviet pattern. Now¢ 
body denies that the programme and policies of 
the Government under Parliamentary System 
will be largely influenced by the party, as the 
party makes certain pledges to the electorate 
which it is honour bound to fulfil when placed 
in power, but these must be within the broad 
objectives and framework of the Constitution 
to which every party in Parliamentary System 
pledges loyalty. The difference between the 
different parties is only one of mddus vivend.. 


The parties also have an implicit understand- 


ing to settle their differences by compromise 
and conference and not by violence. Now when 
the Communist Party fought the elections it | 
professed to work the Constitution as a Parlia- 
mentary party, that is, accepting all these pre- y 
mises of Parliamentary System. But the diffi- 
culty has arisen hecause the Kerala Government 
gave these principles the go-by in certain 
matters. In the dispute between the planters in 
certain estates in the High Ranges and the 
workers belonging to the Communist-sponsored 
Labour ‘Unions the- Government completely 
identified itself with the workers and encouraged 
the strike. The Labour Minister openly dec- 
lared that the strike was perfectly justified and 
threatened to take all possible action against, 
the management.. He thus: forgot that as a 
Minister of State, that is, as a member of the 
Government representing the State which stands 
for the general interests of the Community at 
large, not merely the interests of one section, 
however large, his position should be absolutely 
ventral. As a member of the Communist 
Party the minister may not be well disposed 
towards capitalists viewing them as the enemies 
of the workers but as a member of Government 
in a Parliamentary democracy he is expected to 
hold the scales even between the workers and # 
capitalists as citizens of a democratic state.% 
Capitalism as an institution may be an ana- 
thema to the Communists. But democratic 
process does not permit liquidation of capita- 
lists by the employment of the machinery of 
state or by violent methods by supporters of a 
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“Night and Day” a two-part ceramic murai (Day is shown above and Night 
below) by the Spanish artist, Joan Miro in collaboration with Joseph Llorens 
Artigas, the winner of the Gug®enheim Intefnational Award for 1958 





“Soar” (ow) by Matazo Kayama, a Japancse artist, honoured in the Guggenheim 
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Party with the connivance of the Government. 
They can use persuasion with the capitalists 
to share their wealth with the workers, as 
Gandhiji preached or as Vinobaji is persuading 
nthe owners of land to part with their surplus 
Tand or work up public opinion against the 
treatment of workers and through pressure of 
public opinion force them to change their ways, 
but they cannot, under Parliamentary System, 
take advantage of their position as the party 
in power to externimate a particular section of 
the people. That would be betraying the Consti- 
tution of a democratic State which does not per- 
mit such a thing and also a breach of faith with 
the electorate who did not certainly vote them 
into office to violate the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. So long as the capitalists are there, as a 
Government the Communists must in all good 
faith accept their existence and be as fair to 
them as to the workers or other classes; There 
~ have also been charges against the Communist 
Government of failing to protect non-Commu- 
nist citizens against molestation at the hands 
of undesirable elements in the Communist 
Party and to secure a general sense of security 
Of life and property among the people. Now 
the charge is very grave, in all conscience, 
against any civilized government which- for- 
feits its right to exist if the charge is substan- 
tiated because these are elementary responsibi- 
lities of any government worth the name. But 
-~ the mere fact that such a charge has been 
levelled does not establish its genuineness in 
view of the sharp political differences between 
the accusers and the accused until it is proved 
after a thorough Judicial Enquiry by an 
absolutely impartial Commission. enjoying the 
confidence of both and the Communist Govern- 
ment should have arranged for such an enquiry, 
if not for anything else, at least to clear its own 
reputation. 

This brings us to the third auestgn re 
ferred to above, namely, the Communist 
, Government’s policy regarding the role of the 
e © police which is a part of the larger question of 
the proper relation between the Government 
and the administrative services generally. It 
has been alleged by the Congress Party ¢hat 
Kerala Government has enunciated a policy 
that the police should not interfere until there 
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is an actual breach of peace. If that is true ib 
is a reversal of the accepted role of the police 
in State which is to act as the guardians of law 
and order in the Community and the protec- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the individual 
without any discrimination—a role to which 
the police has been accustomed so long. That 
implies not only remedial action but also preven- 
tive. In fact the latter is much more important 
than the former from the point of view of 
maintenance of peace and security and timely 
measures of prevention of crimes is a much 
better and more effective method of keeping 
the peace than detection and prosecution after 
crimes are committed. Now if the police force 
are suddenly called upon to shed their tradi- 
tional role it naturally puts an undue strain 


‘upon their loyalty and may even react ui- 


favourably upon their morale so very vital to 
the stability in the community. It betokens a 
suspicion about the good faith and integrity of 
the police service on the part of the govern- 
ment which is hardly desirable for the smooth 
working of administration. It is almost a text- 
book maxim familiar to students of political 
science that for the successful working of 
administration nothing is more important than 
a relation of mutual trust and confidence be- 
tween the ministerial head of the Department 
and the administrative services and absolute 
political neutrality of the latter. If anything 
mars this mutual confidence that is disastrous 
for the good administration of the countrv. 
That there has been a lack of accord and 
understanding between the Government and 
the Police is proved by the episode of police 
firing on the strikers in the Plantation estates 
of the High Ranges. The Labour Minister macle 
no secret of his sympathy and support for the 
strikers and he publicly stated that the 
Government would be taking all possible action 
against the management. 


In the face of such categorical statement 
by the Minister supporting the strikers and 
laying the whole blame for the dispute squarely 
on the employers the firing on the strikers py 
the police could not have been viewed approv- 
ingly by the Government. How the police 
officers responsible for the firing have been 
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declt. with by the Minister of Law and Order is 
not known to the outside world, but their 
acficn has not been at least openly approved or 
defended. The State Secretariat of the Com- 
munist Party, presumably with the approval of 
the ministry who are leading figures in the 
Party hierarchy has openly blamed the police 
for siding with the management against the 
str.kers. In a statement issued by the Secre- 
tanet of the Party it has been observed: “Some 
of tie police officers appeared to be more an- 
xous to help the owners to suppress the strike 
by serrorising the workers than to implement 
the Kerala Government’s policy of not using 
the police to suppress the just and peaceful 
struzzle of the toiling masses.” Now whatever 
mey have been the fetlings of the ministers as 
individuals and as members of the Party on 
th2 question, but as a Government pledged to 
wers the Constitution based on Parliamentary 
derceracy they could not escape the technical 
responsibility for the action of their police and 
at least in public should have stood behind 
then. So far as the conduct of the police in the 
mutter is concerned it is difficult to say how 
faz the charge levelled by the Party Secretariat 
aga.nst them is justified and true, but if it is a 
fast that they consciously disregarded the in- 
st-uctions of the ministry ar did not offer full 
atd loyal co-operation to the Government in 
implementing its policy however improper and 
unvise it might appear to them they certainly 
dd aot behave as they should in a Parliamen- 
tex democracy. Any way, whatever may be 
tke rights or wrongs of the case the fact re- 
mans that the postulates of Parliamentary 
democracy with regard to the relationship be- 
tveen the Government and the administrative 
services have not been faithfully carried out by 
e-ther of the parties,—the Government and the 
admmnistration—or by both. This. is, in all con- 
s:lgnce, a sorry state of affairs. If the Com- 
murst Party has resolved without any mental 
reservation to work Parliamentary System it 
sould place the ends of that-system above the 
@nsideration of the immédiate gains for the 
pa:ty. Then alone the system can function effec- 
tvely and they can serve the people through its 
nedium. They should also remember that the 
electorate all over the country is keenly watch- 
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ing their performance in Kerala on the record 
of which they will give their verdict at the next 
General Elections. Now if it appears to them, 
that after coming into office on a solemn pledge 
to work the Constitution they failed to respect 
it, their prospects in the next election would be 
black indeed, The Congress Party should alsa 
see to it that they faithfully carry out their 
profession of faith in the co-existence of diffe- 
rent political parties with different ideologies. 
The Chief Minister of Kerala in his reply to 
the Congress President’s accusation of Kerala 
Government has levelled the counter-charge 
that “the Congress Party has not reconciled it- 
self to that essential principle in Constitution 
which may be stated as existence of Govern- 
ments formed by different parties in this land 
of ours, The Congress Party has not reconciled 
itself particularly to the fact.that our party re- 
mains in office in one out of 14 States in India.” 


The charge, however, is not substantiated only if - 


the Congress Party criticises what strikes them 
to be lapses on the part of the Communist 
Government, because criticism of the Party i 
power is an acknowledged right of the opposi- 
tion and an essential incident of the Parliamen- 
tary System. The charge would be true only if 
attempt is made to oust the party in power by 
wilful misrepresentations or abuse of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. Shri Namboodiripad 
has also accused the Congress Party of discuss- 
ing in public such matters as administrative 
actions like transfer, postings and disciplinary 
actions against officers of the State Govern- 
ment. If the- allegation is true it was q highly 
improper thing to do for the Congress setting a 
dangerous precedent calculated to undermine 
the discipline of the services. The Chief Minis- 


_ter Shri Namboodiripad has perhaps stated the 
nature of the problem that has arisen in Kerala 


due to the existence of the ruling Party remain- 
ing in power in the Centre and all States except 
only one where the Opposition Party has come 
into ‘power. Of course Shri Namboodiripad has 


put it in the form of an accusation which is a 


matter of controversy. Without going into tae 
truth or otherwise of that accusation we find 
the problem stated clearly in the following ex- 
tract from Shri Namboodiripad’s reply to the 
Congress President:  ' 
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“T wish you had tried to solve the prob- 
lems of how to work Parliamentary Democracy 
in the concrete conditions of today when the 
problem of different parties forming govern- 
ments in different States has been posed in a 
“very realistic manner. I hope the Congress 
President would reconsider the position and try 
to find practical solutions for the problems of 
Centre-State relationship and the prob:em of 
relationship between political parties in a set- 
up in which a party was in opposition in the 
country as a whole or was in office in a State 
and vice versa,” Ai 

Practical solution of “the problems of 
Centre-State relationship and the problem of 
relationship between political parties” in the 


existing set-up in the country -can be satisfac- 
torily found only if the parties come together 
not in a partisan spirit but with a sincere in- 
tention of evolving agreed conventions which | 
both parties would be prepared to respect under 
all circumstances. This has become imperative 
in the existing set-up for the good of the coun- 


try as a whole which every party professes to 


have in its heart for which they should work in 
concert instead of frittering away their ener- 
gies over petty wranglings and mutual recri- 
minations. What is wanted is a sincerity of 


purpose and readiness to place the larger 


interests of the country above the ends of the 
Party. 


—;QO:—_—— 
PIUS XII AND WORLD PEACE 
By P. VAN NUFFEL, s.J. 





It is one of the ironies of contemporary 
history that the Pope whose very name 
(Pacelli) spells Peace, whose coat-of-arms was 
a dove with the symbolic olive-branch in its 
beak, and whose motto was “Opus Justitiae 
Pax” (Peace is the work of Justice), should 
have lived through some of the most troubled 
years of European history. Scarcely had he 
- ascended the papal throne in March 1939 when 
the Second World War broke out. When peace 
was restored six years later, the period that 
followed turned out to be almost completely 
devoid of that social security, international 
equilibrium and good-will, which are the matrix 
of any true peace. Pius called these years a 
- mere “dopoguerra,” a post-war.? In a letter to 
_President Roosevelt he referred to such a peace 
as “a parenthesis of exhaustion between two 
phases of conflict”.? This cold war, eventually 
Jed to the hot conflicts of Korea and Indo-China 
°(1950), the Hungarian Revlot and the Egyp- 
tian War (1956), and, last of all, to the Iraqi 
Insurrection (1958), each threatening to send 
the rope-walking world plunging down into the 
abyss of a third universal cataclysm. 


1. Pius XII, First Christmas Message 
after the end of the hostilities, December, 1945 

2. Letter from his Holiness to President 
Roosevelt, August 22, 1940. 


The blind, existential anguish of the last 
decades, the panic-stricken insecurity regarding 
the morrow of our race, has recently emerged 
into intellectual consciousness, and has found 
its intelligible expression in the reflexions ot 
“culture” philosophers. Their diagnosis 1s 
generally pessimistic; R:. Guardini holds? that 
for the first time in human history man has 
become technologically mature, but has on the 
other hand slid back into an infantile condi- 
tion of ethical instability. In the situation thus 
created, man has become a modern “Prome- 
theus,” he has snatched away from the great 
unknown universe the powerful, mysterious fire 
of science; yet, in his exuberant “hybris” he is 
as -yet unaware of the inherent destructive 
power . of this victorious achievement. An 
atomic war would be suicidal. “Nothing is lost 


‘by peace, everything can. be lost by war,” we 


remember Pope-Pius saying. This present study 
aims at giving a critical appreciation of Pius’ 
peace action, which leaders of all creeds have 
well-nigh unanimously hailed as truly great and 
heroic. We venture to show how far the facts 
guarantee such an economium, 2.¢., how far 
Pius has been equal to the self-imposed gtupen- 





3. Romano Guardini, The End of the 
Modern World, London, 1957, (Chapter ITI, 
passim) . 
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deis task of promoting peace in the setting of 
tle apocalyptic conditions of our atomic age. 

At Yalta, when Roosevelt suggested that 
tl e peace-proposals of the Sovereign Pontiff be 
corsidered, Stalin is reported to have retorted: 
““I>w many divisions does he (the Pope) 
have?” This settled the issue, and Pius’ services 
were dispensed with. Obviously enough, though 
expressed in. somewhat bad taste, there is a 
point to Stalin’s remark. Why, indeed, does the 
Pope interfere in politics? 

The answer lies in Christianity’s concept 
o: -eligion. Christianity is essentially a religion 
o: .nearnaton, a religion in and of History. It 
p-celaims the finite and contingent, vet un- 
arsuilable reality of the world, based upon its 
relation of total ontological dependence upon 
the infinite, absolute reality of God. Hence, the 
Christian saint does not so much try to escape 
the “alluring fascination” of the ‘unreal’ world, 
as to work in its midst a divine transformation 
o: this world. He is the leaven in the dough, 
the salt of the earth, and the light in the dark- 
n2ss. Hence, history is not an unsubstantial 
ascsha-pushpa, not a sky-flower, it is not the 
armless rotation of the wheel of birth and re- 
birth. Neither is history, as Plato would have 
it an infra-ontological shadow play of figures 
acainst the blind wall of a rock, nor a Plotinian 
process of necessary emanation, the ‘nite 
spr nging from the infinite as flowers from the 
tree, 


History is a divine “hapax legomenon,” a 
nwvystery play never to be staged again, never 
repzating itself; it is a divinely finalised dynam- 
isa, for it is now already the growing kingdom 
of od, to be consummated only at the end oi 
tins, in the supreme transfiguration of man and 
universe, by the magnetic love and light of the 
erasious God, who will be “all in all,” 
“the Father of all, who is above all and through 
all and in all.’ 

This being the case, it stands to reason 
tl at every finite act, every moment of History, 
is andowed with infinite value; it either falls 
ir ine with the progressive realisation of man- 
kmnd’se spiritual destiny or else it is a positive 
deviation and an obstacle to the divine purpose. 





4, St. Paul, Eph. 4:6; 1 Cor. 15:28. 
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History is the tremendous adventure of em- 
bodied truth tending towards its final fulfil- 
ment. Wars, social injustice, moral disintegra- 
tion are set-backs to be overcome at any cost. 
“The Church undertakes to be the protagonist 4 
of truth, not simply in the unclouded air of* 
disembodied principle, but on the dusty plane 
of earthly history, where the truth must so to 
speak take institutional] flesh before it can avail 
to save. The Church is, therefore, obliged to 
be the protagonist of those currently existing 
institutions which embody or support the truth, 
however contingent, however defective they may 
be.”® To Pius XII, leaving the world alone, 
closing one’s eyes to human suffering in order 
the better to obtain the illuminations of life 
divine would mean an ostrich-policy and in the 
last analysis a betrayal of the very essence of 
religion. A leader of Christianity, Pius thought 
himself bound in conscience by the strict duty 
of intervening in matters of international affairs 
and of upholding the social and political order 
of society at large as well as the specific rights 
of its individual members. ¢ 


Again, whenever the spiritual] destiny of 
mankind is at stake, the Church, because She 
champions the cause of the spirit, claims the 
inalienable right of speaking out and passing 
judgement. There exist ambivalent fields, where 
an adverse polarity of interests between Church 
and State is at work. Such are by their very 


nature: education, public morality, social jus- 


eam 


a Murray, “On 7 the Structure of the 
Church-State Problem,” in The Catholic Church 
wm World Affairs, 1954. 


6. In his encyclical letter “Darkness over 
the Earth” 1939, he exposed his position thus: 
“To bear witness of the truth is the highest 
debt we owe to the office we hold and the time 
we live in. We are bound to fulfil that duty 
with all the firmness of an apostle. And this 
involves exposing-and rebuking men’s errors and 
faults in a way which will make it possible t6 
prescribe for the evils we have diagnosed . . . 
In the fulfilment of this task we shall not be 
swayed by human and earthly considerations. 
We shall not allow diffidence or disagreements 
or rebuffs to interfere with our undertaking; 
We shall not be deterred by the fear that others 
will fail to recognize or will distort our motives. 
Only in doing our part with diligence, we shail 
be governed by a motive of fatherly love.” 
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tice and most of all, national and international 
peace. Without them the spiritual end of man: 
his eternal salvation, can hardly be attained. 
The Pope, therefore, claims the right to inter- 
, Vene in the imbroglio of present-day world 
‘affairs, whenever the spiritual destiny and free- 
dom of man are endangered. 


To sum up: the Pope claims “the right to 
assert his moral and spiritual power in inter- 
national affairs,”’’ whenever and for whatever 
reasons man’s freedom or intellectual integrity 
are at stake. The title to this right is not; as 
has often been erroneously understood, a tem- 
pora] one, it is the fact of his being the right- 
ful, legitimate heir of the first Pope of Rome, 
who received from the hands of Christ spiritual 
authority over mankind. This title is admit- 
tedly valid only in the case of the 500 million 
or so of Roman Catholic believers in Christ.8 
_ Yet, humanity has always been known to listen 
with respect to religious leaders in whose voice 
it recognises the deep, inner urge towards final 
perfection and spiritual transformation. 

Pope Pius had the sixth sense of the Roman 
for everything that concerned statesmanship 
and politics. After his theological studies a 
double doctorate, both in civil and ecclesiastica: 
law, was to develop to perfection his inborn 
talent for jurisprudence and diplomacy. Widely- 








7. Cfr. Lateran Treaty, 1929, art. 24. 
v 8. “Our legal title? . . . look at the Babe 
in the Crib!! . . The world talks nothing 
but of peace, but it has no peace. It claims for 
itself all possible and impossible legal titles to 
establish peace, yet does not know nor recog- 
nizes the mission of the peacemaker that comes 
directly from God, the mission of peace that 
has its source in the religious authority of the 
Church. 


Poor-sighted men, whose narrow field of 
vision does not reach beyond the possibility of 
the present hour, beyond statistics of military 
and economic potential. How can they form the 
i slightest idea of the worth and importance of 
«religion’s authority for the solution of the peace 
problem . . . But others, who, please God, are 
the majority, will see with more or less aware- 
ness that the denying to the religious authority 
of the Church her competence in effective action 
for peace, has but made the tragic condition of 
the troubled world more desperate still.”— 
(Christmas Broadcast of 1951). 


Ambassador Von Bergen. “Ribbentrop 
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read and widely-travelled; he did not fail to 
establish many and varied contracts, all of 
which would prove so valuable in the years to 
come. Already in 1917 the-young Bishop Pacelli 
was the spearhead of the Vatican’s diplomatic 
policy. Made Papal Nuncio to the Emperor at 
Munich, he was entrusted with the very special 
task of negotiating peace with Kaiser Wilhelm 
If. After their historical meeting at Kreuznach 
on July 29, 1917, the German Emperor des- 
éeribed the future Pope in his Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen as follows: “He has a distin- 
guished, sympathetic appearance, he is of a high 
intelligence and has impeccable manners; in 
short, the prototype of a prince of the Church.”® 
History was to show that the Emperor had not 
been mistaken. 


On March lith, 1940, Joachim Van 
Ribbentrop, Foreign Minister of the German 
Reich was, after a formal request for an audi- 
ence, received by the Pope in the company of 
imme- 
diately undertook a lengthy and aggressive ex- 
position on the mvincibility of Nazi Germany 
and the futility of papal alignment with the 
enemies of the Fuehrer, who in all likelihood, 
would capitulate before the end of the year.” 
Pope Pius patiently and impassively listened to 
the very end of the harangue. Then, his only 
answer was to quietly open an enormous regis- 
ter on his desk and in perfect German begin 
to recite a long catalogue of the persecutions 
inflicted by the Third Reich upon specific in- 
dividuals in Poland, listing the date, place and 
the precise details of each crime.}? 

This encounter perfectly exemplifies the 
main characteristics of Pope Pius’ statesman- 
ship. Having at his disposal a remarkably 
efficient and well-trained body of diplomats, he 
was well-informed in the sphere of inter- 
national politics. Moreover, due to his un- 
impeachable integrity, politicians soon expe- 
rienced how difficult it was to win him over by 
ruse or machination. He gauged’ and measured 





9. Kees Van Hoek, Pope Pius XII, Priest 
and Statesman, New York, 1945, page 40. 

10. Oscar Halecki and James Murray Jr., 
Pius XII: Eugenio Pacelli, Pope of Peace, New 
York, 1956, page 111. 
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colitical actualities by the eternal principles of 
the Moral Law, by its concrete formulations in 
the code of International Rights of man as well 
es in the various International Pacts and 
—reaties, in so far as they were the legal ex- 
pression of properly negotiated. peace. In a 
matter of moments, he could abstract from 
Egislative jargon and bureaucratic formulas 
end become vividly aware of the human and 
personal aspect of a problem. The. Pope’s inter- 
vention in International polities was always in 
~espect to the individual human person. In his 
Dhilosophy the texture of International Society 
‘vas composed of the different nations; Inter- 
national Peace was, therefore, to be conditioned 
dy the internal peace of each nation, which in 
surn rested fundamentally on the freedom of 
che individual. For it is with the social freedom 


of the individual that the whole structure of. 


International Peace stands or 
Pius’ constant preoccupations with this great 
and vital aspect. This too explains why his 
only response to Ribbentrop’s provocations was 
an enumeration of the sufferings inflicted upon 
specific individuals in Poland. 


On various occasions Pius has exposed his 
own philosophy of peace. In the well-known 
Christmas messages of 1939, 1940 and 1941 
consecutively he laid down what may be called 
the Magna Charta of World Peace. These 
various propositions can only be fully grasped 
in their powerful unity of thought if they are 
cnvisaged in their unifying source, 7.e., the 
two complementary fundamental principles of 
World Peace: justice and love. These are, 
indeed, the foundations which lend to Pius’ 
famed Five-Point peace programme its inner co- 
herence and its forcefulness. 


“1, The assurance of every nation’s right 
to life and independence (freedom, integrity 
and security of the nations, not by the sword s 

. but by the rules of justice). 


falls. Hence, 


2. Liberations from the slavery of arma- 
ments (lest material force, instead of seeming 
to protect the right, may become an overbear - 
ing and tyrannical master: justice must be 
based on the observance of the moral law, not 
on foree), 


3. The League of Nations should gua- 
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rantee the loyal fulfilment of treaties signed 
(justly negotiated peace). | 
4. Balance between the Nations (com- 


pliance with the needs and just demands of all 
nations, peoples and racial minorities) . a 

5. Observance of the principles of Uni- * 
versal Love.” 

Again, Justice and Love are the corner- 
stone of the famous five victories (1940): 

“1. Victory over hatred by truth, 
tice and charity. 

2. Victory over distrust by loyalty and 
reliability. 

8. Victory over the principle that  uti- 
lity makes law and that might is right, by 
observance of the moral law. 

4. Victory over the economic divergences 
by common sharing in the goods of the earth. 
free access to raw materials. 

5. Victory over egoism by solidarity and 
brotherly co-operation of the nations.” . 

In Pius’ Welt-anschauung, justice and” 
love are the complementary basic virtyes up- 
on which a real peace has to be built. The. 
reason is that they are but the two-fola com- 
plementary expression of rightly practised 
human freedom. This brings us to the very 
core of Pius’ thought. Freedom alone is the 
mother of true peace: “Only the actualisation 
of genuine freedom can produce true peace.” 
This genuine freedom Pope Pius speaks of, is 
true self-possession, self- determination accord- 
ing to the absolute Jaws of the moral order. . 
Reflection shows that genuine human freedom 
ought to be a ‘social’ freedom, because iis sub- 
ject, man, is a ‘social’ being. Hence human 
freedom must express itself by way of “justice” 
if it is practised in reSpect to what the fellow 
man has, whether these be his material posses- 
sions, such as private property, or spiritual 
possessions, Such as a good name and talents. 
Justice should be protected by reasonable 
strength, even by armed force. For, it is the 
necessary prerequisite for every human ‘rela- 
tionship. Yet it has not the last word. Justicer 
is essentially to be: transcended by a relation« 
ship of a higher order. Without abolishing 
justice, only love makes human relationship 
truly an ‘inter-personal’ dialogue. With love 
alone rests the last word. Human freedom, 
when confronted with the other person as per- 
son, 2.€., when practised not so much in res- 


jus- 
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pect to the possessions of the fellow man as 
in respect to what he 7s, to his subsistent per- 
sonality, ought to express itself by way of 
that final communion, that strong, enligntened 


_ surrender of singularity and seclusion, which 


rf 


dll 


@ 


~%s nothing else but love, the virtue of the ena 
and the strong. 

It is this intuition of true human feedlot 
(in its complementary expressions of justice 
and love) which is the ‘leit-motiv’ of Pius’ 
peace action. 


On 23rd June 1951, in a reply to Sir 
Walter Roberts, British Minister to the Holy 
See, Pius said: “Freedom, as a basis of nor- 
mal human relations, cannot be interpreted as 
an unbridled liberty whether there is question 
of individuals or parties, of an entire people, 
the collectivity as they say today, or even of 
a totalitarian state, which ‘ will use every 
means with utter disregard, to make sure of 
its purpose. No, freedom is something quite 
different. It is the temple of the moral order, 
erected on harmonious lines. It is the aggre- 
gate of the rights and duties of the individuals 
and the family—some of those rights impres- 
criptible, even when an apparent common good 
might challenge them~—of the rights and duties 
of a nation or state and of the family of 
nations and_ states. These rights and duties 
are carefully measured and balanced by the 
demands of the dignity: of the human person 
and family on the one side, and of the com- 
mon good on the other.” 


But the Pope is no mere champion of 
human freedom, His ‘cult of personality’ is 


"anchored deeper than in the shallow waters of 


a contingent, finite human freedom. Its 
anchor goes far down into the deep sea of the 
Author of human freedom. Man is not free to 
be free. Man’s freedom is fixed in the aternal 
blueprint of reality, which is beyond this free- 
dom’s choice. Human freedom, therefore, is 


subsumed by the Absolute will of God. Take - 


away God and human freedom will totter and 


_ crumble down as a house built upon the sand. 
' A society without God makes of ¢very man 


his own God and ends either in extreme libe- 
ralism and unbridled capitalism, or in the total 
self-alienation and depersonalisation of the 
‘mass-man’ , 

That is why Pius so strongly kept vindi- 
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cating the cause of religion; as he himself puts 
it: “The last decades, with a perspicacity sug- 
gestive of an almost apocalyptic judgement of 
the world, have demonstrated and warned that 
human freedom and peace are spiritual values, 
that can be won only by a faith in a personal 
god”, 

It is not only for reasons of sound philo- 
sophy that Pope Pius remains preoccupicd 
with the freedom and_ specific individual 
rights of man. One cannot fully appreciate 
the acute anxiety of the late Sovereign Pontiff, 
if one abstracts from the quasi-traumatic ex- 
perience of suffering. The two World Wars 
made him a typically modern ‘Pope. His close 
contact with the victims of the war constrained 
him to alleviate the suffering millions. A care- 
ful analysis of the Pope’s interventions in 
international politics will show that they 
were always occasioned by a compassion for 
suffering humanity", 

This fact should be correctly understood. 
The Pope never was a weak-hearted sentimen- 
talist who allowed his emotions to get the 
better of his reason. He never founded any 
philanthropic society. One rather would like 
to call the exquisite compassion that coloured 
his peace efforts a metaphysical quality; it was 
a kind of “mystique”, because it was essen- 
tially religious in its inspiration!?, The 
first World War saw him moving among the 
prisoners of war, consoling, blessing, encourag- 
ing. The remarkable thing was that these were 
not protocol-visits. Whereever his slim, dark 
figures appeared, the same impression of com- 
passionate tenderness was left. 


11. Rev. Jan Olav Smit, Pope Pius XI, 
London, 1951, page 189. The author gives a 
touching description of the Pope’s compas- 
sionate kindness during the bombing of Rome. 

. . . “Without escort of any sort he raced to 
the scene of the disaster. . Pius wept. . . 

-. . He was surrounded by a great crowd of 
the faithful who sought his benediction. He 
prayed for them, blessed them and then spoke 
words of comfort to the bereaved (page 140). 

12. To the mind of Pius it was Christ’s 
compassion for suffering mankind which, in 
subordination to the first motive, the extrinsic 
glory of God, occasioned the salvation of the 
fallen human race. The Inearnation and Re- 
demption on the Cross are the sublime expres- 


If the different papal documents regard- 
inz International Peace are read again from 
the special angle of the Pope’s compassion fo. 
sutraring mankind, one is struck by the fact 
thas this compassionate kindness has been the 
st-angest motivation for every intervention of 
ths Pope in International Politics. One has 
only to read the different Christmas messages, 
to have even the least shadow of doubt dis- 
pelled. The very same motives inspired the Pope 
to distinguish carefully between the various 
pchtical regimes and the people upon whom 
they were imposed. He never condemns a peo- 
ple, he condemns an ideology, whether that 
idzclogy be communism, indiscriminate libera- 
licx: or capitalism. 

A growing anxiety for suffering mankind 
incpelled the Pope in 1939 to try to prevent the 
impending disaster by all lawful means, On 
several occasions he called the representatives 
of the nations together and eommunicated 
Spscial instructions to his Nuncios residing in 
the different European capitals, Thus Mgr. 
Orsenigo met Hitler in Berchtesgaden in May 
1939. An international conference with the 
perticipation of Germany, Poland, France, Bri- 





sisx of this cOmpassion: to undergo all the 
weaknesses and sufferings of our human con- 
dion, all except sin. Hence the life of every 
trie Christian has to be a participation in this 
salvifie compassion of Christ. 

A striking parallel can be found in Bud- 
dLism. It was the sight of unbearable human 
sufiering which made. Prince Gotama Sid- 
dlarta set out on his peace-mission. When 
trying to express his doctrine in one word, the 
Buddha called it: compassion and kindness, 
“mzitreya”. In his Buddhist Catechism, H. S. 
O-eott poses the following questions: ““Wihat 
actually leads us to the great peace of the 
ne-cana, what is the key word of the Buddha’s 
dcrtrine”., His answer is: justice. Compare with 
_ this the Pope’s maxim: “Peace is the work of 
justice”, _ 

From the ‘aforesaid, the differentiating 
character of Buddhist and Christian compas- 
sion should appear. Christian compassion be- 
inz a participation in a divine act lies in the 
thzologieal sphere while Buddhist compassion 
(sich as the Mahayana, branch practised it) is 
the flower of human psychology, an altruistic 
temderness springing from the enlightened  ex- 
perience of universal fellowship in suffering. 
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tain and Italy was proposed, in order to settle 
the controversial problems. Unlike the famous 


_peace-proposals of Benedict XV in 1917, the 


terms were purposely kept elastic and non- 
committal. Even then it met with refusal, both 
on the part of Britain and Germany. On” 
August the 31st, a second, in fact, a last-minute 
attempt, was made by the Pope to save the lost 
cause. Hitler’s reply will go down in history 
as an outright, undreamt of flouting of right- 
eousness and fairplay; the following morning 
the war with Poland broke out. 

It was the very  straightforwardness and 
integrity of the Holy Father’s diplomatic medi- 
ation which doomed it to irremediable failure. 
Germany had throughout the negotiations been 
a double-faced Janus. In point of fact, the 
Vatican was aware, by means of International 
Secret Intelligence, that the professed enmity 
between Russia and Germany was serving the 
purpose of covering up & mean conspiracy 
against Poland, whose territory was to be » 
equally divided between the two aggressors. 
Since the time when Machiavelli wrote: ‘I: 
Principe,” honesty and adherence to principles 
have never been the strong point of European 
Politics. Similarly the objective historian has 
to admit that it was not the righteous peace 
action of the Vatican which was the immediate 
cause of the final armistice, but the dropping 
of the Atom Bomb on Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
in the East, and the blazing trail of General 
Patton’s tanks in the West. : 

During the last World War the Pope tried 
to diminish as much as possible the disaster, 
even ‘to the extent of neglecting his other 
duties as head of Christianity,’ as he lumself 
would later on confess. An eloquent molument 
to his peace action is his war correspondence 
with President Roosevelt, which has since beez 
published. Though encircled by an hostile 
Italian Government, the Holy Father openly 
condemned Mussolini’s frenzy. Under the pre 
text of needing an ‘opening’ to the Paciiic, tle 
Duce was determined to join Hitler. When the 
Low Countries were invaded, Pius XII, heed- - 
less of the danger to his own life, sent, tele- 
prams of sympathy to the three countries. 


Counj Ciano’s diary for May the 12th. 1940, 


mentions in this connection: “The telegrams 
sent by the Pope to the Rulers of these in- 
vaded States, have incensed Mussolini, who 
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would like to curb the Vatican and is iclined 
to go to extremes”!3, In the face of injustice 
the Pope never hesitated to speak out. 

This brings us to another feature of papa: 
diplomacy. The Pope never cared for popu- 


“larity. Cordial and sympathetic as he was with 


A 


_Presidentship. 


the common people, he often manifested an air 
of aloofness and severity in his dealings with 
the great ones of the world, apparently with 
the intention of accentuating his unfaltering 
doctrinal and moral integrity. Both the Axis 
powers expected him to sing Hitler’s praises on 
the latter’s surprise attack against Russia. The 
Pope remained ominously silent, realising that 
any communication on his part would be poli- 
tically exploited by Italy and Germany against 
the Allies. Yet, the Pope never permitted any 
soft-pedalling of Communism. Russia’s snow- 
covered plains once more in the course of his- 
tory became the graveyard of the “invincible 
Army.” Hitler failed at Stalmgrad. A wave ot 
sympathy for the heroic Russians swept over 
the World. Even Roosevelt fell a victim to the 
uncritical enthusiasm of the moment. “I be- 
lieve,” he wrote to the Pope, “that the Russian 
dictatorship is less dangerous to the safety of 
other nations than is the German form’. 
A series of concessions were made by the 
Allies to keep the new partner satisfied. Tehe- 
ran, Yalta and Potgdam are the fruit of this 
tendency of short-sighted compromise. Az 
Yalta, Roosevelt was in his third term of 
He had become a tired man, 
relying more on past successes and p2rsonal 
practical expericnce than on the established 
norms of statesmanship and eternal principles 


13. The Ciano Diaries, pp. 248-249. 
14. Wartime Correspondence, Letter of 
September the 3rd, 1941. A proximate occasion 


for the naive optimism has been Stalin’s clever 


move of suspending for the'time being Article 
124 of the Soviet Constitution, forbidding the 


practice of religion. It took the world quite: 


some time to understand that Stalin, accord- 
ing to traditional Communist logic identified 
the true with the momentarily expedient. Com- 
munist Truth is what conforms with the dyna- 
mism of Dialectical materialism. The names 


of Cardinals Mindzenty of Hungary, Step)inac. 


of Yugoslavia, Poland’s Wyszynski and Alto- 
Slovakia’s De Beran show that the Pope’s 
apprehensions were not unjustified. 
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of political justice and charity. The cunning 
leader of the Kremlin compltely outwitted him. 
The rightful sovereignty of several states was 
tampered with. One stroke of the pen made the 
East-European countries disappear behind the 
Iron Curtain. Of course the Pope was ignored. 
His “narrowminded”, “inconvenient” de- 
nouncements of atheistic, materialistic com- 
munism soon aroused the ill-will of the Alhes. 
But the Pope was never a yes-man. He be- 
longed to the stubborn, idealistic and straight- 
forward type of leader rather than to the 
applause-hunting type of opportunist demago- 
gue. Expressed in terms of Ancient Roman 
History, one might compare him to the conser- 
vative aristocrat Cato, as against the tribunes 
of the “plebs”, the opportunist popular 
“Gracchi”. 

When Churchill came to see the Holy 
Father on August the 23rd, 1944, once again, 
talks on communism appear to have come to « 
deadlock. This eventually led to the Pope be- 
ing debarred from a seat in the U.N. Estrangea 
from the Free World’s leaders, his services wer 
dispensed with in such q vital matter as the 
building up of a-new world after the war. The 
Pope, far from bearing a grudge, was all praise 
for the establishment of the U.N.O. True to 
principle, he expressed his desire “that tre 
U.N.O. might become the full and pure ex- 
pression of international solidarity and peace, 
cancelling from its institutions and from its 
statutes all traces of its origin which  nects- 
sarily had been a solidarity of war’. 

The self-consistency and realism of Pius 
XII's approach to the problem of Internationa: 
Peace may be seen in his criticism of tne 
famous Atlantic Charter. During his Christ- 
mas message of 1946 he warned the worid that 
the famed four freedoms (freedom of expr:s- 
sion, of religion, from want and from aggres: 
sions) were far from being realised. Keeping in 
between the two extreme positions of st Vis pacem, 
para bellum (if you want peace, prepare Zor 
war) on the one hand, and the weak “peace 
at any price” on the other, he pointed out the 
golden via media..of a peace guaranteed by 
international negotiations in a spirit of justice 
and goodwill, having at its disposal for “rea- 
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15. Cir. Halecki, Op. Cot., Chapter: “he 
Pope and Post War reconstruction passim, 
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sors of prudence, the backing of force, as long 
as some of the parties were known to vlay a 
fo.l game?s, 

By establishing a special “Vatican Mis- 
sion” at the headquarters of UNESCO at Paris, 
the >ope manifested his special interest in this 
nor-Dolitical branch of the U.N. As a matter 
of fxct, the latter’s Declaration of Human 
Rights, which was finally adopted in the U.N. 
Ass=mbly on December the 10th, 1948, closely 


rescambles the Document of Human Dignity, 


whirh the Sovereign Pontiff gave mankind in 
his Christmas message of 1942. He fostered 
whoisheartedly the spirit of universality and 
more than once stressed the duty, from social 
justice, of helping underdeveloped couniries*’. 

Startling some great Eastern neutralists, 
he spenly declared himself to be a .supportei 
of “ATO. “The law”, he stated, “however 
wise, can hardly hope to prevail—so weak and 
"perverse 1s human nature—unless it has the 
backmzg of reasonable force’?8. On the other 
hand. many Western politicians disliked his 
stronz opposition to the holding of Atomic 
teste. In his Christmas mesSage of 1955 he had 
a spesial word of warning for the young 
nafie-s of the East. Though granting tnem a 
legitmate desire for independence and _ sove- 
reigrt7. he deplored ‘exaggerated expressions of 
ethno-centric nationalism. In the autumn ot 
1956 be had equally hard words for the Rus- 
sian suppression of the Hungarian insurrection 
and wie Anglo-French armed imterference in 
Egyrt. 

Tne question has been raised whether, 
all in-==nts and purposes, the Pope does 
rank smong the great neutralists. He himself 
has arswered it: “God is never neutral towards 
humar events in the course of history, und so 
neith:- can the Church be”. He frankly cor- 
demn-= a non-alignment policy, when one of 
the parties positively professes a pernicious 
ideolccy. In the Pope’s world view, Commu- 


tu 
not 


_. 1€. Mar. Koenig, The Popes and Peace 
in the XXth Century, ‘published in The Catho- 
lic Church in World Affairs, 1954, page 68. 


17. Catholic Documents, XII, (1953), 
page? 3 te : 

18. Address to a group of American Sena- 
tors, o- November the-17th, 1949. - 
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nism, professedly denying man’s spiritual des- 
tiny and freedom, is such a party. In this 
world of ours the lamb cannot afford peace- 
fully to co-exist with the wolf. Any flirtation, 
he warns us, with international Communism 
necessarily jeopardises the very basis of Inter- 
national Peace and Security, which is the Moral 
Law, inscribed by God in man’s nature. 
Things being as they are today, co-existence, 
in Pius XII’s philosophy, can only be a co- 
existence in fear and error, while true co-exis- 
tence fights error and loves the man in error: 
it is co-existence in love and truth’, 

At the Bandung Conference in Aprii 4954, 
Sir John Kotelawala made a somewhat shrewd 
remark about co-existence: “Co-existence,” he 
said, “means to live and let live. I cannot for 
the life of me understand why we should be 
expected only to let live while we ignore tn¢ 
threats to our own life and institutions’. Pope 
Pius XII would have said: “I cannot under- 
stand why we should leave him in error; let us 
go to him with the kiss of peace, and the truth 
shall make him free.” 

In short, Pius XII was a diplomat of con- 


‘ 
iis 


summate skill; he was adamant regarding his - 


principles, which, being based on freedom 
through observance of the moral law, possess 
perfect coherence and profess a practical idea- 
lism, crowned by a warmhearted, relig.ously- 
inspired compassion for suffering mankind: his 
“maitreya”, which urged him relentlessly to go 
forward in his activities as a peace-maker.. 
From the point of view of material achieve- 
ment, his peace-mission has been a failure. 
Only one bright event stands out: mostly due 
to his intercession, Rome was declared an open 
city and did not suffer more damage. Yet in a 
deeper sense, Pope Pius has been successful. 
The appealing picture of a new mankind, such 
as it arises from his oft-propounded principles, 
has not been without exercising a magnetic 
attraction on the better minds and nobler 
hearts of our race. Never, may be, has tlle 
nostalgia for a “God’s Peace”, a genuine peace 


in justice and love, a peace which goes together , 


with true human freedom, been more accen- 
tuated in human history, than in our atomic 
ALE. | 
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DEMISE OF A GREAT PATRIOT 
Dr. Taraknath Das Dies at the Age of 74 


By PRAFULLA C. MUKERJI, 


£ 


Consulting 


Ss ’ . 
Ar 2-30 A.M., December 22, 1958, Dr. Tarak- 
nath Das died at the Flower Hospital of 
New York City, of Coronary Thrombosis. 
Until the last day he was active, though his 
health had been failing for sometime. In fact, 
he was giving a lecture when he was attacked 
with the last stroke. 





Dr. Taraknath Das _ , 

Dr. Das came to the, United States as a 
student in the height of the Swadeshi Move- 
ment at the wake of the Partition of Bengal. 
He earned M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in Polli- 
tical Science. He taught at. many colleges and 
ufliversities, including New York University 
@ and Columbia University. He was connected 
« with the latter until last year, when he retried. 
Even this year he was giving a course in 
Indian History at Pace College in New York. 
He also taught at the University of» Hawaii 
and gave courses of lectures in German univer- 
sities. In recognition of his services and sym- 
pathetic understanding of International Rela- 





. 


‘in this country. 


Metallurgist 


-tions the University of Munich bestowed on 


him the honorary degree of Ph.D. It was 
through the efforts of Dr. Das that an Indian 
Branch of the Deutsche Akademie was estab- 
lished. Dr. Das had been an active member 
of the Association for Asian Studies and the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

But all these years his main interest had 
been the cause for Inidan independence, for 
which he devoted his great energy. It hap- 
pened that the.late Heramba Lal Gupta, two 
ether friends and I came to the United States 
at about the same time and under similar 
circumstances as did Dr. Das. He knew us 
before we left home and it was not merely an 
accident that brought Dr. Das and us together 
I well remember the first 
letter I had from Dr. Das over 50 years ago 
when I was a student at the University of 
Pittsburgh. e was then a_ student in Ver- 
mont. It was written in Bengali, “One should 
ask mother’s blessings from a mother’s devo- 
tee’.* We soon started to publish a monthly 
paper called Free Hindustan. Dr. Das was the 
editor. This was the first paper published in 
the United’ States, advocating independence 
for India. During the First World War, we put 
our heart and soul in getting American support 
for India’s freedom. We started “Friends of 
Freedom for India” Society. Dr. Taraknath 
Das was its Executive Secretary. New York 
became its headquarters. Branches were 
opened in Washington, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh} Chicago and Boston. Many prominent 
Americans, such as, late Senators La Follette, 
Borah, Stone, Norris, etc., and Mr. Villard, 
publisher and Editor of the Nation, Norman 
Thomas and’ others» supported us whole- 
heartedly. Just when the “Friends of Freedom 
for India” Society started to become effective, 
at the instigation of the _ British Government 
the United States Justice Department Jook 
action against us. Most of us were charged 
with the technical offence of “Violation of 
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Neutrality of the United States,’ because 
Uxited States had not joined the War yet. We 
were tried in the Federal Courts. Dr. Das 
served 22 months in the Federal penitentiary. 
Brt as he became free again, undaunted he 
svarted to work hard for India’s freedom. 
Senator Blaine of Wisconsin soon introduced 
a. bill in the United Senate, supporting India’s 
independence and urging the President to re- 
cegnize it as soon as it was declared by the 
pecple of India. Though the bill did not pass, 
it aad a great moral impact on the nation. It 
was at this time (the time of the infamous 
Rowlatt Act and the massacre of Jallianwalla 
Bazh by the British General Dyer) that Edwin 
Mcntague, then the Secretary of State for 
Incia, said that he would not stop until he 
hac extirpated all the turbulent Indians 
abroad, particularly "in America, and India 
Gazette announced that we would not be permit- 
ted to land in India. Thus Dr. Das, with 
* one 

many of us, was forced to a life of exile in 
America. But he utilized every moment for 
tke eause of India, whether be it the cause of 
Indian freedom or for Indian immigration and 
ciizenship in the United States or for forma- 
tier of Hindustan Association of 
Later, he helped to organize a Committee on 
the ‘Federation of Indian Students’ all over 
the world. In this he took an active part. 

In 1930, he, together with his wife (now. 
deceased) Mary Keatings Das, established the 
Taraknath Das Foundation, the main objec- 
tive of which has been the promotion of human 
welfare, friendly relation and _ cultural co- 
operation among nations. This Foundation 
has sponsored and arranged memorial iectures 
every year in various universities on Indian 
History and Culture. They are dedicated to 
the memory of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma 
Gendhi, Benoy Kumar Sarcar, Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, ete. These scholarly lectures have 
beer delivered by Asian and American Ambas- 
sadcrs, University Presidents and professors 
and visiting Indian scholars. The Foundation 
has also given scholarship loans to deserving 
Indiin students. Besides few of us from India, 
several American educators and businessmen 


America. — 


” istas® He had been a 


articles in various Indian journals’ including. 
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are members of the Board of Directors. The 
Taraknath Das Foundation has branches in 
India, Japan, Israel and Germany. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that this very important work 


will continue even though the guiding hands,4 


of Dr. Das will no longer be with us. 

Dr. Das is the author of several books on 
international politics, the most important of 
them . are India in World Politics, Foreign 


Policy in the Far East and Some Requisites 


for Better Understanding between the East 


and the West. Some of these books have been 
translated into German. In commenting on 
India in World Politics, Dr. . Robert Morss 
Lovett said: 


“It is to be noted that Dr. Das does 
not plead the cause of India in the name 
of her own sufferings and indignities. He 
pleads it in the name of such honor as may 
be left among nations, in the name of 
British democracy, in the name of the 
world, so greatly in need of an act of heal- 
ing and cleansing. Dr. Das calls us to 
judgment and at the same time he offers 
us a warning of the incredible complica- 


tions into which our own _ imperialistic 
ventures may lead _us.” ‘e 

m4 | 

Dr. Das was also a distinguished journal- 


regular 


The Modern Review. He also wrote for 
American magazines on International affairs. 
“Tn recent months Dr. Das had taken an 
acitve part in the newly-formed Rabindranath 
Tagore Centenary Committee in America of 
which he was a Vice-Chairman. The Tarak- 
nath Das Foundation has offered an award of 
500 dollars. for writing a book on Tagore in 


America, 


_ Those of us who had been associated with 
Dr. Das in various activities for the last half 
a century will feel the loss in every turn. His 
death is a great personal loss. He had been 


more than a brother to me. He will leave a ” 


vacuum which it will be hard to fill. In him 
India lost a devoted patriot and the world an 
earnest worker for International under- 
standing, . 


< . 
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THE FACE OF HAWAII 


> By Dr. MATILAL DAS, M.A., B.L., Ph.p: 


I spent only a week in Honolulu, the capi- they were who could traverse the limitless ocean 
tal city of the enchanting Hawaii Island group on tiny canoes.” . 


tnd I was impressed by the beauty, the mystery 
and romance of that far-famed place. 


he expressed that he 


My chance-found friend was Hawaiian and 
would deem it a great, 


The green mountains, the billowy white discovery if it could be established that his 


the 


The graceful Hula dances with their 
mystic significances, their graceful movements 
reminded me of our own dances in India . 








> A * 
The throne of King Kalakana and Queen 
Liliwokalani as it appeared in days of 

Royalty ; 

Dance in India originated in worship and ! 

am told that here too. Hula has the atmosphere: 

of the temple in its original purity. 

_ Flying on a clipper of the Pan-American 
airways I descended on the beautiful airport 
with expectations of love and friendship and 3 
have got it abundantly and unexpectedly. 

This very day while walking through the 
capital a nice-looking gentleman came forward 
and accosted me: “Are you not Dr. Das frow. 

India?” I answered in the affirmative. 

He went on saying: “Yes, I am glad to 
learn of your delightful theory. Think what 


a band of wonderful clever and brave sailors 


‘Polynesians are supposed to have 


clouds, the cooling trade winds, the moonlit ancestor actually moved forward from India. 
nights, the bright and beautiful flowers; 
lovely men and women, that I met and saw in 
this prettiest little city from Koko head on the 
one hand to the Pearl Harbour on the other, 
from the lovely bay to the Pacific height 
will remain in my mind as an unforgettable 
memory having the sweetness and aroma of the 
dream-world round about it. 


EY 





Abha. Tower 

Now, I know that time has blotted the 
past, never to be revealed in, its glamour and 
colour but still we, human etttes” are inquisitive. 
We still want to unfold the pages of that secret 
book of the past whose pages have been closed 
for ever. 

Now as to the original home of the Hawai- 


sians, an authoritative book writes as follows: 


“From south-eastern Asia, the ancestors of the 
migrated 


" C 
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The Hula . 
into the western islands of Indonesia before 
the beginning of the Christian Era. In successive 
stages over the course of centuries, their descen- 
dants moved or were driven on, toward the ease 
and by 400 or 500 a.p. had Hawaii and the 
islands as the centre of the Polynesian triangle.” 
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Now the question is, from what country o/ 
the south-eastern Asia. My theory is from 
Incia. In those early eras, India was at the 
neight of her civilization and her people went 
forward to distant lands as cultural ambassa- 





Punchbowl 


View of Honolulu from 
ders, as missionaries of love and peace. Their 
dbject was cultural conquest and not imperial- 
istie exploitation. Like the Spaniards, those 
wave heroes of Mother India did not kill the 
native people, but tried to elevate them by the 
swblime spiritual teachings of India. 

My intelligent readers will at once ask me 
where the proofs for such a conclusion are to 
be found? I cannot give him proofs. But I can 
peint out to resemblances, which may be 

erallel developments. 


% * 





City of Honolulu as seen from Aloba Tower 


One striking proof of connection witi: India 
cemes from the fire-sticks. The curious reader 
is requested to walk over the Bishop’s Museum 
aud see them with his own eyes. It is said that 
when fire had to be made, they used a Poly- 


nestan invention—'the fire plow.’ A ,ointed 
stick was firmly and swiftly rubbed in a groove 
in & plank until smoke dust rose from the heap 
of wood dust that accumulated in the groove. 
This process is strikingly similar with the 
Vecie process of igniting fire by rubbing wood 
which are callled “Arani’’ in the Vedas. 
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Poi made from taro the staple food of 
those island-inhabitants. Nobody in India is _ 
known to me using Poi. But there is a 
common Bengali proverb: “Eat the boiled 


taro.” Taro is common in India and the pro- * 
Y 





The capitol or palace 
verb shows that at some unknown part, people 
in India actually used taro as food. 

But the better proof is to be found in the 
eligious beliefs and practices of our island- 
friends. 

Kukendale and Day write in their book: 
“Religion played a great part in the life of the 
people. Every important activity, from making 
a house or a canoe to planning a battle had to 
be started with an appropriate religious cere- 
mony. Their religion was a kind of Nature 


— 
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Scene at Aloba Week Hawaiian village 


worship. The Hawaiians were impressed by the 
manifestations in the world about them of 8 
mysterious power, unseen and little understood. 
Their ceremonies aimed to establish and pre- 


me 
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serve proper relationship between men and th: 
unseen power. The gods were personifications 
of natural objects and the forces of nature. 
Hence, there were many gods but there were 
_thrills that stood out above all the rest, Kane, 
-the god of light and life, Lono, the god of th» 
harvest, Ku, the god of war. These gods wer: 
common to all Polynesia but it is said of Ku 
that he attained his greatest glory in Hawaii.” 





Colorful shower trees 


ir The above description except for che las* 
part is a sparkling description of the religious 
life of India. Who knows but it may be that 
Kane is the prototype of Indian Krishna, who 
is commonly called Kanai by the village folk. 

I am not speaking like a sensation-monger 
but I feel what I say though I am coafident 
that there are not very sure grounds for con- 
vinecing others. I saw the stone emblem which 
is in the possession of Mr. David Bray. He 





Surfing on the beach at Waikiki 
spoke to me that there are hymns for worship- 


ping god through this symbol. This reminds 
of our stone-symbol called Sdlagrama 
«through which our God Vishnu is worshipped. 
This is not all. There are many other 
factors to trace similarities with our Indian 
manners and customs. As J said before, these 
resemblances do not prove things, but they are 
indications which require scientific and careful 
study. Archaeology and anthropology—they are 


$1 


big names—but they require to be supplemented 
by myths and legends, customs and manners. 

We are on the verge of a new age. We 
look forward to that glorious epoch in which 
our outlook on life would be changed. Racial 
prejudices will go for ever amd in their places 
we shall have an era of love and fellowship. 

The scholars of present-day can therefore 
look back upon the hoary past with an un- 
biased spirit of enquire and find only inspira- 
tion and courage from the deeds of glory, done 
by our human ancestors, to whichever race they 
might belong. 





ES 


Violet Tokie Niimi—A Hawaiian beauty 
Adieu Honolulu, adieu, thou metropoiis of 
leis and hula dancers. Farewell thou Hawai 
islands, thou home of brave explorers, thou 
the cradle of Kahunas. I part from you with 
greetings of a distant land but I leave behind 
my votive wreaths of flowers in honour of those 
venturesome sailors who guided their smail 
crafts by the sun, clouds, birds, currents and 
waves at day-time and by the stars at night. 
To the descendants of those brave men whose 
feats of navigation are unequalled in world 
history I bid farewell with this pious hope 
that let this forgotten glorious chapter of 
human history be taught in every school of 
the world instead of beating drums for the 
Hawali of advertisers and vacationers, 


PATNA MUSEUM 


Hovusep in a building which is perhaps the 
best specimen in Patna of the Indo-Sara- 


~senic or Moghul-Rajput style of architecture, 


the Patna Museum contains exhibits ranging 
from the pre-historic fossil tree through the 
pre-Dravidian and pre-Aryan periods to the 
relics of the Vaisali Republic, and to the 
Mauryan period when Pataliputra, the site 
ef the modern Patna, was the seat of the 
empire ruled by @handra Gupta and Asoka 
the Great, 300 years before Christ. 
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The Buddhist gold-plated. bronze figure 
of Lokanath found at Kurkihar (Gaya) 


Implements of the'stone age now exhibi- 
telat the Patna Museum were mostly found 
at different places in the Chhota Nagpur 
D*vision of the State of Bihar. Some of the 
beaked or keeled scrapers are peculiarly in- 
feresting because similar stones are charac- 
teristic of the earliest of the upper palaeo- 
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lithie deposits of Europe, belonging to the 
Aurignacian period and also because some- 
thing like them were used by the Bushmen 
of South Africa. The axes, chisels, etc., were 
found distributed widely enough to point to 
a numerous pre-historic population inhabit- 
ing Singhbhum. 

Most of the copper age implements at the 
Museum such as celts, axe-heads, etc., have 
been found in different parts of Bihar, viz., 
Palamau, Ranchi, Manbhum and Singhbhum, 
and they point to a definite culture that was 
in existence during the copper age. 

As for the ancient pictorial art of India, 
copies of the paintings of Singanpur, Madhya 
Pradesh, are available in the Museum which 
show how far the art had developed during 
that period. 

The Museum has two very interesting 
replicas in plaster of Paris ; one is said to be 
of Udaya, the founder of Pataliputra, and the 
other, which is headless, is of his son, the 
great Emperor Nandi Vardhana of about the 
oth century B. C. “The originals are of sand- 
stone and are kept in the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta but they were oe a 


DIDARGANJ YAKSHI 


The high watermark of Mauryan sculptur- 
al art is to be found in the Didarganj Yakshi 
statue which was discovered in 1917, a 
few miles from Patna city. It was fortu- 
nately rescued in time to find a home in the 
Museum. The figure is that of a female, 
the left arm of which is broken and the right 
hand holds the chouri (fly whisk). 

The whole figure is in a slightly stooping 


sattitude indicative of the woman’s duties as 
Echouri_ bearer. 
‘hollow above the waist-line 
‘caused by the exaggerated breasts conforms 


The stoop and _ the slight 
at the back 


to the description in Indian literature “droop- 
ing with the weight of beauty”. 


The polished lion’s head from the district 
of ,Shahabad, Bihar, and the oldest Jaina 
torso of Tirthankara are other fine examples 
of Mauryan art. This torso figure was re- 
covered from Lohanipur which is about a 
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PATNA MUSEUM 5d 


mile and a half from Patna. It is finely cut The Gupta phase of the sculptural art is 

in the round.from a single piece of speckled shown by the head. of the Budda excavated 

Chuner sandstone. Perhaps no othermuseum at Kumrabhat (Patna), A striking example 

in India has sucha highly polished sandstone of the craftsmanship of the period is the 

figure. It is unique in another way too, as colossal image of Vishnu set up in the garden 
* it is considered the first definite stone image to the north of the Museum building. 


for worship of Mauryan period as yet dis- Pala and Sena schools are also well repre- 
covered. sented at the Museum. One of the earliest 





! The terra-cotta figurine of a daneing gir! 
h idargan) Yakshi statu . age oi : oo. 
The Didarganj Yakshi statue Mauryan period, found at Bulandibagh 


SunNGA ART 


The beautiful specimen of a rectangular 
quasi-Ionic capital of a pillar unearthed at 


definitely-dated example is the image of Tara, 
found at Hilsa in Patna and dated as 35th 


Bulandibagh (Patna) in 1896 and the two J*** of the reign of King Deva Pala in the 
fragments of cross-bars from railings re- middle of the 9th century A. D. 
covered from Bodh Gaya are fine specimens The finest variety of blackstone in which 
gi the Sunga period. almost all their images are carved gave the 
A very interesting Mithuna Couple stand- craftsmen of this period an opportunity to 
ing under an ASokan tree, in buff sandstone, display their skill in detail. Take for ex- 
is another example of this pericd. The ample the three images from the Hasra Kol 
attitude of abandonment, somewhat modera- Valley (Gaya). One is a ‘arge-size Buddha, 
ted by shyness, as indicated in the averted the other is that of Avalokitesvara in sittiee 
face of the woman, is very cleverly deli- posture and the third is that of Maitreya. 
neated. These apart there isin the Museum a yery 
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fine sculpture of a female attendant which ~ 


was probably a part of the door jamb of some 
temple recovered from Raj Mahal. A few 
stone sculptures and fine stucco figures from 
Nalanda and Taxila are also worth careful 
study. 





The terra-cotta figure of a laughing boy 
belonging to the Mauryan period 


Bronze IMAGES 

The bronze images exhibited in the Bronze 
Room of the Patna Museum were found at 
Kurkihar in Gaya district and all are attribut- 
able tothe Pala and Sena periods. Quite 
a large number of them are inscribed and 
dated under reigns of various rulers. They 
are mostly Buddhist images but there are a 
few Brahmanical examples too. 

Tbe metal composition of these images 
consists of copper, lead, tin and iron which 
is « tribute to the high metallurgical know- 
ledge of the people of those periods. A 
strizing example of high workmanship is the 


bronze image of Balrama. Among the Bud- 
dhist figures, a gold-plated figure of Lokanath 
is outstanding. 


Several bronze images which have the 
closest affinity with those 


Nalanda, the famous Buddhist University of 
the 7th century A. D. 


The spread of Buddhism from India to 
Indonesia can be studied with the help of 
bronze images of Kurkibar. A valuable 
collection of Tibetan temple banners, acquired 
by the Museum from the Rey. 
Sankritayana as a gift, now forms a gallery 
of special interest to students of Tibetology. 


One remarkable gallery of the Patna 
Museum consists of terra-cotta seals and 
figurines. Excavations at Vaisali, Buxar, 
Kumrahar and Bulandibagh have yielded a 
large number of such seals and figurines. 
The seals are those of official guilds, cor- 
porations, temples and some eyen of private 
individuals, 


Among the extensive relics discovered in 
the Pataliputra ruins is the terra-cotta piece 
well-known as the “Bodh Gaya Plaque”. It 


_ bears an inscription in. Kharosthi script. It 


is the first epigraph in this Indian form of 
Perso-Aramaic to be found in Eastern India. 
The Museum possesses térra-cottas from 
Mathura, Kausambi, Bihta and Rajgir. - 


Buxar has also produced many fine terra- 
cotta figures of the pre-Mauryan, Mauryan 
and post-Mauryan periods. These are parti- 
cularly interesting as displaying a vast variety 
of fashion in feminine head dress. Generally 
speaking, female figures are more numerous 
than male from all these sites. There are 
also little figures of animals, birds and 
serpents. 


Most of these terra-cotta figurines are 
painted with a red slip or wash and are shown 
without any garment. This nudity, howevex, 
is common “to archaic figures, Conventional 
images of the Earth or Mother Goddess are 
generally represented nude.— PIB 


Rahul - 


from Kurkihar ~ 


have been acquired by the Museum from” ~ 
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DAULATABAD 


By Pror. R. N. DEB, ™. a. 


A child sat facing a large, brick-red 
curtain, on which were painted figures of 
large-sized semi-nude women, trying to fill 
their pitchers from a fountain which seemed 
to spout, a viscid, milky fluid. 

_. And the child wondered as he sat on an 


old duree, as to what lay behind the curtain. 


¥ 


ey 


_ to the actors spouting their lines. 


For he had been told by the little fellows of 
his age, who belonging to the city were wise 
in the ways of the theatres, that, behind the 
curtain, there was a world of strange enchant- 
ment where they sang and danced, and there 
were the great actors who spoke their speech- 
es in a manner as no ordinary man could do! 


And the little fellow sat open-mouthed, 
in the very front row with others of his age, 
asking foolish questions and getting back 
truthful but not too complimentary replies. 
And the hours rolled on and the little fellow 
felt bored and tired and lonely when suddenly 
the gong made a clanging noise and a hush 
came over the audience, and the curtain with 
those’hefty women, started rolling up with 
many a jerk and finally settled somewhere 
0% half the height of the stage. . 


And before him there was’ a guilded 
throne, on which sat a portly king, beard and 
all, very much like King Henry VIII, wear- 
ing maroon-coloured cotton hose, and a three 
quarters blue velvet trousers and a short 
jacket of the same stuff with jewelled 
borders. To his right, stood a slim youth 
dressed similarly in red velvet, and to his left 
a hatchet-faced man with a little goatie, with 
lemon-coloured stockings and green velvet 


rigout, and who kept his hand constantly on 
7 ~ 


the jewelled hilt of his sword. 


” For it was the court of Saltau Allauddin 
Khilji, and to his right stood his son Khizir, 


andthe hatchet-faced man to the left was 


Malik Kafur, the conquerer of Devagiri. 

And the little fellow listened half in awe 
True, .he 
did not understand much, but he under- 
stood that the lovely-looking tall lady, in 


blue Banarsi Sari, who kept on weeping, was 
the captive princess of Devagiri, whom 
Malik Kafur had brought with much other 
booty, after defeating her father and destroy- ~ 
ing the famous fortress of Devagiri. 


Forty years and more had passed since . 
that mellow autumn night. A middle-aged 
man stood before the very fortress of which 
he had thought so often... 
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Daulatabad: Front view 

“Chand Minar” to the right 
Cities too have their span of life. Some 
it is true, like the phoenix, rise again and 
again, ever stronger, from their ashes—but 
many pass into memories along, perchance a 
broken bit of rampart stands as the last 
sentinel reminding one of the magnificence 
that it might have been. The market-place 
may be choked with debris and wild weeds 
grow over it, and denizens of the wood move 
silently in search of their prey across the 
main streets, and lizards may bask with their 
beady eyes in the great council halls, Troy 
or Tyre, Harappa or Carthage, Babylon or. 
Ecbatana all names—just memories, as best 

objects for the archeologist’s shovel ! 
__ And one feels this very strongly in Daulh- 
tabad. The once extensive city lay like a 
girdle round the foot of the citadel. A few 
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bits ef the old wall,a broken gate or two, a 
ruined sentry-box perhaps—that is all that 
rema-ns of this once-famous city, which, like 
Mancu, we are told, had a population of many 
laxh= But it is all dead now. 

Cne does not have this feeling in Mandu 
perheps and certainly not in Fatehpur Sikri 
w.iere the palaces are intact and one has the 
fesling that at any moment the slave girls and 
boys may come and take their places on the 
cles= board or the lights-may shine from the 
ja ousies of the Panch-mahal. 


But not so in Daulatabad. True, even 
tolay the Chand Minar and the big Hathi 
Hauz, or the formidable gates with their 
rustless iron spikes and old heavy pieces of 
weoc. or the white pavilion or some bits of 
the fcrt retain shape, but the total impression 
is that of aruined fortress and a lost city. 
The wind sighs through the broken walls : 


the daradaries are brokén and crumbling, - 


their polished floors cracked and caved and 
turning into rubble. i 


From the car, as we were speeding along 
when the white pavilion of Daulatabad Fort 
had from its height first gleamed upon us it 
had seemed sO easy to reach the top of the 
fortress. «But as we crossed the gate and 
climed the first flight of steps, I realised that 
gone were my days of climbing when a flight 
of steps, the like of which I was seeing in 
front of me, snaking up the sharp side of the 
hil. would have been a challenge and I would 
have run up the thousand steps or so without 
pausing for breath. But my climbing days 
were ever now and so I sat in the shadow of 
one cf the gun turrets, in the cool morning 
air And there were my companions now, 
almost halfway-up like two marks of colour 
moving against the vast slaty side of the 
hil. 


And ina way I was lucky. I had two 
hours entirely to myself. I admired the 
metal casting of the old cannons, the fine 
workmanghip including the beautiful rams 
head of the cannon ‘Medha’—a real gem of 
metal casting. 

A little away from where I sat wasa 
smal! bridge across the old moat. I moved’ 
up to -t. Below me was the moat, carved on 
the hill side, full: of green rotting waters. 
And at one place there was a little under- 
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‘current and the water bubbled and foamed 


into creamy lines which were sucked by some 
invisible hole from below. I do not know 
why this ugly dance of dead waters made me 
more sharply aware of the sense of desolation 
of the place. After crossing the moat, going 
through a dark tunnel-like passage, full of 
the foul stench of bats, I reached the half 
carved cave temple on the other side of the 
hill. The idols were there most of them half- 
finished, beautiful pieces too but sadly neg- 
lected and now crumbling with time. | 


T came back feeling a bit groggy in the 
sun. 
turret, in its cool shadow, drew out my sketch 
book, and started to make sketches quite 
pleased with my efforts. Shadows of circling 
birds fellon my sketch book. I looked up, 
the birds had come quite low but there was 
nothing to be seen fit for those carrion 
eaters. Only a little away ona green bulge 
of the hill side,a heifer was grazing. She 
was like cattle over here, a sleek delicate 
creature with the grace of an antelope, speci- 
ally her horns though not more than a cubit 
each, yet tapering into sharp points and of a 
greenish gray colour as if made of jade. Her 
dappled coat with its shining white and deep 
brown and black spots made her look start- 
lingly beautiful in the’ rain-washed morning 
sun. Only yesterday while coming back from 
Ajanta I had seen a bull standing at the foot 
of ahill, a little away from the rest of the 
herd, his grand proportion as if encased in 
black velvet. He was a beautiful beast— 
worthy to be the sire of many prize-winners... 
A young couple dressed in their. mela-day- 
best are coming up the steep path from the 
village beyond. They have to pass by me. 
The young man is handsome ina hard wiry 
way. His nose is sharp, perhaps a little too 
sharp about the bridge, which gives to his 
deep set eyes a hawx-like expresion. He is 
wearing a thick pair of hand-sown chappals, 
a dhoti in the Marahati way and a loose 
white kurta anda shiny black coat—rather 
uncomfortable for a hot day like this. He 
wears a light helitrope turban on his head, 
hard and wiry, light but strong, sharp fea- 
tured, with a determined chin—his» ancestors 
must have roamed about with the Marahatta 
generals—the dreaded “borgies” collecting 


So I sat again on the steps of the gun ~ 
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chouth and sardesumkhi from every conner of 
the land. I try to make his sketch. He becomes 
self-conscious, stands a little akwardly in the 
sun, gazing at me with his sharp hawk-like eyes. 
The woman stands behind him and however I 
*try to catch a glimpse of her full face I can- 
not, for, she is standing just behind him with 
the veil half drawn across her face, because 
of the sun. She is wearing a peacock blue 
sari, her brilliant red urhua_ reaching. her 
shapely ankles. Suddenly I catch a glimpse 
of her face. Her eyes are large with long 
lashes and her skin is like dark silk. I try 
to make a sketch of her but she hides her face 
behind her veil. But he is interested. He 
says, “There was an Englishman from 
Aurangabad who was making pictures with 
colours. Those were beautiful pictures, not 
like yours.” - 

I laugh loudly. ” 

“Why don’t you make them with colours ?” 
He asks a little confused. “My dear man, I 
don’t know how to do it. I use this pencil”, 
and I start giving finishing touches to his 
head. 

“To { look like this ?” he suddenly asks 
her. She moves up, cranes her neck from 
behind his shoulder and looks at the sketch. 
She nods approvingly, her dark eyes full of 
amusement and a smile lurks round her soft 
lips. . 

_ “Will you care for one of yours ?” I was 
about to ask her when she wishpered some- 
thing to her husband. “Could you give me 
‘this sketch ?”, he asked me after a little 
hesitation. Well—but then I saw her looking 
at me, her deep very dark eyes with those 
beautiful eye-lashes and I tore the page up 
and gave it to the man. ) 

They moved down quickly. She was just 
a blaze of colour in that bright golden sun... 

A little away to my right are the remains 
of what must haye been a hanging terrace. 


Was it not on this very terfaée that on warm 
with her 


moon-lit nights the princess 
- favourite maids came and their jewels shone 
in the soft light of the moon? 
» dramas of love and novel chivalry and of 
lust and grim death must have been acted 
here? And where the princess sang and 
the slave girl danced with silver bells .on 
their feet the wild peacock rends the silence 
with his strident call and the green snake 


How many © 
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slithers over the broken floor. Only the 
wind moans through the silent cells and 
makes mufiled roar like the beating of the 
surf as it tousels a thousand leafy trees. For 
it is a sea of green all round. The hills are 
green, the plains are green, and a green haze 
has settled on the distance. 
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The old Sentry Box: Daulatabad 
in the background 


A woman is coming up the steep path, 
with a happy little boy, dark and serious as” 
a gnome, holding her hands. She pants as 
she is coming up the path and then stands 
at the feet of the turret a little below me. 
She looks tired but happy. No wonder she 
is going to be a mother. She stands and 
watches my sketches and the little boy keeps 
on staring at my cigar and sucking his left 
thumb. The woman is eager to see what I 
am drawing. She moves up the step and 
looks at my sketch book. “Shall [ make one 
for you?” She dosn’t say “yes” but stands 
there holding the little fellow’s hand. 

I try to draw her. Her lips are thick, 
sensual ; her teeth very white. Her.face has 
a resemblance with’ some of the types one 
sees on the walls of Ajanta, only, a bit coarse- 
ned with hard work. 


. She tells me about their life in the nip 


A little village, it is lying a couple of miles 
away, but now they are going to have electri- 
city and a factory will be “coming up built 
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by some seths of the city”. They have their 
own plot of land and the land is fertile. She 
keeps just chatting about, watching with the 
co-ner of her eyes her sketch and the little 
ch_Id’s and she tells me that her husband has 
four brothers and the little boy is the youngest 
of trem. Her sketch is not much, but she 
is vory pleased with it and so is the little boy 
wko opens his mouth wider and looks at his 
own sketch and at me. . 


There are others coming up the path. 
“They are from our village’, says she and 
meves a ‘ittle away, from where she stands 
watch ng the finishing touches to her sketehes. 
A5cut half a dozen of them gather around me 
ncw and want their “photos”; so I make them 
sis on the steps, men, women and children 
and make an outline and*just put dots and 
deshes for their eyes and noses. They are 
very happy, like children, and amidst much 
laughter they take away the page from me 
ard move down the steps hurriedly. Colour, 
movement and laughter, a few more turns 
and they shall be swallowed by the dark jaws 
of the old gate. Silence all over except for 
the faint moan of the distant breeze and the 
valures circling overhead. ... 


Before me is a Pathan dome squat and 
heavy, lacking the sensuous grace of the 
Mozhul ones, but solid like rock. It must 
have seen several centuries and though 
cracked and broken it still shows what great 
bailders those old Pathans were. High up 
tke white pavalion with its aerial grace—a 
gem of Moghul baradari—shines in the sun. 

From the Nizamabadi Mohal—a later 


anc poorer piece of architecture—now all 
ir ruins—two little children emerge, jolly 
little fellows, glad to have escaped their 
pareat’s watchful eyes. They climb up the 
becken walls, run along the broken parapets 
aad suddenly spot me out and are mightily 
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intrigued at a man sitting alone in the cool 
shadow of the gun tower and sketching. They 
approach me and when [I ask them their 
names one of them makes a face at me but 
the other comes, looks at my shetch book, 
ealls his friend excitedly, in a sweet shrill 
voice. They are so happy to be just by them- 
selves. 


The vultures circling round are moving 
away. Shadows fall across the face of the 


land. Billowy grey clouds, big with rain, | 


rise from the west, cross the ranges, not high 


ranges as ours of the north are, where the 
clouds seem to crawl up the vast sides of the 
mountains, but low hills just blue and green 
and golden mounds really, over which the 
clouds come, leap frogging all the way from 
the sea. 


Invincibife fortress. Here did come Malik 
Kafur with the fierce zeal of a convert, bent 
upon destruction. Those heavy gates, repair- 


ed and rebuilt by succession of defenders and 


conquerers, Malik Kafur, Khan-I-Jehan or 
Malik Amber—how many times must have 
passed through them the triumphant proces- 
sion of victorious soldiers, or men and women 
with their heads bowed, shadows of them- 
selves—for they had known the bitter humi- 
lity of defeat. 


Once upon a time the pride of the country, 
which for a time out-rivalled Delhi—today 
it is lying uncared for, forgotten. And a 
little island beyond the ranges, known only to 
the pirates and to perhaps some fishermen is 
today the great metropolis of Bombay. 

Dust, wild weeds, nature’s cruel commen- 
tary on man’s deeds, 


They are coming down the steps. Time 
to close the sketch book and have a cup of 
tea at the tea-shop outside the gate. 


> 
~~ 


GUGGENHEIM WINNERS IN STRIKING EXHIBIT 







“Ir isn’t* often, even in an art-conscious metro- 

polis such as New York, that one has the oppor- 

tunity of examining and comparing present- 

day painting from different countries in one 

ified show. For that reason alone the cur 

nat ibit. at the Guggenheim Museum here 
of singular interest. . 

What makes it especially significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that the display represents the 
end product of an incredibly complex under- 
taking: the Guggenheim International Award. 

Established in 1956 by the board of trustets 
of the Solomon’ R. Guggenheim dation, a 
peal ‘American: philanthropic © reanization, 
the a ae 000—is given biennially. The 
priz Pein in icture js chosen by an inter-» 
national yf ree art experts from among 
national ee See winners who 
receive $1,000 each, and from some additiona! 
candidates selected by national Juries as worthy 
of consideration. 

The of the awards is i stimulate 
public interest in contemporary art and to 
encourage the artists themselves.” The awards 
are outright grants, not payments for purchase, 
and can only go to works that have received 
some. previous recognition by way of a public 
exhibit. . 

_ This year—the second time fhe award is 
being given—twenty-two countries participated: 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Co- 
lumbia, ‘Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Ttaly: Japan, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United ‘Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 
In addition, artists of Mexican, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Rumanian and Russian birth, but. living 
outside their country, were represented in’ the 


fex extra-national” section. 

A total of sixty-six artists, critics and 
museum “eink a (comprising sthe national 
. —. plus “extra-national award” 





jury of thes as "wall as a three-man inter- 
‘national liaison committee were involved i in ethe 
preliminary stages of .judging. Ninety-seven 


made available the 116 works that were cons: 
dered for awards and honorable mentions, 
Have the results been, worth such effort’ 
On the whole, yes. One may regret that the 
whole exhibit is made up of only thirty-four 
paintings, which means putting a limit o& 
national representation’ at a time when 
American interest in the work ef contemporary 
artists abroad seems to be exceptionally high. 
But even this glimpse affords an idea of what 


is.going on beyond this country’s borders—and 


as such is welcome, 


The focal point of the-show is naturally 
the top winner: Joan Miro’s “Night and Day,” 
a ceramic mural on two free-standing walls 
“commissioned for and already installed on the 
grounds of the new UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion) Building in Paris. | 

Designed by the world-famous Spanish 
artist and executed by his collaborator, Joseps 
Llorens Artigas, the mural is, of course, ex- 
hibited by way of photographs. But even it 
that form, the singing colors. and witty symbols 
are apparent. 


~ 


es 


Four honorable mentions by” ahs inter- 
national jury went to paintings by Minore 
Kawabata (Japan), Edouard Pignon (France), 
Jean Paul Piopelle (a Canadian who lives in 
Paris), and Maria Helena Vieira da Silva (a 
Portuguese working in France) . 


Of these, Pignon’s simple but strikingly 
abstract impression of ,an aneient olive tree, 
Piopelle’s richly colored striated bands stream- 
ing across the canvas, and Vitira da Silva’s | 
shimmering landscape are especially memorable. 

Some exceptionally handsome paintings also 
deserve mention. They include a lyrical com- 
position by the British artist Ben Nicholson, 
winner of the Guggenheim Award in 1956; the 
elegant “Wood and Animal” by Kaoru Yama- 
guchi (Japan); the vibrant pseudo-primitive 
“Farmer” by the Dutch artist Gerrit Benner; 
the American Stuart Davis’ crackling ‘Memo 


museums, private collectors, dealers and artists 1956”; and works by two Yugoslav artists: the 


- 
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Andre Masson’s “Nightfall” 
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(oil) was judged the national winner tox France by 


the Guggenheim International, New York, 1303 


lmeginative - and subtly composed landscape 
“Stones,” by Oton Giha, and the low-keyed, 
regeed landscape by the national award winner 
Frano Simunovic. 


In addition to individually honored works, 
twe national groups—the Canadian and the 
Japanese—were singled out*for “best balanced 
quality.” These pictures—five in each group— 
have been installed so that they may be viewed 
in juxtaposition, an arrangement that permits 
an interesting comparison. | 


While both are in the abstract vein, the 
Canadian group is marked by a freshness and 
bod use of color not previously associated with 
tie painters of that cOuntry. The Japanese 
se¢tion, in contrast, is in a relatively low key, 





but distinguished by vigorous and _ slashing 
design. 

Save ior a- few exceptions—among these 
representing realism, a massive canvas of twe 
monumental nudes by the Belgian prize winner 
Octave Londuyt—the works are in the abstrac: 
or expressionist vein, This seems to confirm th« 
observation of Georges Salles, President of the 


International Council of Museums and membez 





of this year’s Guggenheim International Jury.« 


that “Art from quite different countries takes 
some of the same direction.” 

This discovery is not really new, but te 
find it anew is sufficient reason for andertak- 
ing such a complex search as the oné that leads 
to the Guggenheim International* ~Awards 
—USIS. 
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JAGADISH CHANDRA BOSE . 


JAGADISH CHANDRA is a scientist; his field is 
the world of matter—his function is to dis- 
cover the truth of matter by material means. 
The truth has to be proved to demonstration 
and to be established. Science denies the truth 
that does not come within the purview of the 
senses. Observation by the external senses and 
examination and analysis by the intellect 
—these are the approved and accepted instru- 
ments of knowledge for the scientist. 

Scientists are rationalists; the senses and 
the mind or the reasoning intellect are all they 
hold on to. In their quest for truth they do 
not rely on other faculties; for other faculties 
fall under the categories of guess, imagination 
and poetry. Science demands direct kowledge 
of the truth; the scientist will act in accord 
with the brain pure and simple; to utilise any 
other faculty is, for him, a frightful abuse of 
the scientific way. Besides, the concern of the 
scientist is wholly with the material world, for 
the discovery of the facts and principles of 
this domain sufficient are the five senses and 
the reason; there is no necessity for seeking 
other aids. 

Again, the scientist can certainly be a 
poet, can have feeling, can be contemplative 
ean be spiritual. But that-is a matter entirely 
for another field, another world. When the 
scientist is occupied with science he must shut 
the door upon this his other aspect. A com- 


. bination of the two creates confusion. Scienti- 


fic research has to be carried on under the 
strict vigilance of the brain and the senses. Ii 
into that there intrude hopes, desires, feelings 
of the heart, life or imagination, then in place 


. of science there will emerge romance, fiction. 


ys 


Eddington and Lodge, despite their being great 


* scientists, have not escaped this fault. They 


have always brought in extraneous things: and 
mixed them up with things scientific. This is 
the mental attitude or the view-point of* the 
orthodox: scientist. Perhaps ordinary lovers of 
science also will support this. 
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About science and scientists this is no 
doubt the prevailing rule. But im actual 
practice we find something. else. What distin- . 
guishes Jagadishchandra is that he is a scien- 
tist and being a, scientist in the true sense of 
the term, he is moreover a poet; and this his 
poetic part is not something different from his 
scientific self. It is not only not-separate but 
is the very spring and mystery, the hidden 
power of his scientific genius. The poet does 
not mean a weaver of words; the poet means 
one who has a divine vision and who creates 
by the force of that vision. By virtue of this 
power Jagadishchandra often appears more 
like a miracle-maker than a scientist. This 
does not mean that Jagadishchandra alone is 
unique and matchless in this respect. In all 
creative spirits even in the realm of science we 
find, in more or less degree, an evidence ol 
this power for at the root of all creation this 
power is bound to exist. In the brain of all 
discoverers from Galileo.to Einstein has played 
the light of a suprasensual, supramental vision. 
All their achievements, at any rate, all the 
achievements of Jagadishchandra show how 
this vision has been brought down into the 
framework of mind and senses, proved and 
objectified. 


What is it that we call a divine vision? 
It means an identity of feeling; we get at the 
truth of a thing by identifying ourselves with 
it. In other words, this is direct knowledge. 
Orthodox scientists, that is to say, those who 
do not create, who deal with finished articles, 
those who are only or, for the most part, 
commentators or organisers, look askance at 
this faculty. As already stated, they have no 
faith in it because they have no mastery, no 
possession over it. Theirs is the easy, familiar 
path of sense-knowledge. They move from-a 
particular to a general conclusion; fromethe 
effect to the cause; from the material to the 
less material; from sense-proof to supra- 
sensual proof; or as in mathematics, to in- 


» 
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ferecce. Diametrically opposite is the course 
of c-rect knowledge. Here the knower does not 
sepazate the subject from himself and piace it 
befcre him, does not break up its physical 
form for an analysis of and research into its 
properties and actions; at the very outset, the 
knower: gets unified with the object- to be 
knewn, his consciousness infuses itself into 
its 3eing; in a sense he becomes the object 
itse'f, just as Sri Radha felt that through con- 
start remembrance of Sri Krishns she had 
beccme Sri Krishna herself. In this state the 
trutz, the mystery, the properti¢s and func- 
tions of the object transmit themselves into 
the sonsciousness of the knower and become 
clear to it as daylight. This direct’ knowledge 
of an object from inside, through no external 
medium of proof, if correctly attained, is in- 
fallicle and above doubt, and has the rhythm 
of i.3 unity and completeness. 

-t is not that Jagadishchandra seized the 
truta by dint of his sharp intellect and keen 
obsezvation through the senses, howeyer much 
he might have these two faculties. With 
his domain of matter, particularly, with the 
plart world, he has established an identity, a 
unity of consciousness with its being; and as 
a result of that, the truth and nature of that 
worl: have reflected themselves upon his mind. 
But then his achievement—perhaps it may be 
called a purely scientific achievement—is that 
he Fes tested these truths attained by an inner 


knowledge, verified them, arranged them 
cleatiy in proper order, and proved their 
gencineness by practical demonstration by 


meaas of the physical mind and _ intellect, 
through the medium of the senses, by the 
help of material instruments. In this latter 
respeet too—in the invention and employment 
of tre physical instruments and processes he 
has shown a strange skill and _ simplicity—a 
magic—thas too has been possible by that very 
intutive insight. 

—he speciality and distinctiveness of the 
truts and knowledge of the object that 
Jagedishchandra has found without the 
accented means and processes of knowledge 
arise from a speciality of that very direct 
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insight and of that divine vision, the funda- 
mental truth of which is oneness, All matter 
is one—even to a scientist this truth is not 
new—but then the unity and oneness that has 


attained such intensity and perfection in these. 


days was not a familiar fact of the olden 
times. Jagadishchandra has traced a new line 


of unity in the unity of matter, he has raised. 


the unity of matter to a higher level and in- 
vested it with a new quality; over and above 
the unity of matter in the world there is a 
unity of life; behind the rhythm of matter 1s 
the rhythm of life. Even mineral objects feel 
fatigued, they faint from the application of 
poison, they look dying, then die. Plants also 
are no mere sum of material elements; they 
too have pulsation and nervous response, 
vibration of the heart and feeling of joy and 
sorrow, they have involved consciousness. 
Jagadishchandra has in this way brought matter 
through the corridor of life right almost to the 
door-step of consciousness. The ancient Aryan 
vision of our land has objectified itself in his 
genius. 

All that we see is one, not many. That 
one is not inanimate matter, that is instincl 
with life, that is living, nay, not only living 
but conscious. The truth that the Rishi in 
his divine vision has seen, and experienced in 
his soul, how it manifests itself, how it proves 


itself, how the rhythm of the subtle has 
played into the gross, how the Self of the 
Spirit has not concealed itself outside ors 


beyond its creation but has infused itself into 
the whole of creation, how its light has made 
the creation luminous—tdsya bhasq’ sarvam- 
idam bibhati—his light illumines all this— 
something of this knowledge Jagadishchandra 
has placed before the physical eye of our 
ordinary belief. 

Thus do we find in Jagadishchandra as weit! 
the message of a large and profound synthesis, 
harmony and unity; on one side the hoary 
Hast, on the other, the modern West; on one 


side the suprasensuous, on the other the senses;. 


on one side Spirit, on the other Matter—a 
bridge between this two-fold Truth. 


a 
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THE GAYAWALS, THE LINK BETWEEN HEAVEN ANB EARTH 


By P. C. ROY 


Gaya is one of the holy pilgrimages in India. 
It is held to be the duty of a Hindu to propi- 
tiate the spirits of the maneés by the perform- 
ances of certain funeral ceremony at Gaya 
some time or other. Every year a fortnight is 
set apart known as Pitripaksha when thou- 
sands of Hindus from all over India flock to 
Gaya to offer Sradh or the incumbent  cere- 
mony. The seriptures enjoin that unless this 
is done the spirits will not be saved. 


GAYAWALS, THE LINK 


Between the pilgrim and the spirits of the 
manes there is a class of men at Gaya known 
as Gayawals who practically hold the keys to 
heaven as it were. The Gayawals are the 
priests whose services have got to be taken 
according to tradition for offering the obla-. 
tions. 

The origin and antiquity of the Gayawals 
is shrouded in myth and tradition. Some 
trace them back from the Vedic period, some 
after the conquest of Brahminism over Bud- 
,dhism in the 10th century, some even from the 
“17th century while there is a school who traces 
their origin from non-Aryan stock. It is 
however clear that after the revival of Brah- 
minism and the decline of Buddhism, Gaya be- 
came famous as a sacred place for offering 
Sradh or oblation to the ancestors and the 
Gayawals became prominent. By the tenth 
century A.D. Gaya had become one of the 
sacred spots for the Hindus. 


CEREMONIES 


A series of ceremonies have to be observed 
at different places if a Hindu wants to follow 
serupulously all that has been enjoined in the 
Sastras or the seriptures. He will have to 
shave and become bare-headed by the river 
Poonpoon near Gaya. On arrival at Gaya he 
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has to be conducted before the Gayawal who 
is his family priest. According to tradition 
once g Gayawal becomes the priest of A 
family his line continues for that function 
from generation to generation. Every Gay.- 
wal keeps a scroll in which the names of cil 
the persons who had been helped by his 
family are recorded. If a pilgrim arrives at 


Gaya without knowing which family of 
Gayawals is his priest there is a friendly 
wrangle and the man who can prove his 


claim gets the spoil. 

The Gayawals usually engage hired pet- 
sons to take round the pilgrims and help 
them in. observing the various ceremonies. 
The Gaya Sradh, if scrupulously observed, 
makes its incumbent on the pilgrim to visit 
a number of places known as the vedis which 
lies within the holy ground extending for some 
15 miles between the Pretsila hill on the north 
and Bodh Gaya on the south, and which cen- 
tres in Gaya itself. At three places it is 
absolutely necessary that the pilgrim should 
offer pindas or balls of rice to the spirits of the 
dead. These three places are by the side of the 
Falgu river which flows by the great temple of 
Vishnupada in Gaya and Veshnupada temple 
itself and under the Akshayabat or the undy- 
ing fig tree near the temple. After he has 
finished the round the pilgrim offers an obla- 
tion of water known as Tarpana. He is then 
brought to the Gayawal and has to prostrate 
himself in worship. It is difficult to follow 
how the Gayawal himself came to be almost 
worshipped. It appears that a, blind faith was 
encouraged that unless the Gayawal is pleased 
and pronounces the word suphal (meaning 
fruitful) and blesses the pilgrim, the efforts of 
the pilgrim to salvage the spirits of his manés 
will go in vain. It is hard on the orthodox pil- 
grim that the Gayawal has ‘a dictatorial tradi- 
tion behind him and whatever be the moral or 
spiritual personal equation of the Gayawal the 
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pilgrim has got to earn the word suphel from 
the Glayawal by material gifts. With the word 
supnal the Gayawal will present a garland of 
flowers and place a mark of sandalwood on the 
forezead of the pilgrim. 


A Declininc CoMMUNITY 


This is, of course, the orthodox picture of 
the Gayawal which existed sometime  be- 
fore. The impact of modernism, ill treatment 
and avarice of the Gayawals have had a re- 
action and today the Gayawal is very much 
Shorr of kis previous prestige and power. 

There is another peculiar problem facing 
the Gayawals. As a class they face the prob- 
lem of extinction. There was a time when 
joir5 family was very common in the commu- 
nity but the families have gone on splitting 
and today the strength of the average family 
has Deen reduced to two or three members. 
Agsinst hundreds. of Gayawal families before 
there are only about 120 families now and out 
of ikem as many as 66 families consist of less 
thax 5 members each. The following table will 
shovr the present strength of the Gayawals: 


‘Type of Number of 
families families Percentage 
- member -10 8.33 
2 members 23 19.7 
3-3 members 33 27.51 
6-£5 members 49 40.81 
Adve 15 members 5 / 4.17 
120 100 


| Vhe table shows that 8.33 per cent of the 
total families consist of only one individual 
(mae or female) and 19.17 per cent consisi of 
two members. The ¢0 families of one indivi- 
dual sither widow or widower are bound to die 
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out within a period of 20 years as they belong 
to 40 to 45 age-group. So far as 2 member 
families are concerned, out of 23 such families, 
21 families consist of a husband and qa wife 
while one family consists of a father and a som: 
and the other consists of a widow and a 
widower. Regarding the other families, mem- 
bers of 14 families are aged above 30 and only 
7 are below 30. Field investigation indicates 
that the procreative age-group among the 
Gayawals commences much below 30 years. 
On the basis of these figures and particularly 
from the fact that marriage is confined to their 
own group one may safely deduce that the 
Gayawals stand the risk of extinction very 
soon by the process of time and their fettering 
social tradition of marriage within their group. 


Present SraTrus 


The economic condition and the social - 
status of the Gayawals has also very much 
deteriorated as the desire to make gifts to them 
has declined. _ 

The impact of present trends has torn 
away their mask of dictatorship. There are 
now reformist associations who will provide 
priests at a fee to exactly suit the poc'xe5 of 
the pilgrim. In the past few centuries the con- 
tribution of the Gayawals to culture, literature 
or civic life mn Gaya is practically very small. 
The Gayawals, as a class, are not taking to 
other occupations. The pilgrims are getting™ 
lesser in number with slashed religiosity and 
yet the Gayawals do not think it necessary to 
take to other occupations to improve their 
economic and social condition. There is also 
a cultural stagnation as the Gayawals have 
done very little to keep up their stature as the 
priest with the keys to the heaven in their 
hand. The Gayawals could be described to be 
living in a state of economic and cultural 
stagnation and in a biological muddle. 





ca ae 
STUDY OF THE WORKS OF KALIDASA IN THE SOVIET UNION 
By V. KALYANOV | 


Inp14’s rich literature long ago aroused Rus- 
sia’s interest, and translations of some works 


“ebegan to appear in Russia as far back as the 


second half of the 18th century. Thus, in 1788 
a Russian translation of the philosophic poem 
Bhagavad Gita came out in Moscow, the first 
monument of Indian literature to appear in the 
Russian language. 


Dating back to about the same time is the 
first acquaintance of the Russian reading pub- 
lie with the fine works of the great Kalidasa. 
In 1792 there appeared in Moscow a Russian 
translation of Kalidasa’s drama Shakuntala 
(Acts 1 and 4) done by N. Karamzin, iamous 
Russian writer, publicist and historian. The 
translation was published under the title of 
Scenes from Shakuntala, Indian Drama. The 
work of India’s illustrious poet elicited Karam- 
zin’s enthusiastic comment. “In almost every 
page of this drama,” he wrote in the preface to 
his translation, “I have found the loftiest 
beauty of poesy, the most delicate feelings, a 
gentle, excellent and ineffable tenderness like a 
still May night—the purest, inimitable nature 
and the finest art. It can also be called a fine 
picture of old Indig just as Homer’s poems are 
pictures of ancient Greece—pictures in which 
can be seen the characters, manners and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants. To me, Kalidasa is 
as great as Homer. Both received their brushes 
from the hands of nature and both have depic- 
ted nature.” 


Later, besides translations of other monu- 
ments of Sanskrit literature appeared Russian 
translations of different works by Kaiidasa 
either from translations in other languages or 
directly from Sanskrit. In 1879 a translation 
of the whole of Shakuntelg directly from San- 
skrit by Alexei Putyata came out in Moscow. 
in 1890 a translation of three works by Kali- 
dasa, namely Shakuntala, the epic poem 
Raghuvansha and the Lyric poem Megha Duta 
was published in Vologda under the general 
title of Sanskrit Poems; the translation was by 
N. Volotsky. ' 

Some years later, in 1916, a translation of 
Kalidasa’s three dramas, Malavika and Agni- 
mitra, Shakuntala and Vikramorvasi came out 


in Moscow, a translation notable for its artis- 
tie merit, This translation made by the 
famed Russian poet K. Balmont is regarded as 
the finest of the translations of Kalidasa’s 
dramas for beauty. For its preface it has an 
introductory sketch by Academician §, Olden- 
burg entitled “A few words about Kalidasa 
and his dramas and about the essence of Indian 


poetry.” 


Works by Kalidasa have been translated 
also in languages of other peoples of the 
USSR. In 1928 a translation in verse of Kali- 
dasa’s lyric poem Megha Duta came out in the 
Ukrainian language, the translator being 
Prof. P. Ritter, the Sanskritologist. Prof. 
Ritter also did a Russian translation of the 
same poem, which he prefaced with a_ short 
sketch under the heading of Kalidasa, His Time 
and Works. Ritter also is the author of first 
translations in Russian of Kalidasa’s epic 
poems Kumerasombhava and Raghuvansha. 
In recent times I. Serebryakov, disciple of 
Academician F. Shcherbatsky, engaged in 
translation of different chapters of Kaghu- 
vansha, anda fragment of it appeared in 
Leningrad magazine in 1940. 


All prominent Russian Sanskritologists are 
interested in the works of Kalidasa and his 
creative effort. Much attention was given to 
his notable works in the lectures on Indian 
literature read by I. Minayev, K. Kossovich 
and R. Lents who taught at St. Petersburg 
University; by P. Petrov, the first Russian 
Sanskritologist, who delivered a course of lec- 
tures on Sanskrit literature first at Kazan and 
later at Moscow University; by F. Knauer, 
who lectured at Kiev University, and P. 
Ritter at Kharkov University. 


The study of Kalidasa’s works at Lenin- 
grad University has been on an especially 
broad plane. From the very first days of Aca- 
demician Shcherbatsky’s professorship in that 
university the reading of and detail comments 
on the works of Kalidasa has been a requirement 
in the teaching of Sanskrit. The readers in*San- 
skrit contain dramas by Kalidasa in the origi- 
nal or in fragments. Special attention has 
been given to Megha Duta. These readers are 
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to this day the main text-books used by stu- 
dents :f Sanskrit at the eastern faculty of the 
Leningrad University. 

Walidasa’s works play an important part 
in the course of lectures on Indian philology 
and tke history of old Indian literature given 
at Leringrad University. These lectures were 
delivered by Academician A. Barannikoy right 
up to is death. 

Much interest in the works of Kalidasa is 
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found in the Soviet Union not only among 
orlentologists and the scientific community, 
but also among broad sections of the Soviet 
people. 

In spite of the unusual medium of por- . 
trayal used in Indian poetry of the middle ages, 
a medium intended for a reader with special pre- 
paration, Kalidasa’s celebrated works, per- 
meated with humanism, are plain and dear to 
Soviet people. 





PLACE OF ENGLISH IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By MAGANBHAI P. DESAI 
Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat University 


I 


Tun cuestion of the place of English in the 
Universities in India has unnecessarily been 
complicated. As a matter of fact, the general 
lines of its solution have already been indi- 
cated by our veteran leaders who framed the 
Constitution of the Republic of India. 

This solution stipulates that (1) the chief 
nations] languages of India shall replace Eng- 
lish in the Publie and Governmental inter- 
course in India; and that (2) Hindi which is 
being =poken and written by a large majority 
of the people in India shall be adopted and 
develozed as an All-India Language for inter- 
provincial and All-India intercourse or as the 
“Lingta Franca” of India. 

Tzis is a clear directive sane of the 
Indian Constitution. 

If therefore, we keep this directive prin- 
ciple n view while considering the place of 
Eenglis. in higher education in India, the only 
and categorical reply will be that the Univer- 
sities also should respect this directive prin- 
ciple of the Constitution and expeditiously ad- 
just tieir educational programme accordingly. 

2 

Judging the question of the place of Eng- 

lish ir. higher education in India against this 


perspective, the vopular opinion is definitely 
formulating itself along the following lines: 

(1) The medium of instruction in higher 
education shall not be English nor 
Hindi but the Regional languages of 
the Regions concerned. 

The entire administration of a Re- 
gion shall be carried on in its own 
language. 

It will be necessary to teach Hindi 
to our students so as to enable them 
to carry on all Inter-State and All- 
India business through that language. 
We should start preparing books in 
all the branches of learning in Huma- 
nities as well as Sciences, in our 
Regional languages; and at least so 
long as those books are not prepared, 
English Books should be used during 
the transitional period, and the Uni- 
versity teachers should find out and 
adopt suitable techniques of doing 
so. 

Ability to understand English langu- 
age is always welcome, but the 
objects of teaching this language, as 
is being done at present, are not what 
they ought to be. English should be 
studied for the purposes of compre- 
hension, and suitable techniques to 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 
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this end must be evolved. If this is 
not done in time, I am afraid, the 
standard of proficiency in English 
will gradually deteriorate and even 
disappear. . 


3 


Why then do we find indifference and con- 
fusion about this in the field of education which 
is expected to be an important, ever-conscious, 
ever-progressing fact of our public life? The 
only answer to this question is that Public 
Competitive Examinations for Government 
services have held a great sway over our cul- 
tural life and they have giving tone to 
and controlling the system of English educa- 
tion in our Country. English is still being pur- 
sued as the medium of these examinations as 
before. So long as this state of affairs is not 
remedied, the Universities will continue to be 
a hand-maid to these examinations, paralysing 
themselves in consequence. 


4. 


In the matter of these examinations also 
Regional languages should be assigned their 
respectable place of being their medium. It 
should be worthwhile to recall that the Union 
Government have already accepted this prin- 
ciple and declared their consent to imple- 
ment it after consulting the Hindi or the Offi- 
cial Language Commission. I cannot do better 
in this respect than to quote an extract from 
the Report of the official Language Commis- 
sion from Paragraph 15 of the XII Chapter. 
Tt says: 

“A statement was made by the Home 
Member of the Government of India, in 
Parliament on May 2, 1955 that the Govern- 
ment have decided to be guided on the sub- 
ject by the principles contained in the Re- 
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solution entitled ‘Examination for All-India 

Services’ which was passed by the Congress 

Working Committee on April 5, 1954.” 

The relevant portion of the Working Com- 
mittee resolution reads as follows: 

“The Working Committee recom- 
mended that progressively examinations for 
the All-India Services should be held in 
Hindi, English and the principal Regional 
languages, and candidates may be given 
the option to use any of these languages for 
the purpose of examinations.” 

The statement goes on to say: 

“A detailed scheme will be prepared by 
Government, if necessary, after consulting 
the Hindi Commission.” 


5 


It is a matter of gratification that the 
Hindi Commission approved of this principle 
and has made such a recommendation. As the 
Universities will go on changing their medium, 
the Commission suggests, - along with Hindi 
other Regional languages also should be made 
the medium of examination for higher public 
services. It is, therefore, clear that there is no 
reason on the part of the Universities to cause 
any delay in changing the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination in the name of Public 
Service examination’s medium which is English. 
The Universities will, therefore, be better ad- 
vised to proceed with the change of medium 
and ask the Government to change the medium 
of their Public Service examinations. If the 
Universities do not take an initiative in com- 
plying with this directive principle .of the 
Constitution which is at once their right and 
duty, who else will? 


The Father of the Nation was right when 
in September 1947 he wrote: “Every day lost 
in making this necessary change is so much 
cultural loss to the Nation.” 
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- Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Modern Review, 


But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc, are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered, No criticism of book-revyiews and notices is published. 
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INDIA’S DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH THE WEST: By Bhaskar Anand Sale- 
tore. The Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 1908. 
Pp. 430 plus 3 plates and 2 maps. Price ks. 
26 GO. : 


The author of this monograph has already 
meds a name for himself by his publication of 
a cmmber of scholarly works on ancient and 
mediaeval history of India of which the most 
imoortant is Social and Political Life in the 
Vitayanagara Empire (2 volumes, Madras, 
1924). In the present volume he has attemptca, 
as he tells us in his Preface (pp. vii-viii), the 
first ‘detailed account of the diplomatic theory 
in ancient India’ along with ‘a comprehensive 
study of diplomatic missions based on the back: 
ground of Indian history as well as the history 
of the Western countries’ and ‘a comparative 
estimate’ of the Indian and Western diplomatic 
practice and theory. The author deserves full 
credit for the extensive range of his reading 
covering the history of ancient Indian as weil 
as the Graeco-Roman world, while his judg- 
meats on sundry controversial points are always 
in .eresting. It is not possible in the space at 
our disposal to call attention to the many im- 
pertent features of this work, but a few re- 
méetks may be made. In Chapter I he has 
traced the evolution of ‘a definite science and 
practice of diplomacy’ to the Sumero-Akka- 
dians, the Assyrians and the Hittites. It is 
diticult to fit in this description either with 
the title of the work, or its subject-matter m 
view of the author’s emphatic statement in his 
Preface (p. viii) that ‘ancient Indian diplomatic 
theory was purely indigenous.’ Chapter Ii 
presents a valuable historical ‘survey of diplo- 
matic theory in ancient India from its begin- 
ninfs in the Rig-Véda down to its development 
in the Manu-Smritit, the two epics, and the 
P-trands and concludes with notices of the func- 
tions of ambassadors in Tamil as well as Sans- 
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krit classical literature. We find it difficult 
however to follow some of the author’s chro- 
nological statements in this connection, as 
when he assigns (pp. 23, 27) the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata to the period after the 
Manu-smriti and before Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
(the author of the last-named work being defi- 
nitely identified with ‘the great prime minister 
of Chandragupta Maurya, B.C. 320-296’), or 
when he places (pp. 48, 49, 50) the age of the 
Puranas differently ‘between the end of the 5th 
and of the 6th century A.D.’ and mostly 
between the age of Kautilya and of Kumarila 
Bhatta (‘4th century B.C. till the first half of 
the 8th century A.D.’), and again fixes the 
lower limit of the Puranas ‘in the 7th century 
A.D.’ Chapter TIT contains a historical survey 
of diplomatic relations of Indian States with 
the Western powers principally from the tims 
of Alexander’s invasion down to the downfall of 
the Maurya Empire (c. 400-185 B.C.). Among 
the interesting points sought to be brougnt out. 
by the author in this chapter, which by the 
way gives an unnecessarily long description of 
Alexander’s campaign, are that the real object 
of Megasthenes’ mission was to advance the: 
trade with India which was an asset to Selucus 
Nikator, and that the object of Asoka’s diplo- 
matic missions to the West was ‘to win over those 
provinces by persuasion to his philosophy of 
life,’ and further, to secure the medicinal plant 
called silphium, to exchange philosophical! 
ideas with the Greek ruler and to further com- 
mercial ties in the instances of Cyrene, Mace- 
don and Corinth respectively. Chapter IV coh- 
tains a comparative study of diplomatic prac- 
tice prevailing in the Western. world from aboul 
the 5th to the 2nd centuries B.C. This leads the 


‘author to conclude that the inviolability of the 


ambassador’s person was not recognised by th: 
Western States and thus to explain two quotec 
texts of Kautilya and Arrian. In Chapter V 
the author givés a historical account of the 
successive missions sent from Indian Courts t 
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the Roman Empire from the time of Augustus 
to that of Julian. The sixth and the last chap- 
ter contains an account of Roman and con- 
temporary diplomatic practice down to the 4th 
century A.D. The work is enriched with a 
,number of illustrations and two maps, besides 
‘three appendices, notes and an index. 
U. N. GuosHan 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (1948-1953) 
of Indian Archaeology, Vol. XVI: Published 
by the Kern Institute, Leyden, Holland. 1988 


Privileged to know in 1924 the iearned 
editor—Dr. T. D. K. Bosch—while he was 
Director of Archaeology in Batavia, Dutch, 
East Indies, we watched his scientific activities 
with great interest. He takes keen interest in 
Indology in general and our Siilpa-shastras 
particular; so he helped many Dutch architects 
in restoring the wonderful temples and sculp- 
tures of Indonesia, Re-visiting Java and Bali 
in 1954, I was glad to find the great Siva 
temple of Prambanan (9th century A.D.) suc- 

+cessfully reconstructed by generous subsidy 

from President Soekarno who signs his name in 
the memoria! tablet fixed in the basement, 
enriched by the famous Ramayana reliefs im 
stone. 


Even beyond Bali and Lombok, where live 
millions of Hindus, the remote islands of Borneo 
and Celebes have yielded Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic icons and treasure-troves, as i 
found in the corners of the British Museum 
celebrating its Bi-centenary (1759-1959) . 
Therefore Dr. Bosch’s Bibliography is as muctt 
Indian as Greater Indian; and we appeal to the 

wijovernment of India and of Pakistan, as also 
to the Governments of Ceylon, Burma, Malaya 
(newly freed) to subsidize generously the very 
valuable work done by the Kern Institute of 
Holland. 


We are glad to find that Mr. F. A. Khan 
of Pakistan and S. Paranavitana of Ceylon 
have sent reports for 1948-55. Even Afghanistan 
and Central Asia have found their place in this 
Bibliography which gives fuller survey-reports 
of furhter India (Indo-China by L. Malleret) 
and Indonesia (by Bernet Kempers) . 

With Nepal and Tibet, the Far-Eastern 

‘ countries like China, Korea and Japan (almost 

* cut off in the Second World War) also find their 
places with Champa, Cambodia, Siam, Burma, 
Malaya and Sumatra. 

During and after the Second Worid War 
we lost many renowned orientalists and we thank 
the Editor for publishing select notes on them in 
the “commemorative and obituary” section 


(pp. 340-47), our late lamented 
Coomaraswamy getting a full column. 

The bulk of the Bibliography is devoted to 
the Indian sub-continent (pp. 26-257) with 
some introductory notes and rare photographs: 
Sec. A is devoted to Indian Museums, Hand- 
books and Studies. Sec. B to pre-historic and 
proto-historic Archaeology. Sec. C to Epi- 
praphy, Numismatics, Chronology, etc. Sec. D 
is devoted to Plastic Art, Painting, Icoao- 
graphy, Architecture, Monuments, etc. 

These are illustrated with rare taste by J2 
plates at the end of the book which is printed 
in the best style. Finances should come lavishiv 
to the Leyden Institute from all possible 
sources—oficial or non-official, for, it has ren: 
dered signal services to the cause, for over a 
quarter of a century. Such a book should be 
in every college and University where Indology 
and Orientalism, in some form is taught. I 
hope in future issues, collation from Russian 
works and journals of Orientology—specially 
of Soviet Asia—may be given in Roman (not 
Russian) scripts. The migration routes of th* 
Aryans pass through South Russia and Iran 
explored by many Russian scientists who shouid 
feature in this model Bibliography. There 
should be no iron-curtain in the domain of 
scientific Archaeology. 


Cmmunist China also is rediscovering and 
restoring many of her monuments of art and 
archaeology (mainly Buddhistic) as we found 
from the specimens sent to New Delhi on the 
occasion of the 2500 anniversary of Buddha- 
Nirvana (1956). 


We strongly recommend. the Bibliography 
to Oriental Institutes as well as to general 
readers of Asian-Indian lore. 


Anand 


Katinas Nac 


LIFE OF SAI BABA—Vol. I: By Sri B. 
V. Narasimha Swami. Published by All-India 
Sai Samaj, Mylapore, Madras-4, Pp. 334 + 
XLII, Cloth-bound. Price Rs. 6. 


Sri Sai Baba was a great Saint of Shirdi 
in the Ahmednagar district of Bombay Presi- 
dency. Several biographies of this wondertul 
sage have already been written in Marathi, 
Guzarati, Tamil and English. The Marathi 
life is the best and biggest of them all and 
composed by Anna Saheb Dabolkar in beauti- 
ful poetry in 53 long chapters running over 
1000: pages. There is an excellent fngljsh 
adaptation of this voluminous work by Sri 
Gunaji. The present work promises to be more 
critical and chronological in several respects. 

This book begins with a foreword by the 
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famois Swami Shivanandaji of Rishikesh. It 
is std in the foreword that the light of Divi- 
nity was fully manifest in all resplendence sn 
this blessed Saint of Shirdi. It is regretted 
that the early life of this spiritual giant is 
quit= unknown. It is certain that he was not a 
native of the village of Shirdi, but he attained 
fam= there when he’ became sufficiently ad- 
vanzed in age by the end of the last century and 
left his mortal frame there in 1918 A.D. 
There is an ordinary Samadhi Mandir in that 
Oobsezre hamlet where his numerous devotees 
conzregate from far and near often every year. 
He ts said to have been brought up in boyhood 
by « sufi Fakir, who at the time of his death 
plaszd the boy in charge of a saintly Zamindar 
Gopal Rao Deshmukh at Selu. For about three 
decedes Sai Baba wrought many miracles and 
actad as a God-commissioned messenger. He 
usec to make strange statements as the follow- 
ing “I am not at Shirdi but everywhere. He 
wh; thinks Baba at Shirdi alone, has totally 
faied to see Baba. ‘You have been with me 
elgiteen years. Does Sai mean only this 33 
cub-ts height of body?” 


This book, divided into twenty-three chap- 
ters, deals not only with life but also with the 
personality, mission, love of devotees and ex- 
percences of Sal Baba. Many scriptures have 
besa quoted and thirty illustrations inserted 
to make this cloth-bound volume attractive 
anc interesting. Sai Baba has in large num- 
bers both Hindu and Muslim followers who 
loox upon him as the incarnation of Saint 
Kabir; for like Kabir or Dadu, Sai Baba dedi- 
cated his divine life to unite the Hindus and 
Muslims in a common fraternity in this land 
ar religious harmony. Hence this book de- 
serves a serious perusal by the liberal aspi- 
rents or the Hindu and Muslim communities 
of both Hindusthan and Pakistan. 


SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


DIVERSITIES: Essays in Economics, 
Sociology and other Social Problems: By OD. 
P. Mukerji. People’s Publishing House (Pr- 
wate), Lid., New Delhi. Oatober, 1958. Pp. 
vitt -. 832. Price Rs.. 15.00. 

SOCIAL CHANGES. IN MALABAR: By 
%. 8S. A. Rao, M.A., Ph.D. Fhe Popular 
Baok Depot, Lamington Road, Bombay-7. Pp. 
17°-+. 228. Price Rs. 16.00. 

__ PLANNING IN INDIA: By G. P... Khare, 
f.A., LL.B., Ph.D. Kitab Mahal, Allaha- 
bod, Pp. wv -+ 148 + Ww. Rs. 3.76, 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC PLAN- 
NING IN INDIA: By O. K. Ghosh. Kitabi- 
stan, Allahabad. Pp. vii + 159, Rs. 5.50. 


Among our academicians, Professor Dhur-: 
jati Prasad Mukerji holds a distinct position 
through a rare combination of great scholar*- 
ship, wide interest, an extremely rational mind 
and profound humanism. Unlike most social 
scientists, Indian and foreign, of our day he 
never forgets man—the starting point and end 
of all enquiry. This distinction lends all his 
writings a character that is instructive, interest- 
ing and highly stimulating at the same time. 
Diversities, which is a collection of Prof. 
Mukerji’s articles on economics, history, socio- 
logy and social problems of literature, is 


throughout imbued with this social purposive- 


ness and is, therefore, so valuable a volume. It 
is not easy to single out any essay but if one 
should still do so one must refer to “Man and 
Plan in India,” “An Economic Theory for 
India” (discussing the relative merits of Marx- 
ian economic analysis), “Indian Tradition ana 
Social Change” (urging upon Indian scholars 
the urgency of taking up an Indian stand in 
studying Indian history and society), and 
“Sociology of Indian Literature.” The pub- 
lishers are to be complimented for bringing oul 
this collection. The production is also good 
except that one misses an index, which should 
have appeared to be an inalienable part of such 
a, volume. 


Malabar is present-day Kerala. In this 
Uluminating study, which is the revised form 
of a doctoral thesis accepted by Bombay 
University, Dr. Rao traces the changing pat- 
tern of life in Malabar under six heads: occu-3 
pational activities, family life, religious acti- 
vities, educational activities, leisure-time acti- 
vities and community activities. His findings 
are extremely interesting: during the past fifty 
years, great change has taken place in Malabar 
society—mainly through the impact of indus- 
trialisation and technological change. Despite 
the insertion of a list of corrections, the book 
contains too many irritating spelling mistakes 

Dr. Khare’s book also is the result of a 
doctoral thesis aecepted by the University * of 
Kansas (U.S.4.). The book summarises 
earlier attempts at planning in India, and pre-: 
sents an interesting analysis of the First Five- 
Year Plan, 

Shri ©. K. Ghosh, at present Accountant- 
General of Uitar Pradesh, has in this extremely 
valuble volume diseussed the problems of 
economic planning in India. He discusses not 
only: the egonomig problems, but also the social, 
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political and constitutional aspects of planning 
in India. The book would thus be found useful 
not only by economists byt by administrators 
and general readers alike. 


f , 
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G. V. MAVALANKAR: Published by the 
Harold Laski Institute of Pohtical Science, 
Ahmedabad. Pages 56. Price Rs. 1-8. 


This is a short life-sketch of the late Mr. 
Mavalankar, Speaker of the Lok Sabha. In 
the words of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, our 
rime Minister, “He was the first Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha, we might almost say, the Father 
of the Lok Sabha.” Besides being a great Par- 
liamentarian, Dada Saheb Mavalankar, as he 
was lovingly called, was a great social worker 
throughout his life and never spared himseli 
when called upon to work for the country. A 
great fighter for the cause of India’s freedom he 
had to court imprisonment on several occasions. 
¢ The book contains tributes from Shri Jawahar- 

lal Nehru, G. B. Pant, John Mathai, and 


others. 
A. B. Dorra 


MEDIEVAL STUDIES: By Ant Chandra 
Banerjee. A. Mukherjee and Company Pri- 
vate Litd., 12, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Cal- 
cutia-12,. Price Rs. 4. 


Students of Medieval Indian history 
. should be thankful to Dr. Banerjee for this 
collection of eight learned essays written by 
him at different times. Each bears the stamp 
‘of the author’s erudition, intellectual integrity 
“and independent thinking. 

- Dr. Banerjee’s style has a charm all its 
own and the present volume, unlike many 
Jearned treatises, can be read with both plea- 
sure and profit. Some of his conclusions may 
not be accepted by ‘all. But the reader is im- 
pressed by the manner in which the author 
argues his case, the wide range of his studies 
and his critical approach. | 


SuUDHANSU Biman MooxkHeErs1 


. THE YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO (Paris 
* Hight and Nine): By Nolini Kanta Gupt. 
* First Edition, 1956 and 1958. Published by the 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, Pages 154 
and 116 D.C. 1/18. Price Rs. 2/- each. 


These form part of a series of volumes in- 
corporating the talks given by the Mother to 
the young children of the Ashram. ‘These were 
published regularly in the Ashram Journals, 


yal 


1955-56 ‘and 1957-58. Here we find Self-analy- 
sis on a Spiritual basis and guidance in the on- 
ward march of life. Attainment of a conscious- 
ness higher than the mind is the objective. We 
particularly recommend these volumes to the 
guardians and teachers who are interested in 
the welfare of children. Such talks are not to be 
heard now-a-days. Sunday Schools and Nity 
Vidyalay of the Brahmo Samajes who used to 
have such talks are also defunct. Our children 
are roaming in wilderness. 


Sarr KumAr CHATTERII 


SANSKRIT 


THE VALMIKI-RAMAYANA, Vol. I, 
Fas. 1: Edited by Pandt G. H. Bhatt. 
1958. 


If the Mahabharata is the cultural cyclo- 
paedia of Bharata, the Ramayana is its earliest 
Maha-Kavya or Great Epic which grips, even 
today the heart of the men and women of 
India. Srimati Hansaben Mehta was the first 
woman Vice-Chancellor of Indian Universities, 
and, as Vice-Chancellor of the Maharaja 


- Sayajirao University of Baroda she has ini- 


tiated the national undertaking of publishing 
a critical edition of the Ramayana. We are 
thankful to her, to the editor and to his learncd 
colleagues for publishing the first fascicule of 
80 pages (with 4 plates) up to the 10 Sarga of 
the Bala-Kanda. 

The revised and partly “reconstituted” 
text of the Epic is based on 37 manuscripts in 
different scripts of India, both Northern and 
Southern, It is very appropriate; for thu 
Ramayana is our first book to link up the 
Indian culture of the North and the South, so 
the Dravidian texts and commentaries may 
gives us now for the first time new lights on the 
great North-Indian Epic. 

The strategic-cum-geographical objective 
of the Ramayana was the island of Lanka 
which may be Ceylon or some island of Inde- 
nesia; for Java first appears In our Ramayana 
text which partly was translated by the Budd- 
hists (of Dasaratha Jataka) and also by the 
Chinese, as shown by Prof. Sylvian Levi. 

We should therefore be grateful to the 
M. S. University, Baroda, and the Editorial 
Board for offering to give us soon the complete 
critical edition. ~ - 

As in the case of the Mahabharata, the 
early vulgate of the Ramayana also was printed 
in 1832 by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
mother of many oriental societies. The Bir 
Library of Katmandu. Nepal, has sent micro- 
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film copy of a rare MSS, dated 1020 A.D., 
nearly a thousand years old. A Darbnanga 
Maithili MSS comes from Lakshmana Samvat 
24—1360 A.D. when our venerable Krittivasa 
of Fulea, Bengal, completed his Bengaii 

ies nearly three centuries before Tulsi- 
as, 


The Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, Bengali 
MSS in spelling, etc., agrees with almost ail 
codiees of Maithili (motherland of Sita). And 
the shilosopher king Janaka of Videha links up 
the Vedic agricultural economy with the ex- 
panding Arya-Khatriya culture of the central 
hera Rama. Banga-Magadha was the jumping 
ground of Aryanism to the Dravidian South va 
the Savaraland of Andhra-Kalinga, all emerg- 
Ing in the later Vedic age and the Ramayana. 
Its Jaina-Buddhistic tinge of ahimsa, amidst 
cruel carnage, is also very noticeable. To the 
relasive emphasis on violence and non-violence, 
Im tae narratives of the Bards of the North and 
the South—of the saga of Rama and of Ravana 
—shkould engage our close attention, 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit (Middle Indian) 
texts apart, the Ramayana, in special episodes, 
got the best attention and skill of our seulptor- 
cousins of Greater India: from Malaya and 
Siam, Laos and Camboj, Java and Bali. The, 
temples like Prambanam and Panataram with 
stone reliefs from 9th to 18th eentury A.D., 
should be procured and reproduced in photo- 
graph, from the libera] Indonesian government 
of President Sukarno who, I hope, will extend 
his patronage to the Baroda University. 

We wish the noble venture all success and 
shall review other fascicules which we hope to 
recelve soon. 

The typography, printing and other items 
of the book are praiseworthy. 

KAuipas NAG 


SLOKA SAMGRAHA: J£ighth Enlargea 
Edition. Navavidhan Publication Committee, 
95, Keshub Chunder San Street, Calcutta-9. 
Price not mentioned. 

We have here ‘a compilation of theistic 
texts from Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Sikh,. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 


By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. 
answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—social, political, economic, 


and spiritnal. 


Says the author, ‘It is spiritual awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS _ 

Part One: The Philosophy of Eternal Religion ; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History-Maker; The Avatara as 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri Krishna ; 
Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The Greatness of Shankaracharya ; Shri 
Ramakrishria and The Universal Religion; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 
The Holy Mother ; Shri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation 

Part Two: Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion and The Spirit of Enquiry; - 
Role of Religion in Politics; The Administrator in a Welfare State; Law, 

- Society, and The Citizen ; The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 


Neatly printed and exgellently got up 
Pages: 244+-vi 
ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4 WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA 13. 


Crown Octavo 


It is an 


Price: Rs. 8 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Jewish, Christian, Mahommedan, Parsee and 
Chinese Scriptures with Hindi, Bengali and 
English versions’. The work which is passing 
through its eighth edition was initiated by 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen and in- 
tended for the use of the members of the 
Brahmo Samaj. It was first published in 1866. 
The contents of the present edition are nearly 
double of its predecessor and about eight times 
of the ‘first edition, showing how the work has 
developed during the last ninety years. Th? 
addition in this edition are Hindi and English 
translations of-the texts, the inclusion of six 
verses from the Dha@mmapada in the Buddhist 
section and the introduction of a new section 
on Jainism with fourteen verses. The original 
texts accompany the translations of Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jain and Sikh Scriptures while we 
have translations alone of the rest. The inclu- 
sion of Sanskrit tramsliterations of non-Sanskrit 
portions of Buddhist and Jain Scriptures as weil 
as of Parsee Scriptures together with their texts 
would have been helpful and welcome to Sans- 
krit-knowing people. On the whole the book 
which brings together the lofty ideas of the 
scriptures of different lands and of different 
times demonstrating ideological and _ spiritual 
unity in the midst of all sorts of external diver- 
sities is a very interesting and useful produc- 
tion. Its value might be increased in future 
editions if short accounts about the various 
source-books are appended. There is also room 
for improvement of the Bengali translation and 
the printing. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 
SRI SRI SIDDHWA BABAR AMRITA 
BANI: Collected by Dr. K. M. Das. 126, 


Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, Calcutta-25, Pages 
180. Price Rs. 2/- only. 

In this small book are collected the spiri- 
tual teachings of Sri Sri Siddhwa Baba, the 
celebrated saint of the Vindhyachala. Many 
famous physicians and surgeons of Calcutta, 
who are his devoted disciples, recorded his say- 
ings delivered in different places of Bengal and 
Bihar to pious people. Born in a well-to-do 
family of East Bengal, Siddhwa Baba renounced 
the world and visiting on foot many holy places 
reached the Dhuniya Hill near Gaya and be- 
came there a disciple of Udashi Mahatma 
Thakurdas. His guru saw in him latent signs of 
spiritual perfection and gave him this signifi- 
cant designation. After attaining God-vision 
after years of austere sadhana, Siddhwa Baba 
spent about 35 years of his godly life in the 
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secluded hills of the Vindhyachala and was 
widely known as the Siddhwa Baba of the 
Vindhyachala. He was intimately known to 
Swami Vivekananda and his co-disciple Maha- 
purush Shivananda and other spiritual giants. 
Towards the end of his life, he took profound 
delight during Easter Holidays in feeding and 
serving heartily ten or twelve thousands of 
Sadhus, devotees and poor people. Rai Baha- 
dur Surya Prasad, the king-maker of Bihar, 
and other distinguished men and women took 
shelter at his holy feet for spiritual enlightca- 
ment. Though thousands of people used to 
flock to him for life and light wherever he 
went, he initiated only 308 genuine aspirants 
during the last twenty years of his ecstatic life. 
He never wore gerua robe or matted hairs like 
other sadhus and never founded any monastery. 
He used to say with a smile, “Wherever I stay, 
that place becomes my hermitage for the time 
being”. After his demise a memorial temple 
has been erected by his sincere disciples at 
Barisha near Calcutta. He passed away on 
Thursday, 30th May, 1940, last. Before cast- 
ing off his earthly frame, he often chanted this 
English poem in an indistinct voice: 

Dull Vesture of decay 

This mortal coil. 

Thus let me die 

Unknown and unlamented, 

Not a stone to tell where I lie. 

An exhaustive biography of this great 
Saint of Bengal should come out in English in 
near future. The present book contains two 
beautiful pictures of Siddhwa Baba. 
Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


HINDI 
PRATAP: By Thakur Sri Ranvir Singn 
Saktavat (Rasik). Published by Samanta 
Sahitya Sadan, Piplaj, Po. Kekri, Ajmer. 
1958. Price Rs. 6. 


The author of this ‘Maha Kavya’ had 
already earned the title of ‘Sukavi? from an 
appreciative audience composed of distinguished 
men. The subject-matter of the poem—Pratay 
Singh of historical fame who stood eut against 
Akbar and who was a name to conjure with in 
a fight to the last for the sake of independence 
—lifts the whole narrative to a lofty height. 
The 21 cantos lend themselves to rapid reading. 
The epic theme is, however, not always main- 
tained by means of his medium khori boli, and 
We miss the epic diction; and though the poet 
has adopted the rule observed in Sanskrit 
Maha-Kavyas about the varieties of metre in 
a Maha-Kavya, there are lapses here and there. 


Bub in some of the verses the poet has caught 
the true ring for Vira ras and used Bhusan’: 
raitern very well, specially in the correspon- 
cetce between Pratap and Prithi Singh. There 
ére lines again which remind one of Hali’s 
quatrains, but the performance is quite good 
and does credit to the poet. It is a finely got-up 
vo.ame, and reading public will no doubt expect 
mcre volumes to follow, to exalt our feelings 
aad communicate delight. 
P. BR. Sen 


oe GUJARATI 
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1951. Thick 
Rs. 3-8, 


We congratulate the society for seiecting 
this manual of literature as one of its pubiica- 
tions. Ex-Principal Anjaria 
Women’s University’s Bombay College has been 
an ardent student of Gujarati literature and a 
devoted educationist all his life. The Second 
Edition of this manual (Praveshika) treats of 
Gujarati writers, poets, dramatists, etc., from 
the earliest to the present times. Not a single 
writer of note, old or new, has been omitted. 
That is the most valuable aspect. The life and 


card-board, Pp. 418, Price 


SAHITYA PRAVESHIKA: By Himmaila! life-work of each have been summarised in such 


Geréshjvi Anjaria, M.A., LL.B. Printed at 
tre Sashi Sahitya Press, Ahmedabad and pub- 
lished by the Society for the Encouragement oj 





a way as to give the reader a correct idea of 
the worth of the work of the writer. 
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. German, philosopher, 


. Indian Peria 


The Influence of Thoreau, Emerson, 
Ruskin and Tolstoy on Indian 
Thought 


R. Bangaruswami writes in The Aryan 
Path: 


The Vedas and the Upanishads, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas and the Bhagavad-Gita, have all 
given spiritual and mental nourishment to 
many an ardent Western scholar. The 
Schopenhauer, de- 


' clared that the Upanishads had given him 


solace in life and he hoped that they would 
give him solace in death also. 


The New World did not fail to profit 
from India’s hoary wisdom. In the nine- 
teenth century a group of writers, dubbed 
“The Brahmins” by Oliver Wendell Hol- 
mes, the well-known author of The Auto- 
crat of the  Breakfast-Table, interested 
themselves in studying the sacred books of 
India. Henry Daivd Thoreau and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who lived on terms of 


w Uitimate friendship, were the leading lights 


of this group. Thoreau read with admira- 
tion works on Hindu philosophy, which 
he said he loved, and he tried in his own 
way to live a part of what he read. He 
gave up hunting, took to a diet largely of 
rice for some time and lived alone a life 
of natural simplicity in the woods in a 
cottage built by himself, even as the Indian 
“Rishis” did in days of yore. Thoreau’s 
writings are replete with quotations from 
the Puranas and the Gita. He wrote that 
in the morning he bathed his intellect in 


. the stupendous and cosmogonal philosophy 
- Of the Bhagavad-Gita. 


Emerson wrote a poem, “Hamatreya,” 
based on a passage in the Vishnu Purana, 
and another well-known one entitled 
“Brahma.” 

India during the nineteenth century 
was politically and intellectually subordi- 








cicais 





nate to Britain. English became the official 
language, with the hallmark of respecta- 
bility attached to it, and the English- 
educated Indian became a gilt-gingerbread 
phenomenon, as Carlyle might have called 
him. 


But this dark night was at last follow- 
ed by a brighter dawn: a vigorous spirit 
of nationalism and swadeshi arose. A 
hopeful renaissance began which made 
some Indians yearn for the sweets of their 
own literary heritage even if it came to 
them through Western minds: Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Max Muller, Sir John Woodroffe 
and many others were read. Nor was this 
all. The books of great Western writers 
like Thoreau, Emerson, Whitman, Ruskin, 
Carlyle and Tolstoy, with their love and 
reverence for the Indian way of life, at 
least in certain aspects, coupled with their 
own contributions to the world’s know- 
Jedge and literary richness, attracted the 
attention of a few Indian students of 
English literature. 


Mahatma Gandhi, who more than any 
one else in India dominated the political 
scene for three decades and made the 
country’s history, took to reading appreci- 
atively the writings of these authors. 


Let us first consider Thoreau. We learn 
from his biography that he refused to pay 
the poll-tax as a protest against his Govern- 
ment’s support of slavery. Consequently 
he was at last arrested and lodged in the 
village gaol for a night. But on the next 
day he was released, the fine having been 
paid by one of his relatives. Later Thoreau 
embodied his thoughts on civil disobedi- 
ence in a paper which Gandhiji styled a 
“masterly treatise.” It suggested to him a 
name for his own “Civil Disobedience” 
Movement in South Africa, a method 
which, later introduced in Inida, secured 
“Swaraj.” Gandhiji was, however, cons- 
Fious of the limitations of Thoreau. For 
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one thing, according to him, Thoreau was 
not an out-and-out champion ;, of non- 
violence; for another, he probably limited 
his breach of statutory laws to the revenue 
law, ie., refusing to pay taxes. Gandhiji 
moulzed and improved the technique of 
‘hor2zau’s non-violent weapon in the light 
of his own experience, knowledge of Indian 
conditions and further studies, making it 
a branch of “Satyagraha,” Truth-Force or 
Soul-+orce. 

“horeau’s philosophy of simplifying 
the complexities that overwhelm modern 
life is quite congenial to Indian thought 
and zuite in consonance with its ideals, and 
it finds echoes in Gandhiji’s life. “1 intro- 
duced as much simplicity as was possible,” 
wrote Gandhiji in Chapter XXII of- his 
autobiography. 


Thoreau’s love of walking and his ex- 
tollixg of its virtues also found a ready 
respcnse in Gandhiji. Nay, he even made 
use of walking to serve political ends, as 
in his famous Dandi March during the 
days of the Salt Satyagraha, and later 
his Noakhali walking tour to bring about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. If Thoreau praises 
the virtues of walking and of “ruminating 
whil2 walking,” Gandhiji called it the 
“prince of exercises.” Gandhiji’s advocacy 
of Nature Cure possibly may also be 
traced to Thoreau. 


The influence of John Ruskin on 
Gandhiji was also profound. Ruskin wrote 
in 3 powerful and luminous manner and 
his thoughts, which he clothed in superb 
language, were also both powerful and 
luminous. His Unto This Last gripped 
Gandhiji heart and soul and, to quote his 
own words, “brought about an instantane- 
ous and practical transformation” in his 
life. He translated the book into Gujarati 
and called it Sarvodaya, which means 
“uriversal welfare.” As clearly understood 
anc. summarized by Gandhiji, the main 
icaciings of Unto This Last were that 
the good of the individual is one with the 
gocd of the community, that each, whether 
barser or lawyer, has the same right to 
earn a livelihaod from his work and that 
the life of the tiller and the craftsman is 
the life most worth living. “I arose with 
the dawn, ready to reduce these principles 
to practice,” wrote Gandhiji. And he was 
as good as: his word. In his mental outlook 
an= his approach to the problems of life 
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Gandhiji became what he later described 
as a farmer and a weaver. 


But Gandhiji was even more intima- 
tely connected with Leo Tolstoy than with 
any of the other writers previously men- 
tioned. Early in life he had come under 
the spell of Tolstoy’s ideals; also, he acq- 
uainted Tolstoy by letter with the details 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement in the 
Transvaal; the news, it is recorded, 
touched the heart of the old Russian and 
in his reply he expressed his happiness at 
coming into contact with Gandhiji. Gan- 
dhiji’s next letter in 1910 made Tolstoy 
think of him as a person very close to him 
and made him observe that Passive Resis- 
tance was a question of the greatest im- 
portance, not only for India, but for all 
humanity. Gandhiji’s final letter in the 
same year, which was that of Tolstoy’s 
death, mentioned in particular his opening 
of the Tolstoy Farm in collaboration with 
Mr. Hermann Kallenbach. Replying to this, 
Tolstoy reiterated his faith in passive resis- 
tance as nothing other than “the teachings 
of love uncorrupted.” The sympathy and 
esteem of this great Russian author and 
philosopher must certainly have contribu- 
ted in shaping the Mahatma of future 
years. 


Besides Mahatma Gandhi, there havs 
been other leaders of India who looked to 
these great Western writers for guidance 
and who imbibed their ideals and their 
ideas. Rabindranath Tagore’s Santiniketan 
perhaps owed its inspiration to Tolstoy’s 
school wherein he himself taught the chil- 
dren of the serfs. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
explains anarchism in his Glimpses of 
World History by a quotation from Tho- 
reau: “That Government is best which 
governs not at all; and when men are pre- 
pared for it that will be the kind of 
government which they will have.” Shri 
C. Rajagopalachari had read Thoreau even 
before he had contacted Gandhiji. Dr. C. 
P. Ramaswami Iyer, as great a scholar as 
he is a statesman, made Thoreau, Emer- 
son and Whitman the subjects of three 
broadcast talks in 1945. Another great 
scholar and patriot, V. V. S. Iyer, transla- 
ted Emerson’s essays into 
years ago. Thoreau’s Walden has also recently 
been rendered into Tamil. 

Indian educationists have always ex- 


hibited a partiality for the writings of. 


Tamil many 


+. 


vey 
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Ruskin and of Emerson. Ruskin’s Sesame 
and Inhes, Unto This Last and The 
Crown of Wild Olwve have been  pres- 
cribed for detailed study by undergradu- 
ates in Indian schools and _ universities. 
Emerson’s Essays also are often’ included. 
as prescribed reading, especially his essay 
on “History”; and at least one doctoral 
thesis on Emerson has been submitted to 
an Indian university. Tolstoy’s short 
stories have been told and retold for 
children and numerous Indian students 
have read and loved them. Some of his 
novels, too, have been translated into 
Indian languages. Thoreau, and Thoreau 
alone, had remained unfamiliar to Indian 
students until 1953 when the Andhra 
University made history by prescribing an 
abridged edition of Walden. The year 
after this edition, prepared by Dr. K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, was adopted was the 
centenary year of the publication of 
Walden. | 

Great men, from the East or from the 
West, souls of vision and judgment whose 
greatness defies geographical frontiers, are 
the real pilgrims of humanity; they may 
be the beacons of every country and nation 
which turns to them for enlightenment. 
Their greatness is born of “simplicity, 
goodness and truth” as Tolstoy would have 
it. Their riches are not confined to gold 
and other precious metals but embrace the 
whole universe of Love. They live with 
God and their voice is as sweet “as the 


murmur of the brook and the rustle of the 
corn.” 


Let us then mingle “the pure Walden 
water with the sacred water of the 
Ganges,” as Thoreau said. 


Our Population Problem 


e Dr. §S. Chandrasekhar observes in The 
Indian Review: 


The population problem has come to be 
recognised as one of the most basic of all 
human problems because it affects almost 
every aspect of man’s social life. It affects the 
health and happiness of individual families; 
it affects the material prosperity and social 
progress of nations; and it affects international 
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security and peace, for population problems 
have led in the past, and may lead in the 
future, to war. 

Our population problem has numerous as- 
pects and these touch almost every sphere of 
human endeavour ranging all the way from 
biology and cultural values to ‘marital patterns 
and preventive medicine, But the most funda- 
mental aspect of the problem is the ratio be- 
tween the total available natural resources anc 
the minimum needs of man. In other words 
the problem is how to bring about a better and 
a more stable balance between the fertility of 
the soil and the fertility of man; between 
human production and human reproduction. 

I shall attempt to examine the problem 
under three headings—the facts, the problem, 
and a policy or solutions. 

I cannot, unfortunately, go into all the 
relevant facts or the cumulative significance of 
their inter-relationships. But what are some 
of the important, demographic facts? Our 
population has been growing at a fairly rapid 
rate of 1.2 per cent per annum during the 
last several years. Actually, this rate is not 
very high, because there are certain countries 
in the West which exceed this rate. But be- 
cause we have a massive population to begin 
with, even a nominal rate of increase gives us 
9 net annual addition of some five milliins. 
This means that we add every decade about 
fifty millions, or as much as the population of 
Great Britain or Western Germany. It 1s 
obvious that this rate of growth and the net 
addition progressively increase under the con- 
ditions prevalent in our country. 

Today our population is probably around 
398 millions, and I am afraid that the 1961 
Census—only three years away—will reveal 
that we have passed the 400 million mark. 
The projection of our growth, of course, de- 
pends on the nature of assumptions one makes 
about the trends of our birth and death rates. 

What about our birth and death rates? The 
erude birth rates do not reveal as much as 
fertility rates, or even better, what are called 
specific fertility rates. The fertility rate repre- 
sents the number of female children born each 
year per 1000 women between 15 and 45 years 
of age. Since there are variations in the age 
groups in the proportion of total women of 
child-bearing age, specific fertility rates give 
& more accurate picture of our population 
growth. But unfortunately we do not have 
reliable statistics to do any detailed refinements. 
Such evidence as we have, after adjusting the 
rates, shows that the birth rate is around 40 
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per thousand. ‘The important point here is 
that our birth rate is not only high but that it 
ha. shown no definite declining trend during 
the last decade. A decline in the birth rate 
will of course, depend on the number of gitls 
bora, the number and the age at which the 
girls marry, the number of children they bear 
anc whether they complete their reproductive 
period, ete. Anyway, we have not witnessed 
so far any definitive decline in our birth rate. 

What about our death rate? Any scientific 
answer to this question must examine the 
va7ious components such as the infant morta- 
lity rate, the maternal mortality rate, their sex 
differentials and the overall mortality rate for 
bozh sexes in all age groups. Further, the in- 
fant mortality rate (which is the number of in- 
fuats who die per 1000 live births in a year) 
mast be examined in the hght of pre-natal loss 
of life, still-birth, peri-natal (one week) morta- 
lity, neo-natal (one month) and post-neo-natal 
mortality. Here again we do not have accurate 
fsures but such figures as we have and as we 
con accept after refinement, reveal that our 
death rate is one of the highest in the world— 
around 80 per 1000. But fortunately it is dec- 
ining. For instance, the infant mortality rate 
wich is a sensitive index of our socio- 
economic conditions, shows a decline. Our 
irfant mortality rate, if official figures are 
aeeepted, is around 105 per 1000 live births, 
whereas in most advanced countries the rate 
is between 20 and 30. But even here, the rate 


‘s declining. This is a very welcome fea- 
‘ure, for the nation’s children are too prec- 
ious to be wasted by premature death or 
preventable disease. 


What about the future? Thanks to the 
efforts of our Second Jfive-Year Plan, we 
have declared war on disease with better 
preventive, diagnostic and curative services, 
better sanitary and hygienic facilities, more 
medical personnel and hospitals, and new 
wonder drugs. But a welcome decline in 
our death-rate has an unfortunate effect on 
our population problem for it increases the 
net addition to our population if nothing 
happens to our birth-rate. For instance, if 
we can reduce our infant mortality by, say. 
fifty per cent, our net annual addition to our 
population can increase from its present five 
willions to almost ten millions—-an alarming 
prospect! And yet all of us are dedicated 
to the ideal of alleviating human suffering, 
postponing death and prolonging human life. 
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And we also want to raise the expectation of 
life at birth for our people. 


What about our standard, or rather level, 
of living ? No matter how one defines the 
concept of a level of living, we all know that 
our level of living is relatively low. This 
does not need any statistical evidence! Even 
those who do not believe in abundant living 
and want simple and austere living, must 
grant that our per capita “consumption” of 


food, clothing, housing, education, medical 


help, cultural amenities, etc, is far from 
satisfactory according to any Asian ( not 
European or American) optimum standard of 
living. All of us are agreed that we do not 
want any citizen of our country to go chroni- 
eally hungry, much less die from hunger ; 
to go about semi-naked ; to live on our pave- 
ments in squalor; to suffer or die from 
curable disease; or to be illiterate or 
ignorant. 


We want everyone in our country to attain 
the highest possibilities and develop to the 
most their inborn and acquired abilities. 
This can be possible only in an economy of 
abundance and not one of scarcity. Our low 
living standard is simply an index of too 
many people trying to share very limited 
resources. 


There are numerous other demographic, 
socio-economic facts bearing on this question. 
T can only recommend the reader to read the 
1951 Census Report. Usually government 
reports, particularly census reports, make 
dull reading ; but Mr. R. A. Gopalaswamy’s 
census report makes fascinating reading and 
it is well worth any interested Jayman’s 
perusal. 


The population problem in its simplest 
formulation is this: How can we raise our 
standard of living ( which means more of 
everything for evearbody ) and cut down 
our death-rate (which means keeping alive 
more people who would otherwise die) when 
we are unable to support the existing popu- 
lation even at the present miserable standard 
of living, if at the same time our population 
continues to increase by five or more millions 
ewery year? It is simply impossible. We 
should forget all about raising our standard 
of living and perhaps even lower our already 
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low’standard. Or else we must raise our 
death-rate. But no one can _ seriously 
sponsor such a proposal. What then is the 
way out ? 


What is the solution to our population 
problem ? There are obviously two approa- 
ches to the question. One is to increase 
tremendously our agricultural and industrial 
production so that the per capita income in 
our country is raised. Or rigidly control our 
population growth. But if we increase pro- 
duction and also add to our population, then 
we can only maintain the sfatus quo. That 
is, we shall have to run very hard to stand 
still. : . 


Therefore, the better way-is to raise the 


‘production of our food and manufactures as 


far as possible on the one hand, and control 
population growth on the other so that stan- 
dard of living can go up. 


What about increasing our production ? 
The Government’s efforts as seen in our two 
plans are dedicated to this ideal. We are 
doing our best to bring more land under 
cultivation ; we are trying to raise better 
crops ; in fact, we are trying to raise our 
total food supply so that we can be self- 


sufficient and save the much-needed foreign | 


exchange. Secondly, we are trying to indus- 
trialise our economy. Industrialisation needs 
raw materials, skilled labour, capital, machi- 
nery aud technological “know-how.” We 
are trying to import Western machines and 
hire foreign experts. Despite numerous 


difficulties we are trying to shift under-employ- 


ed people from over-crowded agriculture to 
productive urban factories. JI am one of 
those who believe that large-scale and rapid 


industrialisation will go a great way to solve 


our population problem. Apart from 
raising the level of living of our people 
tbrough more goods, and services, industria- 
lization may also result in a lower birth rate. 


The second major solution is that of 
family planning. The mere mention of this 
term raises heat and controversy in many 
parts of the world. I have travelled in 
many parts of the world and have discovered 
that the mere mention of this term raises heat 
and controversy. There is so much cultural, 
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political and religious prejudice on this ques- 
tion that our country stands high for having 
taken a courageous and progressive stand on 
family planning. Prime Minister Nehru, 
whe has taken this position that we should 
control our numbers, deserves all the praise, 
for this policy is an effective step in promot- 
ing international peace in the long run. 


The Government and voluntary agencies 
must carry this reforn to the nooks and 
corners of our country. Our fashions must 
change and it must be considered unpatriotic 
for any young newly-married couples to have 
more than two or three children. I realise 
that there are numerous very real difficulties 
in the path of implementing family planning 
in rural India, but we must pioneer and 
perhaps explore methods of permanent con- 
ception contro]. Here again we are fortunate 
that the Ministry of Health and Shri D. P. 
Karmarkar are not only aware of the 
magnitude of the problem, but are making 
serious efforts in the right direction. Once 
our family planning movement gets under 
way and gains momentum, then we shall be 
able to stabilize our population at some 
desirable number till economic standards 
are perceptibly raised. 
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The third and last approach is women’s 
education. In technical demographic discus- 
sions, women’s education is never mentioned 
but [ think the solution of our population 
problem will be nearer and easier if all 
young women can have some liberalising edu- 
eaticn. By education Ido not mean what 
is conventionally imparted in our colleges 
and universities. Weneed new educational 
values. for our women so that they may 
cultivate a sense of dedication to the cause 
of our country and a new awareness of their 
role in enriching our life and heritage. 
When our women realise their rights and 
have children by choice and not by chance, 
by Gasign and not by accident, then half of 
our battle has been won. 


Lhe objective of our population policy 
must be to build a better, healthier and richer 
Indéa, an India that will give to its citizens 
first of all a higher standard of living so 
that in the midst of possible sufficiency, no 
ehiid will ery for food and go without it: 
an India where the inventions of modern 
science and the conveniences of modern civi- 
lizazion will be at the disposal of every 
family, not merely for the few that can afford 
them today; an India where people will 
have no sense of frustrating insecurity and 
which will make it possible for all groups, 
regardless of caste, creed, or languages to 
live in friendship and prosperity ; an India 
that will carry forward her -mission of 
peace to cther countries of Asia and the 
West without the least’ thought of exploita- 
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tion of anyone, anywhere either in the realm 
of mind or material possessions. 
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Scientific Literature from the GOR 


The Chamber of the Forgien Trade of the 
German Democratic Republic has issued this 
informative note by Ludolf Koven, in its 
Special Far East Edition, German Export : 

_ The work of publishing houses in the 
GDR. is simplified by a system of specialised 
branch publication. 


The Verlag Technik in Berlin for 
instance are specialist publishers of literature 
for engineers; the publishing house 
Fachbuchverlag in Leipzig brings out 
text-books for skilled workers in  in- 
dustry, and the JBerlin publishers Die 
Wirtschaft concentrate on the issue of books 
for economic experts. 


Many of these books find their way to 
the Far East, where they can be found at 
scientific institutes, in factories and public 
libraries. Many a German engineer sent 
out by his employers, let us say to India, 
to build up an industrial plant exported to 
that country will take along all the technical 
literature he needs and pass them on to his 
foreign colleagues. The export of scientific 
studies, handbooks and special publications 
for research institutes, universities and their 
libraries abroad, brought out by the Berlin 
publishers Akademieverlag, takes an im- 
portant place. 


Being aware that only a persistent study 
of scientific publications in all parts of the 
world can guarantee a maximum of success 
to any research work, and not wishing to 
start on work already completed elsewhere, 
men of learning all over the world assign 
great importance to means of quick infor- 
mation, 

Extensive and authoritative reference 
publications such as the “Chemisches Zen- 
tralblatt” contain information about the latest 
scientific literature ine uding treatises, periodi- 
cals and books. They all have an appendix 
giving a list of titles for quick information. 
Some of them contain resumees of publi- 
cations in several languages, as for instance 


the “Zeitschrift fuer angewandte Mathematik 
und Mechanik” tjournal of applied mathe- 
matics and mechanics). 


The publishers Maruzen Company Lid., 
6 Tori-Nichome Hihonbashi, Tokyo, hold a 
large aunual exhibition of scientific periodi- 
cals, in which publishers of the ‘German 
Democratic Republic take part. 

The principal book-importing firms in 
India are: The Peoples Book Depot S. G. 
Bhatkal of Bombay; Oxford Book and 
Stationery Co. of Calcutta; Atma Ram 
and Sons of Delhi; Peoples Publishing 
House, New Delhi, and Higginbothams Ltd., 
Madras. 


The centre for book exports from the 
German Democratic Republic, “Deutscher 
Buch-Export und—Import GmbH., Leipzig 
C1, Leninstrabe 16”, also issues catalogues 
of publications on certain subjects and export 
catalogues, such as one entitled “Wissen und 
Koennen”, “Das Fachbuch aus der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik”, “Deutscher 
Buchkurier”, and a collection of brief litera- 
ture commentaries entitled “Der Kunden- 
dienst”. 


Publishers of scientific literature regard 
both their work of publication and their sales 
and advertising asa service-to the spreading 
of scientific knowledge. Their efforts are 
crowned by the steadily growing export of 
German scientific literature to all countries 
of the Near, Middle and Far East. 





Woman-Power Revolution 


The office of the Commissioner of 
Labour, Government of Bombay, has in- 
cluded in the Foreign Section of its 
Gazette Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3, the follow- 
ing extract from the Labour Gazette, 
Canada, March, 1958: 


“Employer inertia and old prejudices 
are still limiting job opportunities for 
women,” it was asserted at a recent con- 
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ference at Harriman, New York, called by 
the National Manpower Council. 

These arbitrary limitations as well as 
women’s duties to family and home, the 
Council was advised, prevent women from 
playing their most effective role as 
workers. 

The Council noted that it is concer- 
ned and concentrating on the status of 
women whose working careers were inter- 
rupted by marriage and raising families. 
They are in their 30’s, 40’s, and 50’s, and 
so strong is their rush back to work that 
the conference termed it a “woman-power 
revolution.” 


This group offers a larger potential 


addition to the United States force in the 
future than any other age group of men 
or women. The expected increase for men 
35 and over in the labour force between 
1955 and 1965 will be 2,892,000; for women 
of that age, 3,502,000. 

Another salient fact emphasized was 
the increase in the medium age of women 
workers from 26 years in 1900 to nearly 
40 in 1956. The average women, one 
member of the group declared, has 44 
years to live after her youngest child goes 


to school. “It’s.a terrible waste if these 
years are not used effectively,” she 
asserted. 


However, although women proved that 
ihey cculd do a man’s job during the 
Second World War, they still are not given 
all the opportunities they seek when they 
reach the hiring gate, all labour union 
leader told the conference. Saleswomen, 
hotel workers, teachers and nurses have 
less difficulty in finding work than other 
women attempting to return to work. 
Some representatives of industry reported 
that women wanting to return to jobs do 
not realize that their skills have become 
obsolete. 

Where the labour market is shrinking, 
several new flexible work schemes were 
reported to accommodate the woman 
worker who is needed at home. In a 
company short on clerical help the women 
were given their choice of a short work- 
day within the regular hours. Another 
firm divided one job between two pari- 
time workers. | 


The Declining Value of Money 


The present article published in the 
IL. Review follows the evolution of the 
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upward trend in consumer prices up to 
November, 1958, for which data are available 
for each of a large number of countries : 


The current wave of world inflation is 
now three years old. It isa mild inflation 
compared with those experienced in wartime, 
but it has reduced the purchasing power of 
wages, social security benefits and other 
income used to procure the necessities of life 
by 10 to 20 per cent. or more in most of the 
countries of the world. 


It is possible to discern cyclical price 
movements which, while obseured in some 
countries by purely national or regional 
developments, are of very general significance. 
Available statistics amply demonstrate the 
widespread rise in consumer prices during 
and following the First World War. 


After the outbreak of the Second World 
War prices soared and’ in many countries 
substantial increases continued througout 
the post-war period. 

Following a spurt in many countries at 
the time of the Korean War, prices attained 
remarkable stability in much of the world by 
1952, and this stability continued in many 
countries until 1955 or 1956. 


It is impossible to aseribe the price in- 
crease to any single cause or development. 
In the World Economic Survey, 1957, eco- 
nomists of the United Nations have indenti- 
fied a number of contributing factors and 
have noted that the causes differ in different 
groups of countries. 

With regard to the industrial countries, 
the same survey notes that “the recent in- 
flation developed in association with a boom 
which began in demand for consumer durables 
and housing and spread to private investment 
in plant and equipment”. 

Increasing costs, including wage costs 
and rising import prices, also contributed to 
inflation in the less developed countries, 
according to the World Economic Survey. ° 

In recent years, the survey concludes the 
predominant factor influencing prices (other 
than in China) has been the increasing share 
of the national product allocated to con- 
sumption. : 


The upturn in consumer prices became 
generally apparent in 1955. Prices were 
edging up earlier in some regions, and in- 
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dividual countries exhibited marked varia- 
tions from the general trend. 

Recent price rises have been moderate in 
most countries of Western Europe. 
1953 to mid-1958 increases as high as 25 per 
cent. were reported only by Finland, Greece, 
Iceland, the Saar, Spain and Yugoslavia. 
Increases of less than 10 per cent. during 
this period were experienced in Belgium, 


‘Luxembourg, Portugal and Switzerland. 


Price statistics for the U.S.S.R. and for 
one or more other Hastern European countries 
are based largely on the operations of state 
and co-operative stores. The data available 
to the end of 1956 are summarised in [Vorld 
Economie Survey, 1957. In all these coun- 
tries official price indices disclose declining 
prices from 1953 to 1956, ranging from about 
5 per cent. in the U.S.S.R. to 23 per cent. in 
Bulgaria (both ‘decreases representing state 
and co-operative trade, retail prices). In- 
ereases in productivity presumably played a 
significant part in these declines, for it is 
customary in these countries to distribute a 
good portion of the benefit from increased 
productivity in the form of lower prices, rather 
than through higher wages, the predominant 
formula under free enterprise. 

The United States and Canada shared in 
the world inflationary movement, although the 
price increases experienced in these countries 
were not very great and seemed disturbing 
largely because they were seen against a back- 
ground of unusual stability. Irom 1956 to 
1957 consumer prices in both countries rose 
slightly more than 3 per cent., and in the 12 
months ending August 1958 the increase was 
slightly above 2 per cent. 

Mexico, which has been enjoying a vigor- 
ous economic boom, witnessed .an increase in 
prices amounting to nearly 50 per cent. bet- 
ween 1953 and carly 1958. 

South America has been the stronghold 
of inflation since the end of the war. From 
1953 until early 1958 prices doubled or 
more in five of the 1l reporting countries 
and showed large increases in three others. 


The countries of the lar East have pro- 
vided numerous examples of galloping in- 
flation since the outbreak of the Second 
World War, and even since 1953 consurter 
prices in South Korea have more than tripled 
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and those in Indonesia (mcasured in terms 
of foods alone) more than double. Other 
major increases in the 1953-58 period were 
in Laos (up $1 per cent.), Cambodia (37 per 
cent.), Thailand (84 per cent.), Taiwan [32 per 
cent.) and Viet-Nam (28 per cent.). In most 
of these countries, however, the price rise 
has flattened perceptibly in recent years. 


Economie development programmes have 
tended to exert powerfal upward pressure on 
consumer prices in the Far Kast, particularly 
in view of the difficulty of increasing food 
supplies. In Burma, India and Pakistan 
price decreases around 1954 and 1955 were 
offset by rapidly rising prices about 1956-57. 
During the most recent 12 months, however, 
prices in Burma have again declined. 


Price movements in the Middle East have 
been somewhat erratic, with occasional de- 
clines intermingled with the increases. Price 
increases in- Turkey have execeded 10 per 
cent. annually for two years. fran, Israel 
and Cyprns have all-expericneed appreciable 
price inereases since 1953 although none of 
these has suffered from serious inflation 
during the 12 months covered by the most 
recent statistics. 


Consumer prices in Africa have risen 
steadily since 1953, but marked inflation has 
not appeared. ‘The largest increase during 
the period of approximately five years was 
reported in French West Africa (30 per cent.) 
Besides, the Cameroons, Nigeria, Uganda, 
Wrench Equatorial Africa, Algeria, and 
Northern Rhodesia reported increases near 
20 per cent. In Algeria andin_ several of 
the [french territories substantial increases 
took place from 1957 to 1988, reflecting 
devaluation of the Ifrench franc and of other 
currencies related to the france, as well as 
the unsettled conditions in some of these 
areas. 


Price inereases in Australia, Hawaii and 
New Zealand have been moderate and 
quantitatively in line with the European 
pattern. Both Australia and New Zcaland, 
however, have experienced a levelling-oft of 
consumer prices since 1956. 
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The Se4aso V] S puts an end to cough, cold and bronchial 
troubles. Mritasanjibani improves your digestion 

| and helps development of the body. Tpgether 
they increase your weight and strength and make 


{ you fit for work and enjoyment. 
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Adhyaksha— Dr. Joges Chandra Ghose. 
M.A , Ayurved-sastri, 'F.C.S. London), Ay 
M.C.S America). formerly Professor 

of Chemistry. Bhagalpur College. 


CALCUTTA CENTRE :— 
Dr. Nares Chandra ‘Ghose, 
M.B.B.S., Ayurved-Acharya, 
36, Goalpara Road, Calcutta-37 | 
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The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad took the salute at the Grand Armed Forces march past 
and the cultural pegeant at Rajpath in the capital on the Republie Day 





Mr. Einar Gerhardson, Prime Minister of Norway (2nd from left), Mr. Halvard 

Lange, Foreign Minister of Norway (extreme left), Mrs. Gerhardson (2nd from 

right) and Mrs. Lange (extreme right) visited the headquarters of the Govern- 
ment of India’s Filmg Division in Bombay 
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The New Congress President 


We extend our most cordial felicita- 
tions to Shrimati Indira Gandhi on her being 
elected. President of-the Indian National 
Congress. And together with our greetings 
we send our heartfelt sympathies for this 
arduous and onerous task being imposed on 
her. For, under the present conditions the 
task of regenerating the moribund Congress 
is truly superhuman. Indeed, it might well 
be compared to one of the Labours of Her- 
cules, namely, the cleaning of the Augean 
Stables. Still, given the clear understanding 
of the problems that beset the Congress 
these days and the will and determination 
to carry on with the work, left unfinished 
by Gandhiji, much more might be achieved 
by her than by any of the Presidents that 
have occupied the once hallowed seat, in the 
Post-Independence Era, 

In-the past the Congress President was, 
the torch-bearer. of the children of the 
motherland, the leader of the people in all 
their hopes and aspirations. More and over. 
the President wag the last Tribunal of Appear 
in all cases of injustice and suffering of the 
peoples of the nation, when all other chan- 
nels of redress against evil or wrongdoing 
had failed. The oppressed and the helpless, 
, when they were unable to obtain justice or 
succour from those who were ‘appointed to 
administer the same, could readily approach 
the Congress to espouse their cause, with- 
out any reference to the attitude of the 
mightv regarding the question. ‘ 

_ Above all the Congress had only Truth 
as its supreme consideration, and not any 
partv tenets or governmental dictum. 

The Congress today has become an 


NOTES _ 


ancillary body-politik 
Government. It has no separate ex’stencs,. 
bodv or soul, beyond what is provided and 
regulated by the tinsel Caesars of New 


to the Congress 


Delhi, And herein lie the seeds of the. 
degeneration that has set in that once be- 
loved and respected organisation. 

Shibboleths and slogans are the aeace 
of the day, with grievous results where, 
moral yalues and considerations are con-~ 
cerned. - If you want help, rcdress or susten 
ance, you get a homily instead, with a 
veiled threat of worse to come, or else a 
rebuke for being selfish while the m’ghty. 
are engrossed with the task of “Nation- 
building.” And ninety-nine timés out of a hun- 
dred the homily comes from a self-sceking 
and corrupt politician who ig not only lin- 
ing his own pockets but is also providing. 
i, fat living for his unworthy relations and 
satellites. 

The Congress in order to justify its 
existence now must purge itself of all these 
evils that have accrued to it through its. 
connections with the Administration and 
the party-conscious politicians that infest 
the legislatures. 

The Government of today in this 
country is certainly of the People. But it is 
by the Party and, largely, for the Party. 
Therefore there is great need for a com- 
pletely detached and unbiassed Congress to 
hear from the People and render unto them 
what Truth and Justice dictate. 

Indira Gandhi, with her pure and 
serene upbringing in life and with” her 
natural charm and freshness of outlook 
may achieve a lot. For the rest there is the 
Grace of the’ Supreme Arbiter, Yatne krite 
yadi na siddhate ko atra dosha? | 


&6 
Public Administration in India Jf 


The importance of a human approach to 
all problems on the part of administration was 
stressed Ly the President, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, in his inaugural address before the 
Indian School for Public Administration in 
New Delhi. Str¢ssing the importance of pub- 
lig acministration in India he dwelt on the 
theme that administration was not an end in 
itself, but essentially a means to an end, which 
was the promotion of the welfare of the Com- 
munity through orderly management of cay 
to-day affairs and smooth disposal of work. It 
was thcrefore of the highest importance that 
a human approach was maintained in tack: 
ling problems and implementing programmes. 
It was also necessary for administration to be 


responsive to public opinion and administre- 
' tors had to conduct themselves in g manner 
_ Which inspired the people’s confidence and co- 


operation. “Without a human approach and 


spirit of service”, Dr. Prasad said, “even the 


_ best. trained 
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administrator will fail to _ have 
the right attitude to the problems he is called 
upon to tackle” 

 .It is to be fervently hoped that the 
President's words would have some salutary 
effect upon the tone of public administration 
in Incia which has evoked eriticism from un 
excepticnable people at home. and abroad. A 
good many of those occupying the higher rungs 
of the administrative ladder have no ostensive 
liking, or the necessary training and back- 
ground, to. assist the implementation of demo- 
cratic measures. Let us hope that the words of 
the President would not have fallen on deaf 
ears, | 
-While much of the complaint against the 
Tigidity and imaginative character of public 
administration in India is undoubtedly truc,- it 
is equally undeniable that a substantial part cf 


the weakness ariscs out of the character of the. 


laws and policies adopted by the Government. 
The lata President of the USA, Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, defined public acministration as th 
“detailed and systematic execution of public 
law”, That is, the character of administration 
is intimately influenced by the nature of the 
laws-and policies of the Government. Unfortu- 
nately for our country, the Government, even 
after independence, has not yet seen -it fit. to 
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rescind many of the repugnant policies of the 
former British Government nor has it adopted 
a, general policy of associating responsible pub- 
lic opinion with acministration at-every level. - 
As matters stand, it is only at the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures, that there is some sem- 
blance of democracy in that the people have 


-some opportunity to express themselves on cer 


tain issues through their elected representa- 
tives. The panchayats certainly make some 
definite attempt to extend democratic adminis- 
tration to lower levels but the Acts, as framed 
now, leave little or no scope for popular initia- 
tive. The net result is that the common man 
is as much open to oppression or harassment 
as before and is therefore scared of the Distrist 
or Sub-civisional executives as he was in the 
British days. 

Without a concerted effort to remove the 
barriers of superiority and suspicion betweer: 
the administrators and the people, and the 
opportunities for irresponsible harassment, it 1s 
futile to speak of a human approach. The 
President had on an earlier occasion asked thut 
there should be no relation between monetary 
income and status. It sounds nice, no doubt, 
but in the existing circumstances to say se 
would be tantamount to mockery. The situation 
brought home by the Government’s own 
treatment to people of poorer means in official 
functions and ceremonies, the pomp and gran- 
deur in which the Ministers and Governors 
and even the President himself surround them- 
selves during their public appearances, cannot 
certainly .be regardcd as conducive to the 
growth of a spirit of service and humility in 
administrators. The upshot is that even after 
a, decade of ind<pendence, the Government 
office remains, as ever, inscrutable and dread 
ful to the vast majority of the people of India. 

We are forced therefore to label suca 
utterances as pucrile, unless wé see the imple- 
mentation of these pious wishes by effective 
measures of punishment against recalcitrant 
administrators. To-day, with the bringing in 
of a most incomplete and defective constitution, 
without any safeguards egainst the deliberate 
evil-doer, the irresponsible and inefficient ad- 
ministrator, be he a common assistant in a ce- 
partment: or the gilded head of a publie servis: 
department, hag manifold opportunities for 
oppression, harassment and extortion. We can 
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speak on personal experience that it is very 
seldom, indeed, that such opportunities are not 
exercised, the suffcrer being left with the option 
of bearing all the evil without protest or facing 
a long and extremely expensive legal remedy. 
“The evil-doer goes scot free! 


Socialism and Economic manning” 


socialism has been accepted as the 
goal of Indian economy. The Indian 
Parliament by its resolution of December 
1954 accepted a socialistic pattern of society 
as the ideal for the planned economy in 
India. The Abadi Congress also adopted 
this idea and the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India, of April 
1956, also reiterated this basic principle of 
the Indian economy. The Nagpur session 
of the Indian National Congress has gone 
a forward step in modifying the socialistic 
outlook. The words “socialisti¢ pattern of 
society” were somewhat ambiguous in 
their implications. These have now been 
_ Substituted with the words, “socialist 
society.” The Nagpur resolution of the 
Congress states that the creation of a demo- 
cratic and socialist society should be clear- 
ly and unambiguously placed before the 
-nation as the objetive of planning, and all 
the implications of socialism, in terms of 
individual and co-operative effort it re- 
quires, should be clearly explained to the 
people. The stress should be not.only on 
individual and social demands and needs, 
but equally on duties and obligations and 
the work that is necessary for meeting 
these needs. 


But there is a great difference between 
the ideal and its execution” The Congress 
organisation is itself full of Trojan horses 
~who are deliberately bent upon betraying 
the cause of the nation. . Socialism has 
be¢n identified, under one definition. with 
,Government ownership and operation of 
economic enterprise. In this respect, India 
is not much socialized. Many a Congress 
leader pledges his allegiance to socialism 
with tongue in cheek, only because it 4s 
inexpedient to do otherwise. The idea of 
the socialist pattern of society has hitherto 
meant different things to different people. 


ty 


The Congress. party is still mostly a coali-. 
tion of groups. with divergent interests and. 
outlook. Except.as a general feeling that 
the Government should take the lead, one 
way or other, the idea of socialism has be-n 
interpreted n contradictory terms. 


Even the main architect of this con- 
cept of socialism perhaps does not know- 
fully the implications of what he says. 
sometimes he castigates the private sector, 
sometimes he asserts that the private sec- 
tor is part and parcel of the Indian econo- 
mic structure. In the opinion of Pandit 
Nehru, casteism is the main impediment to 
the achievement of socialism in ‘this 
country and the abolition or liquidition of 
the caste system will bring about a com- 
plete. socialistic pattern of society. But 
this is just an evasion of the issue, the 
real enunciation and implementation 
which will burst the Congress party asun- 
der. Naturally the issue therefore has to 
be. confused and the castigation of casteisyn. 
is an example of that, leaving the problem 
of ownership of economic enterprises to 
work its own way to solution Fy charce 
measures of legislation and circumstantial 
ferces. The adoption of the “middl: path,” 
the way ofthe mixed economy, involves 
a compromise for reasons of expediency. 

Most of the Congress party members | 
either do not know the true implications < : 
socialism or simply pay lip service to the 
cause of socialism.. At the Nagpur session, 
v-hile the resolution on socialism was being 
discussed, Pandit Nehru retorted: ‘I 
wonder whether these people who took the’ 
trouble to come here to speak had read the 
resolution.” For Pandit Nehru and per- 
haps for the general masses, the ideals of 
socialism are the ultimate goal, which 
means increasing output and expanding 
employment for social gain, not private 
profit; it emphasizes the responsibility of 
the State to achieve greater equality of in- 
come and wealth. It sees the means to 
these ends in some blend of social owner- 
shin of the principal means of productioa 
with social control of those which remain 
under private ownership. 

A stumbling block towards the achieve- 
ment of socialistic society lies in. the prv- 
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posed land reform. During all these twelve 
years of independence, India could not 
solve her agrarian problem on the solution 
ef which depends the future shape of her 
economic policy. The zamindari abolition 
has no doubt liquidated the intermediaries. 
But today there has cropped up another 
problem of great significance and that is the 
problem of big peasantry, which is certain- 
ly the outcome of the legislative measures 
undertaken in various States of India fol- 
lowing the abolition of the zamindari sys- 
tem. The big peasants have substituted 
the old zamindars and the social ownership 
of lands still remains in the offing. 


The Nagpur Congress resolution states 
that the future agrarian pattern should be 
“that of co-operative farming in which. the 
land will be pooled for joint cultivation, 
the farmers continuing to retain their pro- 
perty rights, and getting a share from the 
net produce in proportion to their land. 
‘Further, those who actually work on the 
lanc, whether they own the land or not, 
will get a share in’ the proportion to the 
wor put in by them on the joint farm.“As 
a first step, prior to the institution of joint 
farming, service co-operatives are to be 
orgenised throughout the country. These 
stages should be completed within a course 
of three years, In order to remove uncer- 
tainty regarding land reforms and give 
stability to the farmer, ceilings should be 
fixed on existing and future holdings and 
legislation to this effect, as well as for the 
abolition of intermediaries, should be com- 
pleted by the erid of 1959. 

The ceiling on land holdings will not, 
however, mean any ceiling on income, as 
it is expected that by intensive cultivation 
as well as by additional occupations, rural 
inecme will cise. Such surplus land should 
vest in the panchayats and should be 
managed through co-overatives consisting 
of landless labourers. The vested interests 


entrenched on the land sector stand in 


oppssition to the idea of ceiling and the 
peotosal for joint co-operative farrving. 
) Shri K. M. Munshi, a former Governor of 


the U.P., has made a seathing criticism of 


the idea of co-operative farming. Speak- 
ing.on: “Despotism—old. and. New,” at .a 
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meeting organised by the Delhi Historical 
Society recently, -Shri Munshi said that 
the policy of co-operative farming adopted 
at Nagpur would create conditions. favour- 
able for a despotism entering our life on 


padded feet. He cites .the . examples of 


Yugoslavia where co-operative farming 
introduced by coercion has collapsed, and’ 
of Russia and China where collectivism has 
been introduced at an enormous cost of 
human life'and complete destruction of 
human values. 

There are at present nearly 2 crores 
of landless peasants working as labourers 
and the ceiling on land holdings will re- 
lease surplus lands which may be directed 
towards distribution to the landless pea- 
sants. China today is attempting to solve 
her land problem as well as food problem 
by a single stroke of agrarian reform on 
the basis of complusory co-operatives. 
Justice is a relative term and the teeming 


‘number of the landless peasants may well 


complain teday that they are subject to a 
perpetual injustice in that while they are 
reduced to a position of destitution, a section 
of big landholders enjoy the benefit of large 
holdings and exploit the labours of others 
in the name and protection of social liberty, 
which is in reality anything but liberty. 
The land policv should be such as. wiil 
gradually reduce disparities in wealth and 
income, eliminate exploitation, provide. 
security for tenants and workers and finally 
promise equality of status and opportunity 
to different sections of population, on the 
basis of work and responsibility. 


But the wisdom of vesting the manage- 
ment of the farming co-operatives in the 
village panchayats will be doubted. The 
panchayats are the other name for financial 
mismanagement or insolvency. The pay- 
ment of compensation to the former land- 
holders will also form another formidable 
difficulty in the way of taking away 
surplus lands from the big owners. The 
compensation money in the ultimate 
analysis will have to come from the co- 
operatives themselves by way of fair rents’ 
to the panchavats. The mere redistribution 
of surplus lands to the landless peasants’ 
will not increase -the output, umless: 


k 
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adequate financial provisions are also made_Zealand, Norway and Japan. International 
available through agricultural banks oz co- agencies Ui e the Internationa onetary 
operative societies. Fund, the International Bank for Recon- 
S struction and Development, the FAO, the 

External Assistance for India UNICEF, UNESCO, etce:, have also rendered. 
s ee a ee a, oa assistance to India. Private agencies, like, 


he post-war practice of rendering—tha ford Foundation and the Rockefeller 
economic assistaice to a country is a great wie Fo eS aS a the = ma oot 
innovation in international diplomacy. It Saaveraicart rovided funds foe the “procures 
Tas conn ee ee ve < proviced Tunes tor we pr a 
soe covered a y¥_ot_purposes Bverae ment of capital goods and technical experts. 
and_agencies. The Marshall =p whic 5 oa 


a The total foreign assistance so far re- 
enabled economic restoration of the post- _.. ; 
= Wastern | ceived by India by way of loans and grants. 
—_ . estern urope_may be HE arded 2° from the beginning of the First Five-Year 
the pioneer in the field ef international Plan, comes to Rs. 1,027,483 crores. This in- 


- at mana he - = = a = rome sard cludes the additional credit of $100 million 
a oe from the U.S. Development Loan Fund for 


basis of giving financial assistance to the ; 
which an agreement was made in Decem- 


| tri - 

conta ree = ss a ook: ber 1958. In addition to these loans ané 
Pen nour DTOBTaMITS 7 the USA has grants there has been an authorisatior. tor 
lent a crcaG Gamicntn to ie coe loan of Rs. 32.47 crores under P.l. 665 
eh eal momentum to this practice of and Rs. 345.89 crores under P.L. 480 for 


giving assistance to the needy countries. 

The Jatest arrival in the field of economic ee _ u2 surplus agric ultural com~ 
diplomacy is that of the USSR. The security modities. Taking these also into accoun: 
‘nd profit incentive offered in the old days the total amount of external assistance 
‘of colonialism facilitated the free flight of authorised thus aggregates to Rs. 1,373.32 
risk capital. “Since the end of the crores. Of this total amount, the loans 


Second ld , instabilit .. (other than the credits under P.L. 665 and 
hii ee yee pie = a Arr ae eerie P.L. 480) accounts for Rs. 845.85 crores and 


of the world and for that reason the free Sramts for Rs. 181.58 crores. The lons dis- 
flow of finance-capital has been much bursed up to the end of March 1958 by the 


halted. Further there has been a changed donor countries come to Rs. 265.89 crores and 
outlook in the pattern of private capital 8° ants to Rs. 131.67 oes abage The balance OL 
investment today. The movement of capital authorised funds available to India amounts 
outside the country is more or less Rs. 629.87 crores. 


controlled in almost_all the countries of The highest amount of loans and grants 


the world and the State now insists on the has come from the USA, totalling about 
ploughing back of productive capital to the Rs. 682.46 crores. This amount is on the 
home industries of a country. U.S. Government account. Besides, India 
~ he _ intiay-—of—private development has also received loans for Rs. 5.33 crores 
capital is now being substituted by from the private U.S. banks and Rs. 71.43. 
economic assistance ftom foreign States crores from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
and international institutions. India has The total U.S. assistance thus amounts to 
received a large amount of foreign assis- Rs. 759.22 crores. In pursuance of the 
ance from different countries of the world Point Four Programme, the Government of 
and also international institutions. Apart India and the U.S. Government entered 
from nancial assistance, Tndia’has_slso into the Indo-U.S. Technical Co-operation 
received technical assistan tom many Agreement on 5th January 1952. The agree- 
countries and international institutions. ment provides for the execution of agreed 
Financial assistance has come from -the projects in co-ordination with India’s Five- 
countries like the USA>the-U- + the USSR, Year Plan. The total amount received 
West—Germany, Canada, Australia, New under the T.C.A. is Rs. 588.91 crores. This 
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agreement was-extended in 1957 on a long- 
term basis. In 1955, a new . feature was 
introduced in the T.C.A. and it was that 
the major part of the aid should be in the 
form of loan and that fifty per cent of the 
development assistance should be taken in 
the shape of U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities. With effect from April 1958, 
a new concept of aid has been introduced 
in the T.C.A. A Development Loan Fund 
has been set up and the financial assistance 
is extended to the private sector also. The 
entire aid is to be in the form of loans 
carrying interest at the rate of 3 to 4 per 
cent and repayable in not more than forty 
years either in local currency or in dollars 
at the borrowers’ option. The total amount 
of loan sanctioned in 1958-59 is $175 million. 
Besides, an allocation of $20 million has 
been made from the U.S. President’s Asian 
Economic Development Fund for the Orissa 
Tron Ore project. 

Apart from the Technical Co-operation 
Aid from the USA, there is also loan 
assistance from the Agricultural Commodi- 
ties Agreement between these two coun- 
tries. The agreement under Public Law, 
signed in August 1956, provides for the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities to 
the value of $302.90 million during the 
three years ending 30th June 1959. In 1958 
several other Commodities Agreements 
were made between India and the USA. 
In 1958, $238.8 million were allocated for 
India for the purchase of foodgrains. Out 
of the loan of £234 million under the first 
agreement, a sum of $55 million has been 
reserved for re-lending to industries in the 
private sector. The Refinance Corporation 
of India has been established for this pur- 
pose. India is also purchasing surplus 
agricultural commodities from the USA 
under P.L. 665 against payment in equl- 
valent rupee amount. The rupee equivalent 
is deposited in the U.S. Government 
account in India. From this account a loan 
of Rs. 7 crores has been given for Rihand 
Valley Development. 

- Russia comes: next in - order of the 
assistance- rendered. The total amount of 
loan authorised up to the end of March 
1958, stood at Rs. 123.33 -crores. Of this 
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amount. disbursements were made only for 
Rs. 15.98 crores. The balance amount. is 
available for further disbursements. Under 
the 1954-55 agreement, Russia agreed to 
supply equipment and structural steel work 
worth Rs. 63.07 crores for the Bhilai steel 
plant. Russia has offered further. credits to 
the extent of Rs. 60 crores to be utilised 
from 1959 onwards to finance: (1) heavy 
machine building works, (2) mining 
machinery plant, (8) -power station at 
Neyveli, (4) optical glass: factory, and (5) 
development of Korba coal fields. Russia 
has also given grants for Rs. 76 lakhs in 
the form of agricultural machinery for the 
establishment of a State mechanical farm 
at Suratgarh. 

West Germany has given a loan for 
Rs. 75 crores to finance the Rourkela steel 
iproject. The British Government - has 
agreed to give a loan for Rs. 20 crores (£15 
million) to finance a part of the Durgapur 
Steel plant. In addition, a consortium of 
British banks has agreed to give a loan of 
£11.5 million for the same project. Between 
1951 to 1958 India has received financial 
assistance from Canada for about Rs. 66.68 
erores. This includes a grant of $30 million 
and, the remaining amount is in the form 
of loans. In addition to this amount, 
Canada has allocated a sum of $17 million 
as aid during the. year 1958-59. The 
Canadian assistance has been for varied 
purposes ranging from the Trombay 
Reactor to locust control and Mayurakshi 
project and many others. 

Excluding foreign Governments, the 
largest amount of external assistance has 
come from the IBRD. India has received 
from the World Bank loans for an 
aggregate amount of $507.09 million (or Rs. 
241.27 crores). Of this amount, $315.82 
million (Rs. 150.39 crores) were for the 
public sector and $191.27. million (or Rs. 
91.08 crores) were for the private sector.° 


The President’s Address 

Referring to the practice of the presen- 
tation of the President’s Address at the 
opening of the Budget Session of Parlia- 
ment, the Delhi 


Hindusthan Standard‘ in. 
a characteristically incisive editorial article . 


¢@ 
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exposes some of ‘the funnier sides of the 
matter. | 
The newspaper writes : oo 

. “Every time ‘the budget session of 
Parliarent opens, the question: mmst occur 
to many minds why the first citizen of tne 
State and holder of its highest office should 
be condemned to perform the periodical 
rite of reading a paper which would be 
among the dullest of compositions likely 
to be heard in the two Houses during the 
Whole year. There could be no greater 
contrast than between the brilliance of the 
ceremonial glitter that marks the occasion 
pf the opening of Parliament and the drab- 
ness of the speech with its numbered para- 
graphs—this session’s had 54—that is put 
in the mouth of the central figure—the 
President. It is not of couse the fault of 
the President: it is rather a built-in mis- 
fortune of the office. Built-in, because it 
need not necessarily, have been there. 
The ‘mechanism of the King’s (or the 
Queen’s) speech in Britain has a history of 
development which began ‘when _ the 
monarch reigned as well as had shares in 
the other two functions—ruling and govern- 
ing—of sovereignty. In the course of that 
development it has gathered about it, in 
the characteristic British fashion, a few 
legal fictions. But ‘our’ President is with- 
out any history of this kind. In Britain, 
history imparts some sense to the legal 
fiction but here, in its copy-book version, 
it accentuates a feeling of unreality, of a 
passing show. We are bound by no history 
like that of the British and it was not neces- 
sary in our Constitution—that is, if we did 
hot rely'so heavily on copying— to impose 
on the head of the State this kind of func- 
tion of a mouthpiece. It should have been 
possible to think out some other device 
that could serve the purpose of this parti- 
cylar constitutional mechanism and yet save 
the President from the necessity of reciting 


. to an audience in the grandest setting a 


paper which nobody could make sound ins- 
piring or exciting or even interestingly 
readble. : 
“That again is no fault of those who 
compose it. It is in the thing’s nature to 
be like that. When we look at this Address 
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we have the vision of an endless series of 
papers and files—one behind or below an- 
other—that have yielded this extract. We 
can see with the mind’s eye the flow of files 
rise higher and higher as the distance 
grows between the ground level of fact and 
the top reaches of authority. Regarding 
some of the matters in the Address, it may 
be like viewing a star at a distance of thou- 
sands or millions of light-years: that is, we 
may be seeing what, for ought we know, 
may no more be in éxistence, having pass- 
ed away or been changed in form. Take, 
for instance, para. 32-of the President’s 
Address which refers to progress made in 
the rehabilitation of refugees. After stat- 
ing—about the displaced persons from 
West Pakistan—the hope ‘that the last 
stage of rehabilitation, that is, payment of 
compensation, will be completed during 
this year,’ the Address says: 

“In regard to displaced persons from 
East Pakistan, about sixty thousand have 
moved from camps to rehabilitation sites 
during the past year. It has been decided 
to close the camps in West Bengal before 
the end of July this year. It is expected 
that the remaining thirty-five thousand 
displaced families will have moved by that 
time from the camps either for work and 
rehabilitation in Dandakaranya, or to re- 
habilitation sites in other States.’ 

“But is it not that the official plan 
which aimed at closing down all camps in 
West Bengal by July of this year also envi- 
saged the transfer of a sizable first batch 
of refugees to Dandakaranya in last Novem- 
ber? It seems the writer of the Address 
either did not notice or preferred to ignore 
that transfer operations are already about 
three months behind schedule. In the 
above passage the use of two kinds of units 
(sixty thousand ‘persons’ and _ thirty-five 
thousand ‘families’) in two consecutive 
sentences looks like a showman’s trick that 
could be amusing if it did not occur in an 
Address to be delivered by the President.” 


The Congress President . 


Referring to the election of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi as the President of the Indian 
National Congress, the Hitavada. writes: 
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“The election of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Congress Governments in the States, the 
as the Congress President, was a foregone action amply indicates the acute form of 
corclusion since the top leaders of: the factional rivalries— and group quarrels in 


-_-——— 
Stadia” 


Corgress who had ‘assembled in Nagpur the_State, a situation aggravated by the. 
during the Congress session had informally implication of three former Chief Ministers 
agrzed that her candidature should be of the State in the ‘bad example’ set in” 
heavily supported. Unfortunately, Congress this matter, The offence of the five Congress 
leadership at the second division level is leaders was to issue in September last a 
so weak that no person could be considered joint statement to the~A-IC.C. in which 
as completely suitable for thé job. It was ‘Serious allegations” “were, made against 
expacted at one time that the Congress the Sukhadia Ministry.” The matter,itis 
Presidentship would be handed over to a pointed out, could have been first addressed 
leacer from the South but such leaders as to the Rajasthan P.C.C. or the Chief 
wer available for the candidature were Minister and should not have been referred 
not free from controversy. Mrs. Indira in the first instance over their heads to the 
Gardhi has been a devoted silent social A-LC.C. Apart from the wrong pro- 
worker and has been an immense and cedure adopted, the Congress leaders seem 
priceless asset to her distinguished father to have erred grievously in the charges 
in the discharge of his many duties. She against the Ministry; for the A-I.C.C. found 
is in her forties and therefore has the them baseless while inquiring into specific . 
requisite energy for applying her mind to instances of nepotism and _ corruption 
the work of the Congress organisation. alleged. This clean bill, more than a 
The fact that she is the President will en- technical breach of procedure, lends 
sure that there will be no _ serious gravity to the conduct. of the ‘rebels.’ Yet 
differences of opinion between the Prime all the punishment meted out to them has 
Minister and the Congress organisation been censure after ‘disapproval’ of their 
which is absolutely essential for the behaviour. This is, indeed, a radical de- 
effident functioning of the organisation at parture from the policy of ‘wholesome 
a time when its supremacy in the country purges’ for party indiscipline initiated some 
has been seriously challenged in many months ago and the ‘stringent measures’ 
Statas.” decided on to rid the organisation of 
The special correspondent of the Vzpl various evils. . 


at Madras however writes that the reluc- FE re ee ence 
tance of Shri Kamaraja to spare Shri Congress affairs in_Rajasth C. 
Sub-amaniam was dictated more by the re want to_castigate the partys dis 
loss in recent years, of real power and ‘Sidents in stronger terms than—it_did. Last 
prestige on the part of Congress President year, when the Rajasthan P.C.C. launched 


as was evidenced in the scant respect ‘a purification campaign’ to rid itself of 
shown to Shri Dhebar during the Nagpur ‘undesirable elements’ in its midst, the 


. . ea NACE RA e 
Conzress, than for any other reason. move was ed_a_ salutary one i 


rere: , toning up the organisation. That rankling 


Conzress Dissensions | evils existed in the entire administration 
The Bombay Chronicle writes editorially: - aT Subramanian TCS Chie “ OTE E re 
' ‘While squabbles in the Uttar Pradesh to the State Government, gave un his 
Congress have _samped prominence “oi late. charge after being a year or so in office as i 
news comes that in another ‘problem a disappointed and frustrated man. He was 
“Stat"“things are no better. If five of alwavs at loggerheads with the Ministers 
Rajesthan’s top Congress leaders have been and officials and had to leave his post 
censured by the party's Disciplinary Action ultimately. s. what is facilely assumed 
Committee for infringing the ‘procedure as a matter for Congress Party belo i 
laid down for redressing grievances against real fact to the whole administrative_and 







’ Progress In Steel Industry 
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political set-up in the State.. The adminis- 770,000 tons. of billets, rails and structuras. 


tration, especially, is a jungle growth, and 
expenditure on it has reached unbelievable 
heights—50 per cent of the total revenue, 
-28_compared_with—one-fifth of the revenue 
, iw Madras and_ one-fourth. in Andhra. 
' “Naturally complaints of abuses have been 
mounting. As an instance, expenditure on 
Government vehicles increased from nearly 
Rs. 10 lakhs in 1958 to nearly Rs. 23 lakhs 
in 1957. Judging from the trend, it should 
be more now. An Economy Committee, 
appointed in October 1957, has yet to give 
its findings. Evidently, many of the ills 
attributed to Congress are endemic in the 
whole State, and unless these are re- 
medied, the party cannot hope to set its 


house in order,” S 





The commencement of production of iron 
and steel in the two newly-established steel 
plants in the public sector in India marks a 
definite stage in India’s industrial development. 
The second Plan target for steel production 
envisages a Yise from 1.2 million tons in 1956 
to 6 million tons in 1961. This target will be 
achieved through expansion and modernisation 
of the existing three steel plants and new pro- 
duction in the three State-owned steel plants In 
the public sector. The total cost of the three 
State-owned steel plantg will be Rs. 439 crores 
and the stee] plants represent the largest enter- 
prises of their kind so far undertaken by the 
State. The cost of Rourkela has been estimated 
at Rs. 170 crores, that of Bhilai at Rs. 13: 
crores and of Durgapur at Rs. 188 crores. In 
addition, another Rs. 120 croreg will have to be 
spent for townships, ore mines and quarriés, 
power supply facilities, etc. The total cost of 
these three steel plants will thug come to 
Rs. 559 crores, 


. The Bhilai plant is being established 
with the technical and financial assistance 
of Russia. The main plant and equipment 
worth about Rs. 63 crores has been supplied 
by the USSR on credit repayable in twelve 
annual instalments and the interest charge 
will bé Rs. 2% per cent per annum. The 
production capacity of the plant is one 
million tons of crude steel to be rolled into 
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There will be 200,000 tons of rail and sleepe= 
bars, 160,000 tons of heavy structurals, 
260,000 tons of medium structurals, 150,00) 
tons of billet for re-rolling and 300,000 tors 
of foundry iron. The by-product plart 
will make use of 130 tons of tar per dav. 
The by-products will include  benze., 
creosote, napthalene and other products. A 
fertiliser plant will also be set up here and 
it will produce 580,000 tons of nitrc- 
limestone a year. 


The Rourkela steel plant is being set 
up in co-operation with a German combina, 
Krupp and Demag, and has a capacity of 
one million tons of crude steel to be rolled 
into 720,000 tons of plates, sheets and 
strips. With a few additions the capaci-y 
of the plant can be raised to 1.3 millom 
tons of finished steel and the ultimace 
target for this plant is two million tons a 
year. This plant will produce 200,000 tons 
of plate, 470,000 tons of hot and cold rollec 
sheets of various gauges, 50,000 tons 2% 
foundry iron. The by-products plant wil 
utilise 130 tons of tar per day and produze 
creosote, napthalene and other produc‘s. 
A fertiliser plant is also being set up here 
to make use of the surplus nitrogen 
produced in the oxygen plant. It will 
produce 580,000 tons of nitro-limestone a 
year. For each of these plants 670 engineers 
and 6,300 skilled workers will be necessary. 
The West German Government has given 
a loan of Rs. 75 crores for the Rourkela 
plant for three years. 


For the Durgapur steel plant the British 
Government has given a loan of £15 million 
(about Rs. 20 crores) and a_ syndicate of 
British banks has given a loan of £1_.5 
million. Each of these three plants will 
require about a million and a half tons of 
iron ore, a similar quantity of coal, half a 
million tons of limestone and half a million 
tons of other raw materials. Nearness cf 
iron and coal is essential for a steel plans. 
For Rourkela an iron ore mine is bemg 
developed about 50 miles away. Similartv, 
a mine is also being developed for Bhi-ai. 
For Durgapur, iron ore will come from the 
existing market sources. Coal for the 
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thre ‘plants will ‘come from the existing of steél in the USA is 625 kilogram, ‘in 
colieries in Bokaro, Jharia and Raniganj West Germany “it is 435 kg. in U.K. 368 
-fielis. Necessary coal washeries are being kg. in France 233 kg., and 215 kg. in the. 
set up. _ ' USSR. It is only 9kg., in India today. . By. 

' The-existing steel plants are also being 1975 India is expected to produce 35 
exyanded. The exapnsion scheme of the million tons of steel per year. But China ° 
Tata steel plant is being designed to raise is making rapid strides in steel production 
its production of finished steel from 750,000- and it is apprehended that China will be- 
tons to 1.5 million tons. The Government fore long surpass India in ‘steel production. 
of India has given a -special advance of The basic raw materials for steel 
Rs. 10 crores towards- the modernisation industry are iron ores, coking coal, lime- 
and expansion programmes and they have’ stone, manganese and refractory materials. 
alsc guaranteed two World Bank loans for India is estimated to have the largest re- 
$75 million and $32.5 million respectively. serves of high-grade iron ores in the 
Thee loans are expected to cover a world, her.reserves being one and a half 
mapr portion of their foreign exchange times that of USA and USSR put together. 
requirements for the completion of two By 1970, the USA will have to import 
miliicn tons programme. The Tata Iron about 40 per cent of her annual iron ore 
and Steel Company has engaged an requirements. The USA has very little 
American firm of consulting engineers reserves of manganesé. The USSR has the 
-—-Kaisers—to assist them in the expansion .largest reserves of manganese in the world, 
schemes. | | “put her reserves of high-grade iron ores 

The expansion of the Indian Iron and are not very large. Between the USA, 

Steel Company is designed to increase their USSR and India, India is better placed in 
capecity from 300,000. to. 800,000 tons of, .respect of the necessary raw materials for 
stee. per annum and 400,000 tons of pig iron, ‘steel industry. India has large reserves 
for sale. The expansion is expected to be .of iron and manganese. Her reserves of 
comalsted by December 1959. The Govern-_ coking coal are limited, but with the help 
ment of India has given to the Company .of modern technological progress in the 
for their expansion programmes an use of semi-coking and non-coking coals, 
interest-bearing loan of Rs. 7.9 crores.and there will be no shortage of cocking coal 
a“ special repayable advance of Rs. 10, for India for some decades fo come. 
crores. To meet the foreign exchange cost, “/ 
the World Bank. has advanced two. loans. Kenya in Trouble Again 
of §30 million and $20 million respectively. | 
Thess’ have been guaranteed by the The Britis icies_in a__were 
Government of India. °““The International” meeting with increasing hostilities_on the 
Construction Cormnpany, a-‘British firm, has part of Asians and Africans. All d Africans. All the Indian 
been. appointed to assist the Indian Iron in: and African elected members of the Kenya_ 
their’ expansion schemes: Pa ce "at , Legistative— Council recently _writhdrew 

. The Mysore Iron and Steel Works ‘is from participation in the work of the 
also being expanded to produce steel from” Council as a protest against the British” 
0.03 million tons at present to 0.10 million*:Government’s refus: '§_re fusal to take timely steps Ty steps 
tons a year. India today lags far behind’: to -hold_a round table conference where 
in stSel. production to other countries. The:” constitutional reforms could be discussed. 
U.S.4. produces about 120..million ‘tons oft’ © Referring to the British Government's , 
steel.2 year, - Soviet.’ Russia produces 50: policies in Kenya the Hindu in an_ editorial 
million tons;"West Germany 25 million tons,’ article writes: a! 
Britein 22 million tons and India:at per=- -° “That conditions in Kenya are tense has 
sent only 2 million tons. -In India the per .been noted by observers. Land reform has 


capita consumption of: ‘steel is: also ‘very'been_ und f£ consolida- 
low. The per capita-annual consumption’ tion’ of holdings but the Africans resen 
tg 


' 
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the _fact—thatthe best. lands have been Government today announced plans to make 
reserved for the Europeans. Industriali- the Be an Congo "a democracy ca a. democrac capable 
‘sation is going on, resulting in Africans of deciding its independence,” by institut- 
crowding cities. African purchasing power ing elections and a “skeleton” P arliament, 


has increased considerably. and the tribal Local elections will be held for Arfican 


eeconomy and social set-up are fast breaking Councillors in towns a sl Yura’ areas 
UD. ican oliticians wit new ideas. PY the end of 1959 and they will elect in 
and ideals, have replaced tribal chieftains, 1960 a Provincial Council to “form the 
Elected Africans have refused to accept “skeleton” of a__ Chamber —of—Repres er- 
_office_under the Lyttelton ‘reforms’ and _tatives. - 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s later. tinkering with | This was announced here today by WM.. 
the political set-up has not pleased Africans Gaston Eyskens, the Prime Ministe:, 
and Asians. The African leaders asked for during a Government declaration of policy 
fifteen more seats in the Legislature but to Parliament on the Congo’s politice! 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd was willing to give only future. 
six more. The whole trouble is that the “Belgium intends to organize in_ the 
Government, run by the Europeans in Congo a democracy capable of exercisirg 
effect, does not wish to introduce genuine tw prerogative _of Sovereignty ang Os 
democracy into Kenya. A special corres- ceciang 113 _indepen dence. M. Eyskers 
pondent points out in. the New Statesman .Said. The power of decision would_pro- 
how the Lennox-Boyd concessions ‘pre- . gressively be left to the inhabitants-of-tke 
served European control of the Executive Congo_in ever wider Se 
Council, counterbalanced direct African — __-he new communal and rural Coun- 
representation by instituting cross-bench ~<iors would be elected _by_untversal 
seats to be elected by he whole Legislative Sultrage, and the smabitants of te Longo 
Council and created a Council of State to would become politically incorporated in the 
prevent discriminatory legislation.” The Congolese community —-with equality of 
_Africans demand their due and would pre- Tights and duties. 
fer direct negotiations with the British ~- These Councillors, together with the 
Government rather than with the.one in existing city Councillors, will elect the 
Kenya which is run by the European. Majority of the provincial Councillors, anc 
settlers and which refuses to consider any later, General Councillors. 
further change at present. . A General Council of the Congo and ¢ 


_ . The boycott of the Legislature now “skeleton” Chamber of Representatives, 
announced ie matters to a head. The -would-take the place of the present Govern- 
multi-racia Syston or _povernment 1s. no. ment Council. A Legislative Council, or 
souPt a ae ideal: but, considering the “skeleton” Senate, would also be createc. 
act that Africans form the overwhelming .. King Baudouin announced in a _broad- 
majority of the people of Kenya, it is but cast speech today that Belgium intended to 
roper that their opinions should prevail jead the people of the Congo to “indepen- 
in the matter of constitutional reform. The qd 


ence in prosperity and peace,: 
Europeans and Astans~ must accept this King Baudouin, who said he was 


act ° —t l zat ew-done-so. speaking.to the peoples of both SBelgicm 
The European bloc in the legislature and the Congo, declared: “Far from imposing 
holds up all-progréss.” -.all-European solutions on the Congo peo- 
4 ple, we intend to favour original adap-a- 

' Reforms in Belgian Congo tions.” _ 
————————————Ee | A, large degree .of . decentralizaticr, 
Africa is moving towards independence in. together with. a rapid extension of the 
all its sectors. The following news from electoral system, and the abandonment cf 


Belgium is appended for record: all discrimination between whites and 
Brussels, January 13.—The Belgian blacks. would enable the. development cf 
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tha Belgian Congo to go ahead. The American Government was devoted 
the King’s speech analysed projected to peace. It had no aggressive intention 
re-orms following the riots in Leopoldville against anyone. To achieve peace was a 
eactly this month when 42 Africans were slow and long process. No matter how long 
killed and over 250 people injured. it took America “would explore every 
A unit of 240 Belgian paratroops has avenue and opportunity to relax tension ine 
been sent to Leopoldville, the Defence the world. It was always ready to talk 
Ministry announced here yesterday. with anyone interested in bringing about 
The Central African correspondent of peaceful conditions. It wanted to see that 
the Johannesburg evening newspaper The world peace was safeguarded. 
Sicr said in a despatch from Leopoldville America, Mr. Bunker said, would like 
thet, according to reliable sources, the to settle ail its problems with Communist 
number of Africans killed in the three days China through peaceful negotiations. A 
of rioting from January 4, was about 500. series of talks between the two countries’ 
4 representatives had been held in Geneva 
Inco-U.S. Relations and Warsaw. These would be resumed. 
The following extract is appended for re- The U.S. Ambassador endorsed the 
cori. It is from a staff report to the Statesman view expresed by Mr. Chagla in a speech 
of January 14: in New York a few days ago that relations 
Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, the between the United States and India had 


Ambassador to India, said, at a a never been more cordial. This feeling of 
corferenca—in—Calcutta on Tuesday, that_ friendship, said Mr. Bunker, should be not 
every_country having any collective agree- only maintained but strengthened. “We 
ment with America must undertake, as have our differences, of course. What 
PaListan did, not to use arms for aggressive friends do not have their differences ?”, he 


purposes. asked. 
He added that the U.S.A. was not be- = 


coming more closely associated with the The New Congress President 
Baghdad Pact. No new U.S. military 





commitments were envisaged. The associ- The following is the news-report about 

ation with the Pact was only reaffirmation ‘the election: 

of America’s intention to resist aggression. New Delhi, February 2.—Mrs. Indira 
The U.S. Ambassador said that India Gandhi was today declared elected Congress 

ang America were the two—largest_demo- President in succession to Mr. U. N. Dhebar. 


cracies in the world. They had differences She will assume office on February 8 at 
but many more similarities th than differn- a special ceremony to be held at the 
ces. Both were ‘trying to make progress A.1.C.C. headquarters -here. 
_throug democratic process under demo- According to an offical statement. 
“crade institutions The future of democracy issued by the Returning Officer, Mr. Sadiq 
in the world depended to a great degree Ali, the names of Mr. S. Nijalingappa of 
on -he working together of the ftwo-Goverr- Mysore and Mr. Kumbha Ram Arya 
merts and the two peoples, of Rajasthan were also proposed. But both 
One of the problems America faced in of them had withdrawn their candidature. 
newly independent countries in South-East Apart from Mr. Arya’s desire to with- 
Asia was that because of the previous draw his name, the statement said, His 
colcnial status or because of traditidns, nomination papers were found out of order 
roois of democracy did not go very deep. on scrutiny. Thus Mrs. Gandhi was left. by 
Wita the first adverse’ wind, they withered. as the only candidate in the field. 
Hee believed all those countries, including Mrs. Gandhi, who is 42, will be the 
Pakistan, which had given up democracy fourth woman President of the Congress, 
would return to constitutional government The other three were Mrs. Annie Besant: 
and strengthen democratic institutions. (Calcutta, 1917). Mrs. Sarojini Naidu (Kan- 


-NOTES 


pur, 1925): and Mrs. Nellie Sengupta (Cal- 
cutta 1933). 

As Mr. Dhebar is retiring in the 
middle of a term of two years, Mrs. 
Gandhi will be President for only about 
mine months. According to Mr. Sadiq Ali, 
this will not debar “ her constitutionally 
from seeking re-election at the time of the 
next Congress session. 

Except for Orissa, West Bengal and 
Assam all other Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittees had proposed Mrs. Gandhi’s name. 
While Orissa and Assam abstained from 
proposing any canadidate, some delegates 
from West Bengal nominated Mr. Niji alin- 
gappa at the Nagpur session. 


The President’s Exhortation 


The press report of the President’s speech 
at the opening of the Indian School of Public 
Administration is as follows: 

January, 31-—-The new three-storey 
building of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, on a six-acre plot in Indra- 
prastha Estate, Ring Road, was opened by 
Dr. Prasad today. 

The President, who also ‘aueuraied 
the Indian School of Public Administration, 
said: “Without a human approach and a 
spirit of service, even the best trained 
administrator will -fail to have the right 
attitude to the problems he is called upon 
to tackle.” . 

Apart from efficiency, he added, a 
human approach to all problems and 
programmes that the administrator had to 
solve and implement was necessary. 

-. “Administration, let it not -be forgotten, 
is not an end in-itself. It is essentially a 


means to an end, which is promoting the - 


welfare of the community through orderly 
management of day-to-day affairs and 
smooth disposal of work, whether in office 
or in the field,” Dr. Prasad said. 

_ -He felt that. administrators must 
¢onduct themselves in a manner which in- 
spired the people’s confidence .and_ co- 


operation as public administration in a vast 


country like India had a deep bearing on 

the happiness and welfare of the people. 

‘The study of public administration would 
3 


07 


be widely welcomed and he was happy 
that the Union Government should have 
taken the initiative in setting up the 
Institute, with which the State Govern- 
ments, academic bodies and business asso- 
ciations were closely associated. 

Public administration, the President 
pointed out, was a “pragmatic science” and 
its principles reflected the spirit of the age 
and the condition of society. “Today we 
have reached a stage when the smooth or 
defective working of administration, whe- 
ther at the Governmental or business level, 
is bound to be reflected in the affairs of 
the people. Public opinion is thus the 
material on which to build, to correct and 
to reshape administration.” 

‘Dr. Prasad expressed the hope that 
care would be taken to ensure that there 
was no duplication and overlapping in the 
work of the Institute and the Administra- 
tive Staff College in Hyderabad, set up 
through non-Governmental effort. 


a 


Pandit N ebru’ S Socialism 


We append below a report of Pandit 
Nehru’s speech on January 30, at Delhi: 
Jan. 30..—Mr. Nehru on Friday warned 


the people against a “mounting idiocy” 
‘similar to that which Cinsed the aaiadsine- 
tion of Gandhiji I Th ears ago. “It may 
not be te itiati OS- 
phere-of-the country.” he added. 

Addressing a public meeting at Ramlila 
Grounds in Delhi, convened by the Delhi 
Pradesh Congress Committee to observe 
the 11th death anniversary of Gandhiji, Mr. 
Nehru said it was ironical that the week’s 
Republic Day festivities should be follow-. 
ed by January 30—a date which “to us” 
was a grim reminder of the danger of rais- 
ing slogans that were now out-of-date and 
belonged to a remote past. 

The Primer Minister devoted his 70- 
minute speech to a “straight talk” to the 
people who, he ‘thought were vitiating 
the atmosphere by running down the, 
public sector, misrepresenting facts, and 
telling the people that the latest land re- 
forms proposed by the Government were 
leading the country towards: “despotism,” 
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Mr. Nehru said that violence in inter-State 


busk,” he said and added: “We have made “felations had reached such an_extreme 


it cisar time and again that we have to 


esianlish socialism and” demoe 5 
country. The decisions we took at Nagpur 
mer an important, though natural, stage 


in_cur_march towards this goal. Not to 
take these steps would amount to a 
becrayal of the people by the Congress.” 
Of the 42 Congress sessions he had 
attended in his life—“and this shows T am 
growing old now’=-the-Nappur session 
wes one of the most momentous: Ithad 
decided two things, First, that the size of 
the hird Plan must be large and, scone 
that land should be cultivated “on a co- 
Op=rative basis. 
efending the first step, he said a big 

country could not make headway with a 
sral Plan. “We have to catch up not 
on_y with the progress that has already 
beer. made by other countries but also to 
keep abreast of the leaps of progress they 
are making every day.” Critics of the Plan 
were unconscious of this fast-changing 
werld and were raising “old-fashioned 
slozens.” Not to catch up with the world 
meant accepting defeat. The Plan, he 
said, had at the same time to keep pace 
wih “our increasing population, about 
whica we must do something.” It hac 
als> to open more employment  opportu- 
nit.es. 





Reena, 


that it had now become futile to use it. 


Thus, indirectly, Gandhijrs theory on the 
futility of using violence to settle disputes 
had been upheld. “A big country which® 
goes t6 war can destroy the world. It 
cannot win the war.” 

Mr. Nehru added .that even “small 
wars” should be ruled out, since a “small 
war” could touch off a big war. He also 
did not like the idea of nuclear tests. 
Anything could lead to a war. 

India, he added, was determined to 
follow a policy of peace. The country’s 


stand on Goa was an illtistration of this 


a araca hain cnanniaennaey 


—determination. Goa belonged to India and 


sooner or later-would come fo it. “We 


— 





will not allow even an inch of our soil to 
be in foreign possession, bit we don’t want 
to take it back by force.” 

The only country in the world with 
which India’s relations were not as happy 
as they ought to be was Pakistan.. But, 
he added, eventually the two countries 
would have to resolve their differences 
and live together. ; 

He did not wish to comment upon the 
recent changes in Pakistan but, on—pri - 
ciple, he was opposed. to military rule any- 
where in the world. He, however, . wel- 


comed the recent land reforms in that 





~eountry; which ~ previous — Governments 





Defending the second step, he said tad failed to introduce and” which had 


thet “we cannot go on depending on 
others for our food needs. We have to be 
sel’-sufficient not only for our present 
needs but also for our future needs, when 
ouz population will be larger. The steps 
we have taken should help us to achieve 
sel=-sufficiency in food during the next 
two or three years.” Scientific methods 
of increasing food production were beyonc 
the means of the individual farmer and- 
could be applied only on a collective basis. 


wr, Nehru’s speech was. punctuatec 


by rumerous sarcastic references to news-— 


pavers and new ermen, For about 2 
ear now, he said, i ad become the 
fashion with-them to criticize everything 


thet the Government did. 
——Turning 


urning to the international scene, 


been introduced in India years ago. 


Mathai’s Letter 


We append below for record, the texts of 
these highly controversial letters to Pandit 
Nehru. - ) 

The following is Mr. Mathai’s letter to 
Mr. Nehru (according to P.T.I.): 

“T have already placed before you 
clippings from certain Communist news- 
papers and from two other journals whichy 
normally specialize in sensationalism. In 
these Press write-ups, which are couched 
in not very elegant language there are 
references which are not very flattering to 
me. 

“You do not personally need explana- 


— 


tions in regard to the allegations because 
you have been aware of the facts. Never- 
theless, I consider it appropriate to state 
them in this letter. 

“In so far as the -trust is concerned, 


_‘Rajkumari Amrit Kaur has written to you. 


The trust is named after my mother who 
died a few years ago. Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur as well as my other personal friends 
had heard of my mother from me and when 
Rajkumari suggested that the trust might 
be named after my mother, I did not 
object. I shall confine myself to other 
specific personal attacks on me. I shall 
ignore flippant, silly and childish remarks 
as well as unworthy insinuations with the 
contempt they deserve. 

“When I joined you in Allahabad in 
January, 1946, at a time when it was not 
monetarily profitable to do so, you were 
aware of my background. You were also 
generally aware of such personal assets as 
I possessed then-—-which enabled me to 
work in an honorary capacity ‘indefinitely. 
You will also remember that I refused to 
work in the Government when you joined 
the interim Government on September 2, 
1946. When Independence came on August 
15, 1947, you asked me to work with you 
in the Government also. I was not at all 
enthusiastic about it, because I felt that 
temperamentally I was not suited for 
governmental work. Also, being a bache- 
lor, I had enough to live on and I was not 
in need of paid employment. Since you 
thought that my joining the - Government 
would facilitate your work, I agreed to do 
so without payment. But you did not, as 
a matter of principle, approve of my not 
taking a salary. 

“So, ever since then I have been a sort 
of ad hoc temporary Government employee 
much to my distaste. You will also re- 
member that during these past several 
years I have requested you at least a dozen 
times to release me from governmental 
work. I have all along been staying in 
your house and my personal expenses have 
been extremely limited as I do not have, to 
maintain a household establishment. 

“T have always held the view and 
continue to hold the view that what I do 
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with my money is my own business so 


long as I pay the taxes imposed by 
Parliament. I am not answerable to any 
one for it. 


“Ves, of course, I bought an orchard with 
a fully furnished house in the Kulu valley 
early in 1952 from two Scottish sisters at a 
price of Rs. 1,20,000. Registration and other 
Incidental expenses amounted to a little over 
Rs. 5,000. All this money came from personal 
assets I possessed before I joined you. 

“Before I purchased the property in Kulu 
I informed you of my intention to do so both 
orally and in writing. I still have in my possés- 
sion the detailed note I submitted to you then. 
After some time I found that it was difficult t) 
manage the property efficiently unless I myself 
stayed on the spot—which was not possible. So 
I sold the property. It was bought by Mortos: 
and Company of Calcutta, a firm engaged in the 
manufacture of fruit preservatives and the like. 
The price I received was Rs. 1,25,000. All that 
has accrued to me in this transaction was a, loss 
of a few hundred rupees, J should like to 
publicly declare that when I am a free man it 1s 
still my intention to acquire a suitable place in 
the Himalayan region which has irresistible 
attraction for me. 


“The last allegation is that I have an in- 
surance annuity policy. If the Communist 
friends had taken the trouble of asking me 1! 
would have gladly told them that I have morc 
than one—I have two, in fact. The annua. 
premia on these two policies amount to Rs. 
18,290 and 62 nP. I had informed you some 
time ago in writing about these insurance poli 
cies. For the benefit of our Communist friend. 
I might state that my personal nett income from 
my salary and invsetments, after payment o- 
income-tax, etc., is approximately Rs. 27,50! 
per year. These figures will speak for them 
selves. In fact, I happen to have some smal. 
surplus savings every year. All these savings 
are invariably invested in the Government in 
some form or other. 


“It is stated that my friendship with 
American circles is sometimes becominz 
far too conspicuous. This has amused nfe 
greatly. You are aware that I am not a 
social bird and I keep to my _ work. 
Americans, Russians and all others are mv 


10) 


friends and none my enemy. I have no 
cadacity ‘to compete with Communist 
friends in extra-territorial loyalties. Mine 
are rooted deeply to the Indian soil. 

“I am inclined to believe that the 
scurruous attack on me by Communist 
friends has a definite political motive. It 
seems to be clear that it is an indirect attack 
on you and the Government. I fear it is 
the beginning of an infantile political shift 
which so frequently takes place in- the 
Communist Party. I am afraid some of our 
Congressmen fall victims to this nefarious 
gatne. 


“You have more than one person to 


de-end periodically and sometimes perpe- 
tuelly. I have no claim or right to join 
thet distinguished company. I wish to be 
fre2 to defend myself. In my present 
position -it is not possible for me to do so. 
Therefore I beg you to allow me to ter- 
minate my association with the Govern- 
ment. After all I joined you long before 
yot had anything to do with the Govern- 
ment, and perhaps I can still be of some 
little use to you outside the Government. 
In doing so I lose nothing but my 
chains—and this is a phrase the Communist 
friends will readily understand. 

“T seek permission to release this letter 
of mine to the Press together with Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur’s letter to you. More 
than direct,personal attacks it is the ugly 
rumours that I am concerned about. Let 
all pur people know about it even though 
it is somewhat embarrassing. to me to make 
public intimate personal details. A person 
like me who has had the great honour and 
privilege of working closely with you dur- 
ing the most momentous period in the 
history of our nation, should be prepared 
to stand in the sun for public gaze and I 
glacly and willingly submit myself to it. 
Thezeafter I shall consider the question of 
taking such steps as are open to me against 
the newspapers which have published de- 
famatory statements about me. 

“T very much wanted to deal with this 
nratcer earlier, but I considered it proper to 
await your return to Delhi from Nagpur 
befcre taking any step. 

“Fortunately, I still 


possess some 
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strength to withstand attacks, but the ever- 

mounting tendency in our Parliament and 
our Press to attack public servants with- 
out caring to verify facts is having a 
devastatingly demoralizing effect. Under 
such deplorable conditions very few self-° 
respecting persons will care to enter the 
Government service or public life. 

“I do hope you will comply with my 
request. I am deeply grateful to you for 
all the indulgence you have shown me for 
13 years. My love to you as always wher- 
ever I happen to be.” 

Letter from Rajkumari Amrit Kaur to 
the Prime Minister : 

“TI have seen, with a measure of sur- 
prise, some newspaper items about the 
Chechamma Memorial Trust of which I am 
the chairman. I should like to give you 
some background information about this 
trust, which is a public charitable trust 
registered under the Societies Registration 
Act. | 

“A few years ago some _ personal 
friends, whom I have known for a large 
number of years placed at my disposal 
certain sums of money (a little over Rs. 6 
lakhs) to be spent at my discretion -for 
specific humanitarian objects. I put these 
funds in a separate bank account to begin 
with. Later I decided to create a trust as 
I did not wish to continue holding the 
money. I, therefore, invited Mr. M. O. 
Mathai and Miss Padmaja Naidu to join 
as trustees. This was before Miss Padmaja 
Naidu. became the Governor: of West 
Bengal. | 

“Before Mr. Mathai consented to be a 
trustee, I know he consulted the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General about the pro- 
priety of his being a trustee. He was 
assured that there was no impropriety in 
any Government functionary being a 
trustee of a public charitable trust and 
that no Government permission was neces- 
sary for this. Nevertheless, he took the 
additional precaution of obtaining written 
formal permission from the Ministry of 
Home Affairs to become a trustee. 

” “T myself have for some time been a 
trustee of the Guru Nanak Engineering 
College and of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 


a 
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from its inception. Group Captain Leonard 
Cheshire has a trust in India for his 
‘homes’ and I am a trustee of that also 
“I take full responsibility for naming 
the trust. Chechamma stood in her life for 
* what countless Indian women have stood 
for throughout the ages—devoted mothers 
of the race. I felt it would be a good thing 


to have an unknown name as a symbol 


of womanhood of which I, as an Indian 
woman, am proud. Furthermore, it is the 
objects of the trust that account and the 
money from the trust have to be spent for 
such objects as are declared as chairtable. 

“I give below the objects of the trust: 

(1) Grant of scholarships to students 
who, in the opinion of the trustees, deserve 
such scholarships for general and speciali- 
zed education, research and _ educational 
travels. 

(2) Grant of financial assistance to 
hospitals and other public institutions 
devoted to medical relief. 

(3) Grant of financial assistance’ to 
persons wholly devoted to voluntary social 
service. 

(4) Grant of financial assistance to 
institutions established for the purpose of 
advancing the welfare of women and 
children. | 

(5) Grant of financial assistance for 
writing and publishing books of historical 
and educational value. 

“The Press write-ups give widely ex- 
aggerated accounts of the corpus of the 
trust. The total amount in the trust, in- 
cluding the money spent on acquiring the 
house property, is only Rs. 10,73,68,331. 
Again it is stated that ‘Shri Shanti Prasad 
Jain and several Bombay businessmen’ 
are among the donors. This is totally in- 
correct. I strongly repudiate the insinua- 
tion that Haridas Mundhra’may have con- 
tributed to the trust. I should like to make 
it perfectly clear that I have accepted no 
y¥ contribution for trust from any person 
whom I have not known personally for the 
last 25 years. 

“We have, so far, spent Rs. 25,Q00. 
This was given to an educational institu- 
tion in Northern India devoted to the 
training of village women for constructive 


work. This was done on my initiative. 

“The donation of the house property 
to the trust was made through me by a 
friend who has been known to me for a 
large number of years. My agreement wit 
the donor was that the trust would reim~ 
burse the donor of the expenditure in 
connection with the transfer of the house 
property. This expenditure has amounted 
to approximately Rs. 75,000. 

“It has, however, been pointed out to 
me that since the rent of the rather dila- 
‘pidated house property is only Rs. 189-(6 
per month the acquisition of the house pro- 
perty has not been a sound propositicn 
from the investment point of view because 
the bank interest on Rs. 75,000 would te 
much more than the rent. I also found it 
difficult to get the present tenant, who isa 
hair-dresser, to vacate the house in tke 
normal wav. For these reasons, the trust 
will be obliged to sell the house proper-y 
at the best possible terms. It is, therefore, 
my intention to disvose of it. 

“The responsibility for executing the 
gift deed was entirely the donor’s. The 
trust is in no way responsible for :t. 
However, I should like to point out that. 
according to the Wealth Tax Act, a house 
property is to be valued at twenty times 
its annual rental. On this basis the value 
of the house property donated to the trust 
comes to only Rs. 45,374-40. Presumably, 
the donor fixed the value of the proper-y 
in the gift deed at Rs. 50,000 on the basis 
mentioned above. Anyhow, the trust can- 
not be held in any way responsible for ft. 

“As chairman of the trust I take the 
fullest responsibility for the administra- 
tion of its funds. No money of the 
Trust can be spent without my personal 
approval. Mr. M.O. Mathai is not the 
managing trustee as has been stated in tne 
Press write-ups. 

“The accounts of the trust are audited 
by a firm of chartered accountants on the 
approved list of the Government. 

“tT have been noticing, with sorrow ,a 
gradual deterioration in our public lite. 
People are attacked, charges are levellsd 
and insinuations made without making 
the least effort to verify the facts. 
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“In so far as certain personal attacks 
on Mr. M. O. Mathai are concerned he 
wil no doubt deal with them. 

“You are free to make such use of this 
rete aS you deem proper.” 


The Cyprus Question 


‘The following news item shows that at 
lors last-there_seems-to_be a ray of hope 
regarding the solution of the Cyprus 
impasse : 

Zurich, Feb. 11.—-Greece and Turkey to- 
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‘‘The moment has come to inform the ‘Bri 
tish Government of the results of the Greco: 
Turkish talks, which constitute the continua- 
tion of tripartite contacts inaugurated during 
the meetings of the three Foreign Ministers in | 
Paris in December, 

“Greece and Turkey, friends and allies ci 
the U.K., do not hesitate to believe that an 
agreement between the three interested coun 
tries will lead to a final solution of the Cyprus 
question,” 


day ended their bitter feud over the future of West_Bengal_ Business Convention 


Cyprus with an agreement which they wi W 


ask Britain to back. 


Re tt RE 
Their two Foreign Ministers were flying to 


Lordon dene to put before Mr, Selwyn Lloyd, 
Foreign Secretary, details of their 


the British . 
lan which envisages the turbulent lent British 
ae 
Britain will maintai 





and, sea and air 


We welcome the convention of West Bengal 
Businessmen as an indication of a new outlook. 
The convention wag presided over by Sir Bijoy 
Prasad Singh Roy. We have no remarks to 
make at this stage. 

The Chief Minister seemed to have disliked 
' the flight of capital outside the State and in 
this context he made a particular reference to 
the establishment of a cement factory at Satna 


bas2s there. but the island - will never.become. (MP), chemical factory near Banaras and a 


eith er a part of Greece or Turkey, 


. A communique issued today after conclu 
sior of the talks between the Greek and Tur- 
kis Premiers said the agreement was “suffi 
ciert to open the way for a solution of the 
Cyprus problem.” 

In Nicosia, Greek Cypriots aia the “last 
word”? must rest with the: Archbishop. The 
island’s 93,000 Turks were also reserviny 
judement until final detatls were known. 

The following is an unofficial ‘translation 
of the communique, ‘which Wag published 1m. 
French: 

“The Prime Ministers of Greece and Tur 
key Mr. Karamanlis and Mr. Menderes, 
assisted by their Foreign Ministers, Mr. Zorlu 
and Mr. Averoff, met in Zurich-from February 
5 tc ll. | : 

“During their talks, which were held in an 
atmosphere of sincere cordiality, they examine’ 
Greso-Turkish relations, whose evolution in 
the course of recent years has been the cause of 
common anxiety. 

“A compromise agreement 
reached in spite of considerable 
which this problem. presents. 

“The cause of the unity and welfare of 
Cyprus emerges victorious. 


was finally 
difficulties 


tyre manufacturing plant at Madras by capita 
lists from this State. 


Dr. Roy, in his speech, said that though 
the problem of unemployment wag more or 
less universal in West Bengal it had assumed 
an overwhelming proportion and had some 
peculiar characteristics. Here the problem not 
only affected the general masseg but also the 
educated people. The increase in the percen 
tage of education was not commensurate with 
the employment opportunities created. As a 
result, large number of people remained idle. 
But the problem wag to be solved. They coula 
not sit idle and allow the youths of Bengal to 
remain jnactive. 

In trying to solve the problem they should 
remember certain facts. Organised industry in 
West Bengai lke jute, cotton textiles, tea etc. 
had, at present, in their employment roll large: 
percentage of people who did-not belong-to 
this State. At least 60 per cent of persons ‘2 
such industries had come from outside. Then t 
the private sector in this State seemed to be 
obsessed with big industries that were in exis-' 
terce here and are reluctant to make any fresh 
efforts to expand or to establish new indus- 
tries. Rather, some of them were trying to 
establish new enterprises elsewhere. - 


NOTES 


But, Dr. Roy added, there was one point. 
There was a complaint about the labour troubl- 
in West Bengal. He, however, did not believe 
in the contention that labour wos-more trouble- 
some here than at any other place. It might be 
*that here they were a bit vocal, but definitely 
not worse than any other State. 


Dr. Roy also held the people of this State 


responsible for the situation. Capital, in this 
State was very shy from the very beginning. 
The people from other States had left their 
homeg to develop Bengal. The local rich people, 
it appeared to him, were a bit complacent and 
remained content with a certain percentage ot 
interest they would get from their money in 
vested in cash certificates or debenture loans. 

Inaugurating the two-day session of 
the West Bengal Business Convention on 
saturday in Calcutta, Sir Biren Mookerjee 
said that expansion of industrial activities 
was the most effective method for the 
creation of more employment. 


In the coming months, said Sir Biren, 
opportunities for expansion would be 
immense in view of the increased supply of 
pig iron, steel, coal, electricity and other 
raw materials. All these should facilitate 
the expansion of existing industries and 
also the establishment of a number of new 
industries either as independent units or 
as ancillaries to the bigger industries. 

Sir Biren said that in every democra- 
tic country business organisations played 
an important part. In India, with a vast 
population and a constitution based on 
adult suffrage, such organisations served a 
very useful purpose. 


India, moreover, was on the threshold of an 
industrial revolution. In the last few yearg vast 
changes had taken place in the country’s eco- 
nomy. Industrial production had shown an im- 
preésSive increase. 

- The implementation of the Plans had 
greatly enlarged the scope for business activity, 
| but at the same time, they had created fresb 

problems for them. The business men should, 
therefore, be organised effectively. 

Continuing Sir Biren said that it was a 
matter of regret that although their economy 
had made considerable progress since the 
achievement of independence, the actual results 
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in the shape of better living standards for the 
masses had not been up to expectations. 

Consequently, there was a certain amoul 
of frustration and discontent in the country. 
This was unfortunate, particularly for a Stat: 
like West Bengal where there was a large per 
centage of literacy and a highly educatec. 
middle class. They were, therefore, to see to i, 
that the sense of bitterness arising from wide 
spread unemployment, particularly in th: 
middle classes, was removed and that th. 
difficult problems which confronted the Stat- 
were solved ag effectively as possible. 

The provision of gainful employment to th: 
people was one of the most urgent problems cor- 
fronting the State, he said and he felt thas 
business men should do their best to help solv: 
this question. 

Expansion of industrial activity was the 
most effective way of providing jobs to the ut- 
employed for, when industry prospered, i: 
would be followed by the enlargement of act’ - 
vities in the sphere of trade and commerce £3 
well as transport and finance. 

West Bengal, he said, had the vast scors 
of such expansion. “TI believe, that if this prc- 
cess can be accelerated, it will greatly contribute 
to the solution of many difficulties confronting 
the State at present. But an expansion cf 
industry naturally require that there shall he 
available men suited and willing to enter tke 
industrial and commercial sphere. 

“I would, therefore, appeal to the yourg 
men of the State to take the fullest advantace 
of these facilities and to come forward in it- 
creasing numbers to take to the business lin: s 
so that, apart from solving the problem of uz. 
employment, it will be possible for them ~+ 
contribute effectively to the economic prosperi-v 
of ‘the State. 

“In this connection, IJ would like tg stress 
the need for a new outlook ‘and approach on t:c 
part of our-young men in regard to selection rf 
their careers. So far, our middle class educat -d 
boys have been concentrating on desk jobs az-l 
with that end in view, they have been flocking 
to the colleges and universities to secure their 
degrees, only to be disillusioned and embitierec 


‘when they find that there are‘ not enough “of 


these jobs offering. 
“With growing industrialisation of the 
country there will be increasing demard 
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for technicians and operatives. More and 
more students should, therefore, go in for 
technical courses and not feel shy of operat- 
ing machines and working with their 
hands. The people of Bengal have a 
natural aptitude for skilled work and I 
have no doubt in my mind that if they are 
once persuaded to take to these new 
vocations, they will prove themselves 
second to none in their art and skill.” 


Sir Bejoy said that a number of indus- 
trialists were eager to help the young men 
of West Benagl to start new enterprises 
both in the sphere of trade and industry. 
But for this purpose it was necessary to 
create a favourable atmosphere. Ancillary 
industries and trades could flourish only 
when the bigger industries prospered. But 
the heavy burden of taxation had a 
dampening effect in industrial circles. 
Neither at the individual nor at the cor- 
porate level were there enough savings 
left for investment purposes. 


Continuing he said that the reduction 
of taxation to reasonable levels was only 
one aspect to the problem of finance for 
industrial expansion. 

It was equally necessary that facilities 
should be provided to enable industries to 
obtain their requirements of finance 
through loans and advances on convenient 
terms. ; 


The special financial institutions, such 
as the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India, the State Finance Corporation and 
the Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration of India should so adjust their 
policy that a larger number of industries 
was able to take advantage .of their 
services. 


Sir Bejoy suggested that where a business’ 


man was able to find 25 per cent of the capita! 
it should be possible for these special institu- 
tions to provide the balance of 75 per cent. If 
this arrangement was brought into operation, it 
would greatly help the expansion of business 
activity. | 

*Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, who ad- 
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dressed the West Bengal Business Con- 
vention in Calcutta, referred to the ques- 
tion posed by Dr. Roy at the convention on 
Saturday why the private sector was start- 
ing new industries in other States. He 
said that the main cause of migration of 
industries from the State was the activi- 
ties of trade union leaders who “overtreated 
trade unionism” for purely political reasons. 
He wished that the Chief Minister had told 
them about these labour leaders who took 
no part in the “labourious, 
sometimes daring tasks the workers did.” 
The activities of these leaders were res- 
ponsible for pulling down the 
that the workers had built. 


Sir Ramaswami said that industrialists 
had fallen on evil days and referred to 
criticisms of industrialists and business- 
men. Such criticisms, he said, came from 
people who were ignorant of the texture 
of the country’s economic life. Businesses 
should not tolerate unfair and  irrespon- 
sible criticisms Jevelled against them. 
They must represent their problems before 
the Government, members of Legislatures 
and the public. 


About shortages, Sir Ramaswami said 
that they occurred when supplies shrank. 
Malpractices in some business quarters had 
to be checked so that the whole community 
did not earn a bad name. It was their 
duty to expose such malpractices. He 
suggested publication of ex-factory prices 
of articles and the distributors’ margin on 
them for the consumers’ benefit. 

Sir Ramaswami 
of middle-class families and said that they 


wiped out. Educated but helpless middle 
class people were a pathetic sight in India. 
Giving an example of their plight, he said 
that one good 
served four to six women for’ outdoor 
wear.’ He also referred to the reluctance 


on the-part of some refugees to leave West 


serious and. 


factories 


drew a sad picture 


‘were the hardest hit and were almost being — 


sart in a middle clasg family ~ 


Bengal and said that the spirit of adven- - 


‘ture for which Bengal had been well 


known was lacking in the truncated State. 
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POPULATION GROWTH AND FOOD SUPPLY IN INDIA 


By Dr. 8. CHANDRASEKHAR, 
Director, Indian Institute for, Population Studies, Madras 


TH basic economic problem in India is one 
eof finding a balance between*the total available 
resources and the irreducible minimum needs 
of the population. There are several aspects to 
this population-resources question, but only 
the most important aspect, that of population 


growth and food supply, will be examined here. 


These are really two separate, although closely 
related, problems. 

Let us look at the population problem, To 
begin with, what exactly do we mean by th? 
population problem? Fortunately, we do not 
discuss any more, as we used to about twenty- 
five years ago, whether we have a Shae 
problem or not, and whether our eounsry -: 


over-populated or not. These are no longer aca- 


demic questions. All thoughtful people now 
concede that we have population problem in 
the sense that there is an adverse ratio be- 
tween our numbers and their basic needs on the 
one hand and the available and exploitable re- 
sources on the other. 


Tue STANDARD oF LIVING 


one’s belt or missing a meal, etc. Frankly 
am not in sympathy with this school for it Is 
ridiculous to have poverty as a national ides! 
and secondly the average man cannot tightc.: 
his belt any further for there are no more holcs 
left on the belt. The second school of thougl & 
believes in what I may call the ideology cf 
abundance; Abundant living does not mean 
waste, gluttony or vulgarity but a nation ded-- 
cated tc the ideal of an ever-increasing higher 
standard of living so that everyone of as mav 
enjoy a better share of the increasing goocs 
and services. And fortunately all groups in ocr 
political life are dedicated to this task of rai:- 
s Ing our present low standard of living. 

A few facts will suffice to illustrate oir 
present level of living. While we have to go a 
long way before our national statistics on diff -- 
rent questions can become unimpeachable, ve 
have to be satisfied with such figures as ve 
have without any elaborate refinement. Our 
per capita calorie intake is a meagre 1590 ard 
at least two-thirds of our 390 million peop-e 
are under-nourished. We can see our positica 


"In the world when we realise that 22 per ceat 


That our present standard of living in terns 
of per capita consumption of goods and ser. 
vices is low needs no elaborate  statistica! 
demonstration because we can see the abject 
poverty all around us. The concept of a leve! 
or a standard of living has many and’ some- 
times conflicting defiinitions. The lack cf pre- 
cision has been brought out in the definition, 
“A standard of living is a level of comfort 
which someone likes to have or hopes to have 
or thinks he ought to have.” Fortunately, we 
need not be so vague as this, for we know tc- 
day what the basic requirements in terms of 
food, clothing, housing, educational and medi- 
cai facilities are for doing a day’s productive 
work and leading happy and ‘satisfied lives, 
There are here two schools of thoughts’ One 
believes in what may be called the ideology of 
poverty or euphemistically “simple living and 
high thinking.” It is the people -of this school 
who are always talking of going back to the 
village or something or other, or  tightenin; 

4 


of world enjoys an intake of over 2700 cals- 
ries per capita, 12 per cent of the world enjovrs 
an intake between 2200-2700 calories, and tic 
remaining 66 per cent of the world population 
gets on under 2300 calories. And we in India 
get even less than 1600 and our nutrition is 
among the poorest in the world, quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. Our per capita coa- 
sumption. of textiles is about 16.6 yards and 
for certain countries such as the United Stat:s, 
it is beyond 40. Even after making allowanze 
for climatic differences, we are a_ semicl 1 
nation, Our housing is no better. Even if ~e 
ignore housing for the rural population—near-+ 
eighty per cent—which is beyond attack in tx 
near future, a third of urban housing must 3c 
condemned as unfit for human habitation 2m 
the basis of any acceptable definition of op.- 
mum housing. As for educationai facilities, -y. 
know that our high schools and colleges of 7 
kinds are not enough to cope with the demaad 
from students qualified to seek entrance icto 
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these institutions. Our low rate of literacy of 
abcut 15 per cent is utterly incompatible with 
our aspirations to run a successful democracy. 
And our 38 universities are not really adequate 
for the higher educational needs of our 390 
milions but there is also no point in multiply- 
ing universities without any adequate standards. 
There is no need to multiply such basic figures 
as these, to show how low our present standard 
of “iving is. 

Fortunately all our leaders and all poli- 
tice] part?es and groups are agreed on the need 
to zaise the present living standards. Raising 
the standard of living in an under-developed 
country means in the simplest language that 
we should produce more goods and services so 
tha. the per camta consumption of these is per- 
cep ibly raised. 


' tation and 


Tur Dratu’ RATE 

The second factor is our death rate. Our 
deash rate (in rélation to our economic deve- 
lopment) is among the highest in the worll. 
The average adjusted death rate during the 
decade 1941-50 was 27 per 1000 per annum. 
But taking regional variations and year to 
yea: fluctuations intg consideration, the death 
rate today is somewhere between 26 and 30. 

The crude overall death rate is not an 
adequate index of our population trends. 
Their components such as infant mortality 
rate (and its sub-groupings as perinatal, neo- 
nate] and post-neonatal mortality), childhood 
morzality and maternal mortality give a better 
indiation of the way our population will grow 
(or decline) in the next twenty or thirty years. 


Our infant mortality rate today is around 
115 per 1000 live births. This is of course a 
higk and uneivilized figure compared to coun 
trie. like Sweden, Norway, Australia, New 
Zea.and, United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America where recent figures range 
betteen 16 and 30 per 1000 live births. Though 
our rate is high, it is declining. The rate has 
beer. exactly halved from 232 for British India 
in 901 to 116 to the Union Registration area 
ii 1951. And the present serious efforts of the 
Miristry of Health in this direction should 
mean a further significant decline in our in- 
fant mortality rate in the next ten or 15 years. 
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Our maternal mortality figures have never 
been very satisfactory. It is generally taken 
that out of every 1000 expectant mothers, about 
25 die in child-birth. We have some evidence 
of a sampling nature based on certain hospital 
seriés that this fiPure is fortunately coming 
down. 

When all the. schemes of the Ministry of 
Health envisaged in the Second Five-Year 
Plan are implemented, I have no doubt that 
our overall death rate will register a welcome 
and perceptible fall. Cultures and people all 
over the world—and we are No exception—are 
dedicated to the ideal of alleviating human 
sufferings, prolonging life and  postponiag 
death as far as possible. What with modern 
wonder drugs, more and better preventive, diag: 
nostic and curative services, and better sami- 
environmental hygiene, we cau 
bring down our death rate among all groups of 
our population. This is a noble task and our 
Government from Mr, Karmarkar down to 
the rural vaccinator, are doing their best des- 
pite numerous difficulties. 

~ I need hardly point out the other side of 
this welcome phenomenon of the 
death rate. More old people will be kept alive 
who do not of course add to the population. 
But when a young woman of 20 is saved from 
a premature death (and she should be saved 
no matter what the cost or the consequences), 
we have not saved one life but a potential six 
or seven lives for she will get married and have 
a family of about six children. The  conse- 
quences of our lowered mortality rate on the 
future growth of our population are obvious. 


Tue Brrrn Rare 


What about our birth rate? Our birth rate 
again is among the highest in the world. It is 
around 40 per thousand a year. The regional 
variations in the birth rate within India range 
between 36 and 44. Our birth rate is more or 
less gonstant, if we ignore the minor fluctua- 
tions. We have reliable evidence that our birth 
rate is definitely declining. The birth and 
death rates yield as a net annual addition ot 
a little over 5 million. That is, it is probable 
that our population may increase by 1.5 to 2 
per cent per annum or at the minimum by 50 


declining | 
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to 60 million in 1961. The following table 
summarises the growth of India’s population 
during the last half a century, 1901-1951: 


TABLE d. 


ei 


' Growth of India’s Population—1901-51* 


Population Increase or Percentage 
Census in - decrease over increase or 
year million the previous decrease 

decade 

1901 250200° Saver —0.2 
1911 249.05 13.55 5.8 
1921 248.18 —0.87 —0.4, 
1931 : 275.52 27.34 . 11.9 
1941 314.88 39.36 14.0 
1951 306.83 41.95 13.5 


The reason for the growth of our popuation 


is simple. Generally all of us sooner or later 
get married and have babies. Not even ten per 
cent of the total married couples plan or limit 
their families. Now, the population problem , 
is this: How can we raise our standard of liv- 
ing and cut down our death rate, when we are 
unable to support the existing population at a 
miserable level of living, if at the same time 


‘our population continues to increase by five 


or six millions every year? 


Tun Foop Proslem 

The food problem is how to increase the 
supply of food to the increasing: population and 
at the same time increase the nutritional level 
of our population. In 1947, the Government of 
India estimated’ the food deficit for the whole 
country in the neighbourhood of four million 
tons of grains “on the basis of one ounce for 
producers and three-quarters of an ounce for 
the rest of the population.” 

Report of the Food Grains Enquiry Commit- 
tee estimated that the deficit in food grains 
which may have to be imported in 1958 to be 
nearly 3 million tons. The Committee has 
al) calculated that the demand for food 
grains would rise by some 15 per cent in view 


'.of the increase in the population and also the 


likely demand for better food grains like rice 


* Excluding Jammu and Kashmir, the 
population of which was estimated in 1951 at 
4.41 million, 
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and wheat (in the 
grains) by working class groups 
moved into higher wage earning section cf 
the population. Thus the long range feod 
problem over the past eleven years has realy 
been one of overall deficit but the administze- 
tion had looked at this problem on an annua., 
in fact, seasonal basis. And, therefore, they 
have been lulled into satiefaction and comple- 
cency during a good monsoon year and throwa 
into sorrowful confusion during bad years 
Had they looked at the food problem over a 
long range point of view, they would have 
realised that it is never safe to be confiders 
about the future, especially as our food pre- 
duction is still a gamble in the rains. W2 
have been swinging from deficit to  self-suif_- 
ciency or surplus and from surplus to defie:i 
again. The way out is to presume that v2 
shall have a deficit and build up, no matter 
what the difficulty, and however slowly, suffi- 
ient buffer stock of some 4 to 5 million tons 
ater one or more lean years, the incidence 
of which of course is unpredictable. Bat 
buffer stocks mean surplus over current coa- 
sumption. The question is how is the county 
to do this, especially when we start the year 
with a deficit and we are unable to feed tre 
existing population at low levels of consum=- 
tion.) 
There are only two ways out. And ba-* 
ways have been talked about ad nauseam an = 
there is nothing new to be said beyond chans- 


place of coarser foo- 
which have 


ing the emphasis and pleading for an ints- 
grated outlook. They are: 

(1) Bringing new lands under cultiva- 

tion; : 

(2) Making the cultivated land yield 

more, : 


1. Can we bring new land under cultivation? 
Is there new cultivable land available zor 
cultivation? The Government (that is, th3 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Planning Comm_3- 
sion, and the Reports of various Official Con- 
mittees}) have published periodically the churg- 
ing pattern of land utilization in India. 

Unfortunately, as with most aspects of car 
economy, we do not have reliable  statist:2s 
about the pattern of land utilization in <he 
country as a whole. If our vital statistics cre 
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bal, our. agricultural statistics are 
Nearly a third of the country has not beea 
prcperly cadastrally surveyed. There are lani 
culsivated, land lying fallow, land under 
for2st, and land not available for cultivation. 
Ani the last-is the intriguing category “Land 
culsivable but uncultivated” on which much 
faith has been reposed:as a source of addi- 
tional food grains. 

The following table gives the pattern 
lant utilization in India in 1950: 

se No, 2 


‘on 


a 
- 


Eattern of Land utilization in India, 1950 


Category Area in Percentag« 

thousand of classified 
acrés area 

Classified Area 614,610 
Unclassified Area 196,199 
Gress Area 810,372 
Net Area Sown 266,372 43.3 
Current Fallows 18,171 3.0 
Uncer Forests 93,148 15.2 
Not available for : 

cultivation 96,024 ' 15.6 
Oth2r unculsivated land 
- excluding current 

fellows 98,400 16.0 


Out of this 98 million (98,400,000) acres of 
unctltivated land, the Ministry of Agriculture 
estimated that about 25 million acres are 
thecretically cultivable and can be technically 
brocght under cultivation. (As for the remain- 
ing millions of acres, they are in the Rajputana 
and Thar deserts, in the Assamese and Jriyan 
rive- and jungle eroded, sand, and slush), 

Bringing 25 million acres under cultivation 
wou.d involve a tremendous financial outlay. 
The land has to be reclaimed and colonised. 
Thi: scheme may be worthwhile as a long range 
mvestment provided sufficient funds are avail- 
able. The only advantage here is that we shali 
not be expending any foreign’ exchange unless 
we mtend bringing this new land under mecha- 
nise| farming. But there are two initial dis- 
advantages. One is that all this land is marginal, 
and for several years to come, their yield wi'l 
be tneconomic and it may be cheaper to import 
fooc than cultivate this land for current con- 
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worse. sumption. And the second difficulty may be in 


the realm of public health and services for the 
new inhabitants and this also ultimately means 
more money. 

Thus, while this 
and-immediate consideration, it would be 
wise to look for increased food production 
from this source for current deficits and those 
deficits in the immediate future. 

2. Can we maké the cultivated land yiel4 
more? All those who have studied this question 
concede that Indian yields per acre are relatively 


avenue deserves serious 


_ low but they are capable of higher yields. The 


measures necessary to attain this end are in 
every college text-book. We need better supply 
of water, larger ‘use of manures and fertilisers, 
improved seeds, soil conservation, pest control, 
etc. The measures apply to the land and they 
have been adopted in different degrees in diffe- 
rent areas but without much success and appa- 
rently nothing new can be added to the list 
from the point of view of agrarian techniques. 


These measures apply, of course, to the soil. 


and the crops. But what about the man behind 
the. plough? Here is the weakest link im the 
chain. and nothing very remarkable seems +9 
have been done to raise the peasant from his 
traditional and miserable hole of despondency. 
What is most important is the need for a radical 
change in his outlook by which he looks upon 
agriculture as a pathetic losmg way of life and 
not as a successful economic proposition. 

The ryot’s rehabilitation implies a basic 
margin of surplus after consumption and sale, 
the availability of credit, his health and well- 
being, a sense of ownership to the land and ite 
yield without any predatory middlemen—in a 
word, the creation of a stake for the peasant 
in the land-and its yield. In other words, this 
means a new and.rare enthusiasm to do his 
best and contribute his utmost to his individual 
and family welfare and the country’s pros- 
perity. In a word, this implies a silent, socjal 
revolution in the countryside. This infectious 
and economic revolution is yet to come about. 


So long as there is no sense of direct participa- 


tion in this great adventure of raising India’s 
productivity and consequent prosperity on the 
part of every farmer and citizen, the directive 
emanating from g distant capital through soul- 
less officialdom is simply so much dead matter. 


e 
un- 


-~ 
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“No plan can have any chance of success 
unless millions of small farmers (and there are 
about forty million farmers scattered over: ac 


area, of one and a quarter million square miles) 
in the country accept its objectives, share in- its: 
and are pre-- 
" pared to make the sacrifices necessary for imple- 


_ making, regard it as their own, 


menting it.”—Réport of the G.M.F. Enquiry 
Committee, 1952, pp. 49-50. 


Our, Cattie PoruLATION | 


One more point. And this is about an 
irrational aspect of our otherwise admirable 
way. of life. I am referring to our cattle pro- 
blem. Our economy is burdened with 204 mil- 
lions of cattle, as though the burden of feeding 
and taking care of 390 million people is not 
enough. In almost all other countries, the cattle 
are an essential part of their total food resources 
and so the investment on the cattle by way of 
pasture land and fodder bears sufficient divi- 
dend by way of mutton, beef, pork, etc. But 
our case is unique, for these cattle have to be 
maintained somehow (the fact they exist 
miserably shows that. some food is being con- 
sumed by them) | at the expense of food re- 
quired by man, | 

The total . cattle population of the world 
has been recently estimated at about 855 mil- 
lions of which India has about 25 per cent. The 
figures for certain other countries are as  fol- 
lows: USA 97, China 74, USSR 65, France 17. 


UK 11, and Japan 3. Thus India is supporting 


a, disproportionate number . of cattle and our 
bovine population pressure matches the human 
population pressure, against the limited agricul- 
tural resources. And the oddest part of it is 
that all the countries listed with the exception 
of China and Japan consume more milk. and 
milk products per capita than India with _hes 
plethora of useless cattle. 

VAs more land is brought under ea 
and food crops, less land is left for pasture. 
-Secondly, with the ever-increasing buses and 
other motor transport, the 
gradually becoming and should, become a- thing 
of the past. Fh, 
electric pump for irrigational purposes, the 
bullock power “may soon become an unwanted 
commodity. Cattle are reared in all countries 


‘useless, burden, 


among us, 


bullock cart is - 


irdly, with the installation of ~ 
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for milk and meat and. in.our country for_milk 
and muscle. We ‘are getting relatively ‘Tittle 
milk and the muscle power is‘slowly going out 
of use. Therefore, in a double and even 2% 
treble sénse, our large cattle population is a . 
- Therefore, ‘a drastic réduction 
in the number of our cattle should be one of the 
major objectives of our population policy. 

The Hindu notion of the sanctity of ani- 
mals is no doubt admirable in theory but appal- 
ling in practice. One look at the pathetic state 
of the cattle roaming our streets-is enough to 
prove this, Also, contrary to popular notions, 
less than 15 per cent of our population are real 
vegetarians. The rest consume some kind of 
meat or other. ta: 

- Therefore, there are only two ways out of 
the problem. We should either Y become meat: 
eaters’ or “destroy, the’ unwanted cattle! The 
latter solution may shock only the ~pharisees 
They can save their sympatny for 
the useless cattle and divert it to the humar 
destitutes—the hungry and destitute beggars! 
Political leaders and those who depend on votes 
for their- position cannot speak the truth, what- 
ever their inner convictions. And, therefore, 
someone must mention the . unpleasant if only 
to start a discussion and ventilate unpopular 
views: 

We need today, more than ever, a scientific 
and rational outlook in approaching our ecc- 
nomic-and social problems, in the place cf 
traditional .and sentimental views. 

The ultimate solution of the overall prc- 
blem: of population and food in our country 
lies in— 
we i (1) - Bringing every cultivable plece of 
land that’ can be cultivated, under the plough. 
no matter what the initial investment costs; 
Y(2) Making two or ‘three ears of com 


grow where ome or none. grew before and thus 


increase the yield per acre; _ 

(3) Make our women bear two healtky 
childreri that will survive in the place of five or 
six famished ones; and, last 

J (4) Destroying-or at- any rate- stopping 
the breeding of useless cattle. * 





* Based on a-lecture delivered under the avs- 
pices of. the Forum of Free Enterprise In Bom- 
bay oft ae (22, 1958. : 


bi 
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WE shall now say a few words with regard to 
Articles 31A and 31B of our Constitution, which 
also provide for exceptions to our Fundamental 
Rights like Clauses (4), (5) and (6) of Article 
31, although on a@ much larger scale. These 
two Articles were first inserted in the Constitu- 
tion in 1951, with a retrospective effect, by the 
Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951.38 
Since then Article 831A has been materially 
altered and the scope of the Ninth Schedule tv 
the Constitution referred to in Article 31B, has 
been considerably widened, both again with a 
retrospective effect, by the Constitution (Fourth: 
Amendment) Act, 1955°° [taken along with the 
Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 
1956°]. Articles 831A and 31B now lay down: 

. “31A.(1) Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in Article 18, no law providing for— 

(a) the acquisition by the State of any 
estate or of any rights therein or the 
extinguishment or modification of any 
such rights, or . 
the taking over of the management of 
any property by the State for a limited 
period either in the public interest or in 
order to secure the proper management 
of the property, or 
the amalgamation of two or more cor- 
porations either in the public interest 
or in order to secure the proper manage- 
ment of any of the corporation, or .” 
the extinguishment or modification 0° 
any rights of managing agents, secre- 
tarles and treasurers, managing direc- 
tors, directors or managers of corpora- 
tions, or of any voting rights of share- 
holders thereof, or . 
the extinguishment or modification of 
any rights accruing by virtue of any 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 








38. Enacted on 18th June, 1951. 
39. Enacted on 27th April, 1955. 
40. Enacted on 19th October, 1956. 


of Calcutta 


agreement, lease or license for the pur- 
pose of searching for, or winning, any 
mineral or mineral oil, or the premature 
termination or cancellation of any such: 
agreement, lease or license, shall be 
deemed to be void on the ground that it 
is inconsistent with, or takes away or 
abridges any of the rights conferred by 
Article 14, Article 19 or Article 31: 
“Provided that where such law is a law 
made by the Legislature of a State, the provi- 
sions of this Article shall not apply thereto 
unless such law, having been reserved for the 
consideration of the President, has received his 
assent, 
“(2) In this Article,— 

(a) the expression ‘estate’ shall, in relation 
to any local area, have the same mean- 
ing as that expression or its local equi- 
valent has in the existing law relating to 
land tenures in force in that area, and 
shall also include any jagir, inam oF 
muaf, or other similar grant and, in the 
States of Madras and Kerala, any jan- 
mam right; (and) 
the expression ‘rights’, in relation to an 
estate, shall include any rights vesting 
in a proprietor, sub-proprietor, under- 
proprietor, tenure-holder, ravyat, under: 
raiyat or other intermediary and any 
rights or privileges in respect of land 
revenue. ’’41 

“31B. Without prejudice to the generality 
of the provisions contained in Article 31A, none 
of the Acts and Regulations specified in the 
Ninth Schedule* nor any of the provisions 


(b) 


41. The case of the State of Jammu and¢ 
Kashmir is somewhat different. See The Con- 
stitution of India, as modified up to the Ist 
November, 1956, Manager of Publications, 
Delhi, p. 20, foot-note 1. 

42. To the Constitution of India, See 
Appendix. 
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thereof shall be deemed to be void, or ever to 
have become void, on the ground that such Act, 
Regulation or provision is inconsistent with, or 
takes away or abridges any of the rights con. 
ferred by, any prdvisions of this Part,** anc 
not withstanding any judgment, decree or order 
‘of any court or tribunal to the contrary, each 
.of the said Acts and Regulations shall, subject 
to the power of any competent Legislature to 
repeal or amend it, continue in force.” 

It may be noted here that Sub-clause (a) 
of Clause (1) of Article 31A as quoted above, 
practically corresponds to Clause (1) of Article 
31A which had been first inserted in our Con. 
stitution, with a retrospective effect, by Section 

4 of the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 
1951, and which had run as follows: 


“Notwithstanding anything in the fore- 
going provisions of this Part,‘ no law providing 
for the acquisition by the State of any estate 

or of any rights therein or for the extinguish- 
ment or modification of any such rights shall be 
deemed to be void on the ground that it is in- 
consistent with, or takes away or abridges any 
of the rights conferred by, any provisions 
thig Part®®.. ..<.4” 


‘This rather drastic provision which, to 
quote the words of Pandit Kunzru*® of Uttar 
Pradesh, amounted to “the virtual repeal of 
Article 31” (of the Constitution), had been in- 
serted in the Constitution in 1951 with a view 
to, according to the official plea justifying tli2 
measure, effecting the abolition of what wa> 
known as the zamindari system in our country 
and other agrarian reforms. Thus we find 
Prime Minister Nehru observing on 16th May, 
1951, in the course of his speech for referrmg 
the Constitution (First Amendment) Bill to a 
Select Committee of our then Parliament**: 





43. I.e., Part ITI of The Constitution 
of India, 

“44. I.e., Part IIL of The Constitution 
of India. 

45. I.€., Part III of The Constitution 
of India, 


46. See Parliamentary Debates, Parha- 
mént of India, Official Report, 17th May, 1951, 
Column 8902. 

47. See ibid., 


16th May, 1951, Columns 
8830-8833 . _ | | | 


Lil 


“When I think of this Article*® the whole 
gamut of pictures comes up before my mind. 
because this Article deals with the abolition of 
the zamindari system, with land laws and 
agrarian reform. I am not a zamindar, nor au: 
I a tenant. I am an outsider. But the whole 
length of my public life has been intimately 
connected, or was intimately connected, with 
agrarian agitation in my Province . . . If there 
is one thing to which we as a party have bee. 
committed in the past generation or so, it is the 
agrarian reform and the abolition of the zamin- 
dari system . . . with adequate and proper 
compensation, not too much. Now, apart from 
our commitment, a survey of the world today, 
‘a survey of Asia today will lead any intelligent 
person to see that the basic and the primary 
problem is the land problem today in Asia, as 
in India. And every day of delay adds to the 
difficulties and dangers, apart from being an 
injustice in itself. There are many ways of 
dealing with this problem . . . Now, I am not 
going into those questions, but it is patent that 
when you are out basically to produce a certain 
equality, when you are out to remedy imequal- 


ities, you do not remedy inequalities by produc . 


ing further inequalities. We do not want any- 
one to suffer. But, inevitably, in big social 
changes some people have to suffer. We have 
to think in terms of large schemes of soc1ai 
engineering, not petty reforms but of biz 
schemes like that. Now, if all our schemes like 
that are stopped—may be rightly stopped, may 
be due to a correct interpretation of the law ani 
therein too the lawyers differ and even Judges 
have differed—again, I. have no doubt that we 
have a generation to wait for things ts 
stabilize . . . We cannot wait. That is the 
difficulty. Even in the last three years or 39 
some very important measures passed by State 
Assemblies and the rest have been held ap. No 
doubt, as I said, the interpretation of the court: 
must be accepted as right but you, I and the 
country has (sic) to wait with social and 
economic conditions—social and economic up- 
heavals—and we ‘are responsible for them. How 


==. i ENEMA ITY OT 


48. Obviously, reference here is to the 
proposed new Article 31A of the Constitution 
[Section 4 of the Constitution © (First Amend-~ 
ment) Bill]. | | 
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are- we-to- meet them? How are we 
tc meet. this challenge of the times? How 
ate we to answer the question: For the past ten 
or 20 years you have said, we-will do it. Why 


heve you not done-it? It is not good for us -to 


say: We are helpless before fate: and -the’ situa- 
tien which we are to face at) present. - Therefore, 
Wwe have to think in- teims of these-big changes, 
Jand changes and ‘the like ‘and therefore: “We 
thought: of amending - Article 31. Ultimately > we 
thought: it ‘best ‘to propose additional ““Articlés 
3IA and 31B and in addition to that there 48. a 
Schedule attached of anumber of -Acts; passed 
by State Legislatures, some of which have beea 
challenged or-might -be challenged and -we 
thought: it best-to save them: from long delays 
ard these diffiéulties, ‘so that this 
change which’ hais’ been initiated by the States 
stould go ahead. Many of us: present -liere ‘ave 
laxyers - and have had some training’ in Taw 
which is # good training and-many of us res 
pect lawyers. But: nevertheless a lawyer’ repre: 
seats precedent ‘and tradition : and not change, 
nct 2 dynamic process. Above all, the iawyer 
represents. litigation... .. Somehow, we have 
found that this magnificent Constitution.. that 
we have framed was later kidnapped -and‘pur- 
lomed by the lawyers... .. If we-do- not 
mezke proper arrangements for the land, ‘ell our 
ee schemes whether’ they ‘are’ about:- grow: 
moere-food or anything else may ‘fail. Therefore, 
something in the shape of this amendment that 
T have suggested becomes necessary.” — 
"Again, the Prime Minister observed*® on 
1s; June, 1951, during the consideration of the 
Constitution (First Amendment) Bill: 
“We are fundamentally an - agricultdral 
country and however much progress-we might 
mike in big industry, or the like;. . . “agricul- 
tural land will continue to play a .dominan. 
part in India. That is because a vast propor- 
ticn of our population is engaged in or depen- 
deat on- agriculture. Ther efore (the) land 
problem is today and will continue tobe the 
biggest ‘problem—whether you look upon it 
from the point of view of the large number. of 
people engaged or of food production wrich is 
yi-al.and of high priority, or any other, way. 
Now this whole concept of the abolition of the 


49. See Parliamentary. Debates, ates, Official 
Report, 1st June, 1951, Columns 9916-9922: 
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_or the like. 
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zamindari system came up before us, because we 
felt this inner urge of our people, because ws 
heard the cry of millions of people and -som:- 

times those-deep’ murmurs and ‘Yumblings, 

which if not listened to and if not answered,’ 
create big-revolutions and changes in the coun*‘ 
try. So-we took this step rather slowly . ant” 
hesitatingly and it has taken a mighty Jong" 
time. “Nevertheless we are on the way. ‘There-. 
fore it became of the highest ‘importance - and- 
urgenéy “that-we should do something in th.is 
Parliament to remove .any other . obstructions: 
that might remain, whatever they _ might b«,° 
Because the - ‘problem we deal with is ultimately 
something -bigger than the Constitution, an. 

Constitutions are upset if that problem is not 
dealt with ‘ properly.. They are upset not by 


-your vote and mire but upset by those big up- 


heavals that have taken place from time to 
time in countries and that are taking place in 
the greater part of Asia today. I lay stress on. 
this because of the deep significance of thit 
problem which is something much. more thay. 
legality and constitutionalism or compensation 
We have tried to deal with this 
problem in a democratic way, in as reasonable 
& way-as possible, so as to avoid injustice 4s 
far as possible. But then what is the measure 
and yardstick of your justice and injustice im 
this matter? If you bring me some article in 
the Constitution to say that so much comper- 


sation should be paid because of something 
there about non-discrimination or equality, 
well, that may be perfectly right; but if it 


leads you to the conclusion that if that is 


‘ strictly followed tio major agrarian reform can 


take place, then obviously that article in the 
Constitution 1s wrong, because it comes in the 
way of something that is important and urgent 
and of the most vital significance, and that 
article has to be amended or changed or dont 
away with, as you like, But the major thing is 
(that) you have to keep going in regard to 
land. Whatever your policy, you have to, change 
the present system which is an out-of-date sys 
tem, which is against progress, ete. Nobody ca 

tell me that it involves an upset. Of course, it 
involves an upset, But it involves a lesser up- 
set, and you will find that we are proceeding 
slowly, gradually, -weighing - things, so that 
there is less of injustice and upset than what 
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you will find in any 
with this problem. 
“Compensation. Yes, and I have been re- 
minded again and again in the course of the 
Jast two or three days of a certain word I 
psed®*°—adequate compensation. Of course. 
adequate. But the opinion of Mr. 
Imam*! and my opinion may differ vastly as to 
what ‘adequate’ is. Because, as I said in my 
speech when this Article was being adopted ia 
the Constituent Assembly, we have to balance 
two things all the time, the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the rights of the community. We 
do not want to crush the individual even for 
the sake of the community. I agree. But we 
cannot allow the individual to override the 
rights of the community. And the rights of th: 
community in the final balance are more :mpor- 
tant, because ultimately they affect the righis 
of the individual too . . . . even in regard to 
these laws which have been passed (by Statc 
Legislatures) and which we seek to validate here 
first of all we have to validate then: 
and go ahead because nothing is more dangerous 
than delay in this matter... .. Those wha 
think in legalistic terms, do they know that mil- 
Now, 
of course, the abolition of the zamindari sys- 
tem is not the end of the story. What must 
follow it is the land reform, 
only half way but we have got stuck up in this; 
we could not go far in that matter. It has to 
TON OW: adi aos One Hon. Member referred to 
the concept of property. I do not wish to take 
up the time of the House; but the subject is a 
fascinating one. The concept of property at one 
time included human beings as slaves. The 
concept of property included all land including 
every man, woman and animal as being the pe!- 
sonal property of the King or ruler of th- 
time. Kings waged wars to get more and more 
personal property and everybody conquered was 
a slave. From those days to this, the concept 
hag changed considerably. To imagine that the 
present stage or yesterday’s stage is static is 
aS wrong (aS) to imagine that the age when 
human beings were considered as property was 
right. It is a changing concept... . this coa- 


country that has dealt 


w 


50. On 16th May, 1950. See Prime Minis- 


ter Nehru’s speech quoted above. 
51. A Member of Parhament from Bihar. 
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Hussain ... 


Otherwise it is- 
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cept of property is a completely changing one. 
Therefore, I hope—not a question 
of hoping—I am sure that this House will adopt 
these Clauses 4 and 5°? and the Scheduls 
(Ninth Schedule)®* attached, practically un- 
animously, because there is no way for us . . 

. .the temper of the age and the position to- 
day in Asia and India requires rapid agrarian 
changes, and if you want these changes to com: 
democratically, peacefully and with as little in- 
justice as possible, then, we have to follor 
some such path and try to remove the injus- 
tices, and try to lessen wherever we can. Buz 
it is no good (for) one trying to stop that, be 
cause in trying to stop it and in trying to per 
haps grab something more, it is quite possibl2 
you may lose all, by other forces coming into 
play, forces other than Parliament, Constitution 
and laws. We do not want these forces to com2 
in and upset the whole apple-cart. Therefore, 
We proceed with care and also we must proceed 
with rapidity.” 

We may also note here what Dr. Ambed. 
kar, the then Minister of Law, Government cf 
India, stated with regard to the proposel 
amendments tg Article 31 of the Constitution. 
Referring to the proposed new Article 31A h° 
said’? in Parliament on 18th May, 1951: 

“Let us understand, first of all, what th’s 
Article does. What this Article does is to per- 
mit a State to acquire what are called estates. 
Secondly, it says that when any legislation s 
undertaken to acquire estates, nothing in tle 
Fundamental Rights shall affect such a legisls, 
TOM tk os hg The new amendment to Artic-- 
31 not only removes the operation of the prov-- 
sion relating to compensation, but also removes 
the operation of the Article relating to disc..- 
mination. In this amendment, I am emphasis- 
ing the word ‘estate’. The new Article is a very 
limited one. It does not apply to the aecqu.s: 
tion of land. It applies to the acquisition of 
estate in land which is a very different thing. 


What is an estate has been defined in this parti- 


52. I.e., Clauses 4 and 5 of the Constitu- 
tion (First Amendment) Bill, 1951, which b2- 
came Article 381A and 31B of the Constitution 
of India. 

53. To the Constitution of India. 

54. See Parliamentary Debates, Official 
Report, 18th May, 1951, Columns g024- 9028, 
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ctlar article, namely, the right of proprietor, 
sub-proprietor, tenure~holder, or other inter- 
m2diary. Of course, the terminology is different 
in different provisions. It (7.e., the proposea 
Avticle 31A) does not refer to the acquisition 
of land. That is to be borne in mind, There. 
fore, all that Article 31A does is this. When any 
lay is undertaken with regard tp the acquisi- 
tion of property, two questions can properly 
arse. One is the amount of compensation; the 
second is discrimination as between the. various 
proprietors as regards the amount of compensa 
tion. These are the only two questions that car 
pessibly arise and give rise to litigation . . . It 
seems to me that we really cannot adopt the 
sad two Articles®> of the Fundamental Rights 
re.ating to compensation and discrimination 
with regard to this land question. . . . The 
question we are considering now is whether the 
in ermediaries should be allowed to continue. 
Tlat is the point, and on that point, I think 
there can be no dispute that the intermediaries 
should be liquidated, without any kind of inter- 
ference from the Fundamental Rights either 
on the ground that there is no adequate cor- 
peasation or that gq discrimination has been 
mide..... If you want the betterment cf 
agriculture, I am convinced that these inter- 
m< diaries must be liquidated.” Dr. Ambedka 
assured’, however, on the Ist of June, 
as the Minister ot Law: . 

“I would like to say this, that there is no 
in'ention on the part of Government that the 
provisions contained in Article 31A are to be 
enployed for the purpose of dispossessing ryot- 
wert tenants ...... We are making a dis- 
ticction between intermediaries and ryotwarr 
heders thereis..... no justifica- 
ticn for any kind of propaganda that may b2 
carried on py interested parties that this (Con- 
stitution First Amendment) Bill proposes to 
gi-e power to Government to expropriate every- 
body including the ryotwari tenants.” 

Aud with regard to the proposed new Arti- 
cle 31B o1 the Constitution, he had observed*? 
on 18th May, 1951: 


Article 31 (2) 


55. 1.é., (as it was origi- 
*naliy) and Article 14 of the Constitution of 
Irchia. 

' 86. Parliamentary Debates, Official Re 


port, ist June, 1951, Columns 9913-9914. 
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“Now, I come to Article 31B. This Arti- 
cle enumerates in the Ninth Schedule (to the 
Constitution) certain laws which have been 
passed (by State Legislatures). Great objec- 
tion has been taken that this a very unusuil 
procedure. Prima facie, it is an unusual proces 
dure. But let us look at it from another point. 
of view. What are these laws? What are the 
principles on which these laws are made which 
are being saved by the Ninth Schedule? All the 
laws that have been saved by this Schedule are 
laws which fall under Article 381A. That is to 
say, they are laws which are intended to acquire 
estates. And when we say by Article 31A that 
whenever a law is made for the acquisition of 
an estate, neither the principle of compensation 
nor the principle of discrimination shal] stand 
in the way of the validity of it, I admit thas 
sentimentally there may be objection. Buf 
from the practical point of view, I do not 
understand why we should not declare then 
valid pieces of legislation.” 

We have quoted above some extracts. from 
the speeches of the Prime Minister and th» 
Minister of. Law, in connexion with the Con- 
stitution (First Amendment) Bill, just with e 
view to indicating what led to the insertion in 
1951, of Articles 31A and 31B in our Constitu- 
tion. And what they said in 1951 do ‘equally 
apply in essence to Sub-Clause (a) of Clause 
(1) of Article 31A as well as to Article 31B cf 
the Constitution today. A perusal of debates 
in our Parliament in 1955 in connexion with 
the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill 
will confirm this. 

So far as Sub-clauses (b), (c) and (d)_ of 
Clause (1) of Article 31A are concerned, they 
have been. inserted in the Article, presumably. 
mainly as a result of the judgment.of our Sup- 
reme Court in what we have referred to before 
as the second Sholapur Mills case. And tke 
object of Sub-Clause (e) of Clause (1) 1s also 
to prevent any possible litigation in matierz 
contemplated by it. As a matter of fact, Sth2 
whole intention” of Article 31A is, to "quote 


‘Sri H. V. Pataskar®’, Minister in the Minisy 


57. See ibid., 18th May, 1951, Columns 
9027-9028. 
58. See Shri Pataskar’s speech in Lok 


Sabha on 12th April, 1955.—Lok Sabha De- 
bates, 12th April, 1955, Column 5057. 
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try of Law, to save legislations envisaged by it 
“from being declared void in Courts of law be- 
cause they are so necessary and important fur 
the purpose of social work which we have 
undertaken.” This observation also applies to 
Article 31B of the Constitution. Indeed, it 
appears to us that this latter rather extraord! 
nary provision has been inserted in our Consti- 
tution, as a precautionary measure, to make 
“assurance” against litigation “double sure” sc 
far as the Acts and Regulations specified in t9 
Ninth Schedule thereto are concerned, 


VI 


In conclusion, we should like to say that 
on a very careful consideration of what w: 
have shown in this and in our three preceding 
articles®® it appears to us that Jundamental 
Right to Property has, as a result of the changes 
made in our Constitution by the Constitutios 
(First Amendment) Act, 1951, and the Consti- 
tution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955, become, 
legally speaking, whatever might be the socio- 
political justification of the changes, almost, 
unlike our other Fundamental Rights, a myth. 
We may also note here what Mr. Justice Wil- 
liam Douglas of the American Supreme Court 
has observed in this connexion. Referring to 
our Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 
1955, he stated®° in the course of his Tagore 
Law Lectures delivered in the University of 
Calcutta in July, 1955: 

“Whatever the cause, the 1955 Amendment 
casts a shadow over every private factory, 
plant, or other individual enterprise in India. 
The legislature may now appropriate it at any 
price it desires, substantial or nominal. There 
is no review of the reasonableness of the 
amount of compensation. The result can be 
just compensation or confiscation—dependen? 
wholly on the mood of the Parliament.” 

Further®!— 

° “When it came to the taking of property 


59. See The Modern Review for January, 


April and July, 1958. 

60. See William O. Douglas, From Mar- 
shall to Mukherjea, Studiés in American and 
Indian Constitutionol Law, 1956. p. 224. 

61. Jhd., p. 225. 
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both (i.e., the judiciary in India and the judi 
clary in America) performed the same rcle anl 
spoke with the same authority before India in 
1955 amended her Constitution so as to leave 
to the legislature, rather than to the courts, 
the question of what constitutes reasonable 
compensation for the taking (of property). In 
sum, India, like America, ranked property 
rights high among the Fundamental Rights of 
man. What effect the 1955 Amendment wil! 
have remains to be seen. If the Parliament 
appropriates private property for only nomi- 
nal compensation, the spectre of confscat.on 
would have entered India contrary zo the 
teachings of her outstanding jurists.” 

During the consideration of the Constitu- 
tion (Fourth. Amendment) Bill the Mimniste: 
for Home Affairs. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 
observed in the Rajya Sabha on d9ta Apri’, 
1955: 

“T think the Parliament will always ty 
to take a reasonable view. The collective wis- 
dom of the Parliament will do the rignt thins 
and will always take a just and equitable 
view. The Parliament consists of the repre 
sentatives of the people. It is interested in 
advancing the welfare of all classes and al 
communities. We have to work for the este- 
blishment of a Welfare State on a socialist:c 
pattern. That is what the Parliament hes 
decided. There are certain directive princip!« 
in our Constitution. So, in whatever the Parlie- 
ment does, it will place before itself the central 
objective for which (it) has to functicn. Ard 
it will consistently with those objectives ard 
principles make every effort to render justise 
to everyone—to pay to Peter as well as to Paul 
what is due to either. So, there need be ro 
apprehensions in any quarter.” 

Let us sincerely hope and trust that our 
Parliament and also our State Legislatures w.|l 
exercise the powers vested in them by our Cconr- 
stitution with regard to the question of pr3- 
perty, wisely and justly. 

In our next article in this series ve propces2 
to deal with our Fundamental Right to ccn- 
stitutional Remedies. 


62. See Parliamentary Debates, Ra-yja 
Sabha, 19th April, 1955, Column 5104, 
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CANADA AND USA 
By Dr. KALIDAS NAG 


Waite attending the British Commonwealth 
Conference in Sydney, just on the eve of the 
Sesond World War, I was pleased to get invita- 
ticn from the Canadian delegates to visit 
Cenada. But the War upset all caleuiations 
ani J had the pleasure to visit Canada in 1958. 

The International Association for Libera! 
Ckristianity and Religious Freedom (founded 
190) invited me, with other European  dele- 


gaves, to participate in their 16th Congress 
held at the University of Chicago (August, 
1928). As the principal speaker, representing 


Hiaduism, with four other speakers for Buddh- 
is, Judaism, Christianity and Islam, we were 
given all facilities of travels—by sea or ai: 
—from our home bases. I was informed that 
if - could reach London by the end of July, 7 
may travel with about 120 European ladies 
anc gentlemen, sailing per 8. §. Sazonia the 
charming Cunard Liner, It was a fine ship, 
offering us excellent meals and good books or: 
America and g splendid relief map of Canada 
which all of us were so eager to see on voyag: 
in -he glorious season. 

The ship touched France and then Ireland 
to sake passengers and our fellow delegates— 
all roused: by the news that the Nuclear Sub- 
marine Natilus (USA) plunged into the Paci- 
fic near Alaska, crossed the vast Arctic Ocean 
via North Pole and emerged into the Atlantic 
near Greenland in a record time. God Poseidon 
seerzed to have grumbled with USSR who soon 
took noble revenge by launching the ‘first man- 
mace planet beyond our Earth’s atmosphere. 
In the South, USA and USSR, UK and Austra- 
lia, with others, were rediscovering and mapp- 
ing Antarctica (one or two?), the vast conti- 
nent explored in this International Geo-physi 
cal Year. My cabin-mate, a Cambridge Don, 
explained to me the vast significance of these 
discoveries and adventures. On the other hand 
the Philosophers and Theologians in our party, 
nodced their heads sceptically and questioned 
as they said: ‘What are all these worth’ if Man 
misuses Science to destroy the Human species 
and Crvilisation, only a 100 years after the 
pubLecation of Darwin’s Origin of the Species. 

Threatening fog enveloped our brave ship 
Saxonia which seemed to toss and tremble for 


24 hours, aimlessly (as we apprehended and re- 
membered how, through collision with Iceberg, 
the ship Titanic was lost in 1912): Luckily, 
for us the sun dispersed the fog, brightening | 
gloomy faces; and We went up the deck to 
gaze on the Belle Isle the beautiful island 
which made gesture to us, as it were, showing 
that the historic estuary of the mighty river St. 
Lawrence was near! I stopped studying books 
and applied henceforth my mind to watch 
Nature’s glory and grandeur of gigantic Canada 
—the friendly neighbour and sentinel of the 
Arctic for the United States—which I visited 
from the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts but 
never from the Arctic are. Canada is attending 
to her sector of the Arctic while the USSR 
scientists are planning to pump the Warm water 
of the Pacific into cold Atlantic end,’*changing — 
thereby the frozen Arctic Zone probably into a 
vast fertile food-producing region. Granted 
good-will and peace, the narrow Behring Sea 
may develop into a great causeway of friendship 
and co-operation between the USSR on the one 
hand and Canada-USA on the other. 
Pre-historians and anthropologists hav 
proved beyond doubt that the Palae-Siberian 
men from Asia and their culture, crossed via 
the Behring zone into Alaska and Canada to 
the present USA and Latin America. Hence we 
find the Esquimos and Amerindians of the Stone 
Age, followed by the Mayas of Mexico and the 
Incas of Peru, over 2,000 years ago. Some 
Canadian scholars have recently supported the 
Buddhistic hypothesis of some Chinese Buddhist 
monks sailing 5th century A.D. in frail boats, 
to the New World leaving traces of Buddhist 
sanctuaries in Mexico. There is little doub* 
now that, long before Columbus, the Scandina- 
vian Norsemen sailing in their Viking boats 
(one still to be found in the Oslo Museum. 
Norway) plundered England, occupied Iceland 
and even built a colony in South Greenland 
which was really green in the 10th century ¢ 
A.D. But, due to climatic changes and move- 
ment of glaciers and Ice-caps from tke 
North to the South, Greenland colonies 
were abandoned, leaving some relics down 
to late 5th century when Columbus and 
Cabot were preparing to discover America of our 
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geography which should not forget, however, 
the Scandinavian pioneers who landed, centu- 
ries ago, on the Atlantic sea-board of Canada 
and USA. 


« Columbus was so much obsessed by 
Marco Polo that, anywhere he touched the New 
World, he identified that place with some part 
of Asia of the age of Kubla Khan! Thus a part 
of the West Indies was identified by Columbus 


(following Marco Polo) with Cipango or 
Japan! He thought that the Panama coasts 
were Malay Peninsula; and the name India 


(Indios) an] Indians were written large in so 
many zones and races of Canada’ and USA. 
From Henry VIII to Elizabeth, there were seve- 
ral expeditions and after three voyages (1576- 
78) Frobisher discovered Baffin Land and the 
mouth of the Hudson Strait. Gilbert occupied 
Newfoundland in 1583 and wrote his Dis- 
course to prove the existence of the North- 
West Passage to trade with Asia. In 1553 4 
company (later known as the Muscovy Co.) 
sent out ships to discover the alternative route 
of the North-East Passage, along the coast of 
Siberia (where Buddhist Lamasaries flovvished 
for ages) and thence, the White Sea and Rus. 
sia, half Asian in race, economy and culture. 

John Cabot discovered Newfoundland, 
(24 June 1497), and his son Sibastian Cabot 
also was a great explorer. England and Franee 
would be the major competitors for their em- 
pires of the New World which, however, was al 
ready partitioned and settled by the Papal Bull 
of 1493 between Spain and Portugal forming 
the two original Oceanic empires. In 1530 when 
Thorne was writing his British “Declaration of 
the Indies,” the French explorer Cartier en- 
tered (like us) the St. Lawrence river valley 
reaching Quebec (still speaking French) and 
Montreal. The French also were trying to find 
the North-West passage to Asia, but the river 
could not oblige them. The French and the 
British, however, established contacts with the 
American Indians developing the fur-trads 
¥ which, with other factors, led to the White 
Colonization of Canada. The Red Indians were 
doomed however to segregation and neglect bot's 
by Canada and USA who built a New 
World out of their old settlements overrun 
by the Catholic Bourbons and the British 
and Dutch Protestants. 
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The long Anglo-Spanish Wars from 138: 
to 1604, provoked colonizations of the British 
French and the Dutch in the New World. 
Under Raleigh’s lead the British settled in fer- 
tile Virginia (making tobacco plantations) ix 
1607; the French colonized Quebec in 1608 anv. 
the Dutch in New Amsterdom (New York) i” 
1614. 


From 1620 onwards the English Purita: 
emigrants settled in New Plymouth, Nev 
Haven, New Hampshire and Newfoundlanc 
(1610), the last bringing much money  frot.: 
Cod fishery, furs and beaver-skins. Thus th: 
New England merchants, from Quebee to New 
York, exported their surplus foodstuffs o th2 
rich plantations further South. In 1602 tha 
competing Dutch syndicates’ strengthened then:- 
selves by forming the Dutch East India Co , 
but preferred to build their empire in  ifde- 
nesia (1600-1950). Many other Europea. 
nations supplied man-power and talents ia 
America, The Boston-New York sector began 
to handle huge business so that they became 
rivals of London which began grumbling! 

Mercantilism and Colonial wars 


came, for two centuries, (1739-1939) 
orders of the day. Sea-power and me-- 
cantile-cum-political imperialism led to the 
greatest, period) of Oceanic wars. Englarcd 
fought the Bourbons of France and Span 
(1739-1763) when Canada and North America 
became completely British although French lJax- 
guage, law and culture continued in Quebec, New 
Orelans and a few other places. But the grow 
ing sense of economic self-sufficiency and new 
nationhood demanded freedom from the trarm- 
mels off the British Parliament. As the result 2° 
the seven years (1756-63) the slogan “ro 
taxation without representation” brought about 


be+ 
the 


the Wars of American Independence, which 
drove out of USA to Canada all those who 
were pro-British and monarchists in their 


sentiments. Edmund Burke’s speeches on Ams- 
rican ‘Taxation and Conciliation were de-i- 
vered apparently in vain and the Bourbons we7e 
engulfed by the Wars of the French Revola- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars. Like AlasIzA 
purchased by USA from Tzarist Russia, ri‘h 
and big French possessions along the Misei- 
SSippi were won by the Lousiana purchase. 
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The French lost Quebec and Montreal mn 1759 
just two centuries ago. 

All these historic events came to my mind 
when I was floating along the coast of New- 
foundland and Labrador, and then through the 
St. Lawrence I viewed Quebec. Since 1605 the 
French were building up there permanent 
setilement in Acadia or Nova Scotia which 
wil celebrate soon its Bi-centenary. The Freneb 
explorer Chanplain selected and built up Que- 
bee as a natural fortress and Montreal as is 
sister city where the Rapids on the St. Law- 
rences river began. Acadia was ceded sy the 
French to the British in 1713. Its area is 21,068 
square miles with a population of 702,000 and 
revenue (1956-57) of about 60 million dollars. 

Quebec is 594,860 sq. miles with a pnpula- 
tion of 4,055,681 (1951) out of which 34 mil- 
lion are Roman Catholics who manage three 
universities: Laval founded in 1852, Montreal in 
1873 and Sherbrooke in 1954. Catholic schools 
number 9,245 with 34,000 teachers while the 
Prctesiant schools with 355 teachers attend to 
3,6<0 teachers. This French-speaking part of 
Canada works harmoniously with the English- 
speaking people, both sharing prosperity under 
a Lberal and Federal Dominion Constitution. 

But in 1837 there was almost a Franco- 
Brizish rebellion averted by the wise Report o¢ 
Lord Durham who warned: “I found two 
nat ons warring in the bosom of a single State, 
I found a struggle, not of principles but of 
races (French and _ British)”. Alas, out 
of such a desperate situation, so - many 
natons have suffered from Civil War 
or >artition (as in India). But Canada was 
lucEy and offered us thereby an example in 
peazeful negotiation leading to Federation 
(wkich could have been achieved also in the 
case of India and Pakistan, after a century). 

Canada leads the way in self-government 
in political unification and in developing a 
foreign policy, independent of England and 
the powerful neighbour USA. Holding the Pola: 
rouie, and-the Arctic Ocean, Canada now 1s 
the main buffer-state between Soviet Russia 
and the United States; so Canada may yet 
plav a great role as a “peace-maker” between 
the “Individual Capitalism of USA and the 
State Capitalism of the USSR,” according te 
Pre..ident Eisenhower’s phraseology.* If better 
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sense prevails to end the “Cold War’ epoch, 
the two Polar Powers, USSR and Canada 
(with their secret reserves of Uranium and 
other strategic minerals), may remove coldness 
from the souls of many nations; and they may 
warmly co-operate to make the UNO really.a 
fraternity of United Nations. With the warming 
of the Arctic Ocean, Canada and USA may 
come closer to vast China of 600 million souls; 
and a new North Eastern Passage may be 


opened by submarine (N@tilus type) and jet 
planes and missile-letter Post Offices. In this 
age of planet making and inter-stellar re- 


searches in: Astrophysics and Astronomy, 
the tempo of progress will be quickenec 
beyond imagination. How to divert now this 
demoniac tempo towards destruction into ¢on- 
structive fellowship to conquer disease, death and 
poverty, still ravaging more than half of man- 
kind? 

These ideas convulsed my mind as I sur- 
veyed the superb yet sombre seascapes and land- 
scapest of Canada, passing from Montreal 
and Toronto (in Ontario: area 412,582 sq. 
miles; population 5,404,983) to the Canadian 
Niagara Falls (which I saw before from USA 
side). It presented to us a wizardly geological 
formation and horizon where the majestic flow 
of the downrushing river hides underneath 
tthe ‘eating of the ‘bedrock shelfs’—some of the 
oldest in America. | Ontario’s metropolis, 
Toronto (population 14 million) is much bigger 
than Ottawa (population 340,460). Among the 
5 universities of the State the biggest is the 
University of Toronto; it was founded in 1827 

* “We have had relations with Europe be- 
cause of our political and economic ties; with 
China and Japan because we are a Pacific 
power; with the USSR because of Geography. 
The world-wide connections of the USA arise 
almost exclusively from the obligations she had 
to assume as the greatest power in the world.” 

—Mr. Ford: Canadian Ambassador to 
Columbia. bd 
t Cf. The Unknown Country by Bruce Hut 
chison: 


“My country is hidden in the Dark. . . 


It it all*visions and doubts, hopes and dreams. 
Who can know our loneliness on the immensity 
of prairie, in the dark forest and on the windy 
sea rocks? All around blackness, emptiness and 
silence!” 


x: 
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and has over 1,400 Professors attending to ovet 
12,000 students.-The Royal Ontario Musecm has 
some rare collections of art and anthropology 
—especially of the American [Indians (over 1 
lac) and the Esquimos who appear even today 
e(defying the Iron Curtain) in USSR Arctic 
zone as also in that of Canada. 

In Toronto I was welcomed as a guest of 
our Unitarian friends Mr. and Mrs. Denison. 
The wife is a talented painter whose sketches 
I admired in her home-studio. 

Mr. Denison was once a Mayor of Toronto 
now out building up a progressive Socialist 
Party, growing in importance in the midst of 
huge capitalistic developments. From Mr. 
Denison I got some idea of the Labour Unions 
and Party Government there. Canada, still be- 
longing to the British Commonwealth, calls 
its Upper House—not House of Lords—but 
Senate following the USA; just as our Indian 
patriots called their biggest organization, the 
Congress not Parliament. The constitutional 
relations between UK and Canada were settled 
largely by the British North America Act of 
1867, functioning now over 90 years. 

British Columbia, on the Pacific-Asian 
coast, was established as a separate colony in 
1858. So we got some publicity materials on the 
Centenary of that State, in 1958, celebrated 
with Royal glamour surprising the majority ot 
Republicans in USA. 

Newfoundland joined as the tenth province 
of Canada (21 March, 1949) and after a peace- 
ful treaty with Norway (1931) Canada now 
“holds sovereignty in the whole Arctic sector, 
north of the Canadian mainland.” Just as 
Norway avoided near war with Sweden over 
their boundaries and are living together peace- 
fully, so, we found perfect peace maintained 
between USA and Canada having thousands of 
miles frontiers. So that, I and thy fellow- 
delegates seldom noticed the change of climate 
(including that of Customs officers) and lands- 
eapes between Detroit (half Canadian) and 
Chicago, the venue of the Congress of Re:igious 
Freedom (IARF). 

Canapa To USA 

As we passed from the shores of Lake 
Ontario to those of Lake Michigan I was wel- 
comed by a hospitable Unitarian couple Dr. 
and Mrs. Pulman, Canadian Detroit. They 


11 
know a good deal about India through thei: 
contact with the Brahmo Samaj of Calcutts 
and their genuine appreciation of our grea; 
pioneer, Raja Rammohun Roy and of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

They showed us the gigantic inductric! 
plants of the Ford Motor Co. which mant- 
factures about 50 per cent of the total US‘ 
motor cats. The total number of plants are 3&3 
(1954) employing 346,079 workers paying then: 
$1,739,924,000 in wages and salaries. 

Our Unitarian friends kindly came up {to 
the Chicago University to listen to my address 
on “Hinduism.” They asked me to come agan 
after Queen Elizabeth II opens soon the loex- 
gates and dams; so that, as soon as we reaca 
the St. Lawrence river post of Montreal, tac 
ocean-going liners could be safely taken frcm 
lake to lake, thus gliding down to Lake 
Michigan on which = stands our lovely 
multi-storyed Hotel Windermere! Thanking 
my guests, ] entered again Chicago whcre 
1 saluted in 1953 Swami Vivekananda, who 
came in 1893 to attend the Parliamcnt 
of Religions, Swami  Visvananda then 
kindly showed me the Chicago sites associated 
with Vivekananda legend. To celebrate the 
Golden Jubilee, as it were, of the Parliament of 
Religions (1893), the [ARF demanded to hold 
their Congress of Religious Freedom in Chicago 
In the interval of the session I revisited whe 
wonderful collection of the Field Museum as 


well as the Library and the galleries of the 
famous Oriental Institute. 
I need not give a gist of my address 07 


“Hinduism” which (minus my oral commen- 
taries) was published after my return to Cal- 
cutta (vide The Modern Review, Novemoer, 
1958) and also in the Bulletin of the Rama- 
krishna Institute of Culture, where I delivered 
two lectures developing my plan of publishing 
books from Free India, under the Institvte’s 
plan with the Unesco, to foster mutual under- 
standing of the East and West. I found, ii 
1952-53, as a Visiting Professor of Asian Civi- 
lisation in St. Paul, Minnesota, that the Tord 
Foundation financed the publication of the 
Great Books of the West. Such a foundation 
and the Unesco may be approached, now by 
India, for publishing another and much-needed 
series entitled “Great Books of the East’ 
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supplementing the work of Max Muller’s 
Secred Books of the Hast, planned nearly a 
century ago. India is the major partner of the 
Afro-Asian Federation and has a backgro md of 
literary tradition of centuries, permitting India 


to sponsor and publish the series, from the 
stundpoint of comparative religion, literature 
and culture. 

My friend and fellow-delegate, Sri J. N. 


Das, Secretary, Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, wisely 
remarked: 

“The learned addresses delivered by the 
five presidents (representing Hinduism, Buddh- 
ism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam) were no 
doubt pregnant with philosophical thoughts as 
well as historical view-points. But it is diffeul: 
to say how far they could help to show how 
the religion that each president advocated 
could meet the present-day needs of the world; 

. really there is only one religion for all, 

é., Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
Man,” 

Asia is the veritable cradle of all the major 
religions of the world, as I affirmed in my 
address and appealed for world support in 
propagating Peace and Understanding through 
Religion and the Asian Classics to be named 
the Great Books of the East. 


Presidential addresses apart, the five prin- 
cipal speakers were invited to participate in a 
stucio symposium on Unity through Religion 
which was given the widest publicity by the 
Columbia Broadcasting and. Television Co. 
serving from coast to coast. 

After the Chicago Congress, the delegates 
were taken charge of by the special committec 
showing us the most important sites and monu- 
ments of the USA. They took us to the earliest 
Chapels of New England where the Pilgrim 
Fathers (1620) held their first prayers and 
Thanks-giving ceremonies. The Harvard School 


(now the richest University and Divinity 
School) was founded in 16385 in Cambridge, 
Mass. <A century after was born George 


Wasaington (1732) originally of British parent- 
age and a British officer who fought (1776- 
1783) against the despotic British Government 


and won freedom for America. We saw his Vir- 


ginia home with a special guest room—for his 
noble French ally General Lafayette. The 18th 


century Manor house so well preserved, elicited 
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our deep admiration. Not only military glory 
but spiritual devotion, freedom of thought and 
literary creations were also unfolded to us, as 
we were taken to visit the Chapel of the great 
Unitarian Minister Channing (born 1782, a 
junior contemporary of Rammohun Roy), thy 
sylvan home of Emerson in Concord where came 
also Thoreau who influenced Gandhiji in his 
plan and principle of Passive Resistance. 

Coming to Boston I was deeply touched bv 
the historical and spiritual atmosphere of the 
place, the cradle and the headquarters oi the 
American Unitarian Association. Its new Presi- 
dent Dr. Dana McLean Greeley gave us ali 
help and a cordial reception. So the Rev. Dr. 
E. W. Kuebler, newly elected President of the 
International Association for Liberal Christian- 
ity and Religious Freedom, gave us his friendly 
co-operation. When from the USA I came to 
England to meet my friends of the British 
Unitarian Association (Gordon. Sq., London), 
I was glad to hear that Dr. Kuebler would 
personally attend the consecration of the oll 
Unitarian Church Centre, the Essex Hall, des- 
troyed by bombing in the last war. 

But before leaving America I thankfully re-. 
membered the generous hospitality, so character- 
istic of American men and women and then 
genuine sympathy for the young Repubiic of 
ancient India. We were touched also by their 
profound admiration of the ideals for whict 
Mahatma Gandhi sacrificed his hfe. So, among 
the heavy-loaded tour-cum-cultural program- 
mes, our American friends brought us to the 
superb Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) Memorial 
in Washington. There I paid my sincere and 
silent homage to the great American who buiit, 
with his life-blood, the Union of the North and 
the South (avoiding partition) and proclaimed, 
with his. prophetic voice, his Hymn to Demo- 
cracy “of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” His words rang in my _ ears, 
as I stood at the foot of the Lincoln Monument 
and I offer him our deep respects on his 15Qth 
Birth anniversary. 

Touring from British Canada in the North , 
to the United States in the middle, I wished 
also further progress, prosperity and peace, to 
the republics of Latin America (from Mexico 
to Chile) which I visited in 1936 during the 
International PEN Congress, Buenog Aires, 





Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh on his 14-cay tour of India was 
received at the Palam Airport by the Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Srimati Aruna Asaf Ali, Mayor of Delhi Corporation 





The Duke of Edinburgh driving through the Vijay Chowk with the Prime Minister 
of India, to the Rastrapati Bhavan 





Marshal Tito recently visited the temples and monolithic sculpture at Mahabali- 
puram near Madras. In the foreground is a giant rock-cut elephant 





eThe distinguished visitors watching. a kathack dance performance by Kumari Archana, pre- 
sented at Rastrapati Bhavan in honour of Marshal Tito and’) Madame Jovanka Broz Tito 
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Argentina. I shared my impressions with our 
learned colleagues of the London PEN and _ its 
musician Secretary, David Carver, who gave 
me a reception, as Vice-President of our Bengal 
PEN. Through Literature and Art, Religion 
and Philosophy, the common men and women 
of the West may yet help maintaining sanity in 
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this panicky age of Atomic destruction. 

But India of Tagore and Gandhi will ever 
hold to the spiritual moorings of Peace and 
Fellowship which, we hope, will bring all races 
together in a Fraternity of Faiths and World 
Brotherhood. 


4:0: 


A DECADE OF ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE IN INDIA 
By P. R. DUBHASHI, M.aA., 1.4.5. 


[. Continvurry anp CHANGH 
History is a product of continuity and 
change. The history of the first decade of 
Independence is no exception. During the 
Jast ten years several’ historical factors 
have served to change the face of the 
country; but several other factors have 
made for continuity; and it may be said 
with certainty that Public Administration 
has been one of the factors that put its 


_ weight on the side of countinuity. Among 


TF 


the several legacies of the British rule in 
the country, one that was recognised as 
an asset was the. Administrative system. 
After ten years of change, the core of the 
administrative machine, built up by the 
Britishers, still remains intact. The Secre- 
tariat and Departments at the Centre with 
their staff organisations, the State Secre- 
tariates and the State Departments with 
their staff and line organisations and the 
urban and rural Local Self-Government 
institutions still constitute the blue print 
of the administrative system. District 
continues to be and indeed has grown in 
importance as the pivot of .administration. 
The Revenue Administration with its rami- 
fications reaching down to the village still 
continues to be the agency through 
which the Government contacts the villager. 
The great judicial system embody- 
ing the principle of the Rule of Law has 
gained in stature: as the watch-dog of the 
Constitution. The Police’ Administration 
with ‘Thana’ as its basic Unit: still con- 
tinues to: be the’ protector of person arid 


eee ‘The gréat-system of :Audit and 


Nation: but also of States. 


Accounts’ continues with even higher res- 
ponsibilities as the custodian of the State 
Exchequer. 


But if public administration has been 
a factor making for continuity, it has not 
been working in a water-tight compartment 
of its own. It could not have worked 
isolated from or uninfluenced by several 
changing factors around it. A distinction 
has been made between Public Adminis- 
tration as process and Public Administra- 
tion as politics. The former covers matters 
like—organisations, techniques, methods, 
procedures and personnel which are inter- 
nal to administration. The latter refers to 
general political set-up, the basic purposes 
of the State, the fundamental principles 
which govern politics and which as a 
totality powerfully influence and alter the 
internal processes of Administration. These 
latter have uudergone a _ revolutionary 
transformation and the administrative 
history of the last decade must principally 
consider the influence of the political revolution 
on the inner processes of Admimstration, 


II. Unusuan DEVELOPMENTS 
But the political revolution with its far- 
reaching consequence on Administration 
was accompanied by certain unusual 
developments which followed in the wake 
of Independence. Their administrative 
consequences were considerable not only 


‘in the short run but also in the long run. 


Independence was accompanied dy Parti- 
tion. That partition was not only ofthe 
This partition 
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at once created two administrative pro- 
blems of major importance—one was 


refugee rehabilitation and the other was 
that of bringing about administrative 
divisicns to match the political divisions. 
Refugee rehabilitation constituted a for- 
midecle administrative problem. It required 
all administrative resources to settle down 
a toisl population of 74-80 lakhs of dis- 
placec. persons—49.05 lakhs from West 
Pakis an and 25.75 lakhs from East Pakis- 
tan. Relief to displaced persons, settle- 
ment of property claims, schemes for urban 
and rural settlement, provision of employ- 
ment opportunities, provision of loans and 
business and industrial premises, training 
and 2ducation of displaced persons, were 
the several problems tackled: by the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation and the Director 
General for Resettlement and Employment. 
It is no mean an administrative achieve- 
ment that displaced persons have now 
been, by and large, absorbed into country’s 
econcmic and social life. Perhaps, even 
more formidable was the problem of 
pariision. Political partition cut across the 
administrative units. It meant partition of 
arm=1 forces, forces of civil personnel and 
recoris, of assets and liabilities, of revenue, 
currency, coinage, exchange, budget 
accounts, railways, posts, telegraphs and 
A.LE. For tackling these problems, a Parti- 
tion Apex Committee was established, un- 
der which several Steering Committees re- 
quired to handle several problems of divi- 
sion mentioned above. According to contem- 
poraty Western Commentator, “the success 
of Fartition Committees reflected great 
credit upon statesmen of the new States 
and their officials, who with a tradition of 
working together, confirmed their patient 
negetiations even when political bitterness 
was at its highest.” 

Of even more far-reaching effect on 
acrrinistration than these, was the sudden 
loss of the service of experienced officers. 
Tne LC.S. steel frame had built up a re- 
putation for efficiency. The steel frame was 
nov breaking. Civil servants were asked 
whether they wanted to continue or not 
after 15th August 1947. Their conditions 
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members of the Civil Service chose to bid 
good-bye and majority of the Muslim civil 
servants opted for Pakistan. Thus, nearly 
600 members of the Indian Civil Service 
left India, leaving about 400 officers to 
shoulder the burden of responsibilities ine 
the new State. The Indian police too 
suffered a similar fate The great void thus 
created was filled up by emergency recruit- 
ment from the States services, Army 
officers and open market, and though this 
might have been the only course possible, 
there was no doubt that it meant an 
abandonment of the established principle 
of recruitment to the Civil Service, viz., 
through open competition. 

The admnistrative problems created by 
Partition were followed by problems of 
Integration of States. The States Ministry, 
manned by an able group of Civil Servants 
and led by a great politician-administrator, 
tackled this problem with rare skill and 
out of the integration of hundreds of the 
princely States, emerged 9 Part A States, 
9 Part B States and 10 Part C States. This 
great problem did not, however, end till 
the passing of States Reorganisation Act 
1956, which created, mostly on linguistic 
basis, 18 Part A States, 1 Part B State and 
5 Part C States. All these developments 
created administrative problems of division 
of assets and liabilities, not dissimilar to 
those arising after partition. 


With the problems of partition were 
the problems of scarcity of several essen- 
tial things like cement and_ steel, but 
above all, of food. The problems of 
controlled distribution of scarce commodi- 
ties were all important during the first few 
years of Independence. In fact, the period 
from 1947 to 1951 could well be styled as 


the era of emergency administration— 
emergency created by partition and 
scarcity. “During the first phase, the 


consolidation of freedom, the political and 
financial integration of territories of the ¢ 
former Indian States, the drawing up of a 
new Constitution, the rehabilitation of 
displaced persons, and the establishment of 
new and common administrative services 
for the Centre and the States, were the 


were guaranteed. Yet, almost all European urgent preoccupations of Government. The 


ar renter ttt er errrcigis 


inauguration of the Constitution early in 
1950 and the decision to undertake planned 
development on a national scale, to ful- 
fil the directions of State policy, embodied 
in Constitution, marked the second and 
“longer phase—the building up of a Welfare 
— “State.” 


ADMINISTRATION FOR DeMocRACY, DEVE- 
LOPMENT AND SOCIALISM 

From 1951 started the era of Adminis- 
tration for democracy, development and 
Socialism. With that, the Administration 
faced new and immensely vital tasks. On 
26 November 1949 the Constituent Assem- 
bly adopted the Indian Constitution. The 
Administration, whch was an instrument of 
an Imperial Authority for colonial rule, 
became an instrument of Sovereign 
Democratic Republic. Parliament became 
under the Constitution, the embodiment of 
this Sovereign Democratic Republic. Article 
326 of the Constitution laid down that “the 
elections to the House of People and 
Legislative Assembly of every State shall 
be on the basis of adult suffrage.” The 
administrative consequences of these prin- 
ciples were gargantuan. 

The administration had to shoulder the 
burden of arranging the election for the greatest 
democracy of the world. True, the Constitution 
vested the responsibility for the condust of 
elections and the superintendence and control 
of the preparation of electoral rolls in the 
Election Commission “consisting of Chief Elec- 
tion Commissioner and such other members of the 
Blection Commission as President may fix from. 
time to time.” But this Election Commission 
had no field administration of its own. It relied 
upon a normal administrative machinery itself 
and, it redounds to the eredit of this machinery 
that it stood the strain of this greatest experi- 
ment of democratie election, very creditably 
infeed. By and large, Indian elections were 
considered to be fair and impartial. The specta- 
“cular aspects of this Election Administration 
were seen only at the time of the two Genera! 
Elections. But in fact, it had to be active and 
vigilant every year throughout. Thus, cne of 
the special features of Election Administra- 
tion was its ordmary and_ extra-ordinary 
phase. Its ordinary working consisted of its 


Hil. 
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unostentatious, but by no means, unimportant 
work of revision of electoral rolls. Initial 
printing of these rolls at the time of the First 
General Elections was a formidable pi.nting 
effort. But the job did not end there. Every 
year, these rolls had to be brought up-to-date. 
Hivery year, it was necessary to take account 
of the deaths and growths on the one hand, 
and immigrationg and emigrations on the 
other, in addition, of course, to the printer’s 
devils. Additions, deletiong and corrections 
were annually made to keep the rolls up-to- 
date. The additions, deletions and corrections 
warranted by births and deaths, immigrations 
and emigrations in 5.5 lakhs of Indian  vil- 
lages had to be noted and in doing this job 
the Revenue Administration with its octopus 
tentacles reaching every village gave yet 
another illustration to prove its claim that it 
is the backbone of Government. This work 
of the revision of rolls was done every yea 
according to a well thought-out calendar of 
work and was a remarkable example of plannel 
team work. 

This silent machinery burst into activity 
at, the time of elections. Election Adminis- 
tration proved an outstanding example of 
organisation of human and material resources. 
Election Administration had the “Polling 
Station” as its unit of voting and ‘“‘Consti- 
tuency” as the unit of election. Every Polling 
Station had to be manned by a_ Presiding 
Officer, assisted by a team of six Polling 
Officers, a Lady Assistant and Menial and 
Police staff. Every Constituency had to be 
supervised by a Returning Officer, assisted by 
Assistant Returning Officers. Every Pollimg- 
Station had to be provided with ballot boxes. 
ballot papers, seals and about forty pieces of 
election articles and stationery. Every polling 
team had to be trained through lectures, 
demonstrations and mock-elections. A District 
easily required more than 100 trained tcains. 
Polling-Stations had to be erected in the re 
motest villages. Deployment of men and mate- 
rial at the right time to these dispersed Polling- 
Stations and receiving polled boxes sometimes 
beyond midnight called for the highesz orga- 
nisational skill, patience and vigilance from 
the administrative personnel. 

Counting of ballot papers was yet another 
Herculean task, especially in double-member 
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Sonstituencies where the polled ballot papers 
‘an into lakhs and the tedious method of find- 
mg out cumulative voting required more than 
amared Counting Clerks to work continuously 
for more than two or even three days. 


' The Election Administration was distin- 
ruished not only by the enormity of its scale 
of operation, but also by the fact that it re- 
quired the effective utilisation of an amateur 
stafi, imparted concentrated training in 42 
short span of time for an arduous job,  brist- 
ling with technicalities. There can be no nobler 
proof of the devotion of administrative © per- 
sonnel to democracy than the very hard job 
they have done in electing Parliament and 
Legislatures of the Indian Democracy. 


The Administration which served to elect the 
Democratic Parliament, also served to fulfil the 
basic purposes of the State enunciated in the 
preamble of the Constitution, viz., to secur 
to all its citizens, “justice—social, economic 
and political, liberty of thought, belief, faith 
anc worship, equality of status and opportu- 
nity.”? Administration, which during the Bri- 
tish regime, was an instrument of the Police 
State, now became an instrument of a Welfare 
State. The Constitution stated in its Directive 
Principles of State Policy (Article 38 of the 
Constitution) that “the State shall strive to 
promote the welfare of the people by s¢curing 
and protecting as effectively as it may, a so- 
cial order in which justice—social, economic 
and political, shall inform all the institutions 
of National life.” Administration also becam? 
an instrument for the introduction of a Socia- 
listie Pattern of Society. In December 1954, 
Perliament adopted the Socialistic Pattern of 
Scciety as the objective of social and economic 
palicy. But the basic principles of the Sccialis- 
tic Pattern were laid down in the Const.tution 
itself. “The State shall direct its poliev to- 
wards securing that 

(a) The citizens, men and women, seially 
have the right to an adequate means 
of livelihood; 

That the ownership and control of 
the material resources of the com- 
munity are so distributed as best ta 
subserve the common good; 

That the operation of the economic 
system doeg not result in concentra- 


(b) 
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tion of wealth and means of produ 
tion to the common detriment; 
(d) That there is equal pay for equ 
work for both men and women.” 
Article 41 directed that the State she 
make effective provision for securing the rig 
to work, to education and to public assistan 
in cases of unemployment, old age, sickne 
and disablement. Article 42 required the Sta 
to ensure just and humane. conditions of wo 
and to provide Maternity Schemes. Article -. 
emphasised the need for a living wage and f 
promotion of Co-operative Cottage Industr 
Article 48 enjoined the State to endeavour 
organise Agriculture and Animal Husband 
on modern and scientific lines. 


Administration had to be organised f 
attaining each of these objectives. To organi 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry on mode 
and scientific lines, was set up the Comm 
nity Development and National - Extensi 
Service Administration. To promote Cotta 
Industry on Co-operative lines, were set - 
Six Boards at the Centre. To ensure a livi 
wage, was passed the - Minimum Wages Leg 
lation. To ensure just and humane  conditi 
for labour, was passed voluminous Labo 
Legislation. To assist in old age, sickness a: 
disablement, by way of a start at least, w 
established the Employee’s State Insuran 
Act, Administration. To prevent the operati 
of the economig system from resulting in + 
concentration of wealth and means of produ 
tion to the common detriment, was passed t 
Companies Act of 1956, which put great a 
grave responsibilities on Administration. To v 
the material resources for the common got 
was ‘effected a considerable expansion «f t 
Public: Sector, especially in the field of Indi 
try and to achieve all these, as well as to 
sure that all citizens, men and women, equa. 
have the right to adequate means of livelihoc 
were prepared the two Five-Year Plans. 

_ The impact of all the forces on Admin 
tration was tremendous. Administration w 
no longer an instrument of Law and Ord 
but an agent of Welfare and Developmer 
Latssez-faire could no longer be its ide: 
Neutrality could no longer be its hall-mar 
Administration was purposefully and positiv 
involved in welfare and development of { 
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masses, who became its Masters. In every 
sector of activity laissez-faire administration 
had to give way to planned administration. 
The scope of administration grew in volume, 
variety and diversity. Such far-reaching 
changes in the purposes and scope of Public 
Administration, called for major Administre- 
tive Reforms and considerable thought .was 
given to this. Several Committees were 
appointed. “The Planning Commission had ta 
consider the different fields, the question 
whether the present administrative macninery 
and methods were adequate and could mezt 
the requirements of planned development.” 

Accordingly, it requested Mr. A. D. Gor- 
wala to make a study and suggest measures for 
bringing about improvement in Public Adminis 
tration, especially in relation to the implemen- 
tation of Development Programmes of the 
Central and State Governments. Shri Gorwala 
addressed himself to the following points as of 
salient importance: | 


(a) Giving first place to first thing and 
making the best use of the best peo- 
ple—priorities for politics and per- 
sonnel , 
Insisting on standards of 
implicit and 
reality of 
demonstrable 
M4 grity. 

(c) Promotion of mutual understanding 

proper readjustment of human rela- 
tions involved in Government an] 
Administration. 
- Reorganising the 
ensure greater speed, 
and responsiveness. 
Arranging for proper training | for 
the short-term aswell as the long- 
term and planning proper recruit. 
ment for the long-term. 


(b) integrity, 
explicit—not only tke 
integrity, but also the 


appearance of nte- 


effectiveness 


° 


Apart from this Report on Public Adminis. 
tration, Shri Gorwala produced yet another 
valuable report on administration of Public 
enterprises, where he pointed out the supe- 
riority of the Public Corporation Organisation 
over the Departmental Organisation, for runn- 
ing public enterprises. Shri Gorwala’s report 
on Public. Administration was followed by a 


machine so as t? 
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report of Shri Gopalaswamy Iyengar, who alsa 
suggested radical changes. 


Two years after Gorwala’s Report on 
Public Administration, Dean Paul H. Apple- 
by prepared, at the instance of the Prime 
Minister, his survey of Public Administration. 
It was “complementary to the studies already 
undertaken.” He considered Government of 
India as among the dozen or so most advanced 
Governments of the World. The Civil Secz- 
vice in India, he felt, was more uniformly 
established than in many other Governmental 
systems. Among the Chief merits of the Indian 
Administrative system, he mentioned, “a 
singularly unprejudiced approach to the con- 
sideration of Policy and Administrative 
method”, “practices appreciative of the impor- 
tance of the generalist”, “presence of Adminis- 
trative leaders, small in number when com- 
pared to needs, but of outstanding quality and 
devotion” and among its chief weaknesses, he 
listed “lack of action-mindedness,” an ‘adminis- 
trative lack’, a lack of highly developed capa- 
city to conduct Action Institutions”, 
extended diffusion of administrative responsi- 
bility and “insufficient consolidation of action 
discretion”, “failure to use modern machinery, 
less type-writing and more long hand papers, 
less modern filing systems, more low-cost per- 
sonnel and less well-paid personnel’, “absence 
of pyramidal form essential to good hierarchi- 
cal performance, for good communication. 
underpinning effective delegation and more 
constant development of personnel capacities”, 
“too much and too constant consciousness of 
rank, class, title and service membership”, 
‘Rules of Business, Secretariat Instructions 
and Office Manuals, which are too didactte 
and confusing, too detailed and unimagins- 
tive and finally too much of ‘rupee-pinching’ ” 
Appleby made two major recommendations, 
which were subsequently accepted, viz., the 
establishment of Organisation and Methods 
Division and an Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. Both these Institutions developed 
rapidly and revealed great potentialities. 
Appleby’s first Report was published in 1953. 
Three years later, another report was pub- 
lished, which consisted of the “Re-examinatiot 
of Indian Administrative System with special 
reference to Administration of Government’s 
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Industrial and Commercial enterprises.” He 
considered that “the general fault of the 


process exists in the 
everything 


Ind_an administrative 
praeiize of seeking agreement on 
by everybody before anything is done.” He 
called for the fulfilment of administrative re- 
quicarents of Bigger Government. He criticised 
the ‘total proliferation of special organisa- 
tions. He severely criticised the greatly exag- 
gerated notion of the importance of auditing. 
wh.cr he considered to be a highly pedestrian 
furczion with narrow perspective and very 
lincited usefulness.” As regards the administra- 
tion of State Industrial and Commercial 
en-erprises, he felt that “the decision whether 
to establish a Corporation or a Company or 
an =xecutive ministry is not a fundamental 
arci determining one.” Success of State Indus- 
tr. ond Commercial enterprises, according t> 
him, depended upon rapid decision-making 
ard rapid action. 


Apart from the Administrative Reforms 
Committee at the All-India level, seversl 
Cammittees were constituted by individual 


Svates, the most important among them being 
tLe Karve Committee in Bombay, the Hydera- 
bad Committee, the Rajasthan Administrative 
Fn-uiry Committee and the recently consti- 
tated Committee in Kerala whose report is 
Kreealy awaited. 

Planning Commission also added to this 
rey thinking in Administrative Reform. The 


First Five-Year Plan report stipulated that 
ittegrity, efficiency, economy and publie  co- 
cperation were the prinripal objectives tg be 


eccieved in Public Administration. It 
special attention to re-organisation of District 
administration on the following lines: 

1. Strengthening and improving the 
machinery for general administration. 

2. Establishment of an appropriate 
ageney of development at the village 
level. | 

3. Integration of activities of various 
Development Departments in the dis- 
trict and provision of common Exten- 

= sion Organisation. 

4, Linking up in relation to all Develop- 
ment work, of Local Self-Governins 
Institutions with Administrative 
Agencies of State Government, and 


gave 
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5. Regional Co-ordination and  supervi- 
sion of District Development fro- 
grammes. . 

It also emprasized the need of public co- 

operation in the Development Administration. 

The Second Five-Year Plan enumerated 
its principal administrative tasks as follows: 

1. Ensuring integrity in Administration. 

2. Building up Administrative and 
Technical Cadres. , 

3. Continuously assessing personnel re 
quirements and organising large-scale train- 
ing programmes in all fields. 

4, Devising speedy, efficient, and econo 
mic methods of work and objective evaluation 
of methods of results. 

5. Carrying technical, financial and 
other aids to small producers in Agriculture 
and Industry. 


6. Building up of organisation for effi- 
cient management of public enterprise in 
Industrial and Commercial undertakings, Tran- 
sport services and River Valley Schemes. 

7. Securing local community action and 
public participation so as to obtain maximum 
results from public expenditure. 

8. Strengthening co-operative sector of 
the economy through assistance in Managerial 
and Technical personnel, and establishment of 
Co-operative, Financial, Marketing and othei 
institutions. 

9. Co-ordination in policy and _ pro- 
grammes in different sectors of the economy. 

10. Carrying further the measures enu- 


merated in the First Five-Year Plan for re- 
organisation of District Administration. 
Planning Commission established by 


Government of India in March 1950, became 
the apex of Planning and Development 
Administration. Both for the preparation and 
implementation of the Plan, was required a 
Plan Administration from top to bottom. The 
conscious adoption of a democratic planning 
as opposed to totalitarian planning required 
that planning should not be a product of a‘ 
Master mind to be imposed from above, but a 
synthesis of “grass root” plans coming fron: 
below. To this end, were established the 
National Development Council at the Centre, 
State Development Councils at the State level, 
the District Development Councils at the 
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District level, the Block Advisory Committees 
at the Block level, and the Village Panchayats 


at the village level. A vertical hierarchy of 
Planners was erected—the Prime Minister for 
National Planning, the Chief Minister for 
State Planning, the Collector for District 
_ Planning, the Block Development Officer for 
Block Planning and the Village Level Worke: 
for Village Planning. The Planning machinery 
at every level had to prepare plans at its own 
level. This meant that National Plans had to 
be carefully broken into State, District, Block 
or Taluk and Village Plans. This was by neo 
means an easy administrative task. It was 
necessary precisely to know which programmes 
could be taken up at National level and at no 
other lower levels, which others could be broken 


up at State level and no other levels below and 


so on, Moreover, at the District level, people’s 
participation was an unknown, invariable, but 


very important component indeed, to supple- 
. :0:——— 
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ment the Government resources serving as a 
nucleus. This experience of Planning from below 
was by no means a perfect success. At the 
beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan, plans 
were prepared for every village and those were 
summoned up at the Taluka and District levels. 
They were, however, prepared irrespective of 
the financial resources available. As a result, 
these Plans took more notice of the insatiable 
wants than of limited resources. No wonder 
that when they were totalled up at the State 
level, they had to be mercilessly pruned. The 
final pattern of Planning that emerged, there- 
fore, was more a plan from above than a pla. 
from below. This experience of planning from 
below clearly brought out the imperfections of 
Planning machinery, which had to be improved 
in several ways for making it a powerful 
instrument of planned actions. 


(To be continued) 


INDO-GERMAN CULTURAL CO-OPERATION* 
By Prof. TARAKNATH DAS 


I 
Some scholars now-a-days place tremendous 
emphasis on the doctrines of “struggle for 
existence” and “survival of the fittest,” 
ignoring. the vital importance of ‘“co- 
operation” even in the very efforts for 
“struggle for existence”; although it is a 
fact, and an undeniable fact, that even 
wild animals and savages, not to speak of 
civilised men, must co-operate to carry on 
their struggle for existence. Development 
of all civilizations has been brought about 
through co-operation or Mutual Aid, to use 
the expression of Prince Kropatkin, among 
the members of the society. Lest I may be 
misunderstood, I wish to make it clear 
that importance of an individual and his 
‘contribution in developing a civilization or 
that of a genius in moulding the cultural 
life of a people can never be overestimated. 
But it is in an organised society an 
individual can contribute his best. It may 
not be out of place to mention here as an 


example that contributions of great learned 
individuals have been made _ possibls 
through organisation of universities and 
learned societies, which have flourished, 
through united efforts of individuals, 
societies, nations and civilised world. 
Isolation is the direct anti-thesis of co- 
operation. A society or a nation survive: 
and grows through co-operation and iz 
generally becomes weak and even dies ir 
stagnation, caused by isolation. Thus on 
the one hand the cultural life of a people 
becomes enriched through co-operation or 
accepting or assimilating the best of other 
nations, while on the other hand cultural 


“Substance of a speech delivered be- 
fore the University of Munich on Decem- 
ber 8rd, 1952, by Prof. Taraknath Das. The 
text of this speech reached us late for* 
topical publication, but in view of the 
importance ofthe subject we publish it in 
memory of Taraknath Das. Ed.—M.R. 
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life of a people, through isolation stagnates, 
deteriorates and even perishes, due to lack 
of new stimulus. I may say that deteri- 
orétion of the once-rich Chinese and Hindu. 
civiization was primarily due to cultural 
isolation and prevailing spirit among the 
cultural leaders of these peoples that they 
were “superior peoples” and they had 
nothing to learn from otheis who to their 


estimation were supposed to be  inferiors 
culturally and spiritually. - 
If a nation is to remain culturally 


vital and vigorous and to enrich world’s 
culiural heritage, then it must increase its 
own cultural assets which can be achieved 
by cultural co-operation in the broadest 
sense of the expression. This fact is to- 
day 
Even the politically, economically as well 
as culturally the strongest nations cannot 
afford to be isolationist and cannot main- 
tain their prominence by pursuing a policy 
of isolation. Thus we find the United 
Stetes of America, to enrich herself and 
at the same time to aid other: nations is 
inviting “foreign students and_ scholars” 
in her universities. Today there are. more 
than 50,000 foreign students and hundreds, 
if not thousands of foreign scholars of all 
types associated with educational institu- 
tions and industrial and commercial or- 
ganisations and research institutions of the 
Unized States. 


Germany has made very: vital contri- 
butions-to augment cultural assets of 
humanity. -As a natural consequence of 
def=at in the last World Wars, Germany 
suftsred great losses materially and also 
culturally. But as a vital and virile nation, 
the German people, through their unceas- 
ing efforts for recovery have already 
achieved a marvellous success which has 
astounded other nations. German business- 
mer. and specially scholars are again going 
to various countries, as if to conquer new 
fielcs of their activities. Above all, foreign 
stucents, foreign professors, foreign indus- 
trialists. have begun to visit Germany to 
stucy, to carry on higher scientific resear- 
ches and economic.and industrial colla- 
boration. There is no question in my mind 
thet _Germany of tomorrow will play a 


recognised by leaders of all peoples. 
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vital role in cultural co-operation with al 
nations. 
IT. 

Now I wish to devote a short time in 
discussing the ‘significance of Indo-German 
“cultural co-operation, its recent history ef 
a movement for systematic endeavour for 
Indo-German cultural co-operation and its 
future prospects.’ 


When we study cultural history of 
mankind we find supreme importance of 
cultural collaboration between the East 
and the West. .From ‘ancient times India 
has played an important role in influenc- 
ing the life—not merley material life, but 
thought-life—of the East and the West. 


It is needless to emphasise the fact that 
wherever the spirit of Buddhist teachings 
has prevailed, there we find the. influence 
of Indian thought; and I venture to say 
that Buddhism which- flourished: nearly 
seven centuries before the birth of Christ, 
has influenced the spiritual and ethical life 
of the peoples of China, Japan, Central 
Asia, all the regions of South-east Asia 
which is generally known as “Farther 
India.” It may not be out of place to point 
out, as Prof. Will Durant and others have 
done, that Greek thought had been influ- 
enced by Indian thought. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the Upanishads and 
the Bhagavat Gita antidate writings of 
ancient Greek philosophers such as Pitha- 
goras, Plato and. others. Thus Hindus were 
the first to inquire into the Nature of Man 
and coming to the conclusion that human 
life is something more than material 
existence—man is more than his body. 
Thus came the doctrine of Immortality of 
Soul, the Atman and the relations of the 
Atman to Brahman (the Divine Essence,— 
the Essence of Being, the Essence of 
Intelligence and the Essence of Bliss). 
Hindus were the first to delve into the 
laws of Karma which might be well 
compared with the “law of causation and 
succession,” which was so well developed 
by the great German philosopher Kant, 
and the doctrine of Dharma and supreme 
Importance of Duty in man’s life. It was 
long before the. advent of Christianity, the 
doctrine of Compassion for all living was 
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Bu stained by Buddha and it was he who 
preached the doctrine that “hatred cannot 
be conquered by hatred, but hatred can be 
conquered only by love.” The spiritual and 
ethical values of life as understood by the 
‘Hindus have long since been regarded as 
not a special property of the Hindus, but 
Spiritual heritage of mankind. 

Achievements of ancient Hindus were 
not limited to the fields of philosophy, 
ethics and religion. The peoples of ancient 
India built great empires and made sub- 
stantial contributions in the fields of 
political theories and governmental admi- 
nistration as well as in the fields of 
positive sciences. 

Western scholars have often given 
adequate recognition of contributions of 
the Arabs in the fields of sciences, specially 
mathematics and medicine. But the fact 
remains that fundamental contributions 
of the Arabs were nothing but the original 
contribution of Hindus, translated by the 
Arabs. Even the Islamic architecture, so 
Havel has pointed out, had its foundation 
in Buddhist architecture. It may be 
recorded here that for a period of a 
thousand years and longer—from the days 
of Asoka to those of Harsha and his 
successors, many Indian universities flouri- 
shed and students from all parts of the 
world flocked there, where the ideal of 
investigations was founded on the doctrine 
“Victory of Truth.” 

With the downfall of India politically 
she naturally did not make great contri- 
‘bution in cultural fields direclty. But it 
may be said that she in many ways con- 
quered the conquerors in the field of 
cultural life of the Islamic peoples and also 
their Western conquerors (as the Greeks 
did with the Romans). However, it may be 
noted here that not until the end of the 
nineteenth century the western world did 
not konw much or anything about the rich- 
ness of Hindu culture. Credit must be given 
to the British scholars, Jones, Williams and 
others, who, during the administration of 
Warren Hastings as the Governor General 
of India, under the East India Company, 
while searching after the sources of Hindu 
bee social institutions _ and customs, dis- 
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iibtoties vast storehouse of ancient Hindu 


literature and the relation of Sanskrit to 


all Indo-Germanic languages. ~ 

From the cultural point of view, even 
during the time of Frederick the Great, 
German language did not attain maturity 
and there was no German nation—United 
Germany—in the modern sense of the term. 
But it was most interesting 
Germany with her cultural awakening or 
assertion took the most prominent part in 


a 


that it was _ 


the study of science of philology, linguisties _ 


and comparative literature and thus Indian 





Franz Theirfelder, President of India 
Institute, welcoming Prof. Taraknath Das 


Dr. 


before he delivered his speech at the 


Universtiy of Munich | 
cultural assets—Bopp in the field of lin- 
guistics and Grammar, Schopenhauer and 
others in the field of Philosophy, Goethe, 
who appreciated Kalidas’s Shakuntala, in 
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the field of literature. Later on came Max . ao 


Muller, Duessen, Oldenberg, Hildebrandt, — 
Jolly, ree Winternitz and a host of 


great scholars and Indologists, who have 


done so much to spread Indian thought 
among the Western people. I wish to pay 
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ribute to German universities for the re- 
‘ogniion they have given to importance of 
Indian culture, by establishing chairs on 
Indobzy and providing facilities for re- 
searches. By the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century Indian scholars wanting to 
specialise in Sanskrit and study it critically 
1s well as Arabic and Persian and other 
ields of Oriental studies, began to come to 
Germany to study under German masters. 

In modern times the German people 
hav= shown great appreciation of writings 
of great men of India—men of spirit such 
as Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi. 
The nature and depth of this appreciation 
car. be fully understood from what Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore once told me in 
answer to a question about his estimate oi 
valuation of his works in the West. He 
said to the following effect: 

“Tt was a group of British friends who 
induced me to translate a few of my poems 
fram Bengali to English. They did so 
because of a very high estimate they had 
of the meaning behind these poems. 
Tous my Gitanjali or Song Offering was 
pablished. But when, in recognition of 
the universal character of the message in 
them and also its literary value, I was 
swerded the Nobel Prize of literature, it 
received world recognition. This had a 
greater significance—recognition of univer- 
sality of mind, and refutation of all foolish 
assertions that the East and West could 
never meet. After I got the Nobel Prize, 
my books began to be translated into 
various languages and they spread all over 
the world. Japan was the first country 
where the Government through the 
Imperial University at Tokyo invited me to 
deliver a course of lectures. I must say 
fhat when I was in Japan, I first fully 
realised the extent of influence of ancient 
Hindu thought in Japan. But I was also 
eonscious of the possibility of development 
of materialism and imperialism in Japan 
against which I gave my warning. But if 
ene is to estimate the appreciation from the 
number of my books published and sold in 
a country, then I must say that it was 
Germany which showed the greatest re- 
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cognition, because the number of my books 
sold in Germany was greater than those 
sold in all other lands. During my visit to 
Germany I felt the warmth of reception 
greater than anywhere alse.” 

This appreciation of Tagore’s works* 
was not due merely to curiosity—seeking 
among Germans, but was due to the 
character of the literature in which the 
ideal of supremacy of Spirit over matter 
has been revealed with exquisite beauty and — 
elegance. This literature is something like 
art and is an expression of the finest ideals 
and messages common in all religions. The 
same may be said about works of Viveka- 
nanda and Gandhi which inspire a new 
hope for men seeking for Peace for Inner 
Man and Humanity at large. I presume 
that this aspect of Indian contribution may 
be of great value to all mankind. 


Iil 

Political subjugation of a nation leads 
to its isolation in every field, and when a 
nation tries to become free and indepen- 
dent, it invariably tries to break the chain 
of isolation, politically, economically and 
specially culturally. During the early second 
half of the nineteenth century—about 1860, 
Indian students first began to go England. 
primarily to seek opportunities for passing 
Civil Service Examination and _ thus 
qualifying themselves for securing posi- ¢ 
tions of importance under the British 
Government. Later large numbers of Indian 
students began to go to England to study 
Law, Medicine and Engineering. Up to the 
opening of the twentieth century, India’s 
contact with the West was primarily a 
contact with the British. This contact had 
its favourable side, but this contact was 
never a normal one, because the British 
were the rulers and the Indians were the 
ruled. However, with the growth of Indian 
nationalist movement at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, specially after the 
Russo-Japanese War, Indian students, snot 
cially those who were interested in Indian 
Freedom and development of Indian indus- 
tries and re-assertion of India culturally, 
began to go to three lands—the United 
States of America, Germany and Japan— 
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because these countries were not opposed 
to and in fact were sympathetic to Indian 
national aspirations. America was regarded 
as the land of opportunity and freedom 
where men and women of all countries 
could work their way to get into the realm 
of higher education; German science and 
efficiency was highly appreciated by Indian 
scholars who wanted to become great 
scientists; and Japan was regarded as the 
only Asian country which had genuine and 
active sympathy for Asian Freedom and 
thus Indian Freedom. 

Those Indians who could go to the United 
States had the great advantage of 
knowing the language of the country, while 
those who went to Germany and Japan 
had the great difficulty of learning a new 
language. But the number of Indian 
students slowly and slowly grew in 
German universities. By the time the First 
World War, 1914, broke out, there must 
have been more than fifty Indian students 
in different German universities; and some 
of them on their own initiative suggested 
to the German authorities that they would 
be glad to help the German cause against 
the British. The Germans, up to this time, 
did not think of the political aud military 
value of India, and they hardly expected 
that Indian Power would be used against 
them so effectively in European, Asian 
and African battle-fields. Men like the 
German Chancellor Bethman Holwegg was 
hoping for British neutrality and some 
German politicians were dreaming about 
a successful Indian revolution during the 
World War I. Germans got a rude awaken- 
ing about their own negligence of cultivat- 
ing Indian friendship. Some German 
educators, like the late Eduard Meyers, the 
great historian, statesman Erzberger and a 
cultured Foreign Office Official, Baron von 
Oppenheim, became interested in the need 
of cultivating Indo-German Co-operation. 
But during the World War I, this effort 
was vitiated with the ideal of using India, 
at least to create a political and military 
diversion against Britain. Thus this effort 
was really not an effort to promote 
cultural understanding, but was an ex- 
pression of Kultur-Politik in War time and 
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therefore it did not have any spiritual 
basis and no permanence. After the first 
World War, defeated Germany with all her 
miseries did not have any use for India 
which fought against her, and _ poor 
Germany was not in a position to spend 
any money for Indo-German cultural co- 
operation, while her own studens, univer- 
sity students, did not have enough food 
and were starving. 





Prof. Taraknath Das, one of the founders 

of India Institute speaking before a distin- 

guished audience of professors and students 
of Munich University 


IV 

As early as 1914 I was one of the 
Indians who was deeply interested in 
Indo-German Co-operation and induced my 
teacher, the late Professor Eduard Meyers 
of Berlin, to give special attention to it. 
But I learnt my lesson that any effort for 
cultural co-operation controlled and direc- 
ted by any Government. or a_ group of 
Government officials might ultimately 
degenerate into a_ political movement 
camouflaged as a cultural movement. Thus 
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im 1925-26 when my wife and I came to 
Germany, we tried to find out if there was 
any possibility of starting a movement for 
co-operation between Germany and India 
purely on cultural basis. Not until 1927, I 
could find a group of German scholars who 
vere interested in the idea and through 
their efforts, India Institute of Die Deuts- 
ere Akademie was founded during the 
academic year of 1927-28. Its programme 
was very simple: to secure a few scholar- 
snips, which will consist of free tuition 
and room and board, for really brilliant 
Indian graduates, for higher education in 
Germany, so that they would devote their 
lfée in educational work or increasing 
Indian national efficiency in scientific, in- 
dustrial and medical endeavors. The pro- 
gramme also consisted of sending German 
professors to Indian universities to lecture, 
while Indian professors were to lecture in 
Cerman universities on various subjects, 
specially on Indian History, etc. 

It was possible to carry out the first 
part of our programme because German 
universities were willing to co-operate with 
India Institute. I am happy to say that 
im 1928-29 the University of Munich and 
Technische Hochschule of Munich were 
the first to extend four scholarships—one 
on Medicine, one on Indology, one on 
fpplied Chemistry and one in Mechanical 
Engineering. The first scholar in Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Dr. Triguna Sen, is still 
serving India as the Principal of the 
College of Technology and Engineering 
negar Calcutta, one of the largest Engineer- 
ing Colleges in India. The example of 
Munich was followed by other universities, 
Stuttgart, Heidelberg and others; and our 
werk flourished for a time. Nearly 100 
Indian scholars from all parts of India 
were given scholarships and they credi- 
tebly finished their studies in German 
universities. Today many of them are 
associated with Indian universities and as 
rnonuments of Indo-German Cultural Co- 
operation while others are serving Indian 
Cevernment and industries. 

The second part of the programme was 
also carried out in co-operation with the 
educational authorities of Munich and 
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Calcutta University. The late Professor 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and National Council of Education, 
Bengal, was invited to deliver a course of 
lectures on Indian History at the Technische 
Hochschule of Munich and he also lectured 
in other institutions in Germany; while the 
late Professor Sommerfeld was invited by 
Calcutta University to deliver a course of 
lectures on Mathematical physics. The 
work of India Institute of Die Deutsche 
Akademie was a great success, but during 
the Hitler regime when, the cultural insti- 
tute was made a political instrument, the 
work was completely destroyed. 


V 

In 1949 the work of India Institute 
was revived primarily through the efforts. 
of Dr. Franz Thierfelder, the present 
President and one of the founders of the 
old institute and others.* It has been help- 
ing Indian students in Germany many 
ways. It is helping Indian scholars and 
public men and businessmen to get in 
touch with proper parties in Germany so 
that they will be able to accomplish their 
mission in Germany and be in close touch 
with the German people. India Institute 
has been helpful to industrial concern like 
Tata & Co. by helping their apprentice 
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engineers while getting practical training ; 


in this country. 
It is the hope of India Institute (and 


also my hope too) that it will be able to — 


arrange that German, scientists and distin- 
guished professors may go to India to serve 
Indian institutions for higher education and 
in raising her national efficiency. With the 
growing eonomic recovery of Germany 
German businessmen are trying to secure 
equal opportunities for trade in all parts 
of India and it seems that there are fine 
prospects of economic co-operation between 
India and Germany. It is also heartening 
that the Government of India has sho 

generous attitude towards Germany in 





*Prof. Dr. Taraknath Das took the 
initiative to revive the work = and 
made the largest contribution to carry on 
the work of India Institute —Ed., M.R. 
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settling the problems arising from the war. 
Thus it is apparent that there is every 
possibility for co-operation between two 
countries which have common interests in 
world affairs. 

It is gratifying that during recent 
months the Government of India has 
arranged for giving several scholarships to 
[Indian students to carry on higher studies 
and practical work in Germany. Some 
Indian universities have also taken steps 
to promote German studies while German 
universities have established lecturerships 
to teach Hindi. Through the generosity 
of West German Government § several 
Indian students who have been studying 
in German universities and have demon- 
strated exceptional ability, have been 
awarded scholarships so that they would 
be able to finish their work. The cumula- 
tive effect of these activities will certainly 
produce most favorable possibilities for 
greater cultural co-operartion and better 
understanding between these two great 
peoples. 

Here I wish to take the liberty to 
suggest that the scope of Indian studies 
in German universities should be broad- 
ened to embrace all phases of Indian life— 
history, economics, politics as well as 
philosophy, literature, art, music, etc. It 
will be most desirable that in every cul- 
ture-centre of Germany, i.e., in important 
universities there should be an Indian 
professor among the members of the facul- 
ty. Presence of foreign students in German 
universities help broadening the outlook 
of German students; and may I say that 
foriegn scholars as members of faculties in 
German universities may also be useful to 
help the German scholars to understand 
the view-points of foreigners in various 
matters. Similarly I also hope there will 
be also German professors and students in 
Indian universities and the scope of German 
studies in Indian universities may not be 
limited to study the German language, but 
will include German History, Politics, 
Ecnomics, etc. 

At this point, if I may be permitted to 
make a digression, I wish to say that the 
‘uture of the great German and the Indian 
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peoples are bright and they will play very 
significant roles in world affairs. If Europe 
is to survive, then the European people 
should work: together and develop the ideal 
of a European community which is bound to 
be a very vital factor in the West and thus 
the world. Without German participation 
on the basis of equality there cannot be a 
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Prof. Dr. Rheinfelder of Bavarian Ministry 
of Education congratulating Prof. Das 
after hig lectures 


European Community, and in the final 
analysis, if there is going to be a European 
Community and One World, then it is im- 
perative that there should be a United 
Germany. United Germany in a United 
Europe will help to strengthen her in every 
way, while she will not become a disturb- 
ing factor which will be opposed to her 
interest. Similarly India is the heart of 
Asia, there cannot be any decision regard- 
ing any part of Asia without taking Indian 
interests into consideration. In fact front 
the Suez and the beyond in the West and 
Indonesia and other lands in the East or 
East Asia form the left and right flanks of 
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creat India. If there is going to be a real 
community of interest among Asian peo- 
ples, then India is going to play an 
important part. India to play her part 
effectively will have to strengthen her own 
position. Just as there is no room for a 
Givided Germany in a United Europe, so 
aceording to my judgment there is no room 
fr a partitioned India. As a partitioned 
Germany has become an asset to the cause 
cf Soviet Russian expansion in Europe, so 
partitioning of India has_ strengthened 


Russian and Chinese position in Asia. 


Partition of Germany is merely an epi- 
sodje in her history, so is also the case with 
partitioned India; and in 
there will be a United Germany as well as a 
United India to play their legitimate role in 
world affairs toward maintenance of peace 
among nations. 


course of time 
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The work of cultural co-operation 
between Germany and India is of vital 
importance not only for these two coun- 
tries but for the rest of the world. India 
may rightly be regarded as the heart of 
Asia and Germany is the heart of Europe? 
and better understanding between these 
peoples will help the course of better rela- 
tions between the East and the West, which 
is one of the most important factors for 
the cause of world peace. India Institute 
can do a great deal more effective work to 
accomplish its objective, provided it 


receives active moral and economic support 


from those who can afford to extend it and 
have the full sympathy for the cause. It 
is my hope that activities for cultural co- 
operation and _ better understanding 
between India and Germany will be 
crowned with success.’ 

Munich, December 3, 1952. 
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GREAT AZERBAIJAN POET 


400th Anniversary of the 


Death of Muhammet Fizuli 


By MAMED JAFAR 


The 400th anniversary of the death of 
Muhammet Fizuli, eminent Azerbaijan 
poet, is widely marked in the Soviet Union. 

This poet, one of the towering figures 
im Azerbaijan literature after Nizami, 
Hagani and Nasimi, exerted an even more 
pctent- influence on the development of 
literature in the Near and Middle aout than 
his illustrious predecessors. 

Fizuli was an exponent of the progres- 
sive national traditions in literature as 
well as in the social, political and philoso- 
phical spheres of his time. And he con- 
fr:buted to the development and - spread 
cf these progressive traditions throughout 
the Orient. The impact of his genius was 
so great that after Nizami and Navoi, he 
elevated literary thought to new heights 
mot only in Azerbaijan but among all the 
peoples living in the Near and Middle East. 
- This made Fizuli enjoy in his own 
lifetime great fame far beyond the borders 
ef Azerbaijan. He was particularly popu-" 
lar among nationalities speaking the 


and Arabic languages. 
He wrote in three languages—Azerbaija- 
nian, Persian and Arabic. This meant 
that his poetry was read by Uzbeks, Turk- 
menians, Tartars, Turks and Uigurs living 4 
in China as well as by Arabs, Persians ° 
and Tajiks. To them he was like a native 
poet and they drew inspiration from the 
noble, humanist ideals of his poetry. Many 
editions of Fizuli’s poetry had appeared at 


Turkish, Persian 


different periods in Samarkand, Tashkent, 


Cairo, Constantinople and Tabriz. In 
Cairo alone his famous peom Laila 
and Majnu was published several 
times. Fizuli’s lyrical poetry is widely 
read by the nationalities inhabiting the 
Caucasus. Scholars of the — literatures of 
the Near and Middle. East have invariably 
displayed great interest in the work of” 
this prominent Azerbaijan poet. 

In the course of the more than forty 
years of his literary career Fizuli . wrote 
many lyrics, long poems -like Laila and 
Majnu and Seven Chalices, and __ philo- 
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Bini poems, such as 
tind §=6and 
md Enisulgalb. Apart from 
value as poetic works, Fizuli’s poems are 
i virtual encyclopaedia of the history, 
tulture, and social and political life of the 
Vliddle and Near East in the Middle Ages. 

Both a poet and thinker, Fizuli, react- 
xd with great sensibility to the various 
rends current in his day and tried to 
inderstand the complex and contradictory 
ige in which he lived. But he was not 
merely a cold observer of life. With all 
he ardour of the poetic temperament he 
lissected contemporary society and its 
material and spiritual relationships. He 
lelved deep into the life, habits, morality 
and doctrines of his contemporaries, mak- 
ing a close scrutiny of antagonistic move- 
ments, comparing old and new religious 
ard philosophical doctrines, trying to get 
at the bottom of the various existing sects 
and creeds, bringing to light their positive 
and negative features. He endeavoured 
to discover the answers to complicated 
and what seemed insoluble problems of 
the day. The course of human destiny 
was his great concern. Merely by perus- 
ing his Melaul Etigad the reader will 
glean the most exhaustive information on 
the level of development in the Middle 
ages of philosophy, religion, morals, psy- 
chology, medicine and other sciences in 
the Muslim East. Many of Fizuli’s other 
poems give the same rich picture of the 
times. 

Fizuli’s real greatness, however, lies 
in the fact that he sought to liberate man’s 
spirit from the fetters of medieval bigotry 
and dogmatism, boldly attacking the accep- 
ted creeds and existing feudal relation- 
pees. 
- Such great love has this poet enjoyed 
that he has been often referred to as the 
“poet of the heart” or the “sun of poetry.” 
And there was not a single great poet who 
came after him who had not been in- 
Saibted by his wonderful writings. 

_ Fizuli’s poems are either of a philoso- 
phical nataure or love lyrics. Like most of 
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Metlaul Etigad, the world’s great lyric poets, Fizuli extols, 
Sakhid, Sihhat and Maraz in the most inspired language, the glory, 
their the exquisite aroma and ecstasy of love. 
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Portrait of Muhammet Fizuli, the ‘? 
great Azerbaijan Poet ue 

The free, genuine love sung by Fizuli 
in his poems was held by current religious 
beliefs to be impure and sinful. Glorifi- 
cation of freedom of conscience, individual 
liberty, and strong passion was Fizuli’s 
answer to the asceticism of the recluse and 
to those who sought to enslave the human 
spirit. 

Fizuli’s noble ideas have influenced the 
revolutionary poetry of the period between 
1905 and 1920 as well as contemporary 
Azerbaijan poetry. Jalil Mamedkulizade, 
an eminent revolutionary Azerbaijan 
writer, has said: “Fizuli lives today. He 
is a symbol of the unconquerable and indes- 
tructible force of the progressive poetry 
of his age.” Azerbaijan poetry continues to 
flower but the charm and freshness of 
Fizuli’s poems still enjoy unfading glory. 





By BINOD BEHARI GOSWAMI, m.a. 


“ue Aijal Market is situated in the heart of 

the town and is the main marketing centre ot 

the Mizo Hills district. The whole Mizo Hills 

cistrict is full of undulating hill ranges. Two 

rivers, the Dhaleswari and the Dubinala, are 

situated downhill at 13 miles and 24 miles away 

respectively from the Aijal Hill. Near the latter 

river some cultivators have become interested in 

wet terrace cultivation. They have taken sub- 
Gy from the Government Agriculture Depart- 

ment and are now doing well. The rest of the 

grea has to depend only on the rains as there 

fe no water sources for irrigation. Th’s 

Getermines the difficulty in implementing tlie 
macthod of wet terrace cultivation. The charac- 

teristic of the landscape is the shaven patches 

cf cultivable land in the dense bamboo jungle. 

Paddy, millet, maize and tobacco are the crops. 

Seventy-five per cent of the Mizo working 
hours are taken up for requirements of food 
(producing, collecting, processing and consum- 

ing). Every house has its own kitchen garden, 
Wioch is laid out in a well-planned manner. 
Great care is taken to maintain the gardens free 
f-am stones and weeds. Apart from the things 
grown in the field some vegetables and fruit 

trees are grown in the kitchen’ gardens for 
household consumption. The whole area 

vay from the mining and industrial centres. 

‘The natural resources are all forest products. 
‘There ig enough bamboo in the forest, but the 
saifting method of cultivation is causing a 
Gevastating damage to the vast natural wealtl 

of the country. Every year the country ig los- 
img a huge amount of wealth by this defores- 

tation method, yet nothing can be done, as 
tuere is no suitable method at hand to replace 
tais primitive method of agriculture. Fuel is 

obcained from the nearby unclassed forests. 

The people inhabiting in Aijal town and iv. 

tae neighbouring area are mainly Mizos. The 

Jahabitants of this fast-growing town are mostly 
businessmen, office staff, ete. Apart from the 

Jecal inhabitants many outsiders like Gorkhalis, 

*Bengalis, Marwaris and Assamese are also liv- 
jag in the town either as businessmen. or ag Gov- 

ernment, office staff. Floating population is very 

emall. Many of the Gorkhalis have got them- 
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selves settled here since the annexation of the 
district by the British, and have but negligible 
connection with their original homeland. There 
are no caste, class and tribal monopoly in the 
marketing pursuit. The Aijal market depends 
upon the neighbouring villages; some of them 
are composite in which Mizos and Gorkhalis 
both live together. | 





The Aijal Market 


The growth of the market results in and 
indicates the increasing demand as well as the 
increase in the market attendence. Moreover, 
it reflects the likes and dislikes and habits of} 
the majority of the people who indulge in buy- 
ing and gelling. The market is thus a good plac 
where to some extent the relation between the 
mentifact and artifact can best be studied. The 
market meets the demands of the local popula- 
tion, hence must satisfy the needs and necessities 
of life. It is a place for commercial transactions. 
All these conditions are present in the Aija: 
market. 

All Mizos, poor or rich, are agriculturists 
except a few who are settled in semi-urban ayeas 
and have taken up professions other than agri- 
culture. They are very few as compared wily 
the bulk of the population. The Aijal market 
eaters to the need of both the sections of tke 
population, producers and non-producers. Pro 
ducers need their toilet goods, luxuriés and com- 
fort goods, kerosene oil for burning and sali 
for cooking, and other goods which are of occa- 
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sional use. Non-producers not only need the 
ibove-mentioned articles but also purchase other 
hings like cereals, spices, tobacco for smoking, 
te. For all these commodities the daily market 
s open and they can be purchased at any time 
n the week, except Sunday, between 8-30 a.m. 
wnd 5-30 p.m. There are some other markets, 
€ course not so big as the Aijal market, in the 
Mizo district, Sairong, Lungleh and Champhaii 
markets (13 miles, 120 miles and 87 miles 
rom the Aijal market respectively) serve the 
same purpOse ag is served by the Aijal market. 

his market beats all other markets, in being 
the official headquarters and also the centre of 
a network of roadg which connect all the mar- 
<eting areas of the district. The connection of 
\ijal by motorable roads with Lungleh and 
Sairong is another important feature, which in- 
creases the importance of the market. 


ANALYSIS OF THE MARKET SITE 


The Aijal market came into prominence afte: 


he opening of the Aijal Lungleh motorable 
oad. Before the opening of A. L. Road, the 
hakthing village market was more important 
than all other markets in the district, due to its 
buckle-like position which fastened the Aijal- 
Silchar jeepable road and Aijal-Lungleh bridle 
path. It is still evident from the density of the 


population in Thakthing and Aijal (Barabazar), - 


that the former was more thickly populated 
than the latter. The opening of the new align- 
ment hag increased the importance of Aijal 
(Barabazar) to a greater extent than that of 
Thakthing. A technical change, the opening of 
a jeepable road, has resulted in the shift of 
importance of one market over the other. A 
disorganisation in the original market centre 
resulted in the reorganization of a new market 
in a new centre. ; 

In the Aijal market there are dominant 
zones for different consumption commodities. 
The market is held by the side of the only road 
passing through the town. The road at the mar- 
ket site is levelled and tarred. Sellers get them- 
selves settled on both the sides of the road, 
thus making a narrow alley between the perma- 
nent side-shops and the back of the sellers, and 
also: making a narrow way between the wing 
flanked by the sellers. Hence, the only way to 
approach the market site is the road which runs 
7 north to south. Just above the market site 
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is the Civil Hospital and the Police Thana from 
which people can approach the market site 
through small byways. Rows of open-air stalls 
which are arranged along thig path have a kind 
of a system. No place is reserved for any seller 
and a earlier geller occupies the best position of 
his choice. Sellers sometime settle so near t9 
each other that often customers confuse one 
shop for another. Vegetables predominate over 
all other perishable commodities and they are 
seen mostly on the eastern side in the centra! 
place of the market. When we go inside the mar- 
ket site from the north side, we first find on the 


A typical Mizo 


eastern side to our approach a shaded space 
reserved. for butchers. These butchers do not 
belong to any special clan or tribe. Anyone 
intending to take up such occupation can do 80. 
All meat is slaughtered in or near the seller's 
village and then brought to the market in big 
pieces. The method of bringing the heavy meat- 
pieces is by tying the pieces by a rope around » 


big strong cylindrical bamboo, which is thes 


carried by two or more men. All the parts of 
the killed animal with almost no exception are 
consumed by the consumers. Meat is sold under 
a shed. The heavy pieces are hung in front of 
the shop and the customer chooses the piece of 
meat which the seller chops into pieces and then 
sews them with a fine bamboo strip which helps 
the buyer to conveniently carry the commodity 
home. Towards the right side of the approach 
fowls. and eggs are sold where occasionally un- 
slaughtered animals also, pig, goat, etc., ar 
sold. Dried and fried fish are alse seld here. 





And then comes the area of vegetables which, 
as said earlier, predominate and dwarf the other 
cemmodities. In between the vegetable-sellers, 
tcbacco, gur, rice and sweet sellers are 
also to be seen. Beside this zone a clustered 
azea of stationery shops are to be found; shops 
belenging to sellerg of ready-made garment, to 
tay sellers, fruit sellers, basket sellers, cooked 
food sellers are put in a row, which ends with 
the fowl sellers’ shops in the other end of the 

matket. One thing ig evident from the above 
mentioned description that the business o! 
neu-perishable commodities have a very - impor- 
pa@tant place in the open-air weekly market, 
as the business is owned and monopolized by 
the keepers of permanent stores and reys side 
sheps. ot as 

Fhe Aijal Barabazar is a large and active mar- 
ke; where local products and consumers goods 
frau other parts of the country are available 
in a variety and in large quantity. The shops 
and stores which are open all the days of the 
week except Sunday are very active between 
working hours. The activities of the 1 market 
begin at 7-30 a.m. and last for about three 
hours, so that by 11 a.m. the business in 
the weekly market is over. And after that period 
permanent shops and stores find their cus- 
tomers. On the market days business in _ shops 
ane stores goes up. 


On the weekly market days, Stan - early 9s 


dawn villagers of the neighbouring area. » spect 


ally women and young girls, march for the Aijal | 
ma ‘ket with loaded baskets of commodities for 


sale. Many of the sellers come from villages 
Often 20 miles away on foot. The local pro. 
ducts dominate in the open-air weekly market, 
whith are tobacco, rice, gur, fruit, fowl eggs, 
vegetables, dried fish: beef, pork, sheep, goat, 
baskets, ete. Ag regards consumers goods the 


demand for vegetables is the maximum, ag in nu 


other days except market days vegetables. are 
ava.lable. Sellers who come to sell these com- 
mocities never face much difficulty. The rusk 
for vegetables is so high that if a person reaches 
late he gets mostly those vegetables which cus- 
tomers have not touched either due to high 
price or due to bad quality. During retail busi- 
ness in permanent shops and stores prolonget 
hagzling and gesticulating are always avoided. 
The proprietors of the shops try always to scl’ 
things at a fixed price. 


But, in order to give 
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a turn to business transactions occasionally 
the proprietors ‘Taise the price, and then 
pose to make concession for the customers; 
in other words they know how to create psycho- 
logical situations for doing business, for con- 
cesSions are always preferred by Mizos. Often’ 
the seller will ask for a high price which the 
buyer will at once flatly refuse, then the seller 
will request the buyer to make an offer. The 
buyer at this will get nervous. The buy2 - 
will quote an amount which according to hia 
is low as well ag justifiable. The seller ther 
will request the buyer to increase the quoted 


amount, and this will go on calmly until a 


compromise is reached. This habit is 
acquired from the plains people. A man 
of interior country do not know such arduous 
process of gesticulation. *. 


Shops and stalls of the Aijal Barabazar Markeé 


Open-air stalls on 
market days 
15 


Commodities 


1. Meat 
2. Unslaughtered animals 
+i (Livestock) 
3. Cooked food 
. Vegetables 
. Grains & Rice 
. Various fancy goods 
. Native tobacco 

Cotton & Yarn 2 
9. Smoked fish & dried fish 6 
10. Baskets, etc. | 4 3 

This chart has been made out from obser- 
vations during a year’s study. And the num- 
ber of stalls show the average’ attendance. 
Fluctuations in the market attendance are 
wide. In the month of November and at the 
end of December the number of sellers and 
buyers goes up high which again comes down in 
the month of March to July. As the market 
is dominated by the vegetable-sellers, the 
attendance, therefore, is governed by the agr'- 
cultural sedsorial byele. Specially the number 
of shops of fancy goods and clothes increases 
during the months of festivals. 

Like all other markets of the Assam Hills, 
women outnumber men in the Aijal market 
also. The hard-working women belonging to 
all classes with their baskets hung and sup- 
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ported at the back by plaited bamboo straps 
‘are the most common visitors. Almost all the 
sellers and buyers are women. As no stigma 
ig attached to phsyical labour or to carrying 
baskets at the back, and as per the social norm 
women must endeavour to take up more work, 
this marketing business 


and meat stalls men take up the job of selling. 

The distinction in the role of sellers and 
buyers is not very marked as most of the sellers 
become buyers. Sometimes the same women 
who sell vegetables sell fowl, tobacco or basket. 
The sale of fowl is almost always combinea 
with that of eggs or smoked fish. The woman 
or the girl who sells cooked food often sells 
local cigarettes or betels. The occupation of 
the seller is always reflected by the articles 
she sells. The identity of the seller, whether 
she is from the village or from the urban area, 
can be known from the goods she sells. As a 
rule most of the sellers are from the village. 
but some of the women are from the town, who 
usually sell products like vegetables grown in 
their own gardeng or purchased articles. Most 
of the women who sell cooked food are 
Nepalese. Baked breads and biscuits are sold 
by Mizos. No large-scale trade is done in this 
open-air weekly market. A large percentage 
af the sellers are occasional visitors who come 


is entirely in the 
hands of women; almost all the shops and stalls ~ 
are kept by women. Only in fancy goods shops 
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for changing their kind into cash. But there 
are professional traders also, and those women 
are regular visitors. There are a few butchers, 
men of course, who are also regular sellers. 
Most of the women who sell consumers goods 
sell their husband’s or father’s farm produce. 


Sellers who come to the market to sell 


vegetables or other consumers goods, purchase 
articles like salt, sugar, cloth, tobacco, paper; 


yarn, etc., from the permanent stores. Most 
of the villagers have shortage of cash and as 


no sort of barter system is practised in the 


market, the seller converts the goods into 
money which they spend in purchasing other 


necessaries of life. Apart from business, the 


market serves as a place where friends belong- 
ing to both the sexes meet one another. Young 
boys visit the marketing centre to meet their 
friends and to gee the village belles. Wayside 
tea-stalls swell up with such parties, and enter- 
tainments run high. The social value of the 
market is very high amongst the Mizos, which 
can easily be gauged by the late attendance of 
the office-staff and of the school-going boys 
‘and girls on marketing days. Villagers fiom 
distant places meet in the market, exchange 
their life-experiences, revitalize their social re- 
lationship, bridge the gulf of distance and 
carry back to their own village the messages, 
if any, for others. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


One of America’s 


The University of California has reach- 
‘ed its present position of eminence be- 
cause it is dedicated to higher education 
_for the largest number of people. 

Comprised of eight campuses located 
at the cities of Berkeley, Davis, La Jolla, 
loos Angeles, Mount Hamilton, Riverside, 
-San Francisco, and Santa Barbara, the 
. University of California represents a vast 
wealth of knowledge placed within reach 
of almost anyone in the state. Yet it also 
shares this intellectual wealth generously 
-.with people the world over. 


A full time enrollment of more than 


38,000 students—plus a_ part time enroll- 


Great Universities 


ment of some 100,000—and 5,872 faculty 
members, make this university one of the 


largest in the world. 


The University of California spans 
all fields of learning. In addition to 
courses normally taught in letters and 
science curricula, there are colleges or 
schools of agriculture, architecture, busi- 
ness administration, chemistry, criminology, 
education, engineering, forestry, law, 
library science, medicine, nursing, opto- 
metry, pharmacy, public health, and social 
welfare. 

It maintains exceptionally high scholas- 
tic standards. Its outstanding faculty in- 
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cludes six Nobel Prize winners—more than 
at any other university in the world—and 
the second largest membership in the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

The University of California was found- 
ed in 1868. It is largely supported by taxes 
appropriated by the California 


federal grants for research and public 
services. Private industry has also contri- 
buted many millions of dollars 
search conducted by the University. 

Oldest of the eight campuses of the 
state-wide University of California is the 
Berkeley campus. It has an_ enrollment 
of 17,000 students and covers more than 
900 acres in the foothills on the east shore 
of San Francisco Bay. 

Its position across the bay from San 
Francisco, port of entry for ships and 
cargoes from Asia and the western world, 
its extensive teaching and research facili- 
ties, and the location of the International 
House at Berkeley, offer exceptional 
opportunities in almost every field of 
study. 

The University of California at Los 
Angeles has the second largest enrollment 
in the University of California system— 
16,000 students. It serves the education 
needs of the southern part of the state. 


Like the other eight campuses, UCLA is © 


an independent unit. It has developed a 
fierce traditional rivalry with the older 
campus at Berkeley which extends into 
academic as well as athletic life. 

The 3,000-acre Davis campus is the 


largest in physical size of the University’s 
state-wide system. Set in the heart of 


Central Valley, 13 miles 
mento, the tree-lined campus and city of 
Davis are within sight of the Sierra 
mountains. About two-thirds of the cam- 
pus is devoted to facilities of the College 
of Agriculture which includes _ schools of 
veterinary medicine, food technology, 
soils and irrigation, home economics, and 
poultry science. 

The San Francisco campus is devoted 
exclusively to medical sciences. It in- 
cludes schools of medicine and nursing, 


state 
legislature. Additional revenues come from 
student fees, gifts, endowments, state and 


for re- 


horticulture. 


for oceanographic research, 


States and abroad. 
west of Sacra- | 


ing, research, 
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dentistry, pharmacy, and physical therapy, 
There are also research laboratories for 
radiology and tropical diseases. 

Atop 4,209-foot Mount Hamilton, com- 
manding the fertile Santa Clara valley, is 
the University’s world-famous Lick Obser- 
vatory. The Mount Hamilton campus is 
dedicated to study of the heavens. Its 


facilities are available not only to the staff, 


but to graduate students and _ scientists 
from universities throughout the world. 
There is the new 120-inch telescope, 


second largest in the world, a 36-inch equa- 


torial refractor, a 36-inch Crossley reflec- 
tor, and a 20-inch astrographic telescope. 
Throughout its history, Lick Observatory 


has been a prolific source of astronomical 


data and the training ground for a large 
percentage of America’s astronomers. 

In addition to its four year liberal 
arts college, the Riverside campus of the 
University of California includes. the 
world-famous Citrus Experiment Station. 
It conducts vital research in subtropical 


campus also offers a 
four-year undergraduate liberal arts pro- 
gram. The small size of classes and the 
calibre of the faculty assure close atten- 


Santa Barbara 


tion to the individual student’s needs. 
More than 40 major fields of study are 
offered here. 

The largest institution in the world 
the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography at La Jolla, 
sends vessels over the seven seas in quest 
of scientific information about the 
oceans. Each year it plays host to distin- 
guished oceanographers from the United 


In addition to these eight campuses, the 
University of California sponsors teach- 
and public programs in 
many parts of the state. The Agricultu- 


ral Extension Service, for example, main- 


tains 50 County Farm Advisers Offices. 
Last year, these offices provided informa- 
tion and assistance to 125,000 Cli 
farm families. 

The University also conducts a asia 
wide adult education program. This pro- 
gram brings. college-level classes to 
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approximately 40 communities in Califor- 
nia. It also provides educational films, 


television programs, institutes, clinics, 
workshops, concerts, short courses and 
correspondence courses to groups and 


individuals throughout the state. 

Other activities include medical and 
dental services, testing services for 
industry, studies for state and _ local 
government, and research and reports to 
business problems. 

Since its establishment, the University 
of California has developed into an im- 
portant cultural center at which the two- 
way flow of men and ideas from East and 
West converge. The West goes to the 
East, and the Orient comes to the 
Occident. 

some 1,500 students from abroad are 
currently enrolled in the eight campuses 
of the University of California. At the 
Berkeley campus, there are 81 Chinese 
students, 64 from Japan, 44 from the 
Philippines, 50 from Korea, 50 from India, 
25 from Thailand, 18 from Indonesia, 8 
from Pakistan, 5 from Malaya, 5 from 
Vietnam, 3 from Burma, andi from 
Ceylon. . 

Many students from Asia have gone 
on from the University of California to 
use their knowledge and training in the 
service of their people. 

In turn, the influence of Asia on the 
University of California has been substan- 
tial : 

The General Library of the Berkeley 
Campus, for example, has a collection of 
materials on India which covers many sub- 
jects including international relations, 
Indian law, geography, ethnology, and 
history of art. 

In 1949, Indian students at the Univer- 
sity laid the foundation for a_ collection of 
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materials on the life and work of Gandhi. 

In 1954 the Universities of California 
and Indonesia started a project under whic. 
18 American medical specialists joined tne 
faculty of the University of Indonesia while 
13 Indonesian students came to the Univer- 
sity of California for advanced medical 
training. 


Indonesian and American students also 
intiated Project Cal-Indo, an organization 
devoted to increased understanding bkc- 
tween the United States and Indones.a. 
This organization donated books in Inc.- 
nesian to the University of Californ:c. 
The exchange of books is a_ reciprecs! 
project of both Cal-Indo and its countce- 
part in Indonesia, Indo-Cal. 


The East Asiatic Library, housed 
apart rom lBerkeley’s General Library, 
ranks among the outstanding libraries ot 
its kind. It contains many volumes 11 
Chinese, Japanese and other Far Haste 
languages. Oriental history, geograpty, 
and diplomatic relations are well repre- 
sented. Many Chinese periodicals are on 
file and some 165 selected journals a:2 
received regularly from Japan. 

The Institute of Ttast Asiatic studios 
was formed on Berkeley campus in 1z«°. 
The primary purpose of the Institute is ‘> 
promote research in culture, history, anil 
current problems of China, Japan, No.ti- 
east Asia, India, Southeast Asia and tne 
islands of the Western Pacific. 


A scholarship has been established by 
the Korean-American Cultural Association. 


This scholarship is awarded to graduate 


students of Korean nationality who are 
working for master’s degrees. Winners of 
the award are often asked to assist in 
developing the Korean Collection of the 
University’s library. 








3 Ean. ang the many thousands who daily 
Ben c> the gates of Burlington House in 
ea.Cn-on, either to visit the Royal Academy 
ean interloper—or one of the various 
= bodies, including the Royal 
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meccety, for which the building was origi- 
guicdls intended, it is doubtful whether one 
Be - taousand ever glances upwards to the 
wecows above the archway. Yet these 
fooms above the archway are worthy of 
: io ore than a passing glance, for they house 
a > offices of an institution which has done 
emore than any other organisation to 
kesxc lish the present position of science in 
eaori.sin—The British Association for the 
pAdvancement of Science (B.A.). 

- Nowadays it is difficult to realise the 
pecs ion of science in 1831 when the B.A. 
feam= into being. Not only was it un- 
by fashicnable, but positively disreputable, 
sarc an article by Sir David Brewster in 
pte Quarterly Review at that time painted 
Ba very gloomy picture of the way that 
Raentific institutions had been discouraged 
mamc even abolished. He severely criticised 
metre Poyal Society and other scientific 
3 EScc aties for their failure to press the 
ack. ms of science upon the Government. 
PT ere was some justification for this criti- 
ecm as the Royal Society of that date can 
ghaicly be said to have fulfilled its promis- 
‘irg start under Charles IJ, when it in- 
poweed among its fellows not only sciertists 
= bia many of the leading men of the time 
gene even the Royal Family patronised its 
Tmeetings. 
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Brewster pointed out that not a single 
m. _osopher enjoyed a pension, or an 
a.lcwance or a sinecure, capable of support- 
fin g¢ him and his family in the humblest 
+ @rcumstances. Moreover, not one, how- 
ever eminent, enjoyed the favour of his 
: sovereign or the friendship of his ministers. 
: Khe position of men of science in Britain 
: was contrasted with that in other coun- 
‘tries. especially France, where they took 
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an active part in guiding the policies of 


their respective governments. 


Humble Beginnings 
However, the British Association has 
never concerned itself with such details as 
salaries and awards for scientific work, but 


‘confined its efforts to the wider objects for 


which it was founded. 


The first meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation was held at York in northern 
England in September 1831, under the pre- 
sidency of Viscount Milton, later Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and was attended by about 
200 “Friends of Science” including many 
outstanding men of the time. The objects 
of the Association were formally stated as 
follows : 


To give a stronger impulse and 
more systematic direction to scientific 
inquiry, to obtain a greater degree of 
national attention to the objects of 
science and removal of those disadvan- 
tages which impede its progress, and 
to promote the intercourse of the culti- 
vators of science with one another, and 
with foreign philosophers. 


From these humble beginnings the 
Association soon established its position as 
a forum for scientific discoveries and the 
attendance at its meetings rapidly in- 
creased. It met with a certain amount of 
opposition in its early years, the most 
serious, curiously enough, coming from 
some of the leading scientists, who mis- 
trusted any popularisation of science. Even 
the novelist Charles Dickens wrote a series 
of scurrilous articles about the meetings. 
in Bentley’s Miscellany later collected as 
the Mudfog Papers. The most persistent 
hostility, however, came from The Times 
which for many years refused to publish 
any accounts of the meetings except to 
hold them up to ridicule. 
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Gains Public Recognition 


It is only necessary to add that in later 
years The Times has become one of the 
greatest supporters of the British Associa- 
“tion and during the annual meetings 
devotes more of its space to scientific 
matters than at any time throughout the 
rest of the year. There is no better 
evidence of the manner in which the 
Association has succeeded in its original 
aims than the way in which, starting with 
an indifferent public and government, re- 
flected in a hostile press, the B.A. has now 
become generally recognised by all the 
more responsible authorities as a_ great 
public institution, whose reports are neces- 
sary for the information of the public. 

The annual meetings remain the: best 
> known activity of the Association and have 
been held each year since 1831 with the’ 
exception of 1917 and 1918, and 1940 to 
1946 inclusive. Their nature has changed 
very little, the organisation into sections, 
each representing some branch of science, 
having remained constant since 1832, 
although their number has increased. 

Annual Meeting Highlights 

The list of Presidents includes most of 
the great names in British science, Charles 
Darwin being a notable exception, as for, 
_ reasons of health he was unable to accept 
' office. The living past-presidents include 
two members of the Royal Family, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Windsor, who presided at the 
Oxford meeting in 1926, and H.R.H. 
the Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
president at the Edinburgh meeting in 
1951. 

The presidential addresses have gradu- 
ally become the chief scientific pronounce- 
ments of the year and are given the widest 
publicity. The meetings have often been 
the occasion for the announcement of some 
~ great new discovery, such as Sir J. J. 
_ Thomson’s address “On the Existence of 
- Masses smaller than Atoms” given at 
Dover in 1899; Clerk Maxwell’s discourse 
on molecular physics in 1873; Crookes’s 
first demonstration of the properties of a 
stream of electrons in a vacuum tube, now 
known as a cathode ray tube, at the 
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Sheffield meeting in 1879; Sir William 
Ramsy’s, announcement of the discovery 2f 
argon in 1894; and to come to more recent 
times Professor P.M.S. Blackett’s report ‘n 
1950 confirming by cosmic ray evidence the 
existence of a giant meson in the atom. 
Industrial Applications 

The applications of science to industry 
have always been a_ special feature of 
meetings of the Association. Sir Henry 
Besserner in 1856 first described his resear- 
ches which were to revolutionise the stccl 
industry; Sir Oliver Lodge in 1894 ga.» 
the first public demonstration of “wireles: ° 
and a producer-gas plant supplying «7 
Otto gas engine was shown in 1881. 
' In addition, the meetings have often 
been the scene of very heated discussiors, 
one of the more famous being the battle 
between science and orthodoxy at Oxford 
in 1860. Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
commonly known as “Soapy Sam,” gave an 
address on the Darwinian theory in which 
he showed his ignorance of the subject in 
almost every sentence. In his peroration 
he turned to Huxley and asked whether it 
was through his grandfather or his grand- 
mother that he claimed descent from a 
venerable ape. Huxley replied, “If I am 
asked whether I would choose to be 
descended from the poor animaj of low 
intelligence and stooping gait, who grins 
and chatters as we pass, or from a man. 
endowed with great ability and a splendid 
position, who should use these gifts tc 
discredit and crush humble seekers after 
truth, I hesitate what answer to make.” 
Hooker followed, and, in his own words. 
“hit him in the wind at the first shot in te2 
words taken from his own ugly mouth.” 

Impact of Science on Society 

The first great period of the Britis» 
Association extended well into the presen‘ 
century. During this period a considerabl: 
proportion of the leaders of science atten- 
ded the annual meetings regularly, ancl 
these were used as a forum for the firs’ 
public announcement of important dis- 
coveries. The Association had been success * 
ful in promoting a wide range of re- 
searches, but many of its functions had 
been taken over by the Government 
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Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, or similar bodies, founded largely 
as 2 result of its efforts. It had succeeded 
macnificently in obtaining a wider recog- 
nition of the importance of science to the 
gensral community, and in the words of 
one of our past-presidents, Sir John 
Russell, had become “an inseparable part 
of our national life.” 

Ihe Association is about to enter upon 
a second great period of useful activities. 
Mcdern science and technology is now one 
of the greatest factors in the world for 
gocd or ill. Mankind has released vast 
fe~zes of nature which he is still struggl- 
ing to control and it is more essential than 
eve> that there should be a wider under- 
stunding of the issues involved in this 
simzggle. This can only be obtained by 
g.,ing the widest publicity to important 
sc_2ntific discoveries and their impact on 
scciety. 
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Growing Appeal to the Young | 
The annual meetings of the Association 


i 


still provide an excellent opportunity for 


communications of this nature, and since 
tze war have attracted greater attendances 
tu.an ever before. In addition, a striking 
fsature of recent meetings is their growing 
avpeal to the young and already at least a 
carter of the members are students from 
colleges and universities and senior school- 
caiuldren. 

The Association is anxious to develop 
{t3is interest among the rising generation 
end through the generosity of certain 
dacnors is already in a position to undertake 
a limited expansion of its activities such 
&= arranging gatherings of special appeal 
ta young people between the annual 
rreetings. These will include lectures, 
cemonstrations, discussion groups and open 
fcrums, all designed to arouse an interest 
ix modern science, which has been aptly 
described as a fascinating mixture of ex- 
~eriment and theory, involving both 
mnanual dexterity and subtle thinking. 


Expansion Programme 
This is only one of the many ways in 
which the British Association is extending 
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its activities. Various other expansion pro- 
grammes are now under discussion, and if 
these receive the necessary financial 
support a great increase in the usefulness 
of the Association may be anticipated. As 
fuller knowledge of science and its impli- 
cations is vital to modern civilisation and 
a more intensive development and rational 
use of Britain’s potential reserves and 
talent can only be ensured by increased 
public understanding of the issues in- 
volved. In the creation of such understand- 
ing, the Association with its representative 
membership, its reputation for objective 
communications and historical prestige, is 
well qualified to make an important contri- 
bution. 

It can strengthen the links between 
scientists and laymen, and” promote the 
development and use of scientific research 
in industry and commerce, and also help 
to make the public aware of its importance. 
It can educate people in all walks of life 
to the absolute necessity of more, and 
more advanced, scientific education; and 
combat such feelings as still exist that the 
“arts” are in some ways superior to 
“science” in the education and prospects 
of the younger generation, but avoiding 
narrow specialisation at an early age. 

It hopes to bring within its orbit 
companies, firms and associations which 
have neither the means nor the opportunity 
of doing research on their own account. 
Finally it will continue to stimulate 
thought and interchange of ideas concern- 
ing scientific matters among scientists in 
their own spheres, and also between 
administrators and scientists, so that all 
may find a common forum of debate and 
ways of getting into touch with each other 
personally, avoiding the necessity of going 
through bureaucratic channels whether, 
official, commercial or industrial. 

The Association is setting a high 
standard, but its past history gives every 
confidence that its supporters will not be 
disappointed in future developments.* 


* Dr. Edward Hindle writes in The New 
Scientist, London. 
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PLANNING FOR PROSPERITY AND ACCOUNTANTS?’ ROLE IN iT 
. By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE 


[Ir is necessary at the outset, that one should 
nave an idea of the basic objects of what pla.s- 
ung is, particularly in the context of our own 
needs, If I were a poet or a philosopher I would 
wax elcquent on our country’s great past, its 
ustory and tradition, its ideas and ideals, its 
sivilizgation nearly as old and as hoary as_ re- 
sorded in history, its sense of deep spiritual 
values nourished on its own soil. I could speak 
of its Vedic forbears, its epic graiideur, its Upa- 
ushadic heights, its Bhakti cult, its banner of 
xeace and prosperity, its poets and prophets. T 
am reminded of a quotation of Mathew Arnold, 
‘The East bowed low before the blast in 
vatient deep disdain, she let the legions thun. 
ler past and plunged in deep thoughts again.” 
And we thought and we thought, while history 
nexorable as she is, a stern task master, took 
ts toll and through vicissitudes of centuries we 
vent the old way till we came face to face per- 
laps hy accident with a dynamism which the 
Vest brought us and 170 years later on the 
ateful day of 15th August, 1947, the balancc- 
heet stood as follows: “Poverty, almost un- 
elievable poverty, unemployment, pressure on 
and, death, disease and starvation, teeming 
iillions, a stagnant agriculture and industry, 
reat inequalities of income and opportunity, a 
1ounting population. Added to these was tre 
nmmediate expectation of the people. that inde- 
endence itself would without delay solve these 
roblems, that poverty and backwardness would 
isappear as if by waving a magic wand.” In 
ur new-found enthusiasm we forgot that there 
rere to be years of preparation, toil, tears and 
weat, Added to this was the sudden shock 
nd tragedy of partition. What.a colossal 
roblem it created is evident to all of us. 


T have spoken of the liabilities side. There 
rere the assets side too. The first and foremost 
rere the teeming millions—the human resources 
hich could revolutionize everything if properly 
rained and tapped. Therein comes the rvie of 
ducation. Then there was the potential wealth 


waiting to be used and utilized. Iron ore of the 
highest grade, manganese, bauxites, coal, tita- 
nium, thorium, oil, in addition to jute, tea or 
cotton. There was the highest potential ‘for 
hydro-electric power. The Brahmaputra alone 
where it leaves the deep gorge of its Himalayun 
shelter could produce millions and millions of 
killowatts of power. 


Any development. work therefore means 
that we are concerned with the shaping of future 
India. At the same. time, there is the burden of 
history on our back. Our today is mingled with 


our yesterday and our vision of tomorrow. We 


cannot leave our past, we have to work for the 
present, but we have to hook our hopes for tre 
future too. That is the great idealism of th- 
framers of our Constitution—creation of a joy- 
ous and prosperous fraternity which will deny 
the negation of Man, assume the dignity of the 
individual and reflect the unity of the Nation. 
The first positive organised overall plann- 
ing heean in 1951 though individual works suc’: 
as Bhakra, Damodar, Sindri, Hirakud, <te., 
had begun much earlier. It was the first concen- 
trated effort to utilize country’s resources with 
foreign help where necessary through democr- 
tic means achieving a social and economic up- 
lift, a new pattern of society, higher living 
standards, a richer and fuller life for the people. 


To quote the Planning Commission the 
growth envisaged for the twenty year perird 
from 1956-76 is foreseen as follows: 


(See Table on next page) 

There is one point to be explained here. 
The net investment is not the net outlay. A» 
for example the Second Plan envisages Rs. 4899 
crores expenditure in Public Sector and 
Rs. 2400 in Private Sector. Out of this about 
Rs. 1000 crores in Public Sector will be ¢€x- 
penditure on social services, and though :mpor- 
tant enough to give indirect returns in the 
shape-of better health, better facilities or better 
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Ist 2nd 
Netional Income 10,800 13,480 
Tota net investment 3,100 6,200 
Race of investment as 
per cent of natural 
1ncame ~ 7.3 10.7 
Population in million 384 408 
Capital output ratio 1.8.0 2.3.1 
Per capita income 281 331 
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insurance against riskg such as floods, epi- 
demics. it will not be investment in the account- 
Ing seLse. 


Immediately the question arises huw is 
this huge expenditure (in our sense) being 
fiannced. One must realize that this money has 
to be iound in addition to services outside the 
Plan. z.e., cost of defence, law and order, nor- 
mal Government administration and basic scr- 
vices such as P & T, etc. We require 40/0 
crores .n internal currency plus 800 crores 1 
foreign exchange and Government hoped to 
balance its ways and means budget as below: 


450 





‘axes new 
5 old 350 
800 
Other revenues 400 
Loans and smal] 
Savings 1200 
' Deficib financing 1200 
Gap : 400 ~ 
4000 
plus foreign 
assistance ~ 800 


4800 crores. 


But this is so far ag Public Sector enter- 
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ard 4th 5th Per cent in 

) 20 years 
17,260 21,680 27,270 - 152.5 
9,900 14,800 20,700 576.5 
13.7 16 170 1382.9 
434 465 500 20.2 

2.6.1 3.4.] 3.7.1 

396 466 566 939 


(The USA spends 4,800 crores in 80 days in defence alone). 


* t 


obtained by making new issues, utilising cor- 
porate profits and reserves available for :nvest- 
ment. There are other sources also such as 
finance from Managing Agents, excess profit 
tax refunds and capital from Government or 
Government financed or sponsored lending agen- 
cies such as Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporations and also direct loan. Private enter- 
prise also requires foreign exchange. Lengthened © 
suppliers’ credits sometimeg meet the need hut 
the problem is there in its acute form. Foreign 
exchange shortage has assumed such a big pro- 
portion that it has created in its train other 
problems, e.g., restriction of imports and non- 
, essential consumer goods obtained, of short- 
term credits, drawing heavily on sterling re- 
serves. There has of course been new foreigD 
investment side by side with repatriatizon of 
original capital, reconverted profits and capi- 
tal gains, particulazly in oil refineries, in drug 
manufactures, dye stuff, brick manufacturing. 


Now what exactly is the Accountants’ 
role in this great national programme both in 
publig and private sectors—is it merely to keep 
the accounts of the projects concerned as 
neatly and correctly as possible, to close its 
ledgers and journals, draw up its trading and 
profit and loss accounts or write up a balance- 
sheet for the benefits of the share-holders be :t 
the people or Government of the country or the 
individual holders of scrips? The Accountants’ 
role is of course all these but something more. 
He has to be a little dynamic too particularly 


prises ame concerned. What about Private Ser- in-the Public Sector where an Accountant-cum 
tor’s necd for capital? This is a moot question Auditor has the right to go a little beyond the 
now. Ordinarily private domestic capital is Managing Directors’ thumb impression, beyond 
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his red and blue pencil. To be brief, he can help 
in the: following way: 

(1) Planning for overall prosperity is 
very difficult and involves research 
—evaluation based not only on cor- 
_rect data but on correct interpreta- 
tion of such data whatever we may 
plan, its achievements are to be re- 
flected in rupees and pYysas and the 
accounts must give a complete finan- 
cial picture of the concern. Its inter- 
pretation jis’ also of considerable 
Importance—are We keeping accounts 
in a way that show either hidden re- 
serves, assets or liabilities? {* the 
financial aspect of a plan is based on 
rough estimates or incorrect data, 
plan estimates are sure to go awry. 


(2) We cannot afford to have unecono- 
mic and wasteful methods in the 
execution of the industrial schemes 


and projects. Elements which influ- 
ence cost vary from industry to in- 
dustry. There are various methods 
of financial control at various levels 
in the Public Sector and a Financial 
Administrator or Controller im the 
Public Sector is not necessarily an 
Accountant. Ordinarily an Accoun- 
tant as We understand him is not 
concerned with financial control at 
the pre-operation or execution stages. 
He generally comes in, when the 
money is beginning to be spent anu 
he sees it reflected in vouchers ant 
pay-orders, bank-withdrawals and 
treasury -issues—debit and credit 
notes, letters of credit and_ store 
slips. Gradually the picture of the 
outlay becomes clear to him. He can. 
if he is intelligent enough and if his 
accounts are sufficiently detailed, 
find out whether expenditure on 3 
particular item is not getting more 
than the estimated one under the 
same head. Progress of expendituré 
and ‘progress of work have to be syn- 
chronised nor that they - should tally 
at an earlier stage. To take an ex- 
ample, if building is being erected at 
Rs. 12 lakhs and the time schedule is 


one year it may be that at the end of 
3 months, the actual progress of build- 
ing work may be 4/20th while the 
money spent may be as high as 1/drd. 
Materials at site, advances, other cx- 
penditure may explain the position. 
But it is a help to the management to 
, review the position by going over 
the Accountant’s figures. 
(3) Thirdly I must come to the role of a 
Cost Accountant and the part he can 
‘play in the correct estimation and 
evaluation of expenditure. We are 
still backward in this respect and 
somewhat hesitant in adopting mcccrn 
techniques of cost control though we 
are adopting modern methods of in- 
dustrialisation which invelve hand- 
- ling of modern plant and machinery. 


Supposing the cost relating to a particular 
operation in a particular project showed in the 
accourts an unconscionably high figure, natural- 
ly any Accountant should be worried ag to why 
this shouid be so. It ig sometimes found that 
the idle time and ineffective working of the 
machinery are responsible for this and if ther: 
were a proper Cost Accounting and the Unit 
Rate had been evaluated in time, the Manage- 
ment could have taken effective steps and pre- 
vented waste and ensured economy. In 
this connection I feel that there should be a 
standard cost code for varioug utilities. I] was 
recently in USA and I found that all power- 
concerns adopt the same code. Whenever any 
one ventures into a big industrial enterprise 
there is not only to be a plant organisation, 
production planning and control but also a 
time study, operation analysis, quality control, 
job estimating and job evaluation so that ulti- 
mately manufacturing costs can be brought 
out and any element of waste be eliminated. 
Production cost represents the sum-total of ex- 
penditure incurred in converting, say raw mate- 
rials into a further product. Such costs accord- 


ing to experts who know may be computed in 
a variety of ways: 
1. By conventional financial account-_ 


ing methods. 
2. By use of cost accounting technique. 
3. By various*estimating procedures, 
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Financial accounting is concerned mainly 
with overall results. So it lacks internal dat> 
of how the various processes cost and at diffe- 
rent stages. It is not possible to keep iuven- 
torics and time statements at ench stage. Cost 
acccunting works a8 an extension of the doubl: 
entry system and records an analysis of ex 
penciture by functional activities, by plant 
divisions, by cost elements and for each com. 
ponent part. 

So the ultimate aim is to control (1) ex- 
penditure by elimination of waste, (2) t2 price 
procucts, (3) to provide a basis for operating 
polities and (4) to supply data for future 
plarning, e.g., We know distribution of 
prmmary costs and secondary distribution, 
overheads, normal burden, unit costs based o” 
effective production. A financial accountant 
is primarily interested in the compilation of 
the balarce-sheet, and the profit and loss 
statement, the forecast of the cash position 
and such other matters as are of importance 
in ~vealing the status of the business as 
affected ky external conditions. The cost 
accountant supplies the details of operations 
par-icularly those for the cost of production 
which reflect the forces at work internally, 
€.g., by evaluating purchase prices, idle tim 
of ‘abour, machinery, etc., or man hours, 


tempo and the rate of utilisation .of raw 
materials, 
These are some of the roles which an 


Accountant has to play in the growing economy 
of the country. Let us not forget that adminis- 
tration in the past had hardly any collectivised 
social objectives and were not involved too 
much in business either following a laissez juire 
pelicy. The administrative and accounting 
machinery was geared to.a primary object. This 
inherited machinery today is neither adequate 
nor apprcpriate to meet our growing demand to 
plan for prosperity but no form of administra- 
tior can remain static. We have to introduce 
new ideas even in our accounting and 
finencial system. But there is one basic differ- 
7] 
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ence which we cannot forget: while in private 
busintss managers and promoters have a_,cefi- 
nite financial] stake which controls them from 
committing financial harikari, in the case of 
State undertakings that incentive ig not absent 
but impersonal and it is all the more nec¢ssary 
that We should evolve a proper financial and 
accounting control which should safcguard the 
interests of the common taxpayer and the man 
in the street. The checks and balances over 
which. the new managers of public undertakings 
scem to chafe about in comparison to those of 
private undertakings are therefore fiindaiien- 
tal. That is why the accounting and audit 
authorities question even the propriety of 4 
particular ¢xpenditure even when there is pro- 
per sanction behind it, which a company accoun- 
tant would never do. 

The adoption of a socialist pattern of 
society as well ag the need for a planned and 
rapid development which the Parliament and 
Government of the country have accepted make 
large demands on the country’s resources of not 
only technical and managerial personnel but of 
trained accountants also. To quote an apt 
phrase: “We are making the first breach in the 
barrier of poverty” which had long held back 
India’s economy and every one of us has to 
play a part in this mounting drama in writing 
this great saga of Fate and Faith and Accoun- 
tants have definitely an honourable part to 
play. I recall the great words of our Prim#a 
Minister: “We are concerned with the shaping 
of future India. It is, therefore, with a sense of 
the burden of history upon me, upon us, that I 
face this problem. It is also with a great sense 
of humility because however great, however 
competent We may consider ourselves, we are 
small in relation to this mighty theme that 1s 
the building up of India.” In that faith let us 


live and work.* 





* A summary of a speech delivered at the, 
annual meeting of the Chartered Accountants’ 
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EXPORTS AND THE THIRD PLAN ' 
By L. D. JOSHI, m.com., p.P.A., 


Lucknow 


SHRI Kanungo in his opening speech si the 
first meeting of the Standing Committr: of 
the Export Promotion Advisory Council hel: 
recently at New Delhi, emphasized the impor- 
tance and urgency of stepping up exports ‘ust 
only for balancing the current trace but for 
Strengthening the economy from the long-term 
point of view. An attempt will be made to 
examine how far such emphasig is soundly 
based. 

As is well-known the present foreign-ex- 
change crisis is the result of an inadequat-iy 
controlled import policy, and withthe  sliake- 
up brought about hy this situation and the 
heart-seafching that it followed, it looks that 
such a situation will not recur. But’to think 
that the solution of the current crisis lies in 
the stepping up of exports is to be obliviou, of 
the facts for ag everybody knows, our exports 
are not so elastic, more so in a short period cf 
time. The solution of the current foreign ex- 
change deficit lies in exercising a arcater 
selective control over the imports with a view 
that no addition henceforth is mae to the 
deficit. This calls for a greater degree cf con- 
trol over the import policy—its framinz and 
execution, and the planning of foreign trade. 

It is also fallacious to assume that ‘the 
strengthening of the economy from the _ long- 
term point of view’ also rests on ‘stepping up 
exports’. Foreign market is the least depend- 
able and it is a wonder how even respon-ible 
people refuse to learn from the experience both 
of ours and of other countries that one cannut 
count upon the foreign market. The foreign 
market itself is shrinking and the days are 
gone when anything could find a market at 
any price, Almost every country of the werld 
is on the threshold of industrialisation with 
" tHe result that foreign markets now are !imi- 
ted. In fact, looking at the tariff restrictions 
in various countries, it, seemg there is a cdiffe- 
rence of degree only in the conditions of world 
trade obtaining at present and those during 
the thirties of the present century. Whatever 
foreign markets there are, the buyess therein 
are very discerning and only a product of sufh- 
ciently good quality and cheaper in price can 


University 


find a support. Unfortunate as it 1s, our wares 
have earned a bad reputation in the foreign 


-market (for which both the business  cunimua- 


nity and the government is responsibl’. the 


former for resorting to malpractices aad the 


latter for failing to take steps to check thera) 
and whatever foreign markets we had hive 
been lost and are still being lost. Our texti-- 
industry has a sorry tale to narrate.* Onecr 
such conditions it would be unwise to j.lec: 
reliance on the foreign markets. If at all we 
wish to enter the world market with a view to 
earning substantial foreign exchange, we sl:a'l 
have seriously to think about problems such as 
those of reducing costs and the promotion en 
ensuring integrity in business dealings. 
Looking at the emphasis which is being 
placed upon the encouragement of exports, it 
seems as if we are planning solely for expor*. 
It hag been said that we are producing more 
steel for exporting it and we learn that tric? 
enquiries are already being made in antiripa- 
tion of production. The same seems to be the 
purpose behind the higher targets of produe- 
tion of cement, coal, textiles, sugar, cashew- 
nuts, tea, fans and so on. It almost looks as if 
the mythical ‘common man’ for the benefit of 


* Japan had been our traditional rival 
in the textile market. Lately however, Cnina 
is emerging as another tough competitor in this 
marke, China is reported to be selling a cheap 
perfumed cloth of gay design in the Est 
Asian markets, which retain its perfume for at 
least five cold washings, and this cloth is find 
ing a ready market. Ceylon a very good mir- 
ket for our South Indian handloom ‘lungics’ 
has been recently closed and import of such 
material has been banned by the Government. 
Our tea exports are meeting with competition 
from the Ceylonese and Indonesian tea. 

Probably, Manganese and Mica are the 
two raw-materials in which we can still claim 
our supremacy. But in view of the fact tact 
these are minerals of which we do not ‘ive 
unlimited reserves and also that our strength 
would lie only in the development of inaus- 
tries where these can be utilized, export oi 
these minerals is hardly beneficial for us in the 
long run. 
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which all the planning was being done either 
has in his possession all these and other things 
in plenty or that he does not need them at al. 
Actually, however, the conditions are different. 
We do not know the ‘common man’ but we do 
know the consumer, and we also know that 
the consumer wants these commodities but he 
is unable to get them at the price which he 
can afford. The Indian consumer has suffered 
for almost a quarter of a century by paying 
higher prices for the protection of the indus- 
tries. He has been suffering for about g decad> 
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ing of resources is of utmost importance but al-- 
most everywhere we. see the utter disregard of 
much-needed austerity and the sad spectacle of 
money being wasted on fancy schemes. (Ts 
my mind, the introduction of decimal coinage 
and metric system of weights and measures are 
two such schemes among many. Decimal coia. 
age has already confused the system of pay- 
ment and the metric system will confound fur- 
ther the confused system of weights and méa- 
sures prevailing in India). There is an urgent 
need, therefore, of laying down a scheme 0{ 


now by paying a lot through higher prices and priorities, and strictly adhering to it. Defining 


nigher taxes for the sake of development. 
When at last the undertakings for which 
she consumer hag suffered start bearing fruits 
ae is deprived of their use. Hither he 
s not allowed to have them or he is asked to 
2ay So much that he cannot utilise them. Tl.c 
“ragedy is heightened when he is further asked 
-o pay a little more for his consumption i2 
wrder that exports may be subsidized e.g., in 
the case of sugar. This only shows how littic 
B our planning sensitive to the needs of our own 
consumer. 


Unfortunately our planning is dependent 
=) much on things foreign that it looks as if 
ve have nothing of our own to spare for our 
cevelopment. All through the Plan we Lear 
anout foreign exchange, foreign loans, foreign 
markets, foreign tourists, foreign machinery, 
fereign experts and even foreign ideas. Such 
a excessive dependence on foreign sources is 
b.:d for us and it is essentia] that our people 
stould feel that the planning is by them and 
for them, This can happen only when, firstly, 
instead of depending upon things foreign we 
depend upon our own and, secondly, we take 
in:o consideration the needs of our consumers 
ard plan for them. Jt may be that our Plann- 
int will not be so ambitious _ statistically 
spraking, but even in its modesty it will give 
sa-isfaction to the consumer who will feel him- 
sek identified with it. 


It is, of course, true that our resources are 
ine dequate compared to our needg but it is als 
trie that tog much dependence on: foreign assis- 
tarce kills local initiative besides 
the borrower to all sorts of restrictive condi- 
tioas, and that facile credit leads to unproduc- 
tive expenditure. In Planning proper husband- 


subjecting: 


the ‘hard core’ of the Second Plan was 
bably the realisation of this fact. 

Certain conclusions, therefore, emerge from 
the above discussion and a few tentative sug 
gestions can now be given towards the seat; 
lation of the Third Plan: 


1. Let the Third Plan be a modest Plan 
with the object of removing the stresses 
and strains, and consolidating our eco- 
nomy. There is no use starting more 
and more undertakings in the public 
sector if the existing units cannot be 
managed well. Similarly, there is little 
use in imposing newer and newer taxes 
unless the existing ones can be gathered 
successfully. 


pro- 
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It is common knowledge _ 


that our administrative structure has not - 
been able to. cope with the vastly en-. 


larged functions 


of administration—in¥ 


many cases it has proved to be a virtual ° 


bottleneck. Steps must be taken to recti- 
fy this state of affairs. 

%. Targets should be framed keeping in 
mind the requirements of the people. 
Howsoever much we may claim to have 
progressed, food, clothing and shelter still 
remain the basic problems for the large 
mass of. people. In the light of these 
requirements policies pursued so far mav 
be critically 
necessary. 


examined and modified, iL. 


3. We should not run after the mirage ots 
foreign markets at the expense of our 


own people. We must seriously examine 
the possibilities of reduction of costs of 
our products and discouragement of im- 
ports. A certain amount of imports will, 
of course, be inevitable to maintain our 
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economy, and, to pay for them attempt 
should be made to enlarge our foreign 
exchange earnings from sources other 
than the export of commodities, e:g., 

7 development of shipping. It shall not be 
out of place to mention that tourism as 
an industry has failed to be an economic 
proposition considering the vast sums of 
money spent on its development and the 
meagre earnings acquired. 

Our planning should be tackled on a 

war-level, that is to say, austerity 

measures should be imposed and effective- 

ly implemented. Thig will require a 

greater degree of administrative vigilance 

on the part of the government and self- 
restraint on the part of the people. 

5. Finally, let us make an attempt to depend 
On our own resources. Self-sufficiency in 
food will contribute a great deal towards 
this. India has always been an agricul. 
tural country and it is still a truism that 
her prosperity even to-day lies in the 
development of her agriculture. TI have 
just one humble suggestion to offer fcr 
achieving higher production of food- 
grains, which, if implemented, would be 
a bold step in the right direction. Let 


oy 
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the water and power of the river val: y 
projects be made free or nomim::!y 
charged for a peroid of five years. It !.:.~ 
been stated both by Government spox-s- 
men and others that there is inadequaie 
utilization of the water and power of tive 
projects, for which a number of rea sous 
have been given, an important reson 
being the unhelpful rate pohtcy purrvis 
by the authorities. If the rates ..°: 
lowered or totally done away with fo 
period of five years, this will not «uly 
lead to a greater utilization of thes: 
sources but coupled with the propa. 
for better farming practices, will :-9 
ensure a greater yield of food and 1: "- 
food crops. We are importing every yiur 
food-grains worth a hundred crores on 
an average. The loss to the Governmini 
on account of the reduction of rates wi'! 
not probably exceed this figure but the 
loss will be more than compensated by an 
increased production of food-grains on 
which our planning rests. 


welia 
on ee 


The logic of the situation demands us to 5¢ 
self-sufficient and it is this fact which has to ¥e 
recognised while drafting the Third Plan. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN WEST BENGAL 
By SANTOSH KUMAR BANERJEE 


Artrr 11 years since independence, our country 
has not very much progressed in the educational 
sphere. The percentage of literacy for the whole 
of India is still 16.61, which is much below the 
figure of any Western country. The percentage 
of literacy in West Bengal at 24.02 is, however, 
comparatively higher than that of many other 
States except Kerala with 40.88, which is the 
, highest in India. Education is the responsibility 
of the State Governments, the Union Govern- 
ment confining its activities to the eo-ordina- 
tion of facilities and determination of standards 
in respect of higher education or researcl., 
scientific and technical education. 

; a problem of Secondary Edueation in 


West Bengal has already drawn the attention 
of both Government and the educationist-  o 
repute. With the object of removing <:c 
lacunae, a Statutory Board of Secondary Tie- 
cation with a large elective element was sci up 
by the Government for the State. But inst:::1 
of improving, the conditions became such 137° 
the Government had to supersede it for 
time being. The Secondary Education Bill a ~- 
ing at the improvement of the system and ::!- 
up is now before the State Legislative Assen... 


: ji* 


Tt is not possible for Government alone in 
any country to carry on the system of education 
specially secondary education, if ready and wil: 
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ling co-operation does not come from the pco- 
ple. The Government can set up a Board or a 
Commission, but if its members, who come 
from the people in general, are not fully con- 
scious of their tasks and duties, it is sure to end 


in failure, Any individual member of the pub- 


lie whether he is a member of such a Board or 
Commission, should have the earnest desire of 
effecting some improvement in the sphere in the 
part of the country he belongs to. Ther? 
should be no politics or party consideratiors 
in .is suggestions or the help he renders to the 
cause of education. 


Tracuers’ Ror 

In the sphere of Secondary Education the 
teachers play a great role. It is no doubt a 
matter of regret that they are not getting ad>- 
quate emoluments to enable them to enjoy the 
elemental necessities of life, but if they care t6 
remember the lot of their predecessors 1 this 
prezession, they will find that they too were 
not above worries. The difference between pre- 
seni-day teachers and the teachers of old is 
thas the latter were satisfied and content witl 
their simple ways of living if they had worthy 
studants who were devoted to study . and 
obedient and who could bring fame to their tea- 
chers by their own success. The present-day 
teaeners do not seem to care so much for the 
quality of students they teach, but think mor? 
of their cwn sufferings. Indeed the proverb 
“Plain living and high thinking’ specially 
applicable in the case of teachers of our country 
is not paid any heed to by the teachers of 
modern days so far as its underlying principle 
is concerned. 

It is high time when a serious considera- 
tion is to be paid by all sections of the people 
towards the problem of secondary education and 
its early and easy solution. The people of tre 
courtry have no less responsibility in this 
mézzer than the Government. Until and un. 
less they wholeheartedly co-operate with the 
Gcvernment in effecting an all-round improve- 
ment in the standard and method, of Secondary 
Ecacation, no scheme of Government or any 
*stetutory board set up by them can achieve the 
desired results. 





' private schools should receive ‘priority’ 
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It seems that the students in Governmen: 
schools are subject to better discipline and 
teaching as these schools are under the direct 
supervision of Government and manned by 
better-paid and qualified teaching staff. J 
does not of course mean that in private schools 
there is a dearth of qualified and experienced | 
teachers, but due to various influences, inelud- 
ing political and economic, most of the teachers 
‘are unable to devote their whole energy and 
time towards the education of the students 
placed under their charge. It is, therefore, in 
the interest of the public in general that the 
consi- 
deration from Government for meeting their 
urgent and pressing demands. Along with the 
provision of better conditions of service, sala- 
ries and allowances for the teaching staff en- 
gaged in private schools the Government 
should, I think, consider whether the Head- 
masters, who are the “main springs” of such in- 
stitutions, should not be made permanent officers, 
of the State. If these Head-masters are taken in 
the permanent employment of Government anv 
given adequate pay and allowances and they 
are subject to transfer from one school te 
another after specific periods, I think, the at. 
mosphere in a particular school wilynot b+ 
monotonous for them as it is now, and they wil 
be outside any influence of a Managing Com- 
mittee or a political party or group. A Confe: 
rence of such Head-masters can be arranged 4 
from time -to time under the Chairmanship o° 
the Director of Public Instruction and in thi 
way they can have opportunities of mutually 
discussing and finding out ready solutions of 
many difficult problems that confront them in 
the discharge of their day-to-day duties. This 
will also give an impetus to other private 
school teachers to do their work more sincerely 
as they can as well expect to be promoted one 
day to the ranks of Head-masters and thus be 
rewarded for their’ honest labour in the cause 
of education of the boys reading in their 
schools, and, in this way the joint co-operation of 
the Head-masters and teachers of private % 
schools with the Government can help a great 
deal to improve the present condition of Sccon- 
dary Education in the State of West Bengal. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review, But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc, are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


ENGLISH 
INTERPRETER OF BUDDHISM TO 
THE WEST: SIR. EDWIN ARNOLD: By 
Brooks Wright. Bookman Associates, Inc. New 
York, 1957. Pp. 187. Price four dollars. 


This is a very well-written account, from 
the pen of a discerning critic, of the remarkably 
varied and eventful career of a great English- 
man in the Victorian era. It tells the story of 
the hero’s parentage, birth and education, of 
his first appointment (1857) in India (as 
Principal, Deccan College, Poona), which 
opened to him ‘the beauty of the Sanskrit 
classics and the sublimity of Hinduism’ (p. 31), 
of his forty years’ association (1860-1899) with 
the Daily Telegraph (the first penny newspaper 
in London) when he took part in chronicling 
and in some measure guiding the course of 
events during the era of high watermark of 
Britain’s greatness (p. 39), of his world-tours 
in course of which he undertook very successful 
lecturing campaigns in America and was re- 
ceived as an honoured guest in India and 
Ceylon as well as in Japan, of his last years and 


of his death at the ripe old age of 74 (1904)... 


In between these phases of his career is told the 
story of his happy domestic life and of his com- 
position of literary workg of an astonishingly 
varied range. As an associate of the Daily Tele- 
graph he took a leading part mm organizing the 
‘archaeological expedition of George Smith 
in Mesopotamia (1873) and the expedition of 
gcographical discovery in Central Africa by 
Uenry Stanley (1874-1877). A born master of 
languages, hé drew the material of his com- 
‘positions equally from the ancient Greek and 
Latin and Sanskrit as well as Persian and 
Arabic literature and from the literature of 
mcdiacval and modern Japan. In politics he was 
a, liberal at home and an imperialist abroad. It 
is, however, a tribute to his extraordinary 
generosity and foresight that he could foresee 
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a time when the British would have to curs - 
India because of her assimilation of Wesicrn 
ways of thought (and specially science and 
technologv), and he advised his countrymen to 
work for such a consummation as the cnly 
natural and right one (p. 64). Among his 
poetical compositions inspired by Indian thouzhé 
the first place belongs to The Light of Asta cle- 
picting the early life of the Buddha. This 
famous work commanded a phenomenal sale in 
England and in America, wag translated ints 
German, Dutch, French, Czech, Italian, Swedish 
and other Janguages and was reproduced on ths 
stage and on the screen while it inspired a num- 
ber of imitations by lesser authors. Other works 
of Indian inspiration were Arnold’s translation 
of the Bhagavad-Gita. (‘The Song Celestial) 
land the Gita-Gownda (The Indian Song of 
Songs’). After 1890 Japan cast the same spol 
over Arncld that had been cast before by India, 
and he published ‘an impressive series of pocms, 


plays, essays and translations, reflecting tis 
view of Japanese life and character. It 1s 
characteristic of Arnold’s versatility that he 


wrote during these years a long pocm on the 
life and teachings of Jesus entitled The Light of 
the World (refiecting his theological belief in 

Jesus as ‘the most, perfect revelation of Cicer 

truth to man’ but ‘not himself a god,’ (p. 148), 

a, systematic discussion of the doctrine of ivi- 

mortality of the soul, and a number of po'ris 
dealing with the civilization of Ancient gyn. 

We can well conclude our notice of this inc 

work by quoting an extract from the autho-'s 
concluding estimate of Arnold’s life and charne- 

ter. ‘He was a man who won recognition as 2 

journalist, lecturer and poet, who was a petron 

of scholarship and exploration, who mastered 2* 
dozen languages and a half dozen religions. . . 

His permanent achievement was to scrve as & 
bridge between the East and West.” 

: U.N. Guosuan 
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~NDIAN ADMINISTRATION: By Asok 
Cha-da, George Allen and Unwin Lid., Lon- 
dot 1958. Pp. 274, Price 25, 3 

-n1 the days when the, Indian Adminis- 
tret.cn functioned under the mantle of 
Imperial guardianship, the curiosity of 
foreigners ‘was excited less by its hieratic 
excellence than by the oddities of Nature 
in cndia and the eccentricities of her 
customs. Times have changed. Politically, 
Indiz. claims to be the bastion of democracy 
in the East; economically, she has become 
one xf the biggest fields for foreign invest- 
mer: How well the Administration is 
faricg since the ‘departure of the British, 
is ne longer a matter of idle curiosity for 
the anxious investors in finance and 
idec_ogy. 

This book will not disappoint them. Mr. 
Chanda is himself a high administrator and 
wriz2s with a personal knowledge of the 
major administrative problems. He does 
for Indian administration what Gunther did 
for 1ournalism. His book is a triptych—the 
three main pieces being the Parliament, the 
Executive and the Financial , Adminis- 
tratizn. He is a modest man; he describes 
the =tudy as a profile but considering the 
amcunt of ground it covers, it could be the 
physiology, it certainly is the anatomy and 
to -adge by the observations, such as 
(Fublic Accounts Committee) “Most of 
the members have been brought up in the 
barz=n wilderness of opposition and have 
devzloped a profound distrust of bureau- 
cracy,” can even be the endocrinology of 
the Indian Administration. Each main 
topic is introduced by a historical survey, 
each organisation is measured against its 
Brith counterpart, often embellished with 
the zruits of experience garnered from the 
Freach or the United States systems and 
inter_arded with much useful criticism. 


The criticisms are at times provocative. 
Ther suffer In some cases from over-com- 
pression and to the unsophisticated some 
of them may be misleading if not mischie- 
vous. Admittedly, the search for prece- 
den:s exasperates one at times to the point 
of «chad. Admittedly, they are often used 
by the idle to spare the exertions of fresh 
*thonght. But their utility, in the context 
of s democracy, in ensuring fairness, 
unizcrmity of treatment and impartiality, 
is uxzquestionable. The answer to “Prece- 
dents and continuity are not so important 
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today as they were in the past..... ” is in 
the pages of elementary books such as 
Sautoy’s The Col Service. | 

British analogies have been heavily 
drawn upon. The efficiency of the British,- 
Civil Service today is partly due to the 
determined absorption in its higher grades | 
of the best intellects that the best schools 
and the best Universities in the U.K. have 
to offer and partly due to the existence 
of public traditions which the civil servants 
share in common with politicians and 
public men outside nurtured by the same 
schools, Universities and institutions. The 
conditions are different in India. 


Lastly, judgment is largely a matter 
of knowledgeably balancing the pros and 
the cons of an issue. Herbert Simon in his 
book Administrative Behaviour says: “The 
task of decision involves three steps 
(i) the listing of all the alternative strate- 
gies; (ii) the determination of all the con- 
sequences that follow upon each of these 
strategies and (ili) the comparative evalua- 
tion of these sets of consequences.” Kffi- 
ciency in judgment and decision varies 
directly with knowledge of the world and 
maturity but inversely with the need to 
court popularity. In the present conditions 
in India, the choice between them may not 
be easy. . The problem is not only how to 
raise the standard of efficiency . and 
judgment, where necesary, by training on 
the job as in the U.K. or by’ professional 
training as in say France but that also of 
how to reconcile the claims of efficiency 
with those of popularity and with those 
of enthusiasm for things local on which 
much emphasis is naturally laid in the 
growing welfare state. 


The' theories do not appear to be 
adequately weighed against the practical 
and the sociological backgrounds. This is 
not to say that the case made by Mr. 
Chanda is incapable of standing its own 
ground or to detract form the considerable 
merits of the book. The contribution mace 
by Mr. Chanda to the scanty literature to- 
day on public administration in India is , 
so timely and valuable that one earnestly ~ 
hopes that others as literarily gifted as he 
would take up the challenge of the sugges- 
tions with which the book is replete and 
take them a stage further. ; 


Marcaren Basu 
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BAL-GANGADHAR TILAK (A narrative 
and interpretative review of hig life, career and 
contemporary events): By T. V. Parvate. 
Navajban Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 
Price Rs, 7. 


To celebrate Tilak’s birth centenary, the 
celebration committee, with Shri Morarji Desai 
as chairman, offered a prize of Rs.- 10,000 to the 
best biography of Tilak in English, Sub- 
sequently, either, according to the judges, there 
was such a neck to neck race in quality, or com- 
promise being the soul of wit exercising its sway 
on the Congress leaders, three books were ad- 
judged ‘the best’? and the prize money was 
divided. The book under review is one of the 
three. There is a fetling in Maharastra that 
the committee’s enthusiasm was an ‘election 
propaganda’ and a ‘hoax’ such as to justify 
even one of the prize-winners to say so in the 
Preface of his book. 

Our author has chalked out a new line to 
highlight his interpretation of Tilak as ab- 
solutely constitutional. He hag disinterred some 
incidents only to explain .away that ‘Tilak’s 
deep interest in the Revolutionary movement 
and resort to arms in compassing the freedom 
of India is academic. “The Mutiny of 1857,” 
this is how the author begins Tilak—page 8, 
“must have taught him that the secret of 
British power Jay in its superior civilization 
and organization and that collection of a f¢w 
fire-arms and slaughter of a few white men 
would not shake the well-established British raj 
in India.*’ The sneer at the Revolutionary party 
is unfortunate and uncalled for. Any way, the 
author sums up Tilak and we have the following 
at page 500: “It was, therefore, a practical and 
deliberate conviction of his, reached by him and 
his colleagues like Agarkar at the very begin- 
ning of their public life that lawful and consti- 
tutional action, education of public opinion and 
organization to follow deliberately-taken re- 
solves were the only means open to them for the 
services of the people.” So strongly the author 
feels about it that he has fallen foul of those 
—and with them are clubbed the C.I.D. spies— 
who believed that Tilak ‘was something much 
more than a mere militant, aggressive, constitu- 
tional and lawful agitator,’ Tilak was misunder- 
stood because, the author says, ‘his criti- 
cism of government measures was quite often 
very strong, he employed violent language, 
showed_temper and sometimes used such con- 
demnatory language as amounted to vilification,’ 
The author would not even stand Tilak being 
called the Father of Indian Unrest, which is, 
he says ‘a, left-handed compliment.’ 


\o7 


The piccure, given above, is not in accora wih 
the popular notion of Tilak; not in accord wit? 
what Gandhiji said of him that ‘he considrrs 
that everything is fair in politics,” not in accor’ 
with what Romain Rolland understood him to 
be believing and saying that ‘in politics evcry- 
thing is justified.’ Never mind, the author i. to 
be admired for hig courage of conviction. Tor 
kindred spirits, according to the author, ‘Dics 
bhai, Gandhiji and Jawaharlalji must remain as 
outstanding landmarks in India’s march tow: ds 


Swaraj.’ We have also from him that “the sold 


of India’s present leadership has been burnt iv. 
the Gandhian furnace, melted and made sr itt 
in the Gandhian crucible, hammered on tlie 
Gandhian anvil and has been polished by ‘he 
Marxian process of approach to affairs of lis.” 
There is a tide in the affairs of man; let #211 
tide be our author’s. 


Joces ©. Bor. 


SANSKRIT 
MULAMADHYAMIKA-KARIKA OF 
NAGARJUNA (Chaps. I—V) Pt. I: Transliled 
into English and Bengali with notes by Piaf. 
Herambanath Chatterjee, Published by ‘ke 
author, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Pp. i-arw 
+- 39. \ 

The book under review is the outecme 
of erudition, precision and a_ close acqui- 
intace with the Madhyamika schooj of 
Philosophy can be traced to the teaching | 
of Buddha. Buddha called his ethical 
teaching the Middle Path. In fact the 
Madhyamika philosophy seeks to repudiate 
all extreme positions—subjectivism of the 
Yogacharas or realism of the Vaibhasikus. 
Nagarjuna (lst century A.D.), one cf ‘the 
greatest thinkers of India is admitted tc be 
the earliest exponent of this school of 
thought. His Mulamadhyamakarika seived 
as an impetus to the later writers of this 
school. Nagarjuna’s work is pregnant +vith 
abstruseness of thought. It is Candra‘<'rti 
who made‘a bold attempt in unfolding ‘he 
deeper subtleties of Nagarjuna’s standpu nt. 


The present editor has exhibited his 
eruditicn in delineating the formid‘tble | 
logical subtlelies in a lucid manner. “he 


book is enriched by introduction whicl as - 
a whole, compresses within its limited «:m- 
pass the history as well as the philo-:; hi- — 
cal implications of the four Budch:stic 
schools of realism and idealism. The cait8r - 
has amply brought out the various mis-_ 
conceptions regarding the exact implication 
of sunyaita. His dissertation on suryata 
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abainds in original reflections and reveals 
an injependent and effective thinking. The 
int-cduction also contains a summary of 
the arst five chapters. The Bengali trans- 
lati: r based on the commentary of Chandra- 
kiri_, is quite readable. The reviewer feels 
no nésitation in asserting that the present 
pulcication will be welcomed by all lovers 
of fenskrit learning specially by all serious 
stucents of Buddhist Philosophy. 


GOPIKAMOHAN BHATTACHARYA 
_ BENGALI 


ZATABDIR SISU-SAHITYA (1818-1918) : 
By Khagendranath Mitra. Vidyodaya Library 
Privits Ltd., 72, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Calutia-9, Price Rs. 7. 

The author is a well-known writer 0% 
chilercn’s books. Indeed children’s literature 
and tke history of -children’s literature are not 
the same thing, for literature is born of 
imagination and history is the product of re- 
scar |. study and mastery of facts. As regards 
his ooksg written for children though Khagen- 
draiath Mitra is mainly an imaginative writer, 
he |i succeeded to a high degree in bringing 
out 1 comprehensive history of children’s 
liter ture during the period of a hundred and 
one tars (1818-1918). We have a history of 
Bengali literature enriched by contributions of 
mod ra research, but up to now scholars have 
almcs- neglected children’s literature, and an 
acco:nt of its rise and growth has been long 
due. “he author has done well to remove a 
long f2lt want. He is a pioneer in the field. The 
book 3:3 divided into two parts. The first part 
is cCazerned with periodicals meant for children, 
the =ccond part deals with books. The first 
part is again subdivided into two sections: 
peric lizalg of the nineteenth century and those 
of tLs twentieth century. It is interesting to 
note that children’s magazines preceded the 
publ cxtion of children’s books by several years. 
Digai-shan, a monthly published by the Baptist 
Miss cn of Serampore, though ostensibly meant 
for yaLngmen, is, according to the author, the 
first clildren’s magazine. The publication of 
Sakk, 21 1883, under the editorship of Pramada 
Chata+ Sen, is a landmark in the history of 
chilckcn’s periodicals. The author divides the 
secor 1 part into three sections: the era of the 
‘Scho I-book Society, the era of Vidyasagar, 
arti hs post-Vidyasagar era. According to the 
auth:r, the story of Bhuban im Vidyasagar’s 
Bar 1-parichay, Dwitiya-bhag, ig the first real 
shor story in Bengali literature. Though the 
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earliest, 2 powerful story of the type is rare i 
the realm of Bengali short story. Two names, 
those of Jogindranath Sarkar and Upendra- 
kishore Roy Choudhuri, should ever be remem- 
bered as the two great pioneers in the field of 
children’s literature. Sri Mitra has, through 
oversight, omitted the mame of Manomohan 
Basu. He is the author of Padyamala, Jadu- 
gopal Chattopadhyay is the compiler of Padya- 
path. Covering 240 pages, demy octavo, 
Satabdir Sisu-Sahitya or Children’s Literature 
of the Century, though research-work, ig never 
dull reading. Khagendranath Mitra knows how 
to presert facts in an attractive form. 
SATLENDRAKRISHNA Law 


BRISTI YADI ASE (If Rain Comes): By 
Samir Chowdhury. Charu Sahitya Prakashanee, 
68, Bhupendra Basu Avenue, Calcutta-4, 1958. 
Py. 56. Price Rs. 2.00. | : 


Samir Chowdhury, the author of this col- 


x 


lection of poems, is one of the talented Bengali — 


poets of the younger generation whose life is 
threatened by the moral tuberculosis. When 1 
first came into contact with his poems on the 
pages of the now defunct Nutaner Sandhane, 


which was spiritual offspring of Shri Sisir Ray, _ 


I was at once struck by the beauty and force 
of hig language and the depth of his emotion. 
No reader of this volume can fail to be im- 
pressed ky the poems. Shri Subhash Mukho- 
padhyaya, one of the foremost poets of Bengal, 
truly says in his foreword to the book: “The 
poems are all written with death at the door. 


Yet there is no whimpering or complaint. He is * 


always faced towards life. There is no surren- 
der, but the will to fight it out—an acute con 
sciousness of the present permeating all 
through.” 

SuBHAsSH CHANDRA SARKER 


SRI CHAITANYA’ VIJAYA BA NAMA- 
MAHIMA: By Bhavam Bhattacharya. To be 
had of Sarasvata Mandir, 1, Ramesh Mitra 
Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta, Price Rs. 2. 


A drama based on incidents connected 
with the lives of Sri 
great disciple Haridasa. Sri Chaitanya’s 
spiritual attainments and courage and 
Haridasa’s devotion to him have been par- 
ticularly stressed. Materials have been 
gathered from the important biographies of 
Chaitanya: The theme here is more. 
important than literary craftsmanship. 


D. N. Mooxersra 


Chaitanya and his~ 
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HINDI 


BANGLA AUR USKA SAHITYA: By 
Hansa Kumar Trwart. Rajakamal Prakashan, 
New Delhi. Pp. 146. Price Rs. 2. 


‘ Sometime back Saraswati Sahakar, Delhi, 
under the general editorship of Shri Kshema- 
chandra “Suman,” embarked on the commend- 
able project of acquainting the Hindi-knowing 
public with short histories of the various 
regional literatures, which constitute the corpus 
of Indian literature. The present volume per- 
tains to Bengali literature. In a brief compass 
the author has covered a very wide ground, 
indeed, from the early beginnings of the Bengali 
language to the age of Rabindranath. His treat- 
ment of the subject is objective and assess- 
ments and evaluations fair. 
G. M. 
GUJARATI 


_GANDHI-NASTIK-SAMVADA (Tran- 
slation from ‘An atheist with Gandhi’): Nava- 





and spiritnal. 


Says the author, It is spiritual awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS 
Part One: The Philosophy of Eternal Religion ; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History-Maker ; The Avatara as 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri- Krishna ; 
Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The Greatness of Shankaracharya ; Shri 
Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 
The Holy Mother ; Shri Narayana’ Guru—An Appreciation 


- Part Two: Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion and The Spirit of Enquiry ; 
Role of Religion in Politics; The Administrator in a Welfare State; Law, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 
- . By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. It is an 
answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—social, political, economic, 
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jiban Prakasan Mandir, Ahmedabad, J'lu, 


L956. Price ten annas. 


G. Ramchandra Rao, a professed ath <i 
but philanthropist, had exchanged Ietters with 
Gandhiji and had also met him and naturally 


on the topic of atheism. But even Gandhiji \ ith 


his ‘One step enough for me’ and Ramehanc rj! 
Goraji with his strong atheistic convictions 
could meet on some common ground—the ¢: nt 
of the people. 


The detached soul of Gandhiji comes out 
very clear in these pages, and it is seen how {us 
approach was scientific rather than dogni:': 
Gandhiji’s letters in original recall a numln vi 
associations which bring into relief his cha‘: (vr 
and stand. The book should find its way io 
every library where Gandhi literature is fpyour- 
ite reading. 


r 


P. R. Sin 
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Society, and The Citizen ; The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 


Neatly printed and excellently got up 
Pages : 244. + vi 


Crown Octavo 


Price: Rs. 3 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4 WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA 13 





Indian Periodicals 


Towards Harmony 
Prabuddha Bharata observes editorially: 
It is easy to see that religions agree 
on some of the most vital factors that are 
caculated to sustain and advance co- 
operative activities in various fields and 


m:zke individual lives richer and more 
harmonious. But it is not quite a simple 


mctter to reconcile the religious people; 
fc- here we have to reckon not with reli- 
gicn as such, but the readings of it by the 
fazthful. For this difficult task we, have 
to discover ways and means. 

The Hindus found long ago the real 
kez to the resolution of such individual 
dicerences in the Vedic declaration ‘Truth 
is one but the sages call it by - various 
names’, And Vedanta enunciated the 
universal basis of a spiritual life on which 
al can take their stand. The result has 
been that in India different philosophies, 
Sczistimes standing poles apart, flourish 
sice by side without generating any into- 
lerance or conflict beyond verbal wrangle 
or .iterary debate. And yet the adherents of 
these philosophies are not mere intellec- 
tucis, but staunch religious believers! 
Tks approach, then, can serve as a very 
gocc starting point. Fortunately, again 
for us, a mighty spiritual genius like Sri 
Ramakrishna realized in our own time the 
truth of that Vedic saying and declared 
the: all religions are true. This augurs 

weil for the future of mankind. And yet 
we must be cautious in our dealings with 
otner groups so as not to antagonize them 
in sur zeal to tell.them of this patent 
truch. For prejudices die hard; and if the 
nev outlook is identified and claimed 
exzlusively for India or the Vedas, or even 
the great prophets like Rama, Krishna, or 
« Raznakrishna, the chances are that we 
shcl! defeat our purpose to a very great 
exent. A warning to this effect was 
socnded by Romain Rolland: ‘In accord- 


r ; “ 


ance with the Vedantists I do not need to 1 


enclose God within the bounds of a privi- 
leged man in order to admit that the Divine 
dwells within the soul and that the soul 
dwells .in everything—that Atman’ is 
Brahman; for that, although it knows it 
not, is a form of nationalism of spirit .. 
(The Life of Ramakrishna). At the 


same . 


time, we are not prepared to discard reli- — 


gious personalities altogether, for with 
them comes and goes religious inspiration 
itself. If we leave out Rama, Krishna, 
Buddha, Jesus, and Muhammed, religion 
will be reduced to a mere cultural expres- 
sion or a bundle of moral precepts without 
any life-giving impulse. We must accept 
all the prophets of all ages and all climes at 
the same time that we refrain from advan- 
cing any exclusive claim in any one’s name. 
Our approach will be impersonal in the 
sense that the basic facts of their teachings 
will be emphasized rather than the theolo- 
gical dogmas centering round them. When 
speaking of their lives, ‘we shall deal with 
facts that illumine their original thoughts, 
rather than the communal 
of later days. This does not, however,’ 
mean that in personal beliefs also we shall 
strip ourselves of inborn convictions. 
There is a Hindi saying that one can say 
‘yea, yea’ to everybody at the same time 


interpretations | 


~ 


that one sticks firmly to one’s own faith. . 


This is the method followed all along in 
India. As a result the Hindus as a whole 
venerate and accept all the saints and pro-> 
phets of all ages and climes, though they 
do not become Buddhists, Christians, or 
Muhammedans. ~ omen 


"t 
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Realism in Krishnagore Modellers 


Dr. Sudhir Kumar Nandi observes in 
The Aryan Path: 


Krishnagore is the district head- 
quarters of Nadia in West Bengal. It is 
the home of modellers best known for 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


their excellence in clay modelling. It is 
proposed to discuss in this paper the sense 
of realism of these modellers, who for over 
a century earned great distinction. It was 
no mean achievement for them to have 
earned praises from a foreign dignitary 
such as Napoleon III of France when there 
was little knowledge of Indian art and 
architecture abroad. The genius of Ger- 
many found its full expression in Hegel; 
yet even he shows a_ regrettable lack of 
appreciation of Indian art when he chatac- 
terizes the whole of Indian art as “grotes- 
que.” It is surprising also to find Max 
Muller apparently completely 
of the vast wealth of Indian aesthetics 
when he writes: “It is strange neverthe- 
less that a people so fond of the highest 
abstractions as the Hindus, should never 
have summarized their perceptions of the 
Beautiful” The recognition that Krish- 


-nagore moddellers won at foreign exhibi- 


tions for over a century may well be 
judged against the background of such 
apathy and ignorance of Indian art and 
architecture among the ‘elite’ abroad. We 
can well imagine the tremendous ovation 
that would have been accorded to these 
art traditions had there been 
knowledge and a correct 
them. 


These modellers have been noted for 
the verisimilitude of their work, for their 
true presentation of life in all its rough- 
ness and grandeur. A studio of a Krish- 
magore modeller will take you to the very 
heart of Bengal. There you find a plough- 
man plodding his weary way, a wood- 
cutter setting out for his day’s work, a 
damsel with a pitcher looking through her 
characteristic veil, a typical village school- 
master, a fight between two street urchins, 
a Jantric, a mendicant, a beggar with a 
Bowl, a priest with wooden sandals and a 
tuft of hair upon his head, and a love-lorn 
couple exchanging furtive glances in imita- 
tion of Lord Krishna and his eternal love 
Radha. All these are there brought to life 
in clay and colour. The note that strikes 
the observer is that of a realism which is 
indigenous. The native genius finds its full 

11 


appreciation of 


ignorant . 


adequate. 
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expression in presenting life in its diverse 
forms. Our art tradition, a heritage irom 
the epic age, recognies realism as a pctent 
factor in giving ‘art its character. his 
realism is in the very soul of Indian ort 
and literature. We may trace this pciin- 
ant sense of realism to our epie poxts, 
such as Valmiki, and it percolated threugh 
the ages to reach us unstained. We have 
imbibed the spirit for presenting the <:n- 
crete and the individual from. our old 
masters and it worked up in various friins 
and description. The late Dr. Daseunia, 
the eminent scholar and critic, wri‘cs of 
this sense of realism and of our realistic 
traditions : 

“But apart from such human analc sies 
the general tendency of Valmiki’s descr:p- 
tion is . realism—description of f.uits 
and flowers, of birds and beasts, of muddy 
roads and moist winds and so on. Bhava- 
bhuti seems to have followed this realis- 
tic tendency of Valmiki in his description 
of nature, which is sometimes sublime end 
sombre. Such a realistic tendency car be 
found in other poets also.”"—History of San vrit 
Interature by S. N. Dasgupta and §. K. De, 
p. exxvill, 

We believe that the Indian mind has a 
taste for the definte and the concrete anc. it 
has characterized our outlook on life «nd 
literature in infinite ways. In spite of all 
the abstract thinking we did in the realm of 
metaphysics, “with regard to munccane 
affairs, the Indians have always been abso- 
lutely definite, concrete and realistic in 
their conceptions.” In ancient sculpure 


. the Indian artists showed a type of vers :ai- 


litude that is still found and appreciate: in 
the caves of Ajanta and Ellora, at Eiu- 
vaneswar and Konarka, at Tanjore ond 
Sri Rangam. Without being inaccu ate 
in the least we could say that the Inuwan 
artists’ sense of realism was displayed -:ot 
only in mundane affairs but also in n. «- 
ing gods and goddesses and other ccl:. 11 
figures. We could adduce evidence in cur 
support from the celebrated Dr. Anaidae 
Coomaraswamy: 


“In Indian images, great significance 
is to be attached to gestures; a part of this 


is very obvious, as appears if we contrast 
the stillness of a Buddha with the fluidity 
of Nataraja. This gesture symbolism 
derives directly from life .... The gods 
are of human imaging.” 


Tne human and divine figures carved 
on tne walls of Indian temples are noted 
for <heir artistic excellence. Herein we 
find the profound sense of realism of 
Ind:an artists. Coomaraswamy notes this 
realistic trend: “Such hands and limbs of 
Ind:ar images reflect the Indian physical 
type in their smoothness and flexibility 
and the nervousness of their vitality.” This 
was due to our profound love for the indi- 
vidual and the concrete. We loved the 
indi~idual in aesthetics and worshipped 
the abstract in metaphysics. 

-t is no wonder that the Krishnagore 
mocellers should be true to such an 


‘aestuetic tradition and should show a 
worderful skill in the representation of 
real Lfe. Rabindranath Tagore testified to 


thei matchless portrait-making in plaster 
and clay, and it is no exaggeration when 
he zzvs that nowhere in the West had he 
seer such power of swift portrait-making 
so r=ireshingly true to the original. Shri 
K. 2. Paul, the noted sculptor, made 
Tagore’s ' portrait in about ten minutes’ 
time. . 

Tnis legacy of realism has not, how- 
ever. been altogether advantageous, as it 
was responsible for the slow growth of 
diversified art movements in India. The 
faitc-ul copying of life in art made art 
somewhat static. It must be admitted 
that faith in true presentation of life in 
clay and: plaster was responsible not only 
‘for ne good name the Krishnagore model- 
lers enjoyed but also for whatever criti- 
cisx they deserved. Till recently the 
majority of these artists could hardly rise 
above mere imitation in their works of 
art, though they earned great fame as 
mircics of life. When discerning people 
looked beyond imitation, for something 
“other than a copy of life, in art, they 
deczied these realistic art-patterns of 
Krishnagore. It is of great significance 
that the sympathetic MHavell, the senior 
contemporary of Avanindranath Tagore, 
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could not appreciate this abject surrender 
of the artist to his sense of realism. It 
was Havell’s studied opinion that these 
works lacked a robust display of imagina- 
tion and were lop-sided. Havell advised 
Shri Jadunath Pal, the doyen of Krishna- 
gore modellers, to put more imagination 
into his work. The business of art was not 
to copy life but to recreate it. Havell’s 
pointer does reveal the innate weakness of 
this old art tradition of Bengal. What was 
a virtue in portrait-making became a sin 
in the larger context of general art. 

It is heartening to note that - the 
present generation of artists in Krishna- 
gore realizes that they will have to trans- 
cend these categories of reality and. unrea- 
lity in art because art has nothing to do 
with reality in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Art creates its own reality and it 
has its own standard. It is futile to refer 
the excellence of artistic beauty to beauty 
in nature; for they are judged differently. 


A visit to the studios at Krishnagore on the - 


banks of the Jalangi would reveal beyond 
doubt that these artists are no more confin- 
ing themselves to copying reality in 
minute detail. The dancing damsels re- 
presenting the various schools 
dancing, the brooding maid In a hut, the 
Three Musketeers, the searching heron and 
other specimens done by Shri Vishnu. Pal, 
Shri K. C. Paul and Shri Mukti Pal will 
amply bear out that they follow life, but 
transcend it as well. 
unknowingly follow the old maxim enun- 
ciated anew by Avanindranath Tagore, 
that art must follow nature and at the 
same time transcend it. Thus their art 
must not today be considered in terms of 
“real and unreal.” If it is real, its reality 
is different from the reality of life. The 
rigidity of nature gives place to a flexible 
contour in art. 
nature and selects his “content.” . The 
Krishnagore modellers of today do not 
present life but represent it—in the 
Aristotelian sense of “recreate.” 
shape or form is presented by the artist, 
and thus the light that never was on sea 
or land illuminates his work. The subtle 
expression of the love-lorn damsel made of 
clay certainly does not represent life, but 
speaks of the artist’s ever-moving  imagin- 
ation at work. This imagination created 
concrete individuals without presenting in 
them a true picture of life. Thus new 
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trends are discernible in the art of Krish- 
nagore; they. create new characters and 
new situations which are far superior to 
the “real” in life. They create ‘an order 
of reality which far surpasses the ordina- 
erily “real” in dignity and grandeur. Their 
realism has taken a new turn, which is 
quite in keeping with the éver-changing 
-concept of art and its content. 


Thailand 
The Land and its People 


Chandradhar Sharma writes in Careers and 
Courses: 

“Thailand—the land of the white ele- 
phant”—it may sound very strange but 
there is no cause for being perplexed about 
it. It in no way stands for the proverbial 
meaning of the term “White Elephant.” 
Thais are undisputably intelligent and in- 
dustrious people. They are famous for 
their honesty and forwardness throughout 
the world. It is known as the land of white 
elephant, because it actually happens to 
be the home of this monstrous species. Its 
forests abound in white elephants. Tigers, 
_ leopards, bears, lions, deer are the other 
important denizens of the Thai forests. The 
forests cover 65 per cent of the total area 
of the country. 


Land and Landscape 
Thailand is a beautiful country where 


pilded, horned, and red-roofed temples rise 


out of green gardens, where giant trees 
and bamboos grow and where on moonlit 
nights canoes sail calmly on the shimmer- 
ing waters of Mekong. Comprising an area 
of 198,247 sq. miles this land of the free 
people (Thai meaning free) offers oppor- 
tunities to tourists of all tastes and temper- 
aments. Its dancing dales, running brooks, 
towering cliffs, extensive meadows, and 
vast forests are things which none can 
afford to miss. The large number of spas 
and springs and wats and pagodas dotting 
the teak-clad shores are an added attrac- 


Sandwitched between Burma in the 
West and Indo-China in the East, the 
country is noted for its bracing climate. 
The summer (March to May), rainy sea- 
son (June to October) and winter (Nov. to 
Feb.) are the three distinct seasons. In 
the Southern Thailand, there are only two 
seasons; the summer and the rainy season. 
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_are now found only in the interiors 
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People and Professions 


The population of Thailand is 23,29,75 
and is made up of Thais, Chinese, Indians 
and Malayans. Thais account for nincly 
per cent of the population. The remainder 
consists of the immigrants from India, 
China, Malaya and Burma. 

Thais are sturdy and _ short-staturcd 
people and belong to the Indo-Mongolian 
stock. Their figures are soft and rounded 
with prominent cheek bones and slanting 
eyes. Fishing and agriculture are the 
major occupations of the people. They «re 
mainly engaged in lumbering and traus- 
porting the teak wood. Rice is the mo or 
crop and is also the main item of expert. 
The country is also rich in mineral resour- 
ces. Tin, silver, gold, wolfram, = lead, 
copper, manganese, zinc, rubies and 3a- 
phires are the chief mineral deposits. Huw- _ 
ever, only tin is extracted in commercial 
quantities and that also is restricted to the © 
southern province of the country. 


History 

The history of Thailand begins with 
the colonisation of the country by the 
immigrants from India during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Nothing 
exactly is known about the people inhabit- 
ing this area in the pre-Christian era. The 
Indians who mostly came from South Irdia 
first settled in the Menam ,Valley lying be- 
yond the River Chao Phya. It will be 
interesting to note that Indian settlers like 
the early European settlers in Africa and 
Auszralia did not embark upon a policy of 
repression of the local inhabitants. On the 
contrary they employed their traditional 
power of assimilation to absorb the local 
inhabitants. With the aid of their rich 
culture and cosmopolitan religion they 
wer2 very successful in civilising the 
aboriginal Lawas. The Lawas were savcxes 
and belonged to the Mon-Khmer family of 
lower Burma. According to one acccunt 
the Lawas were not the original seit :s: 
they were rather preceded by Negritos who 
of 
Malayan Peninsula. 


Hindu Influence 
Indian settlers cleared the jungles and 
established colonies, the remains of which 
can still be seen in the entire length ant 
breadth of the country. Lopburi, Dvara- 
vat:, Rajbouri, and Chandaburi are a few 
of the many cities built by them. It was 
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thretgh Thailand that Brahaminical cul- 
ture made inroads into the neighbouring 
coui1 vies of Laos, Cambodia, Indonesia and 
la.aya. A number of temples dedicated 
to =indu Gods were erected during this 
era (= Hindu glory. The magnificent re- 
maiis of Angkor Wat in Cambodia and 
‘Bor>dudur in Java are reminiscent of the 
high], artistic talent and architectural 
superbness of the Hindu settlers. Thai 
cultaz2, as a matter of fact, is nothing 
short of a variation of Hindu culture 
adj.sted to local needs. The Indian im- 
prirt: on Thai language and customs can 
still .e traced with great ease. The names 
of ike local people invariably have a 
San Icvit suffix or prefix. Morever, the 
ceren.omnies pertaining to birth, marriage 
and ceath, though Buddhist, are still Hindu 
in ciaracter. Thais like Hindus bathe their 
deac sefore cremation. Like Hindus liba- 
tion; of water are still made to the dead 
elde.. on the Songkran day. 


Buddhism 
Euddhism which is now the religion 
of tz overwhelming majority of the Thais 


was ¢.so introduced by the missionaries 
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from India. Phra Uttra and Phra Sona were 
the first two Buddhist envoys from India 
to land in Thailand. Buddhism of Hinayana 
school was the first to enter Thailand. 
Hinayana continues to be the predominant 
religion of the area extending from Ceylon 
to Combodia. In Japan, however, Hina- 
yana school of Buddhism is not so popular. 


Original Home of the Thais 

The present-day Thai people were 
originally the inhabitants of the Yangtse 
Valley in South China. They were as a 
matter of fact masters of the areas extend- 
ing from Yunan to Kwangtung. The 
famous Non-Chao Empire the occasional 
references to which are found in the 
history of South China was established by 
none else but an ancestor of the modern 
Thai nation. In time they descended to 
the plains of fertile valley of river Chao 
Phya. This process of immigration neces- 
sitated by the economic and political rea- 
sons was even and gradual. It was only 
towards the close of the 18th century that 
this mass of immigrants took the form of 
‘the nation in the modern sense of the 
word. 
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Indraditya was the first Thai to 
conceive the idea of independence from the 
Khmers of Burma. He subsequently mano- 
euvred a revolt against the Khmer over- 
lords and was ultimately successful in ex- 
kerning the Khmers from Prades Thai. He 
established a dynasty which continued to 
rule till the middle of the 14th century. His 
illustrious son Rama Khamheng till today 
is considered to be the foremost hero of 
Thailand. Sukhodai was the seat of autho- 
rity of this first Thai empire which ex- 
tended from Menam Valley to Palembang 
in Indonesia. In 1350 Sukhodai dynasty 
was replaced by a new dynasty founded 
by Phra Chaou-Dong. The now ruined 
town of Ayudhya was the capital of this 
new empire which ruled the country for 
more than four centuries. \ 


Golden Period 

This era can be rightly called the 
Golden period of the Thai history. Art and 
architecture attained new heights. Large 
number of wats, temples and monastries 
were raised at Nakon Pathom, Nakorn 
Shrithamaraj, Songkla, Sukhothai, Lampo- 
on, Chiengmai, Pitsamiloke and Ayudhya. 
The Phra Budha Jinaraj temple at Pitsa- 
miloke is probably the oldest in the 
country. The image is said to be over six 
centuries old and is famous for the exqui- 
site craftsmanship embellishing it. The 
Emerald Buddha carved out of solid eme- 
rald-like translucent Jasper, enshrined in 
ee Grand palace at Bangkok is another 
proof of the Thai craftsmanship. 


Destruction of Ayudhya 

In April 1767 the beautiful town of 
Ayudhya was completely sacked by the 
invading Burmese army. This invasion 
did great loss to the country in the way of 
destruction of the entire written records 
and literature. The invaders, however, had 
soon to retreat in the face of the valiant 
fight put up by Phra Chao Tak Sin, an un- 
daunted soldier of the Chinese origin. 
Having driven away the invaders he esta- 
bitsteti his capital at Thonburi on the 
Western bank of the Chao Phya River, 
opposite the present Bangkok. 


Present Dynasty 
He was succeeded by one of his 
generals, Chao Phya Chkra who founded 
the present ruling Chakri Dynasty. The 
kings of this dynasty are precisely known 
as Rama. He shifted the capital to the 
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eastern side of the river Menam, 
Bangkok. 

The first important king of this dy- 
nasty was Phra Chom Klao (1851- 1866). 
Great progress in the fields of trade anc 
commerce was registered during his 
regime. He reformed the administration 
pattern and evolved ways and means “o 
develop a sense of national unity. 


Visit to India 

However, it was left to his son Chu- 
lalogkorn (Rama V) to establish a firrr. 
authority at home and cordial relations 
with the countries abroad. 

The regular diplomatic contacts wet 
for the first time established with il; 
neighbouring countries and  emissarics 
were sent to the West. Rama V  visitec 
India, the Land of Lord Rama, as well. Ru: 
also went ona good will mission « 
Europe on two occasions (1897 and 1907). 

By the close of the first decade of thre. 
present century Barigkok had become sc 
important a point on the diplomatic mer 
of the world that on the occasion of the 
coronation of King Vajiravudh (Rama VJ) 
in December, 1911, the gathering of Euro- 
pean representatives at Bangkok was the 
greatest ever before seen in Asia. The new 
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king-launched upon # number of scheme: 


aiming at the economic and social uplift 
of the country. As a matter of tact the 
Thai nation in the present form is morc 
a creation of this era (1910-1925) rather 
than that of any other. 

King Vajiravudh was succeeded by his 
brother Prajadhipok (Rama VII). Praja- 
dhipok had a great admiration for thc 
western thought and ideas especially those 
pertaining to economic and social justicc. 
Soon after his accession to the throne ke 
ordered the formation of a Supreme 
Council of State. The Council was inst’- 
tuted mainly to act as a permanent advi- 
sory body to the sovereign. The king in al! 
matters pertaining to the State consulted 
the members of the Council and respected 
their advice. He revised the earlier trade 
pacts which on the whole were not favoui- 
able to the country. Asa result of thes: 
modified treaties Thailand succeeded in 
obtaining full fiscal autonomy. 


The End of Absolute Monarchy 
While going through the modern 
history of Thailand one fact must always 
be remembered that Armed Forces play a 
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dom nant part in deciding the political 
issuzs of this country. As in the countries 
of sguth, America, the coups here are also 
vez” frequent and common. They have, 
hoy aver, always been bloodless. The first 
co..= d’etat was staged on 24th June, 1932; 
the aim being the establishment of a cons- 
sti-<tional monarchy. The king, however, 
readily agreed to it and on the 10th 
Dez=mber, 1932 he signed the new consti- 
tu::mn guaranteeing constitution] monarchy 
to -he country. This constitution has since 
bec-~ repealed, reinstituted and revised on 
occzsions more than one. This constitution 
wast replaced by a new constitution on 10th 
M: 7, 1946 which in turn was superseded 
by = revised constitution on the assumption 
of zower by Field-Marshal Pibul Song- 
er. following the coup detat of 8th 
N-o-2rmber, 1947. In 1951, the constitution 
of 1932 was restored following the coup 
d=: at of 30th November 1951. Under the 
1¢.2 constitution the, Upper House was 
akciished and the People’s Assembly con- 
stii:ted. The Assembly consisted of equal 
nvx_ber of elected and nominated members. 
T: = term of the elected members was to 
be Zour years. .. 


Rama VI abdicated in 1935 and was 
sumxeeded by his nephew King Ananda 
(Fama VII). 
K-nz Ananda, his brother Prince 
b-21 Aduldej succeeded to the throne on 
5*- May, 1950. He was born on 5th 
C::zember 1927 and is the reigning King. 

The era of coups heralded in 1932 still 
eczcinues. Marshal Pibul Songgram was 
re aced by Pote Sarasin who in turn was 
rey .aced by General Kritti Kachora. The 
recent coup d’etat has put Marshal Sarit 
TL=narat at the helm of affairs. 


Art and Architecture 


‘Thais as we know are a_ gay people. 
Tazy love music, songs and graceful move- 
mcuts, rather art in every form. Its proof 
is ‘ound in their colourful festivals, beauti- 
f.. gardens and the artistic wealth enrich- 
ic various pagodas and wats (temples). 
Ecth art and architecture and the language 
aac. customs bear a marked ° Hindu in- 
firence. The classical form of Thai drama 
f=~ instance very much resembles the 
amient Sanskrit drama. Like the form the 
tL=eme too is so often Indian. Fables and 
incidents from Ramayana, Mahabharata 
e.d other Puranic scriptures are popular 
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On the untimely demise of® 
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themes with the exponents of 
form of Thai drama. 

Khon, Rabam, and Lakon are the three 
major subdivisions of the Thai theatre. 
Khon is a masked play whereas Rabam is 
mainly ‘a character dance. On the othew 
hand Lakon is an operatic ballet. However, 
the common point about the three forms 
is their symbolic character, ie, signs and 
gestures are employed to express different 
ideas and emotions. 

Thai architecture, as' already stated, 
very much resembles the temple architec- 
ture of ancient India. The Wat, Viharn, 
stupa, Sala and Mondope are the major 
architectural patterns. The wat consists of 
a temple (Bote) flanked by a congested 
colony of attendant monks. Viharn on the 
other hand is a huge assembly hall where- 
in Buddhist sermons are delivered. Around: 
the viharn are sala and stupa. Sala is like 
the Indian Dharm Shala and is Likewise 
utilised as a resting place. Mondope is used 
either as a library or to enshrine the 
sacred relics. It is very much like the 
Mandapam in South India. 


Politics 

Politics in Thailand is not a politics of 
the people and the parties. It is rather of 
the Marshals and the princes. Unlike the 
Greeks, the politics is not a popular 
subject with the Thais. They have more 
than enough rice to eat and a large number 
of rivers to fish in spare moments. 
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- FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


& : 
Rice Cultivation in China Observed by a~tive farm, the crop was at best approxi- 


Japanese Expert 


Mr. Terada, Leader of the Japanese 
Agricultural Technician Group who had 
been engaged in technical guidance of 
rice cultivation in China for six months at 
the invitation of the Chinese Agricultural 
Association, commented as follows on his 
return to Tokyo at the Press Conference 
on agricultural condition in China: 


Rice cultivation in China has been 
making a remarkable progress for the last 
two years; however, the general standard 
seems to fall far short of that in Japan. 
The best record of rice crop in Japan 
being 17 Pyoo per 1 Tan in 1955. Accord- 
ing what we were informed of at a collec- 


mately 10 Pyoo per 1 Tan. The plantirs 
of ice plants is conducted in such a 
jumbled-up way that proper weeding is 
sometimes made difficult. 

The aim of the Japanese Technicicn 
Group was to apply the Japarese methcd 
of rice cultivation in such a way as to best 
fitted for the climatic condition in Chira 
and to show in practice every process sl 
rice cultivation from seeding to harvest. 
We could achieve a very good success wih 
the yield of 12 Pyoo per 1 Tan; to a grout 
surprise of the people in the state farra. 
We took with us from Japan about -10 
varieties of seedrice and many of then 
were found suitable for the climatic 
condition in. China. Much remains still <o 
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be done for the improvement of rice plant 
breeding in China and the Chinese people 
expressed the hope to make use of every 
seecrice we took there. 

In China, they adopted warm seed bed 
ré€tiod with covering this year, to whica 
oi> technique made a very useful coritri- 
bazon. Their manuring method is also 
left far behind and artificial fertilizer 
such as Potash fertilizer was _ scarcely 
used at sowing time. Such being the case, 
we put much stress on the improvement 
o* manuring method-and, I believe, our 
e‘fort produced an effective result. 


The Marxian Concept of Democracy 


Julius Smulkstys observes in Lithua- 
nus, a college quarterly published by the 
Litruanian Student Association :. 


In orthodox Marxist philosophy, demo- 
~scy occupies an important position in 
the evolution and goal of social dialectics. 

The history of more recent times is 
marked by three modes of production, 
which are responsible for the existence of 
the feudal, bourgeois and proletarian 
societies. Each society has a roughly cor- 
responding form of political system: 
morarchic, liberal-democratic and the pro- 
letazian dictatorship. 


This interpretation of the bourgeois 
and proletarian states forms the basis of 
the Marxists’ contention that a’ proletarian 
d:ctatorship is far more democratic than 
the typical bourgeois democracy. The 
dic:atorship operates only against the 
bourgeoisie, which constitutes a small 
fraction of the total population. 

Marx mentioned democracy as the 
idea. goal of social dialectics: “Democracy 
is she soultion of the riddle of all consti- 
tutions. Here the constitution is ..... 
constantly reduced to the real men, the 
real people, and posited as their own 
works.” With the abolition of classes 
uncer the proletarian dictatorship, the 
state ceases to serve class interests. 

The realization of -communism is 
accompanied by a simultaneous change in 


nature, which with the disappearance of | 


classes becomes depoliticized. 
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There is sharp disagreement among 
Marxists themselves as to whether Marx 
rejected the possibility of the realization 
of communism through democratic method. 
For instance, Marx argued for the revolu- 
tionary method and held such democrati 
reforms as universal suffrage, direct legis- 
lation, etc, to be “a mere echo of the 
middle-class People’s Party.” 


After the unsuccessful experience of 
the: Paris Commune, Marx and Engels seem 
to have concluded that in countries where 
a liberal democracy was firmly establish- 
ed, there was a_ possibility the _‘prole- 
tariat’ coming to power through nonviolent 
means. : 

At times Lenin called democracy the 
most convenient arena for the class 
struggle, a test of the proletarian con- 
sciousness, a factor in sharpening class anta- 
gonisms. On other occasions he regarded 
democracy merely as a bourgeois instru- 
ment for deceiving the working class, a: 
device employed for the purpose of cor- 
rupting the proletariat. 


This constant ambivalence toward 
democracy can best be explained by the 
fact that Lenin did not consider ideology 
an important factor in social processes. 
For him, ideology was at once cause and 
effect. 

After the October Revolution, Lenin 
and his collaborators showed that once 
they had acquired power and were faced 
with the necessity of putting their former 
declarations to the test of practical politics, 
all their earlier notions about the democra- 
tic method had completely disappeared. 


It is interesting to note that today 
Communists do not hesitate to proclaim 
themselves to be the only true democrats 
and the countries in which they are in 
power to be democracies. This insistence 
on a monopoly of perfect democracy is con- 
genial to the present institutions and 
practices—aimed at the creation of the 
“new” man and the “new” society—cf_the 
Communist-controlled states. 
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THE MORAL BUDGET vO | 
Many years ago, about three decades 


back to be exact, the ancient State of Persia 


got a new. King of Kings, a new royal lineage 


and a new name. ‘The king was Reza Shah 
Pahlevi, the new dynasty—which continues 
today—was the Pahlavi Dynasty and the new 
name was Iran. | 

The new ruler found that although the 
whole imperial set-up and the entire adminis- 
trative set-up had been changed from top to 
bottom, to the extent of abolishing the time- 
honoured system of feudal rule and exactions, 
the ancient system of corruption continued. 
Reza Shah was an iron-gloved ‘autocrat and 
his will was the law, even to the ‘extent of 
abolishing the picturesque head gear of the 
Iranians, modification of the purdah system 
and curbing. the power of the mullahs, But 
even so, he found that corruption flourished 
everywhere, only like the equally ancient 
system of Persian irrigation by Qanats, it had 
gone underground and spread far and wide in 
a subterranean waye. ae 

The Shah decided on stern measures. The 
few—very few—persons who were totally and 
absolutely in his control and confidence, were 
fermed into an exclusive Corruption Investi- 
gation Bureau, under the guidance of a 
“Ministry of Corruption,” and he himself took 
charge. Steel containers, shaped like _ letter 
boxes, were placed all over the country, of 
which the locks were sealed with the dreaded 
Imperial Seal, which were only opened in his 
presence. Any person was at liberty, without 
let or hindrance, to put in any complaints 
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whatsoever in them, and the prevention or 
questioning of-any one posting a complaint 
was a crime. At the end of definite periods th3 
containers were replaced by fresh ones and th: 
old ones were taken to Teheran, opened and 


the contents sifted. 


The system seemed - ridiculous but it 
worked. Even the Prime Minister was cauglt 
and severely punished and the psychological 
effect was tremendous. The fear of God—and 
the Shah—descended on the corrupt and at lat 
the tide of corruption began to ebb. _ World 
War II stopped this measure of Reza Shah 
from attaining its logical conclusion and so 
the tale stops here. 

We are not suggesting any such Draconicn 
measure for our country. For one thing we 
have the Party System here, which means all- 
powerful political corruption. Even the secr2t 
ballot boxes in elections are not free fron 
tampering, so what is the use of sealed con- 
tainers? Then again, on whom the final deci- 
sion in a Democracy? — 

Otherwise the times are ripe for a Minis- 
try of Corruption on the Reza Shah mode. 
Corruption has reached an all-time high ard 
paper is scarce, so normal-sized containc:s 
might contain the letters! We would reiterate 
that paper is all-nigh unprocurable in the op2n 
market and scarce and of poor quality in tie 
black market, as evidenced by this issue of oir 
journal. 

In all sincerity, however, we would cm-™ 
phasise on the necessity of a moral census of 
the people and their titular heads of state of 
this shibboleth-ridden nation. 
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‘drawn by the Finance Minister 


economic reality. 
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The Union Budget a : 

The Union budget for the year 1959-60 while 
casting no immediate gloom on the economy 
of the country, still does not brighten up the- 
prospects of the future, The economy of the 
country is already much too darkened by: the ° 


sad tales of poverty and unemployment, “fall-- 
ing production and larger imports, rising costs- 


of living and chronic deficits in the balance of 
payments position. While the larger doses of 
deficit financing Have tended to widen the dis- 
parity -between different income groups, the 


mounting public debt has further encouraged. 


the concentration of wealth in the hanés. of 
the few. The so-called picture of prosperity 
is more a 
matter of economic fiction ‘than a matter of 


income has gone up by 18.4 pet -cent during 
the First Five-Year Plan and by 5.4 per cent 
during the first year of the Second Plan. The 
per capita income has also increased by about | 
11 per cent during the period 1951-56. ° But 
such things signify nothing and the rise in 
monetary prosperity is unreal because it has 
not raised the national prosperity in-terms of - 
reality. The authorities point out that the 
boosting up of the stock exchange shares in- 
dicates the national prosperity. But the stock 
exchanges today do not represest -the nation, 
they are the handiwork of a -few- powerful - 


‘monopolists in the country who play foul and 


fair on such exchanges. 

The imports are restricted resulting in the 
shortage- of consumer goods. _ People in con- 
sequence turn towards stock exchanges to - 
employ their excess money and thus the 
speculative rise in prices of stock exchange 
securities by several times cannot be regarded 
as a true index of the rise in national pros- 
perity. The excess income of the rich today 
is finding its way into gold holdings and hoard- 
ings and to that extent the country is deprived 
of the benefit of capital formation in terms of - 
net addition to the productive capital of the 
country. The revenue income of the Union: as 
wl as of the States is progressively -increas- 
— ing, mostly through new taxation measures, 
but a large portion of this increased budgetary 
resources: goes Into waste being spent on un- 
productive projects. -Fhe- new -budget for the 
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year 1959-60 is to be appraised in these con- 
texts. 

For the financial year 1958-59, against the 
budgeted revenue of: Rs. 767.99 crores, the 
actuals thus are likely to amount.to_Rs. 728.20 
crores. The expenditure met from ‘the revenug 
is‘placed at Rs. 788.15 crores against the 
-original estimate of Rs. 796.01 crores. In the 
result, the deficit of Rs. 28.02 crores provided 
in the Budget is likely to_rise to. Rs. 59.95 
crores. The increase of Rs. 31.93 crores ‘in the 
revenue deficit for the year, states the Finance 
Minister, is entirely due to a fall in the anti- 
-cipated revenue, mostly in the revenue from 
Customs. But the overall deficit for the cur- 
rent year is now estimatéd: at:Rs.- 255 crores 
against Rs: 200 crores. assumed ii the budget. 

‘The new budget for thé financial’‘year 
-1959- 60° is geared ‘to the irnplementation ” of 
the Pian and this consideration” necessarily 
conditions the budget. The Union -Finanee 
Minister is-mainly concerned with the creation 
and mobilisation of resources for the Plan and 
the budget may now be taken to have a pur- 
pose, the purpose of mobilising resources for 
the economic development of the country. But 
‘from that viewpoint, the budget has not gone 
far and seems to be more coneertied with the 
consolidation of steps taken in previous years. 
It aims at simplifying some’ of the undesirable 
-elements- in budgetary scheme. While there 
will be an appreciation for the endeavour at 
simplification of the tax structure, thére will 
also be. general regret in 50 far as the budget 
failed to tackle boldly the problem of mobil- 
‘ising resources. 

The budget for the year 1959-60 estimates 
a total revenue of Rs. 757.51 crores and an 
expenditure of Rs. 839.18 crores, leaving a 
deficit of Rs. 81.67 crores in the revenue 
account. The Finance Minister has, summar- 
ised the overali budgetary position next year 
in these words: “At the existing level of faka- 
tion and expenditure, there will be a revenue 
-deficit of Rs. 82 crores. Capital outlay will 
“amount to Rs. 420: crores, loans to State 
Government and others to Rs. 525 crores and 
debt payments to Rs. 180 crores. This total 
-outgo of Rs. £,157 crores will be met to --the 
extent of Rs. i11 erores by répayments~ of 
-foans. to - Government, . Rs, :240° crores --from 
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public borrowing in India, Rs: 85 crores from 
small savings, Rs.: 337. crores ~from foreign 
‘assistance, Rs. 95 crores from the -issue of 
epecial: securities to meet the. payrient of addi- 
tional'’ subseription ‘to’. the International 


‘Monetary: Fund and’ Rs,’ 44 crores from ‘mis- . 
cellanéous receipts. under debt ‘and - deposit .~° 
heads; leaving a deficit of Rs.: 245: crores whieh 


wil bé mét by the issue of treasury bills.” 


‘With the coritinuing  restrictidns on sont 


‘ihe the downward trend in the revenue from 


‘year, the budget has‘taker erédit for a sum-of ° 
Rs. 130 crores from*?Custonis ‘against::thecur- - 
rent year’s revised eStiniate:;of Rs. 136 ¢rores. 
Union excise duties next year:are: likely ‘to 
show ‘an improvement..of Rs.. 5:85 crores, The 
receipts from corporatiori tax and income ‘tax 
would be higher by‘R&. 6.50 crores. Under 
the other principal heads of revenue the -re« 


ceipts next year would _Temain almost the © 


same, 


The summary. of final’ estimates is ave a 


below 4 in- ‘lakhs of tupesss | 


7 nee Revised Budget: 
a en 1958-59 1958-59 1059-60: 


Customs 170,00 136,00 130;00%: 
4 — $2,775)" 
Union Excise Duties 304,76 301,15 307 00. 
vn 3 | “11808 .* 
Corporation Tax’ 55,50 56,00 58,75... - 
‘Taxes on Income. other - 42 Fe 
than Corporation ae et 
ee > nee 84,53 86,70 87,63 . 
Estate Duty “12 - 12 14..: 
Tax on Wealth 12,50 - 1000 10,50 
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and the needs of the Plan deterinine the shape 
of the budget. It is no longer a simple account 
of «sovernment house-keeping. In the words 
of tae Finance Minister, “Each budget marks 
a@ svage In the country’s continuous develop- 
ment and has to be judged by the contribution 
it makes to this development. In a4 sense, 
therefore, the stage that has been- reached in 
the <mplementation of the Plan conditions this 
budret.” India- has to go. forward with the 
Plaa and this is the major factor round which 
the budget has to be built. India’s problem 
today is a crisis of development, a crisis of 
resources. The country has, however, passed 
throigh the most difficult phase, the Finance 
Min-ster believes, In its economic development. 
He thinks that these difficulties are purely 
transitional and should act as a spur to greater 
effort on the part of the community. 
Tagation Measures: The yield of addi- 
tiotal taxation undertaken over the last three 
years at the Centre and in the States is esti- 
mated to aggregate to about Rs. 900. crores 
over the five-year period. The tax. proposals 
mad= by the Finance Minister in the budget 
for she year 1959-60 will yield a total revenue 
of about Rs. 26 crores and this amount will 
cover only one-fourth of the revenue deficit of 
Rs. 81.67 crores, The direct taxation measures 
have reached the maximum point and it is time 
some relief is granted to the low and middle 
income group who are, hit hard by the spate of 
boi direct and indirect taxes of the Union as 
well as of the States. The progressively rising 
infationary spiral, strengthened by mounting 
deficit financing; further acts as qa taxation 
measiire depriving the fixed income groups of 
suzplus.: ‘The exemption limit in- their case 
shorld have been: raised to give ‘them - some 
relief in the ordeal of- development, The tax 
structure of the country: deserves to be broad- 
‘bas=1 so as‘to distribute the incidence equit- 
ably among all the different income groups as 
far as practicable. India’s agricultural income 
constitutes about 50 per cent of the country’s 
national Income and still this sector doés not 
whave to pay at all any direct tax. The big 
lancholders today are better off than --the 
ordmary clerks in the cities ‘and towns. The 
mote prosperous land-owners. are grossly 
undsrtaxed, although ‘they reap the benefit of 
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betterment outlays and: higher prices for agri- 
cultural commodities. The income from taxa- 
tion measures constitutes - ‘only 10 per cent of 
the country’s national income and of this 
nearly two-thirds are in the form of indirect 
taxes. Of the tax proposals for the coming 
year, the indirect tax changes are estimated to 
yield the major portion of the additional reve- 
nue and the proposed changes in the indirect 
tax are primarily aimed at simplifying the 
direct tax system. . 

The abolition of the Wealth Tax on com- 
panies and also the tax on-excess dividends will 
be welcomed by the ‘corporate sector. The 
welath tax on companies has been subjected to 
severe criticisms. Companies making no profits 
‘are even required to pay this tax. The wealth 
tax has been regarded as a, disincentive to in- 
vestment and capital formation. The wealth 
tax on companies together with the wealth tax 
‘on shareholdings resulted in double taxation 
and the abolition of wealth tax on companies 
will eliminate this anomaly. The tax on excess 
dividends was first introduced, by Sri Chinta- 
man Desmukh. Following the withdrawal of 
the income tax rebate on undistributed profits, 
the tax on excess ‘dividends was imposed so as 
to provide a measure by which a differential 
tax in favour of undistributed profits could still 
‘be maintained, although the rebate on un- 
distributed profits had been. abolished. The. tax 
on bonus shares was another measure of inte- 
grating the taxation structure of the country 
and this was also introduced by Shri Desmukh. 
While ordinary bonus issues are subject to tax, 
bonus issues which are made out of share pre- 
mium account are not now taxed. With effect 
from 1960-61 these issues will also be subject 
to taxation like other bonus issues. 

Taxation of Company Profits and Dim- 
dends: The practice of grossing has undergone 
some changes. At present an Indian company 
is generally required to pay income tax at 80° 
per cent plus a surcharge of 1.5 per cent and 
super-tax at 20 per cent of its total income. 
When dividends are declared out of the balatce 
after payment of these taxes, a portion of the 
income tax paid by the company is deemed to 
have been paid by the shareholders. In the 
assessments of the shareholders, the . dividends 
received by them are included in their income 
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after being “grossed” and they are eredited with 


the- amounts deemed to have been paid by the 
company on their behalf, This process of gross- 
ing is somewhat complicated.- The dividends 
themselves: might have been paid out of reserves 
accumulated over some years, which again com- 
y plicates the determination of the effective rate 
at which the profits have been taxed. The legal 
fiction of deeming the income tax paid by the 
company as having been paid by the share- 
holders and the complicated process of grossing 
the dividends received by the latter will be 
abolished. The present scheme of grossing of 
dividends will cease to operate from ist April, 
1960, in respect of dividends declared for the 
accounting year relevant to the assessment year 
1960-61 and subsequent years. - 

The wealth-tax payable by individuals 
and Hindu undivided families will be in- 
creased by half a per cent at each slab 
with effect from 1959-60. The new rates 
of wealth-tax on individuals will be 1 per 
cent on wealth in excess of Rs. 2 lakhs but 


up to Rs. 12 lakhs; 14 per cent on the ex-. 


cess between Rs. 12 lakhs and Rs. 22 lakhs 
and 2 per ent on any excess above that. 
For Hindu undivided families, correspond- 
ing changes will. be made. The extra 
revenue’ on this -account will amount to 
Rs. 2.5 crores. te 

The revenue yield from the Expendi- 
ture tax has been quite - disappointing. 
Prof. Kaldor has pointed out some loop- 
holes of this tax. There are too many 
exemptions which defeat the purpose of 
the tax. The budget proposes to withdraw 
some of the exemptions which are now 
allowed in the case of Expenditure tax. 
Henceforth the husband, wife and minor 
children shall be regarded as one unit for 
the exemption: limit of Rs: 30,000 in the 


matter of non-taxable expenditure and not 


as separate assessees if they have incomes 
im their individual rights. _ 

In the field of indirect taxation, the 
budget proposals are mostly by way of re- 
adjustments of rates and concessions in the 
existing duties of excise. There will be 
an increase in the duty on’ vegetable pro- 
duct from Rs. 7 per cwt. to Rs. 8.75 per 
ewt., with a corresponding adjustment in 
the exemptions in favour of the small 
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producers. The additional revenue will 
be Rs. 95 lakhs. Khandsari sugar is now 
exempt from excise duty but pays the 
usual sales taxes. The Finance Minister 
states that there has .always been fiscal 
preference in favour of this sugar but, with 
the recent substantial increase in the duty 
on crystal sugar, this preference has fur- 
ther widened resulting in the shift of pro- 
duction to this form of sugar. There are 
strong reasons for reducing the margin 
and this is being done by the levy of the 
basic duty of Rs. 5.60 per cwt., with an 
additional duty of 70 naye paise in replace- 
ment of the sales taxes. The basic duty 
will yield Rs. 1.82 crores and the addi- 
tional duty, which will accrue in its en- 
tirety to the States, Rs. 25 lakhs. In order 
to raise the competitive strength of Indian 
tea in the overseas markets, certain relief 
has been granted to the tea industry. 
There will be a readjustment in the rate of 
excise duties on the teas grown in certain 
areas of the country and to reduce, at the 
same time, the effective rate of export 
duties from 26 naye paise per Ib., to 24 
naye paise per Ib. 


Plan Outlay and Resources 

The Economic Survey, 1958-59, sums up 
the latest position of the Plan outlay and re- 
sources. The National Development Coun- 
cil has decidded, on the basis of the Plan- 
ning Commission’s estimates, that the total 
outlay for the five-year period should ove 
limited. to Rs. 4,500 crores as compared to 
the outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores that was 
originally envisaged. Outlays in the first 
three years of the Plan are estimated as 
follows : 


In crores of rupeas 
Centre States Total 


1956-57 (actuals) 342 297 639 
1957-58 (expected) 500 346 845 
1958-59 (expected) .. 582 399 981 

Total 1,424 1,042 2,465 


This leaves a balance of Rs. 2,034 
crores of outlay to be incurred in the next 
two years. There has been in each of the 
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three years a shortfall in actual outlay as 
compared to the budgetary provision. The 
total of the Plan allocations for the Centre 
anc the States for 1959-60 has been placed 
at Rs. 1,092 crores. This estimate takes 
into account the expenditure on the steel 
prcjects in the public sector. In the 
memorandum submitted to the Develop- 
met Council in November last, the Plan- 
ning Commission estimated the total avail- 
abl= resources for the five-year period at 
Rs.. 4,220 crores as against the earlier esti- 
mace of Rs. 4,260 crores. The estimate of 
Rs.. 4,220 crores was made up of domestic 


resources at Rs. 2,028 crores, external 
assistance at Rs. 1,100 crores and deficit 
finencing of Rs. 1,092 crores. Excluding 


deEcit financing, the total resources of the 
Centre were estimated by the Planning 
Commission at Rs. 2,354 crores and for the 
Staces at Rs. 774 crores. 

' To finance a plan outlay of Rs. 4,500 
cro-es would require an expenditure dur- 
ing the next two years of Rs. 1,088 crores 
at the Centre and Rs. 946 crores in the 
States. The total gap in resources was 
estimated by the Planning Commission at 
Rs. 280 crores, of which Rs. 198 crores was 
expected to be at the Centre and. Rs. 82 
crores in the States. 

The Economic Survey states that a 
substantial tax effort has been made over 
the last three years. The yield of addi- 
tioral taxation undertaken over the three 
yeacs at the Centre and in the States as 
exp=cted to aggregate to about Rs. 900 
crores over the five-year period. Market 
bor-owings which suffered a setback in 
195°-58 registered a striking improvement 
in 1958-59. Small savings have also im- 
proved. The net collections up to January 
1959 were Rs. 47.1: crores, that is, Rs. 9.3 
crores more than for the same period in 
195-58. The amount of external assist- 
ance coming into the budget has also gone 
up ‘year by year. But still the budgetary 
defrit over the first three years is esti- 
mated at about Rs. 950 crores. The deficit 
win 1957-58 was exceptionally heavy. The 
postion of resources in 1958-59 was diffi- 
cull. The Survey points out that the size 
of he budgetary deficit in any particular 
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year is not necessarily a measure of the 
inflationary impact of all governmental 
operations on the economy in that year, 
especially as there is a time lag between 
the contractionist effect on the economy 
of the sales of the commodities thus 
obtained and the budgetary accounting of 
the receipts. But the creation of money 
incomes ahead. of increases in production 
has to be kept down to the unavoidable 
minimum, especially as the foreign re- 
serves have fallen to a low level. 

Public revenues have been higher 
significantly over the last three years, 
partly asa result of the tax measures 
adopted and partly in consequence of the 
rise in money incomes. The proportion of 
public revenues to’ national income has 
gone up from 9.1 per cent in 1956-58 to 
about 10.1 per cent in 1958-59. But this 
increase has been absorbed more or less 
by the -increase in non-development ex- 
penditures. As a result, the reliance on 
borrowings from the public, from the 
banking system and from foreign countries 
and. institutions for financing the Plan has 
tended to increse. 

The Economic Survey shows that the 
sterling balances held by the Reserve Bank 
declined by Rs. 540 crores over the first 
three years of the Second Plan, despite the 
accommodation of Rs. 95 crores received 
from the International Monetary Fund 
and an acceleration of the pension pay- 
ments by the U.K. which brought in Rs. 35 
crores. The total external assistance 
authorised up to the end of January 1959 
comes to Rs. 1,018 crores. This includes 
the assistance made available as result of 
the August Conference in Washington. 
There was, in addition, a carry-over of 
Rs. 193 crores of assistance authorised dur- 
ing the first Plan period. Of this total of 
Rs. 1,211 crores, Rs. 479 crores were utilis- 
ed between April 1956 and September 
1958. The implementation of the second 
Plan will, on present estimates, have in- 
volved external assistance of the order of 
Rs. 1,500 crores, despite the large draft on 
foreign exchange reserves. In other words 
of the total investment, public and private, 
which may turn out’ to be about the level 
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of Rs. 6,200 crores envisaged in the Plan 
over the Plan period, as much as one-third 
would be accounted for by external assist- 
ance and the utilisation of past savings in 
the form’ of foreign exchange reserves. 
In 1958-59, the deficit financing 
amounted to Rs. 255 crores and in the 
coming year it would be about Rs. 245 
crores. Recently, the five Creditor Nations 
have agreed to give India further loan 
assistance of Rs. 166 crores (or $300 mil- 
lion). This.amount is estimated to meet 
India’s outstanding external commitments 
of foreign exchange requirements. The 
November estimate of the Planning Com- 
mission placed the total deficit financing 
at Rs. 1,092 crores. But up to the fourth 
year of the second Plan, the total amount 
of deficit financing would come to about 
Rs. 1,195 crores and-in the last year there 
will be a further dose of deficit financing. 
And thus the expenditure exceeds even the 
latest revised estimates. Again, the foreign 
exchange spending has also exceeded the 


revised estimates. The November . esti- 
mate placed the need of external assist- 
ance at Rs. 1,100 crores. The Heonomic 


Survey places it at Rs. 1,500 crores, Tak- 
ing into account the latest grant of $300 
million. and the assistance under P.L.. 480, 
the external assistance received by India 
would come to nearly Rs. 1600 crores. 
These indicate that outlays are always 
overstepping the estimates and as a result 
inflationary gap between the excess of 
monetary income of the people and the 
availability of consumer goods has become 
a continued feature. There must have 
been leakages in foreign exchange spend- 
ings and that is why notwithstanding large 
carry-overs and fresh grants, India is 
handicapped on account of shortage of 
foreign exchanges. 
Rise in Civil Expenditure | 

The country has just reasons to be anxious 
about the steep rise in civil expenditure of the 
Central and State Governments. The fact that 
the rate of increase of expenditure has always 
tended to outstrip the rate of increase of reve- 
nue goes only to add to such anxiety. The 
total civil expenditure of the Government of 
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India went up by nearly Rs. 91 crores in two 
years up td 1958-59; it 1s estimated to go up 
further by Rs. 75.22 crores in the coming year 
(1959-60). The expenditure on civil’ adminis- 
tration alone rose from Rs. 35.5 crores im 
1948-49 to Rs. 197.22 crores in 1958-59 anc 
is estimated to exceed Rs. 222.73 crores ‘next, 
year. The Finance Minister has defended this 
increase without being able to explain its justi- 
fication. His defence of the increase in civi- 
expenditure is based on the argument that nearly 
Rs. 130 crores out of it account for the Plan 
expenditure on social services such as educa- 
tion and health and Rs. 82 crores represent 
the allocation to the States from the Central 
revenues. But he does not explain the reasons 
for more than 600 per cent increase in the ex- 
penditure on civil administration over the re- 
latively short period of ten years. 

There is no reference in the Minister’s 
speech to the excessive increase in the number 
of officers and employees of the various Minis- 
tries to which attention has been drawn by 
Acharya Kripalani and Shri Feroze Gandhi. 
“While before independence a department was 
managed by one Secretary and a joint Secre- 
tary,’ Acharya Kripalani observes, “today, we 
have Principal Secretaries, Secretaries, Special 
Secretaries, Additional Secretaries, Assistant 
Joint Secretaries, etc. In some 
departments we have over them all a Secretary- 
General, What is missing is a Secretary Extra- 
ordinary! But perhaps all the additional secre- 
taries are extra-ordinary! They have been un- 
earthed after independence.” Following Par- 
kinson’s Law this numerical rise of officers has 
been paralleled by a rise in the number of 
subordinate employees. In course of the past 
two years, as Shri Gandhi has pointed out, 
the number of personnel in the Finance Minis- 
try alone increased by 15,000. Maintaining 
that the staff requirements of the various Union 
Ministries have gone up out of all proportion 
with work, he quotes the following figures of 
personnel employed as on December 31, 1957: 
Commerce and Industry—9,562; Education and 
Scientific Research—14,909; - Finance—82,000: 
Auditor-General’s Office—30,000; Food and. 
Agriculture—18,258; Health—5,500; Home— 
14,383; Information and Broadcasting—8,262; 
Irrigation and Power-—10,048; Rehabilitation— 
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6,705; Transport and Communication—218,000; 
Works, Housing and Supply—39,471; Defence 
(c:vil employees) —270,000. There is extreme 
disproportion in the wage structure of these 
Gcvernment servants. According to the statis- 
ties cited by Shri Gandhi the salaries of the 
hichly-paid Government servants (1.7 per cent 
o: the total number of employees) account for 
13.5 per cent of the total wage bill of the 
Girvernment, while the appropriation on 
account of the salaries of the remaining 98.3 
pe> cent comes to 86.5 per cent of the total 
wege bill. 

It would be mis-leading to conclude from 
ths above that the rise in civil expenditure has 
bean due solely to the increase in the number 


of personnel employed in the various Minis- - 


tries. The love of pomp and grandeur and the 
luxurious habits of the Ministers have made no 
mean contribution to this rise. The Ministers 
and the Senior Civil Servants maintain a fleet. 
of cars which are hardly always necessary for 
emicient and economical administration. A lot 
of money is also-spent in the installation and 
maintenance of air-conditioning plants in 
Government. offices and buildings. Incompe- 
teace and mismanagement again not  infre- 
quently tend to inflate the cost of administra- 
tion. The basic cause of this persistent ten- 
dency -for administrative expenditure to rise 
beyond all reasonable proportions lies in the 
trends towards extreme centralization of all 
activities in the country which gives rise to a 
loz of unnecessary and unproductive paper 
work. Centralization, idee eles and extra- 


vegance are inseparable from one another. 
Lrquest on Steel 


The Thirty-third Report of the Estimates 
Committee of the (Second) Lok Sabha relat- 
img to the Ministry of Steel, Mines-and Fuel 
is 9, document of the greatest public impor- 
‘tance. Its detailed analysis of the working of 
tte Ministry and the Public Sector in the all- 
important steel industry illuminates several as- 
pects of the functioning of Government Depart- 
ments and the nationalized undertakings which 
generally remain obscured from the public 
crew. The report would enable Parliament to 
tzke stock of the situation and to suggest mea- 
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sures for improvement in the administration 
of public industrial undertakings. 

The Committee has expressed general dis- 
satisfaction at the manner in which the Minis- 
try has handled the matter of the installation 
of three steel plants at Durgapur, Rourkela. 
and Bhilai. It has referred to failures both in 
matters of policy and execution. From the evi- 
dence tendered before the Committee it has 
concluded that if the decision to set up steel 
plants had been taken in time, they would have 
cost 40 per cent to 50 per cent less than they 
would actually do. In the initial stages even 
the requirements of steel could not be assessed 
properly with the result that much valuable 
time was lost in preparing projects and in re- 
vising them while the world prices of plants 
were rising and finished steel was being im- 
ported at the sacrifice of much-needed foreign 
exchange. When ultimately the installation 
of the steel plants was decided upon in prin- 
ciple there was no uniformity in the approach 
to the foreign parties so that three different 
methods were followed in negotiating with 
German manufacturers, the Soviet Government 
and the British Consortium leading to a lot of 
avoidable expenditure. “It is not clear,” the 
Committee says, “why the method of appoint- 
ing a large Expert Committee to study the 
Russian offer which yielded good results was 
not followed in the case of other two negotia- 
tions (with the German and the British). In- 
deed it is regrettable that the other two had 
undesirable features . . . .” 

If the Planning of the projects was so 
much faulty, their execution was not far 
better. .The estimates were extremely defec- 
tive and the selection of contractors equally 
unhappy. Within a short time the estimates of 
the steel projects went up from Rs. 353 crores 


to Rs. 439 crores, 7.€., to the extent of about 


25 per cent while the foreign exchange com- 
ponent increased by about 28 per cent exvlud- 
ing Rs. 38 crores, the estimated foreign  ex- 
change component of the cost of ancillaries. 
The Committee is not satisfied with the  ex- 
planation offered for such an increase in the 
estimated cost and has called for a reassess- 
ment of the estimates to find out the real rea- 
sons for the increase. It is strange to note 
that estimates of important items had not been 
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indicated to Parliament. The Committee has 
been “particularly surprised tg find that even 
the fees of consultants were not included in 
the original estimates,” when they had been 
put up for the approval of Parliament. - 

| The situation was worst in the Rourkela 
project where some of the contracts had ex- 
traordinary provisions. By virtue of qne con- 
tract, the contractors could claim hire charge 
for certain equipments which would exceed 
their cost price by Rs. 45 lakhs. In another 
instance an additional expenditure of Rs. 2.62 
crores had to be incurred due to the shifting 
of the site; no adequate reply has been given to 
the Committee’s question as to why the site 
had not been carefully examined before the 
work of installation had been begun. There 


was failure even in the actual work of instal- . 


lation. Thus while the extent of plant and 
machinery received differs from project to pro- 
ject, the percentage of machinery installed out 
of that is 60 per cent in Durgapur, while at 
Rourkela and Bhilai it is 80 and 10 per cent 
respectively , | 

The Committee hasbeen struck by the 
fact that “an important aspect of the projects, 
vuz,, the association of Indians in the Plann- 
ing and designing. work has not been given the 
attention it deserved.” 

The Committee ascribes this failure 
largely to the organizational set up through 


which the projects have been sought to be im- 


plemented. Referring to the composition of 
the Hindusthan Steel Private Ltd., it says 
that it is “strange that the administration of 
Rs. 560 crore steel projects rests largely with 
two to four officials or erstwhile officials of the 
Government who have had no previous ex- 
perience of steel industry, or of any industry, 
for that matter.” It has called for the termina- 
tion of the association of Secretariat officials 
with the Board of Directors which blurs the 
responsibilities of the company and the Govern- 
ment and thereby vitiate the very purpose of 
forming a company. It has suggested for a 
more thorough examination of the various as- 
pects of the three steel projects by a team of 
experts. 
Basis of Corruption 

The Union Finance Minister, Shri Morarji 
‘Desai, spoke like a candid friend when he was 
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inaugurating the Third Annual Convention 92 
the National Federation of Indian Railwaymen 
in Patna. Urging on the railwaymen to dis- 
charge their duties and responsibilities honestiy 
and sincerely in their own interests and in 
the larger interests of the country he toid 
them that the grounds of their complaints 
would ‘largely disappear if they on their part 
tried to remove the grounds of public complaint 
against the railway services in India. The 
situation in Indian railways, Shri Desai added, 
had shown little improvement since his stu- 
dent days and corruption was as rampant as 
ever, not being “confined to any particular part 
of the country. Every railway station has its 
own fixed rates. If it was four annas durirg 
my student days, it is possibly a rupee now.” 
. The Finance Minister deserves praise for 
the fact that in pointing out their shortcom- 
ings to the .railwaymen he. did not mince his 
words but frankly gave out his mind. The 
railwaymen would do well to consider his sug- 
gestions for the improvement of service in the 
railway with utmost seriousness. The country 
would - certainly expect’ of them to do all in 
their powers to root out the evil of corruption 
in railway services which causes so much suffer- 
ing to the people. - 7 

‘It would be unwise however to restrict 
attention upon corruption in the railways only, 
as if other sectors of public services are free 
from its — corroding effects. Far from it. It 
would be difficult to mention any branch of 
public services that is not afflicted by this 
disease. There is again no room for the belief 
that the Private Sector either can claim any 
immunity from it. By the nature of things 
corruption is being made a national instit-- 
tion and the ultimate responsibility for th:s 
sad state of affairs must be borne by the 
Government and the Party of which it ‘is 
constituted and of which the Finance, Minister 
himself is a-member. The responsibility cf 
the Government and the ruling party cannct 
end with a mere criticism of existing weakness 
inasmuch as it is upon them that the task 


‘of removing these shortcomings devolves. 


Along with its criticism the party which cor-™ 
stitutes the Government should place before the 
country its programme for removing the evil. 
If it’ considers. itself unable to cope with the 
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tack it must make room for others to have a lity to pay the levy. The manner of the im- 
tr} et it. Not only has there been no serious position of the present-levy—is equally question- 
ant concerted effort on the part of the Govern- able. The levy was promulgated through an 
ment, so far, to root out corruption, there are Ordinance on January 4 just after the me y_4 just after the meeting 
instances on the other hand of grave inaction of the State Assemby had been adjourned. The 


wken definite complaints of corruption were administration has not been able to —off 
leveled against officials and ministers. Again, satisfactory reply to the criticism as to why 
so fer as punishing corrupt officials'is con- the-inatter;-which vitally affects the life of 


cerned the Government apparently finds the such largé numbers of people connected with a 
tack difficult because it is not seldom that re- piteieatoirer the Galicnsl cconom , could not 
po-ts appear referring to corruption at levels So placed balare the Assembly, whith was ii 
~The Opponents of the levy have challenged 


higher than the permanent services. 
the very principle that the entire capital cost 
Disquieting developments are taking place of a development project should be borne by 
in the Punjab over the movement against the those who—benefit-byit-—H the Government 
le~y of betterment fee on lands falling within could subsidise exports to earn foreign eéx- 
the area served. by the canals of the Bhakra change, why cannot it subsidize agriculture to, 
miect. More than six thousan eople have conserve foreign exchange through the reduction 
al-eedy courted arrest as a protest against the .of imports” Of agricultural goods, they ask gricultural “goods, they ask. 
Government's decision to realise betterment They have further contended that the whole of 
levy and many more are reported to be pre- the Bhakra project is a productive one; and 
perel to do so. The Government has so far under the Betterment Levy Act the levy can 
deals with thie situation_with a very stern hand be charged only on unproductive schemes and 
though without appreciable success in breaking not on productive ones. The Punjab Govern- 





Betterment Levy Agitation im Punjab | 














ihe resistance of the people led b 


K-sen-Sabha, 


The movement against the betterment 
levy in the Punjab is being led by the-Commu- 


the” ment calculates its share of the Rs. 170-crore 


Bhakra Project at Rs. 87.41 crores. The net 
income’ from water rate and water advantage 
rate, after deduction of the cost of mainte- 


Bt Party with the active assistance ofthe nance of canals which comes to Rs. 84 lakhs, 


Re iy e 
Jen Sangh and the Akali Dal and the taci 


scpport of a number of Congressmen who do 


net see eye to eye with the present Chief Minis- 
ter. The fact that in the existing situation the 


Communist Party stands to gain as much from 
the suctéss of the movement as the Cdngress 
Party stands to lose has made it more difficult 
Icr Congressmen to make an objective assess- 
iremrt of the whole affair. 

For the unfortunate predicament in which 
the State Government itself it has 
nonz else to biame than itself. Its record is 
fer from being whoil 











is estimated to be Rs: 2.74 crores, which, 
when capitalized, would pay back only Rs: 32 
crores leaving an outstanding balance of Rs. 45 
crores which has to be raised through the levy 
of betterment fee. According to the Opposi- 
tion calculation the Government’s share of the 
cost of the Project comes to about Rs. 70 crores 
after the deduction of the allocations for elec- 
tricity and the share of Rajasthan.. The’ net 


Increase in the income of the Punjab Govern- 


ment after meeting the annual maintenance 
charges of the new canals, they maintin, would 
amount to no less than Rs. 3.5 crores a year 
—on the capital cost of Rs. 70 crores—yield- 
ing an annual return of more than 5 per cent as 
against the payable interest of 3 per cent on 


‘capital outlay. 


Betterment levy is not new in Indig and 
has been realised in the past from owners of 


€n absurd position to take insofar as it hardly lands benefited in consideration of the increase 


takss into the consideration the farmers’ abi- in the value of land “following the introduction 


- 


"Meanwhile, _it_is tobe oped that the Punjab did are irrelevant in 
Chief Minister would in the broader interest principle, 
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of cen saa From the series of agita- into four States—Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
1ons_it . ates it would however Vidarbha and Bombay—traises an important 
appear dist cae is some inherent short-com- question of principle which has an intimate 


ing m the procédiire through which the levy. is 
sought to be imposed. While charging t. Vv 
is_ always necessary to remember that the 





the same time to achieve a higher standard of 
ine t_is fo ide atio in the 

United States, from where the inspiration for 
the multi-purpose irrigation schemes Has come 
to India, _no—betterment levy is imposed until 
after ten years of the completion of the pro- 
ject. (in the Bhakra project the levy is being 
imposed right on its completion). In the USA 
again the levy is spread over a larger number 


of years (40 to 45) than in India (the cost of 
Bhakra project is being recovered in ten years) . 


Another generally accepted policy is to discri- 


minate between the richer and poorer sections 
in the matter of levy. The owners of arid 
lands in the Punjab are far from rich, yet the 
Government has imposed upon them the 


maximum rate, 


The implementation of the policy of rea- 
lising betterment man in the different. _ 


betrays a lack of 7) 







rin- 


and unnecessary harden for the 
peoplé, as is at present the case in the Pun} 


turbances 


e matter calls for a thorough enquiry for 2 a 


dispassionate consideration _o evant fac- 
tors with a view to evolving a national policy. 


eae be able to overcome his obsession 
A 8 ACD allve ft ( 
pores ee the eras a oh compr - 


mise to bring an end to this intolerable situa- 





ou 16 BW ay 5 neCesse Ty Semi et ne 
Improvements must be of such a magnitude as as 
wou’ allow the assessee to pay the levy and _at. 


bearing upon the relationship between an indi- 
vidual member and his party. There has beea 
enough in the form of discussion in press, plat- 
form and the legislatures about the merits and 
demerits of the bilingual State in Bombay for 
all legislators, in the Bombay State at least, 
to be able to form an intelligent opinion about 
the matter. Any remark of an individual is 
therefore not likely to tilt their opinion this 
way or that way. Moreover the Congress 
Party has a comfortable majority in the State 
Legislature and, unless a majority of them had 
so long been keeping their real views about the 
bilingual State in their own minds, it had 
nothing to feel particularly embarrassed at the 
criticism of an individual member. Notwith- 
standing these facts the Congress Party has 
taken a very grave view of the matter which 
leads to the question: Has a member no right, 


under any circumstances, to disagree publicly” 
from the party, to which he belongs for the time 
being, on any given matter of policy? In other 
words the question is, should membership of a | 
political party necessarily involve the absolute 
sacrifice of individual conscience at the altar 
of party solidarity irrespective of any  cOnsi- 
deration of whether the real need for solidarity 


re ree Ney res ee 





“does “actually call for such absolute _ conformity 


or not? 


The relative merits or demerits of a bilin- 
gual State in Bombay or Shri Biyani’s motives 
in raising the matter at the particular time he 
consideration of this 
though as a matter of fact Shri 
Biyani was perhaps doing nothing more than 
to improve upon the Prime Minister’s declared 
formula of a dividing Bombay-into three States. 
Nor does it involve the renunciation of the 


tion to which he has driven_more by his own rights of political parties to enforce discipline 


actions than by any other thigg. 
Individual_and Party 


The move made in the Congress Legisla- 


upon their members on questions of fundamen- 
tal importance from the conseNsus on which 
the parties derive their distinct entities. A man 


e ma § feels inclined to join a political party only be- 
ture Party in Bombay for taking disciplinary .cause he finds himself in general agreement 


action against Shri Brijlal Biyani, a Congress with its policies. Such general agreement can- * 
member from Vidarbha, for his speech in State not, however, exclude ot, however, exclude disagreement on the time, 


Legislative Assembly criticising the bilingual manner and extent of particular measures. ‘anper and extent of particular measures. ‘The 
State of Bombay and pleading for its break-up principle centres upon the question _whether_9 
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nember, who does not have any disagreement But supposing a member is an ardent supporter 


on the majority of the opinions held by other 
members of the party, can, if he feels himself 
cslled upon to do so in the interest of party 
sslidarity and public welfare, openly come out 


With. a criti : other aspect of 


a particular policy. 


At present this right is not conceded by 
eny major political party though some may 
blerate a degree of public criticism by indivi- 
cual members on considerations of expedi- 
ency. The case, in the United Kingdom, of 
TAr. Nigel Cameron who has been disowned by 
the local branch of the Conservative Party for 
his opposition, in Parliament, to the Govern- 
ments’ Suez Policy, is a recent pointer to this 
-act (though in his case his position was some- 
~vhat better by the support openly given to 
tim by several national leaders). National 
nterest, even party interest, would however 
seem to call for the recognition of this right by 
all the political parties. Not infrequently, in 
she past the most significant ideas made their 
‘Appearances as minority views. The course of 
sven the mighty Russian Revolution, and in- 
directly that of the history of the Party, might 
nave been different if the Bolshevik Party Cen- 
tral Committee had in 1917 expelled Lenin 
whose views on the political perspectives the 
majority did not accept. True, a Leninist 
Sagacity is not to be met in individuals all too 
piten. But then, as the subsequent history of 
the very same Party reveals, the majority may 
also. persistently continue to repeat mistakes 
which may inflict grave injuries on large num- 
bers and which might have been avoided with 
a little more of tolerance. People join parties 
Ch some understanding. The objective basis 
of this understanding is in a process of conti- 
nuous change. Some are quicker, or slower, than 
others in gripping with the realities of this 
change. Therefore, unless there are other over- 
powering immediate considerations dictating 
the imposition of the strictest conformity, an 
excessive insistence on the appearances of 
-unity, when the basis is not there, may  ulti- 
mately result in grave moral and political in- 
-jury to the nation as well as to the party in 
question. 

Basically the principle of showing an united 
front to the outside public cannot be challenged. 


of the cardinal principles of the Congress, as 
laid down by long years of precedence, but 
considers that the majority opinion is dictated. 
by a small group of powerful leaders—who 
might be misguided or opportunists—in viola- 
tion of the same principles, then what should 
he do? What was Mahatma Gandhi’s advice to 
Assam leaders at the time of the Partition of 
India? 

We are no supporters of any faction or 
party on the question of Bombay. But we be- 
lieve that further deliberation is needed before 
a precedent is laid down in support of dumb 
obedience. 


Lok Sabha Proceedings on Mathai 

The resignation letter of Mr. M. O. 
Mathai, Special Assistant to the Prime Minis- 
ter and its publication through the Prss In- 
formation Bureau was one of the principal 
subjects debated in the Lok Sabha last month. 

The Lok Sabha asked its Privileges Com- 
mittee to consider whether M. O. Mathai 
had committed contempt of Parliament by cer- 
tain remarks he had made in his letter of re- 
signation, 

The issue of privilege was first raised by 
a Jan Sangh Member, Mr. Atal Behari Vaj- 


-payee, and after the House had granted leave 


to discuss it, Mr. Hiren Mukherjee moved his 
motion recommending that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Privileges Committee. 


Commending his motion to the House Mr. 
Hiren Mukherjee said that in one of the pas- 
sages of Mr. Mathai’s letter there was “an 
indirect but considerably effective reflection 
on the Speaker and a very direct reflection on 
the conduct of the Members of the Parlia- 
ment.”? Mr. Mathai had referred to an “ever- 
mounting tendency in our Parliament and our 
Press to attack public servants without car- 
ing to verify facts.” Prof. Mukherjee .con- 
tended that that was a very serious reflection 
on the way the proceedings of the House con- 
ducted. “It is very clear that Mr. Mathai im- 
plies that the proceedings of this House are 
not regulated as they ought to be. This I sub- 
mit is a very clear reflection on the conduct of 
the Chair.” Mr. Mukherjee said that he was 
not suggesting that the House should go into 





4 
this matter straightway. It would be better if Co-operative Farming 


; the whole thing was discussed by the Com- 


> 


ie 


mittee of Privileges. The Committee should 
give a report to this House so that it may 
make up its mind as to what it should do in 
this matter. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap, the iaauied 
independent member of the Lok Sabha, oppos- 
ing the motion said that the members should 
‘not get “puffed up with pride and always talk 
‘of privileges.” He urged that the matter should 
be dropped. 

The Prime Minister in course of discus- 
sion referred to Raja Mahendra Pratap’s sug- 
gestion that the matter should be dropped and 
said, “since the suggestion of Raja Mahendra 
Pratap had not taken the form of a definite 
proposal, I need not say anything about it. At 
this stage any suggestion to drop this matter 
would,” he said, “not be a right one, because it 
would almost appear that an attempt was made 
somehow, to hush matters or hide matters.” 
It would not be a good thing for any such im- 


- pression to be created. Therefore, I would have 


» Bombay Chronicle: 


Opposed the Raja’s proposal to drop this 
matter (if it had been formerly proposed) ,” 
said Pandit Nehru in continuation. The House 
then passed by a voice vote Mr. Mukherjee’s 
motion. 

One thing deserves mention here without 
going into the question of Mr. Mathai’s case 
which is under consideration of the Parlia- 
ment. The other aspect of the question is no 
less grave. Mr. A. D. Gorwala writes in 
“Mr. Nehru comes very 


‘ badly out of the Mathai incident. All the facts 


are not known as yet, but on his own admis- 
sion he is shown up as a person with very 
little judgment.” In a newly-born State like 
India it is not impossible that the progress of 
Democracy may be obstructed by such handi- 
caps. The executive, the legislature, the press 
—all parts of the State organism should remain 
vigorous. In ease, the latter fails to be so, the 
former two if properly active may provide 
the balance required. In the light of this text 
every true lover of democracy will be glad that 
due attention has been given by the Parliament 
to the Mathai episode which was admitted 
there for free discussion and referring to the 
Committee of Privileges for further report. 
3 . 
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To begin with we give here some 
extract from the text of the resolution on 
Agrarian Organization Pattern adopted 
by the 64th Session of the Indian National 
Congress: 

“The future agrarian pattern should 
be that of co-operative joint Farm- 
ing, in which the land will be pooled for 
joint cultivation, the farmers continuing 
to retain their property rights, and getting 
a share from the net product from the pro- 
portion to their land. Those who actually 
work on the land, whether they own the 
land or not, will get a share in proportion 
to the work a in by = on the jou 
farm. 

“As a first step, prior to the mere 
of joint farming, service co-operatives 
should be organised throughout the 
country. This stage should be completed 
within a period of three years. Even 
within this period, however, whherever 
possible and generally agreed to by the 
farmers, joint cultivation may be started. 

“In order to remove uncertainty re- 
garding land reforms and give stability to 
the farmers, ceilings should be fixed on 
existing and future holdings and legislation 
to this effect, as well as for the abolition of 
intermediaries, should be completed in all 
states by the end of 1959. This does not 
mean any ceiling on income, as it is expec- 
ted that by intensive cultivation as well as 
by additional occupations, rural incomes 
will rise. Such surplus lands should vest 
in the panchayats and should be managed 
through co-operatives consisting of landless 
labourers.” 

The Prime Minister addressing a 
mamoth rally of villagers at Baoli in inte- 
rior of Meerut District on February 10, 
1959 likened the system of Co-operative 
Farming to an army, which he said, was 
so effective because it worked as a team. 
“Tf each soldier decides to go alone, he will 
not be able to do anything, however strong 
and experienced he may be.” 

“Co-operative Farming,” said the 
Prime Miniter, “do not mean that the land 


belonging to the cultivator would cease to 
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3e his property. Those who tell you that. 
0-operative Farmnig amounts to some sort 
af confiscation of land are trying to cheat 
you. It is just a question of joining hands 
ip raise the yield.” Sri Nehru added that 
the Government did not intend to~ force 
~0-operative Farming on anybody. “It will 
be done with the willingness and consent 
ot the people.” “I know,” said Sri Nehru, 
“it is anew thing for you and you will not 
understand its various benefits  straight- 
wey. That is why we have decided to 
allow some time, say two to three years, 
to lapse before it is introduced. Mean- 
while, I would like model co-operatives to 
be set up at various places so that people 
can see this system of farming at work.” 
“Before people took to Co-operative Farm- 
ing,” said the Prime Minister, “they shall 
develop small co-operative societies to 
help them in procuring good seeds and 
manures and also marketing their produce. 
Such co-operatives are good both for the 
producer and the consumer as they elimi- 
nated all changes of hoarding and creating 
artificial scarcity by the middle-men. 
Official rules for running these co-opera- 
tives shall be reduced and people en- 
couraged to run them mainly by them- 
. Selves.” Turning to the need for putting 
ceiling on land holdings, Sri Nehru said 
that that was the second important step 
that had to be taken in the interest of the 
cultivation. The number of persons hav- 
ing lJarge holdings, he said, was small. Yet 
it was necessary to put a ceiling. “If it is 
not done there is a danger of the Zamin- 
dary system coming back to life some day.” 

President Prasad in his address to the 
Parliament, February 9, 1959, said: “.... 
my Government will seek to promote agra- 
rian reforms, co-operation and devotion 
oz function to village units.” 

During the second day’s debate, Febru- 
ary 16, 1959, on the President’s address in 
the Lok Sabha, Mr. M. R. Masani (Inde- 
pendent), the eminent economist of India, 
vehemently opposed Co-operative Farming. 
He said that the new agrarian policy of 
the Congress was an‘ “insidious attempt to 
bring in Collective Farming of the Com- 
munist pattern by the back-door.” He 
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warned that if an attempt was made tc 
force it on the people, it will lead to class 
conflict and civil ‘war. Writing in The 
Hindu dated February 5, 1959, Sri Raja- 
gopalachari thought that there would be 
an element of compulsion in introducing 
Co-operative Farming. Speaking on ‘Des-, 
potism Old and New’ in Delhi on January 
29, Sri K. M. Munshi gave his opinion on 
ithe Congress resolution: “If farmers owning 
economic holdings were kept out of the 
co-operatives, instead of harmony, there 
would be class conflict . .. we would then 
have set in motion processes which will 
lead us through hatred and violence to 


naked totalitarianism.” Speaking at 
Baranasi, on February 11, Sri Jai Prakash 
Narain, Sarvodaya leader, said that 


though personally he was in favour of 
Co-operative movement, it would not be 
successful in the country unless there was 
an army of persons who were sincere in 
the service of the public without any 
selfish motive. 

Mr. Ajoy Ghosh, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of India, told news- 
men on February 25, 1959 in New Delhi 
that the Central excutive of the Commu- 
nist Party, then meeting in a five-day 
session’ in Delhi, had -.approved the 
approach of the Nagpur Session of the 
Congress in this matter and was expected 
to give a call to all democratic parties anc 
the masses to join hands to put the resolu- 
tions passed into effect with the utmos? 


speed. 
Prime Minister Nehru again on Feb- 
ruary 19 in replying to Mr. Masani’s 


remark said that Mr. Masani had a tre- 
mendous confusion in his mind. As for 
himself Mr. Nehru said that he did not 
agree with Collective Farming nor would 
he encourage it. “But I do believe in 
co-operation and I do firmly and absolutely 
believe in the rightness of joint cultivation. 
Let there be no doubt about it.” He 
added, “I shall go from field to field and 
from peasant to peasant begging him to 
agree to it. If the peasants do not agree, I 
cannot put it into operation, it is for them 
to do it.” 


‘The controversies mentioned above 
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show that there are differences of opinion 
"on this problem in India to a great extent. 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Harijan, in 
1942: “I firmly believe that we shall not 
derive the full benefits of agriculture un- 
less we take to Co-operative Farming.” 
Sriman Narayan in an article in Yojana, 
‘February 22, 1959, wrote: “It will be useful 
to know that Gandhiji was in favour of 
joint Co-operative Farming rather than 
merely the formation of Service Co-opera- 
tives. The Prime Minister is, therefore, 
following a very cautious approach and 
“there is hardly any element of radicalism 
in his proposals.” Almost all of us  pos- 
sibly know the extreme opinion of Vinobaji 
on this subject. His favourite maxim is: 
Sab bhumi Gapalki’ hat. As regards 
ceilings on land his recent reaction is: “It 
is a sin to have individual ownership of 
Jand. Land belongs to all. The idea of 
yceiling is obsolete. In this modern 
era, all the land in all the parts of the 
world belongs to all mankind.” 

Our points of view on these controver- 
sies regarding land problems will be best 
stated with the following news: 

Nagpur, Feb. 11—Twelve peasant 
families of village Keliveli in Akola 
District who engaged in an experiment in 
Co-operative Farming on February 2 last 
year, have succeeded in raising by fifty 
per cent the agricultural produce on their 
farm during one year of its working, 
according to Samya Yoga of Wardha, a 
Marathi weekly devoted to the Sarvodaya 
Ideal. 

The village family has raised during 
the year produce vaued at over Rs. 9,000 
as against only Rs. 6,000 when they were 
cultivating individually. 

The experiment is said to be the first 
of its, kind in Vidarbha. All twelve fami- 
lies have given up their individual rights 
on their land. Every member is bound by 
a charter not to leave the joint family at 
least for five years, not to keep. or sell his 
land or cattle and also not to work on any 
estate or farm other than their joint estate. 

The only further qualification that we 
would put on the Co-operative cultivation 
plan is that the quality of each holding 
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and the condition in which it has been 
maintained, should be given a_ considera- 
tion while allocating shares. Else 10 
acres of ill-kept and/or usdry land will have 
the same value as 10 acres of weed-free 
and efficiently tilled land, which is obvi- 
ously wrong. va 

Nepal’s New Constitution 

At last Nepal has had a democratic 
constitution of its own. Deliberately isolated 
for centuries by its rulers, Nepal is now emerg- 
ing into the modern scene. Situated on the 
southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded on 
the north by Tibet, on the east by Sikkim and 
Bengal and on the south and west by the rest 
of India. There are many fertile valleys lying 
in the slopes of the lofty mountains, including 
Mt. Everest, with an area of about 54,000 
square miles and an estimated population of 
8.3 million, The capital is in a fertile valley, 
15 miles long and 20 miles wide, which supports 
450,000 inhabitants and is noted for its many 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examples 
of Nepalese art. Nepal has rich forests and 
quartz deposits. The country exports jute, rice, 
grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, and im- 
ports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 

King Mahendra, in a royal proclamation 
recently, gave his country a constitution assum- 
ing a parliamentary form of government. The 
country was originally divided into numerous 
hill clans and petty principalities, the inhabi- 
tants of one of which the ruling group, with the 
aid of Gurkhas, became predominant about 
1769. The ruling family until 1951 was that of 
Ranas—Hindu Rajputs. Maharajadhiraja Tri- 
bhubana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 1906), 2 
member of the ruling family, who formerly were 
figureheads in the Government ended on Febru- 
ary 18, 1951 the ancient system of rule by 
hereditary premiers and established popular 
government, which was sworn in on November 
16, 1951. King Tribhubana died on March 13, 
1955, and was succeeded by his son, Mahendra 
Bir Bikram Dev, who was oe crowned on 
May 2, 1956. 

Reading out his brief pieelnniation King 
Mahendra said that the constitution will come 
into force on a date to be appointed by him 
later. The constitution is the ‘fundamental 
law” of the Jand. It establishes a parliament 
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corsisting of two Houses—Pratinidhi Sabha, or 
Lower House and Maha Sabha or Upper House. 
‘The Lower House will have 109 members, all 
e ected by as many single-member territorial 
constituencies on adult franchise. It will have 
a life of five years. The Maha Sabha or the 
Upper House will have 36 members—18 elected 
ky the Lower House, the remaining 18 nomi- 
rated by the King at his discretion. The consti- 
tision also provides a Cabinet form of govern- 
rient responsible to the Lower House. Except 
in the matter of amending the constitution, the 
Lower House will have larger powers than the 
Upper House. The constitution amending bills 
must have a two-thirds majority support of both 
the Houses and the royal assent to such bills 
= a matter of the King’s discretion. The ex?cu- 
“Ive power of the King. “is declared to rest in 
us majority and ordinarily it will be exercised 
m the recommendations of the Cabinet.” Prime 
\'imister to head the Cabinet will be selected by 
the King. He, in royal opinion, must command 
a majority of the Lower House. The size of the 
cabinet has been limited to Prime Minister and 
not more than 14 other ministers. Besides, there 
may be assistant ministers. All ministers are to 
ba appointed by His Majesty on the recom- 
mendation of the Prime Minister. 


This is briefly the new constitution of 
Nepal. Great Britain’s monarchical constitu- 
tion, the reader may perceive, has a similarity 
with the new constitution of Nepal in outer 
form. 


Lincoln’s 150th Birth Anniversary eA 


_Abraham Lincoln, America’s 16th Re- 
publican President, was born on February 
12, 1869 and so the commemoration of his 
150th birth Anniversary has just begun on 
the same date, February last. 

Lincoln’s humanity, lofty concept of 
humanity and generous spirit made him the 
nero of the common man the world -over. 
In fact he himself came from the lower 
middle strata of life. He was born in a 
:og cabin. “IT was born and have ever 
remained in the most humble walks of life” 
‘—-Lincoln wrote in 1832. Later he- enlisted 
‘n the militia for the Black Hawk War, 
1832. In New Salem he ran a store in 1833, 
surveved land, 1834-36, was postmaster, 
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1833-36. In 18387 Lincoln was admitted to 
the bar and became partner in a spring- | 
field law office. He was elected to the 
30th Congress, 1847. He opposed the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act and _ extension of 
slavery, 1854. In 1858 Lincoln had Repub- _ 
lican support in the Illinois legislature for * 
the Senate, but was defeated by Stephen 
A. Douglas, Democrat, who sponsored the 


Kansas-Nelraska Act. Lincoln was nomi- 
mated for presidentsrip by the Republican 
Party over Wm. H. Seward, on an anti- 


slavery platform, at Chicago, May 18, 1860. 
Though he attained the highest success in ~ 
political life Lincoln never forgot his 
humble beginnings. In 1860 he stated: 
“I am not ashamed to confess that twenty- 
five years ago, I was a hired’ labourer, 
mauling rails, at work on a flat-boat just 
what might happen to any man’s son.” 


Lincoln was inaugurated March 4, 1861. 
He was already familiar with the grim 
tragedy of human exploitation and about 
the time he took his seat in Congress, said: 
“In the early days of the world the Al- 
mighty said to the first of our race, ‘in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ and 
since then, if we except the light and the 
air of heaven, no good thing has been or 
ean be enjoyed by us without .having first 
cost labour: And inasmuch as most good 
things of right belong to those whose 


. labour has produced them.” .In a speech 


in 1859 Lincoln declared: “Labour is the 
great source from which nearly all, if-not 
all human comforts and necessities are 
drawn.” In 1860 he remarked: “I am glad 
to know that there is a system of labour 
where the labourer can strike if he wants 
to. I would to God that such a system pre- 
vailed all over the world.” Lincoln’s sym- 
pathies for the lowly extended to people 
of all creeds and colours. He was especi- 
ally interested in the welfare of the Negro. 
“I want every man to have the chance— 
and I believe the black man is entitled to 
it—in which he can better his condition’ — 
he declared in March, 1860. In a letter of 
August 24, 1845 to his Kentucky friend, 
Joshua F, Speed, Lincoln wrote: “In _ 1841, 
you and I had together a tedious low water: 
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trip on a steamboat from Louisville to St. 
Louis ... there were on board ten or a 
dozen slaves shackled together with irons. 
That sight was a continual torment to me.” 
The end that he hoped for was assured 
by the Emancipation Proclamation, the 
Thirteenth Amendment and the triumph 
of Federal arms. In his address to Con- 
gress in 1861 Lincoln commented: “Labour 
is prior to, and independent of, Capital. 
Capital is only the fruit of labour and 
could not have come into existence if 
labour had not first existed. Labour is the 
superior of capital and deserves much the 
higher consideration.” “Labour is the 
true standard of volue” he also said in the 
same year at a Pittsburgh gathering. It 
will be very much interesting to note here 
though a bit abrupt to compare Lincoln’s 
this theory of value with that of Karl 


Marx, the founder of the modern socialist’ 


movement. There are many differences 
between them, especially where Marxian 
concept lay in the “materialistic interpre- 
tation of history” yet when Marx says, 
“the value of a commodity is determined 
by the quantity of labour expended during 
its production,” or “value is-determined not 
only by labour, but belonged wholly to 
labour,” we are instantly reminded of 
Abraham Lincoln’s words about labour 
and values. Lincoln reached the highest 
degree of eloquence at Gettysburg National 
Cemetery, November 19, 1863. His re- 
marks have gone down in history as the 
classic Gettysburg Address: 


“Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent, a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. 


“Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field, as a 
final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 
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“But in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we can- 
not hallow—this ground: The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far above our poor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what thy did here. It is 
for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the’ great task remaining be- 
fore us—that from these honoured dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain 
—-that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom—and that govern- 
ment. of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


Tibetan Unresty 

The Statesman gives a background ae 
about the happenings in Tibet. which seems to 
be a likely conjecture. We append extracts 
below: hate 

Knowledgeable sources believe that the 
recent incidents in Lhasa were a camouflage 
to. divert the attention of the Chinese while 
resistance forces spirited’ the Dalai Lama 
away. This is still a conjecture, perhaps, 
wishful thinking, but it must be remembered 
there was a gap of seven days before the first 
Tibetan demonstration and the ‘actual fighting 
in Lhasa. During those seven days the 
Chinese had allowed Tibetans to surround 
Norbulinka and demonstrate in front of the 
Indian and Nepalese Consulates. The Dalai 
Lama was last seen in public on March 10. 


‘Tf the’ Dalai Lama has escaped, where is 
he? Will he cross over to India? It is difficult 
to. surmise. Another question arises, whether 
the fightiig around the Indian Consulate, 
which falls in the direct route between Lhasa 
and Norbulinka,: was merely another red her- 
ring, drawn by the Tibetan masses to mislead 
the Chinese ‘forces into thinking that the Dalai 
Lamia had taken refuge there. 


To obtain a true perspective about the 
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significance of the Dalai Lama’s escape, it is 
necessary to reconstruct major events happen- 
ing Inside Tibet since the reluctant departure 
of the Delai Lama from Gangtok after his 
Inlian tour of 4956-57. In Lhasa, he had to 
face increased Chinese pressure to curb this 
nailonalistic spirit while his own countrymen 
insisted on his using his influence to ask the 
Cainese to liberalize ¢ their dealings with 
Tibetans and to give them a much broader- 
besed autonomy eventually leading to com- 
plete independence. In this growing tension the 
Dalai Lama fast began losing favour with the 
Ciinese, which resulted in the present cryptic 
invitation to visit Peking. : 

Meanwhile, two major episodes occurred 
ic Tibet last year which, though seemingly in- 
siznificant at the time, in retrospect seem full 
o- potential possibilities. The first was cancel- 
letion of Mr. Nehruw’s visit to Lhasa on Chinese 
irsistence. This left the populace sullen and 
dssatisfied, while the monks were openly criti- 
cl, if not hostile. 


_ Khampas in. large numbers hegan leaving 
Thasa and moved towards the South. Hn route 
taey plundered and pillaged, taking booty of 
ffrearms and food. Simultaneously the Chinese 
decided to introduce large-scale settlement of 
Chinese in the Golok and Amdo areas of North 
Tibet. This in turn drove the Amdos~ and 
cther Tibetans, in a migration, tewards Cen- 
tal Tibet as far as Jeykundo, between Kham 
and Lhasa. The migrants then bifurcated, one 
sroup movitg on to South Tibet, Thago, 
Enogbo, and (Pemak), while the other went 
south-east, Serathang and Minavak. ‘ 


wewspaper Industry YZ 
5 ___V.__Pataskar 


; Governor _ of 
Viadhya Pradesh, inauguratin 


the first 





convention of Madhya Pradesh Union of demcratic set-up,” Dr. King le 


= 
ful Negro bus boycott im ‘Montgomery, Ala _Ala- 
h 


Working Journalists in Bhopal last month 
jani—that-the Newspaper Industry inthe 


ji artin Luther Kin 
recently came sto India for a month-long study 


Of the Gandhian philosophy of non-violence 
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to face the fact that no industry can now 
be run with the sole objective of maxi- 
mum return for the money ‘invested nor 
can it be run as an industry in which the 
investors and the workers alone are inter- 
ested” said Mr. Pataskar in continuation. 


The Governor said that of far greater’ ~ 


concern was the interest and well-being of 
the common people of this country and so 
in the final analysis it was the duty of the 
Government to “co-ordinate the relations 
of those who have to work on them.” It 
was, therefore, necessary, the Governor 
said, that the government should intervene 


and mould the relations between the 
Financiers and the Workers in a just and 
equitable way and above all to prevent 


conficts between them from doing harm to 
the interest of the country as a whole. 
Mr. Pataskar also said that in this context 
the formation of the Federation of Working 
Journalists for the country as a whole was 
but a development in the right direction 
and it was but a consequential step that 
the working journalists of this new State 
should form a unit of the Federation. 


Not a Tourist But_a Pilgrim. 


U.S. Negro leader, 


under the auspices of the Gandhi—_Smarak 
Nidhi and the America Friends Service Com- 


mittee. 


It is interesting to note 









egro leader oung man of 
only thirty yea pation, 





Dr. King is a Baptist Minister. Seeing “that 


the American Negro has faith, that he can get 
justice within the frame-work of thé Américan 


bama and won for his community the right to 
Sountry must bé regardéd as a “joint mde integrated buses, 





sndeavour of the investors—and—workets.” 
Re ements ante nee tte ttn a AACE ARE EA A rae 


— 


here that this . 


and economic life of the people which were 
changing so fast.. “Those who look upon 
press as a means of investment will have 





Mahatma Gandhi, a truly great man of the 


ges. India also means to me Pandit Nehru 
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the success- — 


—. 
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and. his wise _statesmanship and _intellectuality versy over the selection of judges, Pandit Pant 
that are recognised the world over. Perhaps, today presented in the Lok Sabha a well- 
above all, India is the land where the techni- argued case on beéllalf of the Government and 
gues of non-violent social change were deve- déniéd the Taw —Commission-s—allegations._ 


loped that_my people have used in Montgo- Before the Sabha passed the Home Minis- 
.try’s demands for grants, Pandit Pant placed_ 


mery, Alabama and elsewhere in the American 
South ~We-have found them to be effective and. béfore it facts and figures to prove that the 
sustaining—they work!” Government had in no way interfered with the 
~~ —~Kt Palam Airport, Mr. G. Ramachandran, selection of judges of “High Courts—and_ tie. 
Secretary of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, greeted Supreme Court. —~ 

Dr. King with a khadi garland. We support Besides his denial—firm and dignified—of 
Mr. Ramachandran’s action wholeheartedly. the Commission's charge, he expressed Ais Commission’s charge, he expressed his un- 
Amidst the chaos and confusion of the world happiness over the fact that ccrtam remarks 
Gandhiji’s voice and deeds are the sole hopes which did not enhance the dignity of the 


of mankind. This is now being realised even Supreme Court had beer made public by a 
by the martial and warlike inations of the responsible body like the Law Commission: 

world. But -the poor and the distressed, the According —to~—PanditPant—there was 
toiling and suffering masses, for whom Gandhi- nothing more “preposterous” and tnimagin- 
ji lived and died, are following it in a more able” than the suggestion that the judges did 
earnest way. The number of The large number of 


Gandhites are not act with courage. 
growing day by day in India as well as in Central _and State laws which had been 
other parts of the world. The more it grows clared_ ultra wires vecently 











cde- 
Was conyiNcing 


the better. But these new followers of Gandhiji evidence of the court’s independence: 

must be very careful in their actions. Gandhiji | The factual data that the Home Minister 
once said in his Delhi prayer-gathering that disclosed was convincing. He said that all th 
there would be no Gandhite after his death; 17 Judges appointed to the Supreme Court 
By this; we think>-Gandhiji did not mean that since 1950 had been selected in accordance with 
his preached—doctfime would have no perma- the wishes of the Chief Justice. Of the 176 
nent appeal of its own and so would become High Court Judges appointed_in this period all 
obsolete in the future. The exact thing which except one had_the approval of the Chicf_ 


iat his creed Justices. 


Gandhij1 meant Was, perhaps, 


did not depend upon a particular austere rule““"TRie six persons connected with the selec- 

















or conduct of lifé but was based primarily on tion of a High Court Judge were the Chief 
_the broader_principles_of humanity. This Justice of the local High Court, the Chief 


one the 


principle is not a static but a dynamic 


oe 
which with age and €xperience moves, accu- 


mulates; prows and becomes charged —sorre- 


times. But the main issues of the principle 


never change. Thus a clear__conception of 
Gandhiji’s ideal must be kept clear in the mind 
“Of a Gandhite so that he may avoid Son 
‘sions of both kinds—austerity and lavishness 


—and “particularly at_a_time when his ideal 
has an obvious significance for the world. 
tp tetretyenmaaacervidettngnvnttie’ Ne ttt eae EP stl 





The Law Commission and Pandit pe” 


1e 


F the Chief Minister, j 
atésman” gives the following report the Chief Justice_of India did not take “cor- 


Minister and the Governor of that State, 
Home Minister, the Prime Minister and the 
Chief Justice of India. In as many as 161 cases 
all the six had concurred. In 14 other casts 
there was divergence of opinion but the view 
of the Chief Justice of India ultimately pre- 
vailed. 


As to the allegation contained in the Law 


Commission’s report that sometimes the Chici 





Justice of a High Court did not express his 


i aaa eet eee nate ne 
true_opinion for fear of being overruled by 
_Pandit_ Pant asked why 


on Pandit Pant’s repudiation of the Law Com-. rective steps” if he knew that such a state of 
rah ne 


mission’s “allegations.” We append extracts 
below for all they are worth: 
New Delhi, March 20.—In the  contro- 


ed ” 


affairs existed. 


P.T I~ adds: Pandit Pant said recently 


there were proposals for the appointment of 


A ee NNR 
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two Judges to a High Court in a State “where 
the Ministry does not owe any allegiance to 
the Congress.” Certain proposals were made 
by the Chief Justice of the High Court which 
were not quite in accordance with the pro- 
rosals made by the Government of that State. 
he appointments were made with the approval 
cf the Chief Justice of Indig who did not 
culte agree with the Chief Justice of that State 
cut agreed with the recommendations made by 
us Government. 


Hoohganism by Students \ : 


Indiscipline and lawlessness seem to -be on 

the "increase amongst “students all’ over, India. 
“here was a recent outbreak in Calcutta. We - 
cive extracts from the Statésman’s x eports 


below: 


Chaos prevailed at almost all ie inter: 
riediate Science examination centres in North 
Saleutta and at some in Central Calcutta on 
Wednesday afternoon. About 11,000 students 
vere sitting for their examination in the- seus 
caper in Chemistry. - 4 


The day’s examination at thése centres 
rad to be stopped when student deronstra- 
tors, in protest against what they described as 
cifficult questions,.tore up examination papers, 
croke furniture and dragged fellow students 
cut of the examination ‘halls. : 

According to Dr. N. C. Roy, Gonroiles 
cf Examinations, Calcutta University, the 
srouble started almost simultaneously in the 
~niversity halls when the question papers were 
fistributed to examinees at about 2-p.m/ He 
xad asked for police help during the remainder 
af the examination which would continue -ac- 
carding to programme at all centres, ae 
t10se ‘affected on ‘Wednesday: ' 


Calcutta ‘saw an orgy of rowdyism ab ex- 
amination centres in North Calcutta at. the end 
of March last year when School Final” stiidents 
were sitting for their history ‘paper. On! ‘that 
accasion also student demonstrators. ' dragged 
other examinees from out of the halls ‘én the 


excuse that the questions set were too difficult. 
The most_obnoxious part of the incidént 


was the raid by student demonstrators on 
other examination centres. About 300°. boys 


raided Bethune College when the examination 


nad been in progress for over an hour. There 
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Was some commotion when the papers were 
handed in. Some girls were crying, 


the Prin- , 


cipal later told me, but many were still writ- © 


ing. At about 3 p.m., the demonstrators en- 
tered. They broke two window panes and 
snatched papers away from some students. 
The police arrested seven 
examinees, 
police van with inkpots in their hands. 

The authorities of Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra College on Bhupen Bose Avenife told 
me the same story. The examinees there were 
completely peaceful and the examination had 
been in progress for about an hour when about 
200 student demonstrators came to the college 
gate which was closed. They threw brickbats 
and damaged many glass panes. One of the 
iron bars in the gate was twisted and the 
demonstrators entered the college by scaling a 
wall. When I reached the college I found the 
Principal’s office and other rooms strewn with 
glass and stones. The police arrived and order 
was restored but not before the demonstrators 
had torn up some of the examinees’ papers. 

A Professor of Sanskrit College com- 
plained that the police arrived late. For about 
half an hour, he said, the authorities tried to 
pacify the demonstrators who came from out- 
side. But then the demonstrators had got the 
upper hand and were crowding the examination 
halls. The police later made 
from the centre. The number of arrests 
totalled 16, ten in North Calcutta and six in 
Central Calcutta. 

Condemning the rowdyism, the general 
secretaries of the Calcutta University Students’ 
Union, said that it might be a fact that the 
questions appeared difficult to the average 
students but no rational student could indulge 
in acts of rowdyism. If the questions were too 
dificult there were other methods -of protest 
than quitting examination halls, breaking 
furniture and dragging willing examinets out 
of the halls. The Union categorically ~ con- 
demned such acts and appealed to the autho- 


rities to look into the grievances of the 
examilees. . nS 
The West Bengal Chhatra Parishad’s 


general secretary, Mr. Ramen Mukherjee, im 
a statement urges students to unite to prevent 
“acts of hooliganism” and see that the remain- 
ing examinations are held peacefully. 


demonstrators, all, 
They were seen later entering the © 


* 
. ik 


~ 


three arrests’ 


THE PROBLEM OF UNITY VERSUS GROUP ISOLATION IN INDIA 
By Prov. K. P. CHATTOPADHYAY, 
University of Calcutta 


INTRODUCTION 


In the present seminar it is being asked how 
national unity can be encouraged  especialiy 
through education at the University level. it 
may be stated at the outset that education by 
itself can do comparatively little to promote 
national unity unless the forces that promote 
such unity are otherwise strengthened, and the 
factors that encourage isolation or fissiparous 
tendencies are neutralised. In this article an 
attempt will be made to analyse what are the 
factors that-have promoted unity and what 
forces tend to disrupt it, illustrating the same 
with factual examples from past experience. 
This will be the main topic here dealt with. At 
the end an attempt will be made also to indi- 
cate the lines on which the forces in favour of 
unity can be strengthened and the role of the 
University education in relation to it. 
I 

A nation is held together by the political 
authority that operates in it, by the cohesion 
engendered by economic forces, and by the 
homogeneity of culture that promotes commu- 
nity feeling. There has also to be a unified 
geographical entity. In simple primitive socie- 
ties the unit known as a tribe is the counter- 
part to the nation. It is usual to define it as 2 
group knit together by possession of a common 
language, and common territory, and capable 
of uniting for common action. Common culture 
for the unit is taken for granted in the defi- 
nition. A unified political authority is, there- 
fore, a fundamental condition of nationhood; 
so &lso is common economic force to bind the 
units. While economic structure is not the sole 
determinant of the direction in which g society 
shall move, it furnishes the steel frame that 
supports it, or if a biological simile is preferred 
it furnishes the skeletal structure which may be 
covered with somatic features of more than ore 
variant type, within the limits of the frame- 
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work. Culture and language are almost in- 
separable. Any one who speaks or writes in a 
foreign tongue and mixes wich such a people 
realises this, from delicate nuances of difference 
in terms, apparently the counterpart of the 
same idea or with the same meaning, in two 
different languages. As all the perceptions, and 
the processes based on the same, of an indivi- 
dual, find expression through the verbal symbols 
that we term language, it is but natural that 
culture and language should so deeply inter- 
penetrate. It is for this reason that a conquer- 
ing people desirous of imposing their culture on 
the subject-population, seeks to suppress the 
language of the latter by various means. If the 
rulers are not. numerically strong and _ this 
numerical disparity is fairly zreat but cultural 
difference is not so sharp, and hostility does not 
persist too long, fusion and assimilation may 
occur and a language based on that of the 
larger population but enriched and modified by 
that of the dominant group, emerge eventually 
as the national language. In a new colony, on 
the other hand, the immigrants may restrict 
fresh in-rush of others to people of their own 
language, or insist on others who come, to 
accept this speech as their common language. 
The United Kingdom and the United States ~f 
America furnish illustrations of the two different 
ways indicated above in which a common lfan- 
guage may develop. In the northern, eastern 
and western areas of our country the first 
process occurred in hoary antiquity. But as the 
folk of the different areas were somewhat dis- 
Similar in race as well as culture, the Indo- 
Aryan language that furnished the common 
leaven, produced somewhat cifferent kinds of 
bread and pastry, in the shape of the regional 
languages, of different areas. Large remnants, 
however, remained of other speeches, for 
example, of the tribal folk of Austric speech. 
People of other language families also came to 
the northern and north-eastern borderlands, 
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for example, men of the Tibeto-Chinese family 
of specch. In the south again, another dominant 
language family, the Dravidian, held off the 
expansion of Indo-Aryan. In each of the lan- 
guage areas, the basis of the common speech of 
that area was a numerically dominant people of 
a common culture. This difference is noted quite 
early in the Natya-sastra of Bharata in the 
distinct regional speeches and ways of expres- 
sion ky gestures, of different areas of India. It 
is also evident in the differences in these areas 
in sOv.al and sex-customs as described in the 
Smritse and in the Kamasutra, The different 
types 2f production and political structure are 
mentioned in the Arthasastra. The statement 
by some scholars that such  linguistic-cum- 
culturzl groups are of recent importance, in the 
sense of recognition, is not supported by these 
facts. This composite group of nations and 
cultur2s had, in fact, developed in partial 
geogrephic isolation under the combined in- 
fluence of the earlier culture testified now by 
Mohenjodaro remains, and‘of the later Vedic 
culture. The result was a land of many lan- 
guages and cultures, with however a common 
veneer of what is often referred to as Indian 
cultur3. It is not suggested that the later move- 
ments »f population, especially the impact of 
Islam did not bring about very important 
changes in the content of language and culture 
in many areas in North India. But these chan- 
ges dia not basically alter the earlier distribu- 
tion of people by language and culture in our 
country. Some scholars have suggested that the 
ancien; common bond of India mentioned above 
was based on a common religion. The term 
religion as usually understood involves belief 
(a) in certain dogmas of faith, (b) in a parti- 
cular supreme deity, (c) in a particular messiah 
or grotp of p vphets, (d) that salvation lies 
orly in acceptance of these beliefs. The Chris- 
tian acd Moslem religions satisfy these condi- 
tions. Hindu religion for the whole of India 
does rot, however, conform tg these require~ 
ments. What is common is a philosophy and a 
way ci life. 
which is not Religion in the sense it conveys to 
the oriinary Christian or Muslim. It was this 
Dharma that enabled people worshipping diffe- 
rent deities to tolerate temples of other gods than 
the onz worshipped and to visit tirthas or places 


This is what is called Dharma, 
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of sacred tradition of various cults. In the old 


days it gave rise to the reconciling philosophy ‘ 


of Brahmasutra. In modern politics, it has 
evolved support of Panchasila. 

Political cohesion in a single unit occurred 
in India only twice prior to British conquest. 


The Mauryas who were people of the country * 


built up an empire extending from the borders - 


of Assam in the east, to the Hindukush ranges 
on the west and right down to Mysore in the 
south. After the Mauryas, this political unity 
did not persist. Also, the Maurya rule did not, 
so far-as data indicates, impose on the common _ 
people, the culture of the Pataliputra area. The ~ 
writings of Bharata in the Natyasasitra and of 
others referred to earlier, all of whom wrote 
several centuries after the Mauryas testify te 
the differences that existed at the later time. 
The Mughals came as conquerors. By the time 
of Akbar, they had been partly Indianised, but 
some of Akbar’s successors cannot certainly be 
held to have followed his policy of tolerance. 
In any case the political unity ended practically 
after Aurangazeb. In this rule also, the culture 
and language of the different areas remained 
separate as before, with some changes in course 
of time and under historical forces. 

While it is true that the common people on 
the small States on the Indus rose up under 
their Brahmanical rural leaders against the in- 
vading forces of Alexander, even after their 
princely rulers had submitted to save their own 
skin, this kind of popular political conscious- 
ness which is the basis of nationhood, did not 
spread in those early times. The almost self- 
sufficient village economy, the slow means of 
early transport and the absence of printing, 
combined with caste divisions, prevented the 
normal flowering of this early trend. It re- 
quired the passage of two millenia and vastly 
changed economic conditions, not only im 
India, but in western Europe, to regenerate the 
trends on an All-India scale. It is true that the 


rulers of northern India and the local Jeaders 


united in a fight against Hunas, in the time of 
the Guptas and a little later. It is a fact that 
the village headmen and leaders united in Gauda 
to elect Gopala as ruler of the larger Bengal 
of those days. It is also correct that the Maha- 
rastra rulers dreamt of a united Hindu India. 
But neither the Imperial Guptas, nor the Pala 
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emperors, nor the much later Maharashtra 
'Peshwas held themselves to be one with the 
people of other speech-culture areas, although 
on occasions in some areas, national senti- 
ments were aroused. Their behaviour in rela- 
tion to the other folk makes this abundantly 
Sclear. The altered economic conditions arising 
-out of modern means of production, and 
modern quick transport, brought about changes 
that are recognised as revolutionary. The vil- 
lages ceased to be self-sufficient and self-sup- 
porting. The clothes worn and tools used, ten- 
ded to be purchased from outside in place of 
‘the acquisition of local goods by a kind of bar- 
ter. Many people were thrown out of tradi- 
tional crafts on land and there was economic 
distress. The people did not however know 
where to look for remedy, and the former 
rulers and landlords were not helpful in this 
respect. It is true that the latter organised a 
revolt, out of their discontent, for the loss of 
their power, position and wealth. It is also cor- 
rect that since they represented the dominant 
class of the Pre-British period, the armed 
struggle of 1857 was a national uprising in a 
limited sense. Nevertheless even here, there 
were divisions. The rising intelligentsia anc 
middle class did not join it, as their aim of the 
future of their country was: very different 
from that of the princely rulers. Further, some 
of the areas did not participate in the struggle. 
The Sikhs of the Punjab, actually fought side 
by side with the British against the Sepoys of 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar who had revolted. 
Harlier, some of these sepoys had helped the 
British to conquer the Punjab. Still earlier 
sepoys recruited by the British in South India 
had fought against the troops of the Nawabs 
of Bengal. 

These details have been noted as it is 
sometimes alleged that the Indian nation and 
Indian unity has existed from times of old and 
that it.had assumed a unified structure by the 
middle of the last century. The facts reveal 
that this is an jllusion. The rising intelli- 
gentsia as well as the middle class all over India 
had felt the need of political power as well as 
social and economic reform. Their organisation 
to express these aspirations took shape only in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
basis of their unity was their common interest, 
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which required common action against the Bri 
tish rulers. The need of rousing the mass of the 
people to awareness of theSe needs for the wel- 
fare of the country, was also felt quite early by 
the organisers. It is true that much carlier 
there had been isolated peasant uprisings in 
Bengal, Chhotanagpore and elsewhere. But 
actual large-scale organisation to ensure mass- 
consciousness began only towards the end of 
the first quarter of the present century. The 
four-anna fee or its equivalent in labour for 
membership of the Indian National Congress 
came into existence after the first two decad2s 
of the present century. Even so, industrial 
labour did not secure acknowledgement of its 
rights in the charter of the Congress until much 
later. Again, the discontent felt by linguistic 
minorities in different provinces where they had 
been thrust, often deliberately, by the British 
in their policy of Divide and Rule, threatened 
to create rifts in the Congress. This was met 
by the pledge given to set up separate states on 
the basis of common language and culture, on 
attainment of independence. Any attempt to 
impose a single regional language as the domi- 
nant language of India now will again bring to 
the surface the sharp discontent against this 
type of linguistic Imperialism. There was also 
a much later pledge given by the Congress in 
1942 in the famous resolution asking the Britisn 
to quit India, and calling upon the people to 
help to form a national government. It is that 
the National Government sq formed—I am now 
quoting the actual words—“shall devote them- 
selves to the welfare of workers in fields, fac- 
tories and elsewhere, to whom all power must 
essentially belong.” In the course of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement of 1980-33 it had be. 
come iNcreasingly clear that the fight against 
British rule was being carried on by different 
groups with different objectives. Thus when the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee sought 
to impose economic pressure by organised boy- 
cott of British goods, those groups inside the 
Congress which were financed by businessmen 
having large commercial interests in British 
cotton goods sought to direct picketting to 
British Banks especially after the boycott had 
been effective in 1931 in Burrabazar areas. A 
member of the council of four persons who were 
in charge of the movement in the province of 
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Benga. at this time pointed out the futility of 
Bank picketting but failed to persuade the 
partic:lar groups. Again, prior to the move- 
ment of 1942, it was evident that organisation 
of peasantry through local struggles against 
landkclders (zemindars and big jotedars) was 
not favoured by the Congress organisation, al. 
though such struggles would have helped to 
unite the peasantry, Hindu as well as Muslim. 
In ti field of industrial labour, the industria- 
lists and financrers did not in general (even 
wher they supported the Congress with funds) 
believe in Gandhiji’s trusteeship theory. They 
were also not prepared to give up profitable war 
cont-acts to support the national struggle. 
Thiz was revealed again and again. After the 
attainment of independence, it has been found 
neccesary to abolish zemindari rights in the 
interest of the peasantry and to introduce 
var‘ous labour legislations to protect the 
interest of workers. There is however a strong 
fcelmg among the poor peasantry and the indus- 
trial workers that they have not yet obtained 
the rights as promised in the 1942 pledge of the 
Indian National Congress. Only a complete re- 
demption of the pledge given can remove these 
shezp feelings of class, and secure adequate 
intzgration of our people. 


II 


Reference will be made to another factor 
wkich had stood in the way of Indian unity in 
the past. It was the apprehension felt by 
Maslims that they would not get a fair deal at 
the hand of Hindus who would form g, majority 
ic. free India. The British rulers had naturally 
encouraged communal differences. But during 
the period following the First World War, the 
Congress under the leadership of Gandhiji had 
made cOmmon cause with the Khilafatists and 
temporarily united the two communities through 
ecammon political interests although based on 
different forces. In a limited sphere, in Bengal, 
and notably in Calcutta, Deshbandhu Chitta- 
renjan Das had inspired confidence in the 
“Muslims of Bengal by giving practical proof of 
cis intention to arrange for them the desired 
facilities in the field of education and of employ- 
ment, on their population basis. As one of those 
who in the Calcutta Corporation helped to 
zarry out his programme, in one particular field 
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the present writer can speak with authority on , 
the friendliness and support of the Muslim com 
munity such work engendered. Later, with the 
death of this great leader and the failure of the 
Congress group to appreciate the real needs of 
the common Muslims in Bengal, there was 

alienation. As an example of the kind of mis-_ 
take made, may be noted the ignoring of the 
very genuine grievance of cultivators with re- 
gard to security of tenure and other rights in 
land. Later when Janab Fazlal Huq came into 
power with his Krisak-Praja party, and formed 
a coalition ministry with the Muslim League x 
party, and passed the laws regarding agricul- 
tural debtors and about moneylenders, which 
safeguarded among others the common village 
peasant against mahajans and zemindars, 
mainly Hindus, the impression was strengthened 
among Muslim peasants that the Congress 
would not safeguard their interest, and that they 
must have their own government for it. 
Naturally, the Muslim intelligentsia and ruling 
class In power encouraged such belief by vigo- 
rous and misleading propaganda im their own 
political and economic interest. Nevertheless. 
when partition of Bengal to separate Eastern 
Pakistan was mooted by the All-India Muslim 
League, a large section of the Bengalee Muslims 
did not support it in the beginning. They 
approached some Congressmen, and Leftists in- 
side and out of the Congress, to discuss under 
what circumstances it might be avoided. The 
Muslim Leaguers wanted autonomy for the 
State of Bengal as a condition of remaining 
within the Irdian Union. The Hindu feeling 
was that the Muslim League Ministry in power 
had kept out qualified Hindus from all kinds of 
jobs, paid less attention to Hindu areas in Bea- 
gal in the matter of education and sanitation, 
and given heavy weightage to Muslims in tke 
matter of contracts. The Muslims wanted inter- 
nal autonomy to make sure that their economic, 
educational and other interests will not suffer. 
A compromise was effected, that the Bengali- 
speaking areas of Chhotanagpur side would be 
added to Bengal (so long not pressed by the 
Bengal Congress to placate Muslim opposition) 
and an equal number of seats allotted in Legis- 
lature to Hindus and Muslims. This decisicn, 
to remain within the future Indian Union as an 
autonomous unit with these safeguards, was 
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accepted by the Bengal Provincial Muslim 
League, in spite of the known opposition of 
Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah. Muslim feeling in 
Eastern Bengal was also in favour of it, and 
expressed in large meetings held and addressed 
by Hindus jointly with Muslim supporters of 
this formula, in Noakhali, Mymensingh and 
other districts in 1944-45. Unfortunately this 
did not prove acceptable to most of the 
Congressmen in Bengal, who wére under the 
delusion that partition would not come. This 
view was expressed at a special Congress work- 
ers’ conference held about this time. At an in- 
formal group discussion, just before the elec- 
tions of 1945, where Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
was present, the head of the Bengal Congress 
Executive and also a well-known nationalist 
Muslim leader, assured the future Prime Minis- 
ter of India, that the nationalist Muslims sup- 
porting the Congress would win at least one- 
third of the seats in Legislature. This forecast 
proved to be hopelessly incorrect, only three 
seats coming to nationalist Mosiems. The re- 
sults indicated what factors sway the polls. 
Nevertheless, the same Muslim League Minis- 
try which rode to power in 1945 and again East 
Pakistan after partition, was swept out of the 
East Pakistan Legislature almost to a man, 
when they tried to impOse a speech alien to 
Bengal and ways alien to the area, on the 
Bengali-speaking Muslims of Kast Pakistan. 
These details have been noted at some 
length, as furnishing factual evidence of what 


~ generates fissiparous forces and why people try 


to break away from a particular State, and 
form a separate political unit. Whether the 
agreed formula would have worked, now belongs 
to the realm of speculation. But the facts show 
that the feeling of being a Bengali was in the 
case of East Bengal Muslims stronger than that 
of being an Indian. That this is not an isolated 
phenomenon is proved by the intense agitation 


for linguistic States and the incidents that 
accompanied the same. The admitted and 
proved oppression of linguistic minorities in 


several States fully support this view. The desire 
for one’s own State based mainly on a single 
language, was apparent even when the move- 
ments for Indian independence were slowly 
taking shape. This has been indicated earlier. 
After independence, with the need for the type 
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of united action required for securing political 
freedom gone, the question of what freedom 
meant came more to the fore. The desire to 
agitate for other objectives had been so long 
suppressed or held in check to focus all the 
fighting forees of the country against foreign 
rule. With the removal of this barrier, there 
was an upsurge of the partially suppressed 
regional national feeling as against Indian unity 
feeling. The century-old Madras Presidency fell 
apart, and Andhra Desha was formed. There was 
readjustment of the Tamil areas also in relation 
to the Malayali-speaking States. The old 
Central Provinces, renamed Madhya Pradcsh, 
was broken up, and the Maratha-speaking 
areas went to Bombay. {t had been intended 
to separate Gujarat from the State of Bombay 
but the difficulty was about Bombay city. The 
tremendous pressure exerted by wealthy Guja- 
rati businessmen to retain this within Gujarat 
was met by the enormous forces of the Sanjukta 
Maharashtra group to take it away. The result 
was a deadlock, and a debacle of the Congress 
in elections i Maharashtra, These facts illus- 
trate the ‘powerful impetus generated in the 
languape-culture groups to secure for them- 
selves distinct political entities. 

In the sphere of the much simpler folk, our 
tribals, there has been similar opposition to the 
attempt to obliterate their langwases And cul- 
ture. Although anthropologists and education- 
ists have emphasised the need of imparting 
primary education to tribals through the medium 
of their own language and utilising the content 
of their culture for the earlier lessons, and the 
President as well as the Prime Minister of Indi 
have reaffirmed these principles as directives. 
there has been almost complete abandonment of 
these directions in practice, At least as late a; 
a few years ago, in Chhotanagpore Hindi was 
used as the medium in tribal schools; this was 
also the language of instruction of Korkus of 
Melghat in Berar. The content of teaching had 
no relation to their culture. In Koraput, the 
Bondo Porojas and others were being taught 
through the medium of Oriya and with content 
unrelated to their culture. In Assam, except in 
Khasi Hills, Assamese was the usual medium af 
instruction; in Bengal, the Santals learnt 
through Bengali. The excuse offered in Orissa 
was that Oriya was almost the mother tongue 
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of those tribals, although it was known that 
Oriya was not spoken at home by them. In 
Assam jit was alleged that it was difficult for 
the Assamese teacher to learn the tribal lan- 
guage as if little tribal children had less diffi- 
culty in following lessons in Assamese. In 
Benga:, it was stated that teaching through 
Santai would lead to group isolation. In Bihar, 
Hindi seing Rastrabhasa, no excuse was offered. 
But tze elections to Legislature in Chhotanag- 
pore =cibal areas resulted in a sweeping victory 
of the Jharkhand party as against the Congress. 
In Assam, the discontent among tribals is too 
well Enown to need comment. The fissiparous 
tendsrey here has been maximum as the Nagas 
are well-organised and there has been foreign 
enccuragement to a good extent. Elsewhere 
matzars have not come to a head because of 
lack of organisation among tribals in some 
places, such as the south-western part of Orissa, 
or ule to receipt of certain economic amenities, 
as In Bengal. 


iit 


30 far those forces have had no repercus- 
siors on University Education in the State of 
Wess Bengal due to the fact that there is no 
group isolation in the University stage of edu- 
cation either in affiliated, constituent or pro- 
fesstonal colleges or in the Post-Graduate 
decertments of our University. But as stated 
in the introduction, the forces to promote 
Incian unity do not essentially come from the 
University education. They arise from other 
sorces. The content of education in the Uni- 
versity certainly does not and should not pro- 
mcte disruption or weakening of this feeling. 

e present writer pointed out elsewhere (in 
his Presidential Address in December 1957, to 
the West Bengal College and University Tea- 
cists’ Conference), that a study of the charac- 
tvc.stics of the educational, systems in simpler 
(wnat are termed primitive) societies, and also 
in the more advanced cultures indicates  cer- 
tzm fundamental principles underlying educa- 
tizn which is but another name for training 
fer life. Progress in culture is shown to be 
eocrelated to wider co-operation of social 
groups at all levels of culture. This conclu- 
gion is of importance in our complex society 
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as much as elsewhere. In fact its importance 
is greater now that our country is in the ini- 
tial stages of vast socio-economic changes fol- 
lowing our political liberation. In its applica- 
tion to education, the principle enunciated 
means that education should impart a bias in 
the mind and activities of youth towards co- 
operation for a common welfare, on a local, 
national and international level. It is not 
necessary to poimt out that in the inter- 
national sphere the foreign policy of our coun- 
try does promote healthy co-operation - and 
seeks to secure it for others. Emphasis may 
naturally be laid on this aspect, in the teach- 
ing of political and social science in our Uni- 
versities. At the Indian level, however, mere 
teaching, will not be useful, as facts speak much 
more forcefully than theories and preachings. 
If a young man finds that in the matter of 
employment, the language-culture area or to 
put it bluntly, the narrower nationality 
counts for more than other qualifications; if 
in seeking admission to professional colleges, 
the same considerations apply, he will realise 
that India is not one in these vital matters 
which concern his training for life and em- 
ployment thereafter. Since such discrimina- 
tion extends not merely in the employment of 
educated youth, but of unskilled labour, as a 
matter of policy on the. part of employees, the 
Indian ntiaonal unity feeling is bound to be 
weakened as against the national feeling based 
on common speech and culture. It is not 
evident what University education can do in 
this respect, except by stressing that for the 
real welfare of the Indian people all the citizens 
irrespective of States have to co-operate in the 
common interest. The decrease of the individual 
or group gain and prestige motive which impels 
such discrimination can, however, be secured 
not so much through work in colleges, as in the 
economic fields and by organising public 
opinion. It is only when the actual gain , in 
industry and commerce is spent mainly for 
national welfare, when the businessmen as well 
as Government executives really work for such 
an end, in co-operation with the workers at 
all levels, that the discrimination practised 
between men of one state and another can die 
down. At prseent, the different nations in our 
multinational state are engaged in keer 
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rivalry, on the lines of commercial cut-throat 
competition, at the expense of Indian unity 
and Indian welfare. This group compétition, 
inside states, is now well on the way to spread 
on lines of caste, mainly due to organised 
political attempts to consolidate votes on caste 
basis. The consciousness of caste has been 
present from old times, and there have been 
caste panchayats to lay down the law for their 
own caste-men in Jocal areas. But this phe- 
nomenon of wider integration for political 
purposes is g new emergence. Prof. Ghurye 
and Prof. Srinivasan have in their writings 


_ given ample examples of how political orga- 


misations, not excluding the Congress have 
used this anti-national-unity force. Similar ex- 
amples can be given from our State as well but 
are not noted as. superfluous. The problem has 
become acute where one caste is of landowners 
and other castes are of labourers. In this 
sphere education may render some useful ser- 
vice. But as primary education is not compul- 
sory and universal, and post-primary education 
has not come anywhere near the 80 per cent 
level envisaged in the decade-old scheme ap- 
proved by the Central Ministry, effective work 
in rural areas, which are affected more by caste- 
ism, cannot be done by merely reporting these 
events and evaluating their present and future 
consequences by teachers in their college classes. 
This centrifugal force can only be countered by 
economie organisation that will cut across caste 
boundaries. Inter-caste co-operation has been 
observed where common economic interests 
obviously require it. This was noted again and 
again in the course of the relief work and Re- 
habilitation Survey (after the Famine of 1948) 
carried out by the present writer. 


As stated in the introduction, one of the 
objectives of this seminar, being to ascertain 
what role University education can play in the 
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matter of Indian Unity and how group isolation 
can be broken down, it requires a study in the 
first, instance of the basic factors that promote 
or disrupt Indian unity. This is what has been 
attempted to do in this note, rather than con- 
centrate on University education alone, as it 
appears to be more fruitful by helping to clear 
the ground for more detailed discussion. Refer- 
ence has of necessity been made to political 
trends and movements. But in an objective dis- 
cussion of factors affecting national unity this 
is essential. 

One special type of work, the Universities 
can do. It is to encourage study of other Indian 
languages. Those less-developed can at first 
enrich their content by translation of recognised 
masterpieces from the more-developed languages. 
Emphasis laid on University education through 
regional languages will be helpful in develop- 
ment of such languages through translation of 
standard texts and some work of reference. 
Technical terms should, however, in the interest 
of research, be as far as possible those inter- 
nationally recognised. The isolation feared te 
be the result of such adoption of regional lan- 
guages in Universities may largely be minimisec 
by adoption of some common script for th- 
whole of India. The people of England, France 
or Germany are not isolated from each, other 
because their Universities teach through theiz 
respective national languages. Our students 
when they go to countries which are not English- 
speaking, certainly are able to study in the 
Universities teaching through other media. 1: 
is, therefore, not logical to have such apprehen- 
sions about isolation in India resulting from us< 
of local national languages in Universities. * 


—— 


* Based on a talk given at the U.G.C. 
Seminar on the subject at New Delhi in April. 
1958. 
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The Planning machinery was symbolic of 
of Administration— 


_ 


eyet another new feature 


+ Adninistration in Democracy emerged as a 
+ cealition between the official and the non- 
oficial elements; 7.€., Members of Parlia- 


Fractt, Members of Legislative Assemblies and 
‘Vilage Panchayats, Members of Co-operative 
ESocieties, Members of Academic Institutions, 
pwic re-inforced the ranks of Administrators 
pe et all levels. 

7 Enormous expansion in ‘the scope of State 
F activity, brought about an eNormous expan- 
| cio. of Administrative machinery. New Minis- 
-crt-s and Departments were born and old 
Ministries and Departments had considerable 
Pore liferations. At the Centre, to the tradi- 
: ticnal Ministries of Home Affairs, with its new 
raving of States Ministry, Defence, Finance, Com- 
‘merce and Industry, Railway and Transport, 
‘Rood and Agriculture were added the Minis- 
Pires ss for Education, National Resources and 
‘ Geientific Research, Communications, Health, 
Law and Minority Affairs, Works, Housing 
rand Supply, Labour Production, Rehabilita- 
'tion, Information and Broadcasting and Ex- 
F ternal Affairs. With the formation of the new 
“Central Cabinet on April 17, 1957, after the 
second General Elections, the various Minis- 
“ries of the Government of India were reorga- 
nised. Two existing Ministries were aholi- 
sied—the Ministry of Production and the 
Ministry of National Resources and Scienti- 
fe Research. A new Ministry of Steel, Mines 
snd Fuel owas set up reflecting the vital 
importance of steel in national economy. 
HMinistry of Community Development was yet 
another distinct and significant addition. The 
sphere of Ministry of Education was enlarged 
-o cover Scientific Research. The Ministries of 
Communication and ‘Transport were com- 
bined into one and so also were the Ministries 
of Food and Agriculture. The Ministry of 
Labour was significantly redesignated as the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment. The 
work relating to Oil. and Petroleum products 
was transferred from Ministry of Works, 
Housing and Supply to the new Ministry of 
Steel, Mines and Fuel. 
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{ 
As in the Centre, so in the States, was 
there an expansion of the Ministries. Specific 


Ministries for Planning and Development came 
into existence and other nation-building de# 
partments like Agriculture, Industries, Co-, 
operation, Local Self-Government, Education, 
Health, Medical, Prohibition and Backward 
Classes, assumed pride of place with other 
erstwhile Ministries of Revenue and Home. 
With the expansion of the scope of State 
activity and increase in the number of Ministries” 
and expansion of old Ministries both at the Cen- 
tre and the States, came par-passu the ex- 
pansion of the All India Services. Mention has 
already been made of the void in Administra- 
tive Services created by partition. To that was 
added the problem of replacing the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police Service with 
new All-India Services to administer the ex- 
panded State-activities. This was a constitu- 
tional requirement, because Article 312 of the 
Constitution recognised the Indian Administra- 
tive Service and the Indian Police Service as _ 
All India Services. Parliament was empowered 
to regulate by law the recruitment and the con- 
ditions of services of persons appointed to these 
services. Accordingly, the All Indig Service 
Act was passed by Parliament in October 1951, 
and subsequently Rules and Regulations under 
the Act were also framed. These services were * 
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extended to integrated States also. Thus: was ¥ 
laid the foundation of the most important | 
part of the administrative structure. The prin- 
ciple of recruitment by open competitive 


examination was continued in respect of these 
services. The Constitution of India provided : 
for the establishment of a Union Public Service 
Commission charged with the function of re- : 
cruiting candidates to the All India and Cen- 
tral Services. Combined competitive examina- 
tion was arranged to be held every year by the , 
Union Public Service Commission for recruit- 4 
ment to the All India and Central Services, - 
viz., the Indian Administrative Service, the 
Indian Foreign Service, Indian Police Service, 
Indian Audit and Account Service, Military 
Accounts Service, Indian Railway Accounts 
Service, Indian Revenue Service, Income-tax 
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Service, Indian Postal Service; and several 
others. For each of these Services, training 
courses were evolved. The system of taining the 
Indian Civil Service probationers for a period 
of one to two years was replaced after transfer 
of power by a permanent arrangement for 
‘training the Indian Administrative Service pro- 
bationers at the Indian Administrative Ser- 
vice Training School set up in 1947 in Delhi. 
The curriculum prescribed for the school inclu- 
ded Criminal Law, Elements of Civil Law and 


Indian Languages, the Theory and Practice of 


Public Administration with reference to the 
charging constitutional structure, history with 
speciul ref<rence to social, cultural and adminis. 
trative developments in the country and the 
Basic Principles of Economics in relation to 
current economic problems, 

The principle of recruitment by open com- 
petitive examination was, however, sacrificed 
in order to mect the growing requirements. 
During the course of the Sccond Five-Year 
Plan, in a dition to the recruitment of 225 per- 
sons in the Junior scale by open ° competition, 
386 officers are to be nominated from amongst 
persons of previous €xperience. This must, 
however, be considcred as a retrograde step; 
because the replacement of open competition 
by nomination is bound to bring down the stan- 
dard of recruitment. 

The participation of the Public Adminis- 
tration in Industrial Development was rare 
prior to Independence; but participation of 
Public Administration in Rural Development 
had a fairly long tradition even during the Bri- 
tish regime. But then the rural development 
had only a second place, pride of place being 
given to the maintenance of law and order and 
revenue collection. The advent of freedom al- 
tered the priorities and erstwhile Law and 
Order Administration blossomed into a Wel- 
fare Administration. The most remarkable 
development in the rural development adminis- 
tration was undoubtedly the National Exten- 
sion Service and: Community Development 
Administration, which was born on 2nd Octo- 
ber, 1952. Community Development was con- 
ceived as a method and National Extension Ser- 
vice the agency through which it was intended 
to create a new pattern of society in the 
country-side, organising itself into Co-operative 
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Societies covering various phases of rural life. 
A richer and fuller social life was to be built 
up for the villages. The Nationa] Extension 
Service created a new drive in the Development 
Administration. It gave a Dew message not 
only to the people, but also to the Administra- 
tion, It took administration out of the ruts in- 
to which it had fallen and turned the adminis- 
trative machine into a live force. Amongst the 
administrators it created a new spirit. Adnunis- 
tration assumed g new oulook. On the orgeni- 
sational side, the great achievement of the 
National Extension Service was that it took the 
Development Administration right to the vil- 
lage. It put the village definitely on tac 
acministrative map. The aim of the Nationa 
Extension Service was to ¢xtend supplies, <scr- 
vices, finance and technical know-how to the 
very door of the ryot. It created a hierarchy of 
co-ordinations—the Village Level Workcr at 
the village Jevel, the Block Development 
Officer at the Block level, the Collector or the 
Deputy Commissioner at the District level and 
the Development Commis ioner at the State 
level, It achieved at the Block or Tahsil level 
the integration of all Development Depart- 
ments. The Taluk officials of the Departments 
of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co-opera- 
tion and Industry became the Extension Offi- 
cers of the Block. It prevented the paral'el 
approach of the several Development Depart- 
ments to the villagers—the sort of an organi- 
sational pluralism which led to the confusion. 
It created an integrated Development Admin'‘s- 
tration at the Block level. At the District and 
at, State and Central levels it created a desice 
of co-ordination unattained before. It also 
brought about delegation. and decentralisation 
of powers, unequalled before. It thus removed 
the greatest bottle-neck to quick progress, viz., 
the concentration of powers at the top. By pro- 
vision of non-lapsable funds for q period of 
three years, the National Extension Service en- 
abled Planning in Development which was not 
possible before. It avoided all difficulties ari-- 
ing out of late sanction and communication 0 
grants, sometimes at the fag-end of the year 
and hurried execution of projects by year end. 
But its administrative achievements 
created some administrative difficulties also. 
It brougnt into existence a new unit of adminis- 
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tratioa—the Block. Its fixed coverage was 100 
villages and 66,000 population. But the incon. 
 gistensies between the three tests of area, popu- 
latior. and number of villages created Units 
whick varied from each other in area and popu- 
latior, and number of villages. And it created 
at the same level two Units—the Block and 
the Tzhsil. Which of the two is basic? This 
problem was sought to be settled by the device 
of deHmitation of Blocks to cover the Taluk 
or Tansil area. As a result of this development, 
there is little doubt that the new administra- 
tive Unit smaller than the: Taluk which was 
sougks to be evolved in some State8, e.g., the 
Anehsls in Orissa and Bihar and the Janapads 
in Madhya Pradesh will have to fall in line 
wita zhe Units called Blocks which have come 
to stzy not in one particular State but all over 
Incia. 

Another administrative difficulty afose out 
of tle initial clhims of the National Extension 
Service thet it was born to create a revolution 
in tae country-side. In the initial years, it 
deve oped on lines independent of its own and 
iso.aced from other great Development Depart- 
ments. It did not take, however, much time to 
realis= that isolated from other Departments 
it eculd not hope to register any achievements 
in tk> field of Development. Quick administra- 
tive changes were effected and there is no doubt 
that today all Development Departments have 
founc in National Extension Service a most 
potezt inscrument of carrying their Develop- 
men: activities to every village. The pheno- 
menal increase in‘the distribution of short-term 
crediz, seeds and fertilisers are but indications 
of tre potency of this new administrative 
instrament. : 

Yet another administrative achievement of 
this movement is the concrete shape and place 
it has given to the principle of people’s partici- 
- paticn in the rural development administration. 
Peozle’s participation was called forth both im 
thought and action. The doctrine of “felt 
needs” became decisive in determination of 
priczities. The participation of the people in 
east kind and labour in all development pro- 
jects became a rule. In Block Advisory Com- 
mitzze deliberations the voice of the people’s 
rep-2seniatives gave the benefit of their inti- 
mate local knowledge to the expert decision of 
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the administrators. Tnis very achievement, 


however, has given birth to a difficulty. The | 


doctrine of administration and 
freedom from day to day 
come into conflict with another doctrime that 


administration should be responsive to the pub- 


impartiality 


lig opinion. A harmonious and healthy recon- » 


ciliation of these two principles would require 
an appreciation on the part of the popular re- 
presentatives of the role of Administrator in 
Democracy and on the part of the Administrator 
of the role of Democracy in Administration. 
Integration of the activities of the rural 
local self-government institutions 
Development programme -of Government was 
another significant achievement of National 
Extension Service. Article 40 of the Constitu- 


tion definitely laid down that “the State shall 


take steps to organise Village Panchayats to 
function as units of self government.” That was 
also the avowed objective of the Five-Year 
Plans and the Nationa! Extension Service. Seve- 
ral of the National Extension Schemes were 
channelised through the Village Panchayats. 
But there the achievements must be  consi- 
dered to have ended. In spite of all pronounce- 
ments and new legislation in actual] fact, it must 
be said that the rural local self-government 
institutions continued to remain during the 
first ten years of independence in the same un- 
satisfactory State as before. Their function- 
ing was not such as to ensure confidence in 
Gram-raj7, The Panchayats 
regularly. They would not prepare their hud- 
gets in time. They would be factious and party 
ridden. They would not raise their financial re- 
sources. They would mot collect their dues. 
They were a far cry from the ideal of Gram- 
raj. If the Village Panchayats were in a state of 
anaemic existence, the Taluk and Distritt Local 
Boards were in a state of animated suspension. 
The elected Boards in most of the States were 


would not meet. 


interferences has | 


*. 


‘with the ° 


wound up and their administration given to 


the Collectors as Special Officers. 

The rejuvenation of rural local self-govern- 
ment institution is certainly one of the 
ereatest. administrative problems today. There 
are of course several reasons for this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. Politically, these insti- 
tutions have suffered from neglect from the 
major political parties who concentrated their 
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attention on National Government. Socio- 
‘logically, the trend towards urbanisation took 
away from the villages, all advanced elements 
leaving the Village Institutions to be managed 
by lesser elements. Constitutionally, these 
were kept isolated from one another and from 
the higher organisations at the State level. 
, Financially, they were left with meagre re- 
sources which would not permit any inspiring 
development programme. Administratively, 
they were left without proper audit, supervi- 
sion and guidance being the concern of the 
Revenue Officers, who could. devote only a 
small fraction of their energies to the supervi- 
sion of local self-government institutions. Only 
a concerted effort on behalf of the politicians, 
sociologists, Constitutional experts, economists 
and Administrators would help to give the 
| local self-government institutions their right- 
ful place in national life. 


The. National Extension Service pro- 
‘gramme is comprehensive both in content and 
coverage. At the end of the First Five-Year 
Plan it covered 1/5th of the country-side. At 
the end of the Second Five-Year Plan it would 
cover the entire country-side. Such a gigantic 
programme obviously created the problem of 
recruitment and training of the enormous Deve- 
lopment personnel. Thus it requires 5,000 Block 
Development Officers, 5,000 Agricultural Ex- 
tension officers; 5,000 Animal Husbandry Ex- 
tension officers; 5,000 Industrial Exten- 
sion officers; » 5,000 Co-operation Extension 
officers; 5,000 Male Social Education Organi- 
sers; 5,000 Female Social Education Organi- 
sers; 5,000 Progress Assistants; 50,000 Village 
Level workers’; 3,250 Gram Sevikas; 1,760 
Medical Officers; 1,760 Compounders; ( 
Sanitary Inspectors, 1,760 Lady Health Visi- 
tors; 6,000 Midwives and 5,000 Overseers. 
For training this army of Development Wor- 


kers, 55 Extension Traming Centres, 77 Basic 


Training Centres and 24 integrated Course 
. Training Centres have been started for the 
Village Level Workers, 27 Centres for the 
Gram Sevikas, 17 for Group Level Workers; 
8 for Social Education Organisors; 3 for Block 
Development Officers, 3 for Health Personnel, 
& for Co-operation Extension Officers and 8 
for Industries Extension Officers. 

The administrative achievements of the 
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National Extension Scheme in the field of rural 
development have been stated at length above. 
They led to the establishment of the reformed 
District Administration envisaged in the Plan. 
National Extension Service principles of inte- 
gration and co-ordination, delegation and 
decentralisation, area planning and popular 
association powerfully influenced and acti- 
vised other Development Departments. 
Through camps, seminars’ and literature 
National Extension Scheme gave stimulus to 
thinking and action of administrators in the 
field of rural reconstruction. 


The Revenue Administration continued to 

do its valuable work in the cowntry-side. 
Above the Tahsil level, there was a combina- 
tion of Development and Revenue functions. 
But even within the fold of Revenue Adminis- 
tration, several activities of a welfare nature 
went ahead with an accelerated pace. Growing 
pressure on land was reflected in grants of 
even submarginal Government lands im large 
number, Revenue Administration was called 
upon to handle a large number of Acquisition 
cases arising out of the necessity to get lands 
for irrigation projects, factories, new offices, 
housing schemes, etc. But these were only the 
traditional activities of the Revenue Adminis- 
tration. 
It was in the erstwhile Zamindari areas 
that special problems of R..venue Adminisra- 
tion arose. The Zamindars were persons who 
were directly responsible for payment of land 
revenue. Hence, in’ villages in the Zamindari 
tract Village Officers did not function. As a 
result, the abolition of Zamindari created a void 
in Revenue Administration at the village level 
and had to be’ filled in by the appointment of 
stipendiary Village Officials. 

The burden of the Revenue Administra~ 
tion considerably increased in the wake of Land 
Reform Legislation. The Tenancy Acts created 
for Revenue Administration considerable judi- 
cial work for fixing fair rent and tenure as 
between the tenant and the landlord. The 
abolition of the intermediaries raised compen- 
sation claims on their behalf and had to be 
settled by the Revenue Administration. The 
consolidation of land-holding legislation put 
on Revenue Administration responsibilities 
which called for tact and patience. The egali- 
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Agricultural 
calied for detailed knowledge of productivity 
and income from lands. But even with this 
increased work load, Revenue Offices conti- 
nuec. to be old-fashioned and in several States, 
Committees were appointed and enquiries held 


taran Income-tax legislation 


for modernising the Revenue Offices. The 
ultimate goal of land reform in India has been 
the promotion of Co-operative Farming. The 
Seccnd Five-Year Plan envisages. the esiab- 
lishment of 100 such Co-operative Farms in 
Incia. In several places Revenue Officers were 
recuired to guide the management of these 
Farms. ) 

The welfare activities carried on by the 
Revenue Administration in its own realm are 
themselves so varied and important and in- 
vo.ve such vital contacts with the villagers 
thet it is idle to expect that at any time in 
futire the Revenue and Development Adminis- 
trat:on could be put into seperate water-tight 
compartments or even kept distinctly apart. 
Nctwithstanding the coercive methods asso- 
clated with Revenue Administration and ex- 
tersion methods associated with Development 
Administration, Intimate association between 
Revenue and Development Administrations is 
boand to be the condition for the success of 
the Welfare State. 

The problem of Development Administra- 
tion in the industrial field was altogether diffe- 
rect. The problem in the field of rural develop- 
ment was to give a new shape to an old 


administration already in the field. The prob- 


lem in the field of industrial development was 
to crente a new Administration altogether. 
Bevond exereite of certain regulatory powers, 
the State had never participated actively in 
‘incustrial development. The doctrine of Socia- 
listie Pattern of Socicty embocied in the Con- 
sticution required an active participation of 


Stete in industrial field not only by way of 
Regulation, Direction and Control, but also 
by actual ownership of industrial concerns. 


“In order to realise the objective of Socialistic 
Pastern of Society it is essential to accelerate 
the rate of economic growth and to speed up 
incustrialisation and in particular to develop 
heavy industries and machine-making indus- 
trivs to expand the Public Sector and to build 
up 2 large and growing Co-operative Sector. 
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These provide the economic foundation for 
Increasing opportunities for gainful employ-- 
ment, Equally it is urgent to reduce dispari- 
ties in income and wealth, to ‘prevent private 
monopolies and the concentration of economic 
power in different fields in the hands of small 
number of individuals. Accordingly, the State 
will progressively assume a predominant and 
direct responsibility for setting up new indus- 
trial undertakings, for developing: transport 
facilities and for State trading.” These princi- 
ples were embodied in the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1948. In 1956, another Industrial, 
Policy Resolution, to some extent modifying 
the previous resolution, was adopted. The 
latter classified industries into three categories. 
In the first category were included industries 
the future development of which will be the 
exclusive State responsibility. These included 
among others, arms and ammunition, atomic 
energy, iron and steel, heavy plant and 
machinery, coal and lignite, mining and mine-« 
rals, air-craft, air transport, railway trans- 
port, ship-building, telephones and telephone 
cables, telegraph and wireless apparatus, gene- 
ration and distribution of electricity. The 
second category consisted of industries, which 
will be progressively State-owned and in which 
the State takes the initiative in establishing new 
industries but in Which private effort will be 
expected to supplement Government effort. 
Machine ? tools, aluminium, fertilisers, road 
transport, etc., were included in this category. _ 
The third category included all the remaining 
industries and their future development was 
left to the initiative and enterprise of the 
Private. Sector. 

Several State enterprises in pursuance of 
this policy sprang up. From the administrative 
view-point the form of organisation became 
an important issue. The choice was between a 
Departmental Organisation, g Corporation or 
a Joint Stock Company. In the ease of older 
concerns, the Departmental management con-, 
tinued as in the case of Post and Telegraph 
Departments, Railways, Ordnance Factories, 
Government Presses and Mints. The Corpora-_ 
tion form was adopted in cases like the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation, Indian Airlines 
Corporation, etc. 

The Joint 


a 


Stock Companies form was 
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adopted as 


in Sindri Fertiliser Litd., the 
Hindusthan Machine Tool Ltd., the Hindus- 
than Shipyard Ltd., the Bharat Electronics 


Ltd., the Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., 
etc. The Corporation form was adopted in res-~ 
pect of River Valley Corporations also. The 
theoretical discussions regarding the compara- 
tive efficiency of these forms are many but 
experience will determine the choice regarding 
organisation of Public enterprise. 

The direct praticipation of State was not 
only in Industry, but also in Transport, Trade, 
Banking and Insurance. Several States 
nationalised Road Transport. State Trading 
Corporation came into existence. Nationalised 
Life Insurance Corporation took over the insu- 
rance business, The Imperial Bank also was 
nationalised. All this added an enormous num- 
ber of technical personnel to the ranks of 
Government service. 

The formation of specialised _ services 
emerged as an important problem of adminis- 
tration. It was, therefore, decided to establish 
an Industrial Management Service for staffing 
State enterprises, personnel for general 
management, finance and accounts, sales pur- 
chases stores, transportation, personnel manage- 
ment and welfare. Town Administration, etc., 
courses were also initiated in Business Adminis- 
tration. An Administrative Staff College was 
éstablished at Hyderabad and its first set of 
courses have already begun. Besides, per- 
sonnel of various types like Engineers, Craifts- 
men and personnel for Agriculture and Cottage 
Industry were trained.. 

The Companies Act of 1956, with its 654 
Clauses and 12 Schedules was an outstanding 
development in’ State regulation of private 
enterprise. It incorporated measures calculated 
to dissipate concentration of economic power, 
reduce irregularities of income and wealth, and 
democratise Company Management, The 
Administration of this Act would have to 
acminister “not a set of static provisions but 
rather q dynamic policy towards the Private 
Sector.” 

There cannot be said to have taken place 
any outstanding Administrative Development 
in the Co-operative Sector. But the report of 


the Direction Committee of the Reserve Bark 
called for massive State participation in the 
Co-operative Sector and there is no doubt 
that Co-operative Administration will assume 
growing importance in the future set-up. 
Notable changes took place in Judicial 
Administration. Article 50 of the Constitution 
required the State to take steps to separate 
Judiciary from the Executive in public services 
of the State. State Governments passed Iegis- 
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lotion to give effect to this long-agitated judi- | 


cial reform, At the 


same time to adjudicate | 


Administrative Law Administrative ‘Tribu- 
nals were also set up. 
But the most significant reform jv the - 


administration of justice was the 
of Criminal Procedure Code 


amendment - 
to make justice ; 


cheap and expeditious, Quickening of judicial . 


administration would continue for several 


years to come the main desideratum of social . 


policy. 

Yet another important development 
Service for creating g team of Specialists 
drafting legislation. 

This then is the brief survey of some im- 
portant administrative developments in the 


last decade. Socialistic Pattern invariably car- — 
ries with it as an essential adjunct the “acminis- | 


trative elephantisis.” The importance of 
administration and administrators is bound to 
grow notwithstanding the technical and scien- 
tifie advances. There is however no doubt that 
with a developed, diversified administration 
the era of a generalist Administrator, the know- 


all, do-all Administrator has come to a close . 


and that of the Specialist Administrator has 


begun. One can well foresee the reorganisation » 


of All India Services on specialised lines. 


There is certainly a historic opportunity 


for social service to the administrator with the 
advent of Socialist, Democracy in the country. 


The future requires not only a competent but: 


administrative service. It 
indeed if democracy brings 


also an inspired 
would be a pity 


misguided elements at the helm of affairs and: 


pushes administration out of its legitimate posi-. 
tion in Democracy, only to serve their short- | 
sighted aspirations. 
f 


, 


in | 
this field was the formation of Central Legal : 
in 
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By J. N. MAHALANOBIS, Mo.A., B.L. 


Ir is row more or less accepted that one of 
modern state is to 


control’ ng, promoting or regulating the entire 
_ econonie life of the community, and any mea- 
sure ~vhich seeks to promote the above objec- 
tive is justified on grounds of economic wel- 
fare. Classical economists, however, did not 
envisége any state control of the economic 
activi-y except in times of national crisis or 
war, cS they believed that .a policy of non- 
_ interference was the golden rule which Govern- 
, ments should follow to promote economic 
« growtl and development but these ideas had 
. long baen discarded as obsolete and unsuitable 
to meet the demands of a modern welfare 
- State. As a logical sequence, economic Plann- 
- ing is ncw largely accepted as a technique of 
promotirz quick growth. But Planning for 
_ rapid growth in mature economies of the West. 
is enti-ely different from the Planning for 
quick ndustrialisation of the backward eco- 
nomies In mature economies, even now, pri- 
vate erteprise is accepted as the pattern of 
society; State enterprises are only restricted to 
some very essential or strategic industries 
which ete few, and the entire field of business 
or industrial activity is left to the private 
trade. “nm some cases, the State regulates the 
flow of income distribution among various so- 
cial groups by enacting suitable wage laws, by 
taxation and other statutory measures. In the 
post-war years, almost all Governments regu- 
late the irZlow or outflow of foreign funds with 
a view to maintain an equilibrium in the balance 
of payrrent account. This is inevitable -now 
in view of the break-down of the international 
gold standard. Now that almost all currencies 
have ceased to have any fixed gold parity, so 
far the Internal note issue is concerned, there 
is no impediment to expand national curren- 
“cies up to any amount irrespective of currency 
reserve, prcvided adequate measures can be en- 
forced through banking and monetary techni- 


que to protest disequilibrium in balance of 
payment. Economie Planning however, does 
not mean such partial control, but means a 
total control of the entire economic life of the 
community to attain a definite objective with- 
in a given period. The Western model of gon- 
trolled or regulated economy is quite suitable 
for mature economies, where Private Sector is 
developed, the level of employment is high, 
savings adequate and the technological pro- 
gress in different industries sufficiently ad- 
vanced. In such a state of economic ad- 
vancement, Governments do not consider it 
necessary to enter in trade or industries to 
promote quick development. There is no neces- 
sity also of such State participation as these 
economies have already attained a high-level 
of growth. In such economies, the problem is 
to secure a reasonable parity among prices, 
production and income distribution and to curb 
any inflationary or deflationary pressure which 
may lead to undesirable consequences. The 
Government can even go to the extent of regu- 
lating flow of investment in different sectors 
according to certain determined priorities, but- 
this again is done mostly by indirect methods 
and not by any statutory regulations. 

Such a policy of economic regulation and 
control cannot be regarded as economic Plann- 
ing in the strict sense, and, neither does it seem 
suitable for backward economies which have 
to strive hard within a short period to promote 
economic growth. In backward economies, not 
only the level of industrialisation is low, but 
savings and technical know-how are inadequate 
to take up a quick programme of development. 
There are many industries which require to 
be established in a country purely from long- 
term economic consideration and not for _pro- 
fit. The function of such investment is social 
gain and not private profit. There is no dis- 
pute now that in backward economies, State 
should take a dominant role in investment by 
rapidly extending Public Sector and in fact, 
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the Public Sector should be more important 
‘than the Private Sector—but the real problem 
arises not in regard to such allocation of eco- 
nomic field between Private and Public Sector, 
but it arises in regard to the implementation 
of the economic Plan. As stated earlier eco- 
“nomic Planning means full control of the eco- 
nomic life of the community, 7.e., production, 
consumption and distribution must be fully 
under the control of the State. The State 
should not only define what should be pro- 
duced, but prescribe what should be consumed 
and what amount should be set apart for future 
investment. Under such a scheme of Planning, 
the choice of individual to consume or spend 
is very much limited. But this is often’ con- 
sidered against the basic principles of demo- 
cracy and may not be acceptable to the people 
except in times of national crisis. The great 
experiment of economic Planning has been 
done only in a few countries of the world. 
Russia is the first country which after Commu- 
“nist Revolution accepted economic Planning 
ag a national policy to promote quick progress. 
She has already passed several Plan periods 
and achieved remarkable progress in indus- 
trialising the country, and the growth of her 
heavy industries is extra-ordinary. But in 
Russia the political system is entirely  diffe- 
rent—the economic life of the community is 
fully under the control of the State. During 
the initial: Plan periods, the production of con- 
sumer goods suffered, the prices soared high, 
but the Russian consumers had no choice but 
to submit to hardship and privations, besides 
essential goods were strictly rationed and the 
prices regulated by the State among different 
income groups. In Russia, Government not 
only controls production but controls the  re- 
tail distribution of almost all commodities. 
In such a scheme of national Planning the state 
can determine the level of production’ and 
consumption by statutory orders and _ regula- 
tions and there is not much scope for economic 
imbalance. 

Planning in a democracy poses an entirely 
different. set of problems especially in  under- 
developed countries which do not produce 
enough to pay for the cost of rapid economic 
growth. The current surplus is inadequate to 
keep the stock of capital intact to maintain 
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the existing level of production not to speak 
of building new capital stock to accelerate eco- 
nomic growth. Yet some of these economies 
have adopted the technique of economic Plann- 
ing as a national policy to promote quick 
deveolpment. The acute unemployment and 
under-employment, the low level of living and. 
the rapid growth of population make it impcra- 
tive for these countries to quickly promote the 
level of economic activity. This is a big task. 
Economic Planning in a democracy is a great 
experiment, which has hardly any analogy in 
the economic history of the world except in 
times of national crisis. Only in U.S.A. the late 
President Roosevelt attempted it in a limited 
scale during the last great depression and with- 
in a short period he achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. The classical economists did not. devote 
themselves to the peculiar economice problems 
of the under-developed countries and no won- 
der, therefore, that in their writings one will 
search in vain to find any model to adopt; even 
in modern economists like the late Prof. Key- 
nes, who devoted a good deal of his writings 
on the problems of economic development of 
the mature economies and prescribed some 
definite measures of economic growth one will 
not find any analysis of the problem of under- 
developed countries. Prof. Keynes never 
bothered about savings or foreign exchange in 
the economy. He assumed that these things 
would be readily available to promote econo- 
mic growth, but it is exactly these two things 
which are in short supply in most of the back- 
ward economies. The major problem for a 
Planner in the under-developed country is to 
step up the level of savings within the coun- 
try as the current level of savings is hardly 
adequate to meet the cost of an economie Plan, 
Such savings can be increased elther by taxa- 
tion or loans, but loans may be available if 
the community has required volume of  sav- 
able surplus and on the other hand direct taxa- 
tion may not cover a very large category of 
persons, whose income level is too low to per- 
mit such taxation and tax imposts on essen- 
tial commodities may lead to strong resistance 
and may be difficult to achieve. It is not pos- 
sible to cut down the level of consumption of 
essential goods nor is it possible to curtail its 
production and force up the prices. By ration- 
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ing 2nd control it is admitted that there 18 to an exceptionally good production of food. 
some scope for restricted consumption but the The position was so favourable that for a time 
leve: of consumption is already low. Where the Government had to enter the market as a 
milli:ns live in thousands of villages with buyer to regulate prices. As a result of the 
Tarcy any administrative machinery to ad- favourable food position, the price level in 


minicer such a nation almost all sectors of the economy remained 


and control, one is likely to be faced with a more or less stable. The theory is sought to be 
stupcndous task. The mal-distribution and 


3 advocated that , deficit financing of Rs. 400 
| pottiz-necks which may periodically arise 10 crores in the first Plan period was a safe figure 
- the -listribution of essential. commodities may 


as it did not create any spiral of high prices.. 
create a great deal of social unrest and no 


This line of thinking is not scientific. There 
Dem.)2ratic Government cun take such a grave is always a time lag between cause and effect 






risk of creating popular disaffection, As a last Gnd this is especially true of economic 
resor’ deficit financing is recommended to measures which work in a complcx human 
supp-2ment the national savings to meet the focic Ve le perio 18 ad’ clapse ~ 


‘was too short to judge the net effect of the 
volume of deficit financing made in the first 
plan period. In all probability the economy is 
now feeling the full impact of the additional 
created money put into circulation during the 
first plan ptriod. The conclusion seems inevit- 
able that in under-developed countries the 
technique of deficit financing can only be ap- 


cost xf development, but deficit financing has 
its imitations and van DaH-be applied in 
pernssible limit of deficit financing to meet 
the Gevelopmcnt expenditure as conditions are 
’ likely to vary from country to country requir- 
ing factual study of the prevailing economic 
' factors. That is, the approach to the problem 
shoul. be empirical and no definite tormula plied with great eaution, Any tendency to - 
can ke laid down in this respect. We are often overstep this limit.is fraught with great danger 
carried away by the abstract economic theo-~gs dur economic knowledge is yet imperfect 
ries, Lased on the highly industrialised coun- “HE smaeeyuRte To Tlly_enasite the basa 
tries on: the West, not realising that all these principles of such financing VY 
do no» apply to the under-developed couutries part fromthe problem of securing 
where problems are entirely different from finance by artificial means, it seems one of the 
- mature economies. In mature economies, a small major problems in under-developed countrie 
monetary incentive is likely to boost up the js to obtain an icreasing volume of savings. In’ 
production to a sufficiently high level to @ planned economy the basic assumption is that 
absorb the extra purchasing’ power but in with the increase in the volume of production 
tinder-zeveloped countries there are peculiar the community would be able to set apart a 
rigiditizs in the economy and any extra supply larger volume of savings-to—meet_the cost. of a 
of morey may only help to create an intla- progressive scheme of development, as the 
tionary spiral, as production does not always “Objective of economic Plan is to continuusly 
depend on monetary incentives. A good deal increase the volume of investment by increas- 


of the 2xcess money supply may go to the ing the national income. This poses a peculiar 





_hoarders who may apply the funds for hoard-, problem in backward countries. In these econo- 
enema eer rae een a meee ar pene “5 ene ae : - ‘ 
ing and other anti-social activities, It 1s com-“mies the level of consumption is so low that 


Yiionly overlooked that the major regulator of 
the prices in almost all backward countries is 
the volume of: agricultural production—or to 
- be morz precise, volume of food production. 


| The vocame of production depend not so much , 


ee —— 


-on price factors or monetary incentive but on 


-. + 


the vagaries of monsoon. For example, in India | 


any extra income and additional employment 


would sharply increase the propensity of con- 


sumption, and additional production to be 
available by planned measures may be wholly 
consumed by the community without leaving a 


surplus for investment. Any attempt to step up 


the volume of investment may be difficult to_ 


during the last two years of the first Plan_ _achieve as the community may increase the 
* bad ag TO ie eee ef Fo ae eg ge 
period, weather was very favourable leading level of constniption andthe savings may not 
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record an increase at all. Prof. Nurkse, in his of such consumption exceeds the volume of 
ook Capital Formation in Under-developed additional production, the net capital forn..- 
Countries says that_in under-developed coun- tion in society may suffer and the co. 1. ¢ 
tries there is some scope of capital formation. eonditions may remain more or Jess steoc.m. 

_by_diverting excess population from _agric griculture_ and even fall as the volume of future in «- 

to capital projects, such as construction of ment in the economy is determined by the «u- 

«roads or irrigation projects. Such a transfer rent volume of savings. 

Of population would not lead to a decrease in Even without deficit financing the on ce 
the volume of food production; at the same level of essential consumption goods is like’; io 
time, the nsfer_of the surplus population increase rather quickly in 4 developing eentom 
engaged in agricultural operation will not due to acceleration of economic activity. °) = 
“create an additional demand for food. Thus, g common phenomenon that during the peo: ¢ 
according to him, in backward countries where of rising level of business activity, the ve'r: ty 
majority of the population is engaged in agri- of money increases rapidly and causes a % .'p 
cultural operation, there is large potential rise in prices, even though the total volu:. = i 
source of capital formation without straining money supply may remain constant. A pa.) vi 
the demand for food; on the other hand, it is the rise may also be caused by increased « «- 
probable, that such a transfer of population tion of bank credit, a very natural sequen’, 4 
may help more efficient management of farms » rising trend of business expansion, The. 
and lead to an increase of food production. This nothing wrong if the price rises, provided «5 
assumption of Prof. Nurkse is probably cor- rise is accompanied by proportionate inc: .:« 
rect, 2.€,, transfer of some population will not jn the money income of all categories of va: 


affect the efficiéicy Of agricultural farms in eamers in society—or at least if the pric.: of 


“batkward~economiesas“the number of people essential articles are kept within a limit ~» 
engaged in agricultural production is generally avoid hardship of the people, but suc} is 


“Tar In excéss of the optimum of people’ hardly the case in an uncontrolled econ: 1. 
tequired. But the other assumption of Prof. feonomig¢ Planning will mean an inevitabl <- 


Nurkse, i.¢., the demand for food will not in- pansion of activity in all sectors of the ius 
crease as the people drawn away from agricul- tries, but not all may be engaged In preiic- 
ture to capital works, who would have also tion of consumption goods whereas a very ‘2: :¢ 
consumed the same volume of food if they part of the money income of the people, -2-- 
would have remained in agriculture, is not cially in backward countries, is_likely. tu “¢_ 
entirely correct. At least, to us, this seems to _spent on consumption goods leading to 9 '" <p 
& 


ned 


———— 


is reason to believe that with the increase in, h the increase in. economy, some price rise 18 inevitable au. 22a 
‘the monty “income of the people as a result of fo be tolerated but such rise of prices mut 5¢. 
geinfal exiployment, demand for food and_aleo kept_within reasonable limit and cannot ¢ 
2 oe ee tial commodities will sharply im- allowed to go up to undetermined level:. (Tae 
xrease. For, the existing levei of consumption Qonelision seems inescapable that even «1 a 
of a vast section of the population engaged in democracy, control and rationing of es*n ial 
agricultural production is so low that any in- commodities must be undertaken if quick ; °- 
crease in their money income will at once react press is sought to be achieved by cor. i* 
on the demand for food. As stated earlier, planning) YRationing and control in a As- 
one of the major drawbacks of the economic: ward cothtfy is a big problem and may bi *x- 
_planning in democracies where consumption is tremely difficult to execute but we cant:' eb 
not restricted “by rationing atid control, is that Joose the forces of inflation in the econo. ‘or 
with the growth of money-intome of the people, the sake of quick economic progress and «°: te 
the volume of consumption will also sharply an intolerable condition of a continuous'y 
increase and such ineréaséd consiimption may ing level of prices which may ultimately lc34 
be more than the increase of production achieved to preat social and economic imbalance.) 
by the Economic Planning. Ifthe volume - 3 - 





_UNEMPLOYMENT—THE THIRD IMPENDING CRISIS 
By Pror. Dr. V. D. NAGAR, m.A., Ph.op. 


The conspicuous’ problems of Foreign 1,010,573. The following table gives figures 


Exchange and Food Shortage have, for the of the unemployed in some of the major 
lat two and a half years, relegated the states: 

proslem of unemployment ‘in the back- 

ground, An irony awaits us at the end of the Andhra 71,170 
Second Pian, when instead of “more em- Assam. 20,404 
plyment opportunities” our planners will Bihar 55,464 
heve to face the common sight of jobless Kerala 68,985 
m.Lions looking woebegone and dragging Madras 94,025 
ther feet on empty stomachs. The need for Madhya Pradesh 32,650 
so.ving the problem will tend to be felt Mysore 35,794 
more intensely than before, when this steal- Punjab 45,025 
thly-creeping problem assumes enormous Rajasthan 26,304 


prodoruion ana the problem becomes a 
mater of public discontent rather than 
piklic grievance. The growtth of popu- 
la ion at the rate of 1.125 per cent per 
arrum, the consequent growth of poten- 
ticl work force at 1% to 2 million per year 
ard the provision of additional employ- 
mrzz to about 2.8 million peopie so far as 
aga.nst the revised target of 6.5 million 
(crought down from 8 million) for the 
Pian-period have revealed the growing 
disequilibrium between the rate of growth 
of new activities and the rate of growth 
of work-force., Rs 

Besides this, we have to make arrange- 
merts of alternative employment in ad- 
vaice for the “Plan-workers” who will be 
re-renched after most of our projects, 
specially ~ multipurpose projects and 
mecium irrigation works, are completed. 

ithe number of jobless people who 
hiavye registered themselves with the 
courtry’s 200 employment exchanges shows 
no signs of abatement. The employment 
exchange figures are by no- means exhaus- 
tive because they do not reflect rural un- 
errployment and give ‘complete - correct 
picture of even urban unemployment. In 
tne existing circumstances, however, they 
merely serve to show the trends in urban 
unsmployment. ‘The number of the un- 
em loyed people in the first week of July was 


An analysis of registration made in 
different states during the past few months © 
shows that the number of job-seekers is 
steadily mounting. During the month of 
June, 1958 the employment exchanges regis- 
tered nearly, 195,000 people and secured 
18,945 placements. On the one hand the 
number of the registered jobless people is 
increasing while on the cther, the number 
of vacancies notified to the Employment 
Exchanges is declining.every month. Such 
is the sorry tale of unemployment and 
consequent misery. 


The reasons for this discouraging 
present state of affairs are: (1) Dispropor- 
tionate employment to expenditure. (2) 
Negligence towards labour-intensive 
methods and over-emphasis on Capital- 
intensive methods. (3) Failure of State 
Governments to utilize the large sums 
provided for in the plan for reducing 
educated unemployment and Non-utiliza~ 
tion of equipment supplied to states under 
the T.C.A. and I.L.0. aid programmes. (4) 
Big shift in the relative proportion of 
emphasis between major and minor irriga- 
tion works with the result that the progress 
was accompanied by set-back. (5) Lack of 
co-operation from private sector. (6) 
Ineffective small savings drive. : 
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Disproportionate Employment to 
Expenditure 


The Planning Cornmission, it seems, has 
considered that during the First Plan, the 
investment expenditure of about Rs. 3,000 
crores led to an increase in additional employ- 
“ment by about 4 million people and there- 
fore, the investment of Rs. 6,100 crores 
during the Second Plan should provide 
additional employment to 8 million people 
excluding agriculture and 10 million people 
including agriculture. In other words, the 
volume of employment would increase 
proportionately to investment expenditure, 
But these hopes have proved dupes because 
of the following reasons: 

Firstly, substantive proportion of the 
investment outlay. on the core of the Plan 
is Capital-mtensive in that it involved 
import of plants, machinery and equipment 
during the first two and a half years. 
Secondly, the reduced degree of emphasis 
on the agricultural output in the beinning 
of the Second Plan and the annual imports 
of about 2 million tons of food-grains at 
the cost of about Rs. 100 crores revealed 
a substantial amount of leakage in regard 
to addition to employment capacity. On 
the other hand the expansion of labour- 
intensive cottage and small-scale industries 
resulted in higher consumption of food- 
grains not on account of choice but on 
account of’ necessity and thus 
reduction of the marketable surplus in the 
non-agricultural sector. Thirdly, the im- 
ports of component parts, instead of 
machinery which manufactures them, did 
not create as much employment as the 
erection of factories manufacturing compo- 
nent-parts would have done, 


Negligence Towards Labour 
Intensive Methods 


During two and a half years of the 
Second Plan raw materials could not be 
imported due to restrictions on imports. 
The existing industries and the new ones 
could not enlarge their scale of production. 
In some cases even the existing plants had 
to be closed due to lack of raw materials 
and the new machinery had to remain idle. 
The import policy did not take into account 


led to 


the shortage of raw materials and i's 
effects on employment. 

It is true that smaller 
after five years’ 
Projects, now ' being 
Development Blocks, 
this direction has 


industries are 
experience of Community 

established in the 
but the progress in 
been very slow. The 


expansion of cottage and = smali-scale 
industries has followed ‘the  traditiona! 
old lines. The step-motherly treatmert 


given to the indigenous charkha after ihe 
trial of Ambar-Charkha has caused ur- 
employment among the established spinr- 
ing centres where the old men and women 
cannot give the required attention to the 
Ambar-Charkha. 

Then, we have failed to realise and 
make use of enormous emplovment-poten- 
tial resources of-our forests and the cont- 
rast of what might be and what is should 
direct our planning towards utilisation cf 
these immense resources. Adequate atten- 
tion has not been given to the systeme- 
tic development and marketing of forest 
industries, like essential oils, dyeing and 
tanning, gums and resins, lac, beewax and 
honey, rubber, turpentine and medicina! 
herbs. The proper development of thes> 
inustries could have reduced the pressure 
on soil and provided employment to the 
landless labourers. 


Non-Utilization of the Large ponte 
and Equipment 


The Planning Commission and Union 
Labour Ministry are greatly concerned 
over the failure by and large of the State 
Governments to utilize the large sums pyro- 
vided in the Plan for reducing unemplov- 
ment among the educated classes. Th: 
study grouv’s recommendation of the cs. 
tablishment of work-cum-production cen- 
tres, transport and co-operative societies, 
industrial co-operative and small-scale in. 
dustries have been treated as mere ‘acad>. 
mic’ suggestions. For instance, at tlic 
Transport Commission’s conference held ir 
Mussoorie last year the representatives of 


most states had agreed that the establish- 


ment of transport-co-operatives would pro- 
vide for a useful outlet for the educated 
unemployed, but so far the funds allotted 


2(8 


hive not been utilized. Other Schemes 
huvs also made little or no progress. 

The story of the sad_ state of affairs 
dwes not come to an end here only. In spite 
o: the assurances given, major part of the 
ecl..oment supplied to India under the 
TCA. and IL.O. aid .programmes still 
rermains unutilized. This is attributed to 
tte shortage of power-supply. However, 
stch machinery should have been shifted 
tc other training centrers for prompt use. 
T12 iniportance of prompt utilization of 
such machinery lies in -that they involve 
much-needed foreign exchange. Moreover, 
non-utilization of these aids for indefinite 
p2r:ods, will adversely affect our efforts to 
o2-ain further assistance and consequently 
the employment opportunities. | ‘ 

Reduced Emphasis on Minor 
Irrigation Work 

The Planning Commission hoped that the 
substantial programmes of irrigation would 
ditrinish under-employment in the rural 
avezs. But the so-called progress reports 
f-crn the States in respect of irrigated areas 
in 1956-57 are painfully disappointing. The 
tuzets of 6.3 and 2.2 million acres of land 
cur:ng 1957-58 to be brought under irriga- 
ton on aeccunt of multi-purpose large and 
meczium irrigation projects and minor 
ivrigation works respectively have not 
‘ keen reached. The progress in the minor 
itrigation work has left behind the trail 
cf set-back. New means of irrigation have 
ks=n developed but old-wells and tanks are 
filling into disuse. New wells are being 
cus up but tanks are lying in a state of 
Cisvapair. For instance, in Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh no less than 15,000 and 
1),0)0 tanks respectively are lying in dis- 
repair because of the paucity of funds.. 

We should not forget that minor 
ivrigation works yield quicker results,. bring 
riore land under irrigation than the same 


exyanditure on major projects, provide 


emoloyment to a Jarge number of people 
-emcd need no experts and very little or no 
forzign equipment. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to note that the Planning Commission 
Faz increased the outlay of Rs. 63 crores 
f>> minor irrigation works to Rs. 83.5 
crares, : 
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Lack of Co-operation from Private 
Sector 

The Private employers prefer to go 
their own way and recruit men directly 
to fill vacancies. Frantic appeals for active 
co-operation. made by employment ex- 
change authorities have fallen on deaf: 
ears. In the absence of organised labour 
market, the skilled and qualified jobless 
men remain ai the waiting lists of employ- 
ment exchanges while the private employ- 
ers wait in vain to get the type of man 
they want and consequently the jobs 
remain vacant and unfortunate unemployed 
people suffer. Moreover, the private em- 
ployers are not very clear in their mind 
about the nature of the job and the duties 
that they want to be performed. They 
sometimes expect the would-be employee 
to do ‘subsidiary’ duties also like—giving a 
little tuition to the employer’s little son, 
typing a little of private correspondence 
and serving as P.A. to the employer. 
Besides this, the employment of domestic 
servants presents special problem of its 
own. The house-holder wants guarantees 
of good-conduct and honesty for future 
which the employment exchange, for 
obvious reasons, can not give. 

Ineffective Small Savings Drive 

Employment depends upon the volume 
of savings and the rate of investment. 
During the period of the First Plan, . the 
average collections per year were about 
Rs. 47 crores. The Commissions’ targets of 
Rs. 100 crores per year from small savings 
assume double performance on this account. 
But this target has not been achieved in 
any year. During 1957-58 the total collec- 
tions had been only. about . Rs. 38 crores. 
The failure on this front was due to (1) 
steady increase of 7 per cent in the price- 
level every year and (2) lack of confidence 
in small savers in the yield from ‘their 
contributions. The targets, therefore, could 
not be realised and if the inflationary 
tendencies persist they may never reach 
the target of Rs. 100 crores per year. In 
fact in an economy accustomed to low 
standards of living marginal increments in 
income usually tend to be utilised for con- 
sumption rather than‘saving in the absence 
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with 
surplus 


of attractive and effective measures 

the result that. the marketable 

of agricultural products is reduced. 
‘Suggestions 

It is highly dangerous either to deny 
the existence of the problem or adopt the 
complacent attitude towards it. The follow- 
ing are the measures which if accepted and 
implemented may save us from the impen- 
ding crisis: 

1. Instead of importing component 
parts we should import machinery which 
can manufacture these parts and provide 
employment to larger number of persons. 

2. Restrictions imposed on the import 
of raw materials should be relaxed. Every 
industry must try to export at lest such 
quantities of its production as would pay 
for raw-materials. 

3. The traditional and general appro- 

ach as regards the development of. cottage 
and small-scale industries should be re- 
placed by vigorus drive and technical 
methods in the Community Development 
projects and N.E.S. Blocks. The targets of 
production, employment and marketing 
sheuld be fixed for every cottage industry. 
The existing class of intermediaries in 
village industries should be replaced by 
Co-operatives or State Trading Corporations 
in every state so that the state or workers 
may reap the profit of prevailing higher 
prices and more people may follow these 
occupations. 
. 4. The employment potentiality of 
the forests and forest-industries should be 
utilized through the agency of labour co- 
operatives. 

5. Creation of Land-Army to reclaim 
waste land, drais marsh lands, dig canals, 
‘wells, compost pits, etc, and construct 
funds and fences provides an answer to the 
problem of food shortage besides providing 
employment fo millions of landless labour- 
ers. 

6. The manpower officers in the States 
should take up the matter cf the establish- 
ment of transport co-operatives and other 
schemes with the departments concerned 
and prompt action should be taken in this 
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direction to reduce unemployment amorg 
the educated classes. 

7%. Co-ordination councils in every 
state and central co-ordination council <t 
the centre should be formed to make 
available jobs to’ the labourers of dar-s 
and other projects who are being or wl 
be retrenched in the near future. 

8. Pending the passage of the mucr- 
heard Bill-by the Parliament, the States 
should devise effective ways and means ‘> 
compel the private émployers to noti’: 
the vacancies to the employment c.- 
changes and make use of their servicc:. 
Even Ordinances may be issued. 

9. Labour Co-operatives should b> 
formed and preferred to the contractors s) 
far as the construction activities ar> 
concerned. The Governments of U.P. and 
Kerala have made beginning in this direc- 
tion with successful results. 

10. “Save one anna per day” campaign 
should be started all over India. Mobil: 


‘postal facilities should be provided to make 


on the field collection during harvest time. 
Besides this, the 12-year savings certifi- 
cates should be replaced by or supple- 
mented by the three to five vears certifi. 
cates at attractive rate of interest and the 
1Q-years Treasury Savings deposits shoulc 
be allowed to be sold by commissiot 
agents at elght annas per cent commission 
Moreover the ‘Must’ percentage should %% 
introduced among the earnérs earnin<: 
above Rs. 200 per month. Lastly, to begir 


‘with nationalisation of banking for which 


the time’is ripe -now, the Government 3f 
India should nationalise the Savine: 
Accounts of the Commercial Banks. 

We should not forget that the centri! 
problem béfore us is that of obtaining joi); 
for the existing unemployed and new en- 
trants. Our minds should not be coloured 
by the pattern of organisational set-up «+ 
well as the frame-work of policies follow: 
by other advanced countries. What is really 
required is.an over-all change in our per:>- 
pective in order to understand the gravity 
of the problem and affect required changes 
without any delay. 


THE MIDDLE-EAST IN WORLD 


POLITICS AND GERMANY" 


By Pror. Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, 
Columbia University and New York University, New York 


I 

Ter term “The Middle-Hast” needs a cefi- 
nitcn. When the Ottoman Empire was ruling 
over the Balkans then parts of South-Eascern 
Eurcpe as well as a part of Western Asia under 
the Jttoman rule were designated by the British 
as tne Near East while a part of South-West 
Ase between the west of India, bordering the 
Perian Gulf towards Egypt was arbitrarily 
caltd as the Middle-East. Now-a-days the 
regicii which is really a part of the South-West 
Ase is called at times the Near-East and the 
M cdle-Hast indiscriminately. In my tak I 
sh .L try to discuss certain important probiems 
of the South-West Asia which . affected world 
“p@.isics and specially Germany. 

At the very outset it should be kept in mind 
tha. the geo-political significance of an area, is 
more or less ‘ constant. Thus the so-called 
M_cdle-East, from the very ancient days, due 
to ts geographical position -connecting or ad- 
jo ring the three continents of Asia, Europe and 
Axr ea has played an important part in world 
afcirs. It may not be out of place to point 
o.t that long before the rise of Greece and 
Rome as factors in world civilization or becom- 
ing dominant political powers, the peoples re- 
slicing within the vast area of the Nile Valley 
arc the Indus Valley, 2.¢., the Babylonians, 
Sumerians, Egyptians, Persians and Indians, 
plaved the dominant role in world affairs. We 
cenot go into the details of the history of this 
era but it may be said that whenever any 
neton dominated over the Middle East in the 
tra: sense of the word, it.controlled the area 
acjoining the Persian Gulf and also the East- 
erm Mediterranean. During the days of Xerxes 
atc. Daraus Hestaspis, the Persians controlled 
not only the whole of South-West Asia, but 
rtl2d over a part of the western part of India 
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(the Punjab) and also the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean, including some of the Greek 
islands, . 

Civil-War-imfested petty States of Greece 
(and in comparison with the Persian Empire 
of those days, Greek city States were mere vil- 
lages) were united by Philip of Macedon; and 
it was under Alexander the Great, the Greeks 
challenged the Persian might and conquered 
Persia and marched towards India, When one 
analyses Alexander’s victorious march and 
later developments, it becomes clear that the 
regions of Eastern Mediterrantan including 
Egypt form the western flank of the Middle 
Kast, and India is the eastern flank and Persia 
and adjoining lands form the heart. The nation 
that controls over the Middle East must have 
dominant position within the- whole area. This 
can be substantiated by histories of Byzantine 
Empire, Arab Empire, the Ottoman Empire 
and the Western Imperial Powers interested in 
controlling the region at different times. 


II 


During the period of European expansion 
in Asia specially in India, the Middle Hast 
became of special importance; and its control 
became an object of rivalry among three great 
Powers of Europe-——-France, Britain and Russia 
—-Anglo-French rivalry in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century was world-wide. 
During the Napoleonic war, control of the 
Near East and the Middle East loomed large 
in Napoleon’s programme of breaking British 
power which was sustained by the wealth of 
India. Thus Napoleon tried to get contro] over 
Egypt and also Syria. But to prevent Napo- 
leon from controlling the “left flank” of the 
Middle East, Britain fought Napoleon and 
supported Turkey and Persia against France 
and Russia. Thus from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the British foreign policies 
regarding the expanding Western powers took 
the form of controlling the routes to India 
through the Middle East. 

After the elimination of France as rival 
of Britain after the Congress of Vienna, Anglo- 
Russian rivalry was centred on the issues of 
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the Middle East . . . Russia was trying to After the Crimean War, the question of 4 


control Turkey aad through this, the whole of the Suez Canal, one of the key points of the: 
the Middle East, while Britain was determined Middle East, became a great issue, It is nob 
to check any such developments. Thus we generally emphasised that Lord Palmerston ~ 
find that Britain was iavolved in the Crimean was opposed to the construction of the Suegz” 
War, and Britain was supported by France and Canal to be controlled by Egypt and Franee,™ 
¢ Italy, and also France to prevent Russia from lest such an enterprise might be a menace #0 | 
making Turkey her dependency. The most the British control of the Middle Eastern routes) 
interestig feature of the Treaty of Paris, to India. After the Franco-Prussian War, Gere™ 
which was concluded -in 1856 to end the man policy of Bismarck ,was to bring about) 
Crimean war, was that Russia had to agree to isolation of France in world polities and thus” 
British demands that she would not keep any aiding Britain against. the French ambitions in 


Navy in the Black Sea. | 
Keypt and at the same 


courage Russian expansion inj 
Asia and thus in the Middle™ 

East. After the Russo-Turkishy 

War of 1876 and the conclusion ~ 

of the Treaty of San Stefano of 9 

1878 by which Turkey was vite) 

tually made a dependency of | 

Russia, Great Britain took the) 

leadership to undo this treaty) © 

and this was done at the Con= 

gress of Berlin of 1878 when) 

Bismarck sided with Britain 7 

interested in checking Russia | 
and encouraged Britain to take 

control over Egypt which ree ™ 

7 sulted in greater Anglo-French © 

The Lord Mayor, Dr. Brauer of the Free State of Ham- tension as well as Anglo- 4 
burg welcoming Prof. Taraknath Das before a large Russian rivalry, and thus r 
audience in the Town Hall of Hamburg strengthening Germany’s diplo- 

matic position in world polities, 7 

This provision was imperative, because Thus it may be safely asserted that Germany, ~ 
Russia with a great navy at the Black Sea even in Bismarck’s days, used the Middle Hast- 
could have easily controlled the North- ern situation—Anglo-French rivalry in Egypt ~ 
Eastern part of the Ottoman Empire in Asia and Anglo-Russian rivalry in Turkey—to her © 
penetrating into the Middle East. advantage. . % 
In 1854 or 1856, there was no united Ger- 
many and Bismarck was seeking Russian suD- In bringing about German unity, and” 
port in case of an Austro-Prussian conflict and further strengthening the position of the Ger ~ 
he did not participate in the Crimean War man Empire in world politics, Bismarck astute: — 
which led to Russo-Prussian friendship, the ly utilised the situation in the Middle East, 
foundation-stone of Bismarck’s foreign policies pyt carefully _kept Germany out of entering — 
of the future, and which helped Prussia in into the Middle East. But after the fall of 
winning her wars against Austria (1866) and Bismarck and the adoption of new policies of 
France (1871). Although Germany was in nO German expansion into the Middle East by 
way involved in the Middle East directly, Kaiser Wilhelm, German position and policies — 

any’s destiny was tied with the policies in the Near East became a factor in the des- ~ 

of Russia centred in the expansion in the truction of the German Empire as-a result of , 

Middle Hast, 8. the World War I, | F 
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Grey, we find such charges that Germats World War I came, but it cannot be denied 
“black-mailed England” sad secured the con- that the German efforts to penetrate into the 
eesion for building the Berlin-Baghdad Rail- Middle East through the Berlin-Baghdad a 
way. During the days of Anglo-French coatrol Railway and Anglo-Russian opposition to it 
of Egyptian debts and Anglo-Freach rivalry was one of the causes of the tragedy. It shouldy . 
i Africa, during the latter part of the nime- pe noted that Germany after the war lost’ all 
enth century, Britain needed German support her interests in the Berlia-Baghdad Railway. 
anc support of the Triple Alliance (Germany- . — We & re 
Anstria-Italy). against the Franco-Russian Al- 1A thor tia: Wrocidl Wek 16 unin -orne arte 
eit oe Tdwerd. Ey. held that as a price trate, but as a great people they seceded to 
een Support. 1D Aftiea, "the German jecoyer economically and’ politically, on the 4 
ponent eee we British aovernmans one hand by securing Anglo-American aid and 
0 use its influence to prevent the British com- 6) the other by collaboration with Soviet Russia ©’ 
‘4 sa im competing with’ the Germans regard- which b egan with the Rappalo Agreement. One © 
Reivay concession for the Berlin-Baghdad oF th. most Nagi oetaty Ne sr of epee Ba 
i: | - quences of the World. War I was the dis- — 
- The German entry into the Middle Eastern e eva be ihent Of Ake Ottoman fimpire ead ihe e 
creation of the Arab States under the Mandate ES 


1% 
ae 
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political field with the idea of securmg econo- 


me eae and peas cs sepals aed ee system and the laying of the foundation of the — 
ee ne : ~ ns Ra oat oes establishment of a “J ewish Homeland in Pales- )’ 
er oolitics. ‘Thus after the Ruseo-Japanese ne. 1” seereanee WA Hie Bay See 
- (pe Ne 5 = * 10n. ) : eat 
ea seat mnt ee ei ~~ _- Here it should be recorded, that the de | 
OE x Greminy Racdtimmce, did (tt Se Ottoman Eure st ee 
ot materialise due to one of the reasons that 7 4. primarily brought about by the use re 3 
Bussia was opposed to the German policy of india manrpaMse ahs, eoonaEne a is 
iat Turkes by buildi Trond ish since the days of the Napoleonic War, to be cs 
serengthening Turkey by building railroads 0. . cific the battle of Aboukir, the use of Indian — 
ie : ee : , ET i ‘ power has been the prime factor in maintaia- | 
© Germany secured concession for building ing the British supremacy m the Middle East. 
‘the Berlin-Baghdad Railway, but the British Of course, this supremacy, on the other hand, » 
= area to bipitfts: pian ih any was imperative to maintain the British domina-— 
pout at the Persian Gulf, lest this may later en- tion in India. _ | ae 
canger the British control of the Persian Gulf, After the World War I, the main currents of 3 
wo : geal oe Ba ae Het a the foreign policies of the Great Powers—France, — 
‘Det build any extension of ° Berlin-bagh England and Russia—chaaged to suit their © 
‘Railway in North-Hastern Asiatic Turkey t0- respective interests. There was Anglo-French _ 
‘verds Russian frontiers. Germany was anxious rivalry, because the British were interested im % 
a please the Anglo-Russian Powers and con- eliminating Fratace from Syria by supporting the . 
om iid to their demands; but the Triple Arab States, specially Emir Feisal, the British © 
'Entente of Anglo-French-Russian comoination wanted to use the Arabs in the Middle Hast ~ 
wes formed, through the Anglo-French under- against ‘Turkey and France. This led to. the’ | 
“stamding at the expense of Egypt and Morocco, Franco-Turkish Alliance. Anglo-Russian © Al-s 
5 is ile the Anglo-Russian understanding Was liance of 1909-1910 was denounced by Soviet~ 
“Made at ‘the expense of Persia (Iran) in 1909 Russia and it adopted a policy of supporting 
‘and 1910, by which Persia was divided into @ the Asian nationalism by giving up the policy of 
' British zone of interest in the Persian Gulf ageruidisement in Asia — (the Middle East, . 
Afghanistan and China) which was the policy — 
of the Tsarist Russia and to form non-aggres- 
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talingrad’ would not ‘fall, pistes the fall of | 


talingrad might have led to German control 
of the oils of the Caucasus and eventually a Ger- 
men march into Persia leading to the control 
: tae Anglo-Iranian Oil and German entry in- 
0 ore Persian Gulf (in the same way as the 
pencee appeared in Malaya and captured 
gapore). Thus the Anglo-Russian Powers 
oe control over Persia and secured American 
1 E to build railroads in Persia so that Ameri- 
a aid to Russia to defend Stalingrad may be 
= p Batoly delivered through the Southern 
butes, 7.€., through Persia. One may say that 
he 3 | aud of the Middle-East by Hitler’s 
Nemies was one of the causes of his defeat and 
Ie destruction of Germany. 


: of the Suez Canal, with definite understanding 
that when the lease of the Suez Canal would — 


VI 


| "Today new forces are operating in the 
a Eidie-East and one of the most potent one 
> Tise of nationalism. From Iran to Egypt 
 Sacther to the Atlantic, we have various 
plems and conflicts which are influencmg 

¢ world politics as a whole. 
ut the very outset, it should be clearly under- 
that the rivalry between Soviet-Russia 
c the Western Powers which is evident all 
+ the world. is also operating in the Middle- 
ust. Thus behind the Anglo-Iranian dispute 
no oil 3 issue, there is the fear on the part of the 
rsish that loss of British control over Per- 
@il would hurt them not only economi- 
ally -and politically, but it might lead to Rus- 
ar control oftoil and Persia. One may 
Ss pare the British opposition to German 
fluence in the Middle-East before, during the 
orld War I.and World War II, with; the Bri- 
isk 1 opposition against the expansion of Russia 
1 tae Middle-East. Today Russig has taken the 
lace of Germany in rivalry of Powers in the 

lic die-Bast. 

_ Britain created the Arab League to use the 
| * to her advantage; but today the Arab 
sue Powers are opposed to Britain on 


e esrounds and one of these is that the 


ingio-American Powers have been aiding 
sracl. The Arab League Powers often 
Hreaien that they would make a common 


e with Soviet-Russia. Seed also are play- 
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Hamid’s pai tried to use eens against 
both Russia and Britain, Thus there is qa new _ 
and renewed popularity of Germany in the — 
Arab lands and this also serves the cause of — 
German economic expansion in these countries. 

In Egypt there are two problems which » 
have created Anglo-Egyptian hostility in 
world politics. They are the issues of the Suez 
Canal and Sudan. Just as during the World 
War I and World War II, allied powers did not 
want to give up the control of. Egypt and the 
Canal so that they will not allow Egypt to con- 
trol the Canal, unless they be absolutely certain 
that the Canal would not fall in Russian hands. 


From my point of view Egyptians should co- 


operate with the Western Powers on the defense 


expire in a few years, the Canal should not — 
only be reverted to her, but there would be no 
foreign forces at the Canal unless 
wanted to have them on her own _ initiative. 
But the question of Sudan is altogether diffe- 
rent. Britain wants to create a State of Sudan 
which might be used against Egypt asa 
strangle-hold. It is the same policy of Britain 
which she pursued in partitioning India and 
creating a Pakistan to keep India weak. 

Sudan must be associated with Egypt as its 
part or as a part of the Egypto-Sudan Federal 
Republic. 

I may here mention that Anglo-Iranian 
difficulties on Iranian oil question can only be 
solved by Britain accepting Iran’s legitimate 
demands for the control of the resources of the 
country while paying a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the improvements made by the Bri- 
tish Corporation. Without going into details, 
I suggest’ to solve this issue by following the 
path pursued in solving American-Mexican 
difficulties when Mexico nationalised oil  re- 
sources of the land which hurt American, oil 
interests. 

Regarding the conflict between the Arab 
League and Israel, I feel that this issue will be 
solved through negotiation in near-future and 
Germany must not be involved in it in a poli- 
tical way. . 

. It will be very unwise for Germany _ to- 
day, rae very. Sage! and eurvival. de- 
cae eee 
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ster Powers, to be involved politically in 
t e issues of the Middle-Eastern problems. 
Due to rivalry between Soviet-Russia amd the 


West in the Middle-East and due to  opposi- 
‘ti tion of the Arab States against the Anglo-Ameri- 
‘can powers specially Britain, Germany has 
‘special opportunity in furthering her interests 
‘In the Middle-East. But some _ short-sighted 
Germans are engaged in activities which might 
be regarded as supporting the anti-Western forces 
in Saab lands and Iran politically and mili- 
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‘such | a policy i is pursued, it would cet 
act adversely against true interests of Ge 

in world politics, bringing about her isola 
and possibly affecting her future secu 
which is dependent upon the co-operation 
the West. : 


[Those who are interested in Indo-Ge 
cultural co-operation may communicate 
Dr. Franz Thierfelder, President, India Inst 
tute, Munchen-Pullach Habenschadens as 


. As a friend of Germany I warn that if 71, West Germany]. 
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MUSIC OF 


b é 
aan is hardly a tribe in the world which can 
be said to be indifferent to music. Musical ex: 
eg on is, however, an early phenomenon in 
| history of life. The history of its origin is 
still shrouded in mystery. It is probable, and 
many scholars agree with the view, that music 
is born of sound, the principal medium by which 
most of the higher ‘animals both express and 
excite emotion. According to some the idea of 

ession through music. germinated in 
the song of a bird: “The bird sent out the 
merry note and men learnt the art of singing.” 
‘Darwin’s conclusion was that the musical notes 
and rhythm were acquired by the male or female 
progenitors of mankind for the sake of charm- 
ing the opposite sex. But the most probable 

ory connects the origin of music with man’s 
‘innate love of rhythm, rhythmic action and 
thythmic ‘speech.’ The Pygmy of the African 
land is innately musical; the Australian Maori 
‘sings War-songs to work himself up to fury in 
‘the battle-field; the Turkish shepherd fills the 
es vit P with sweet music while his shaggy dog 
watches - over the flock; the African labourer 
8 as he strikes picks into a road, or pulls a 
ca sess or ‘tills the soil; and the Rishi Narada of 
Inc ja oo about on earth and in heaven 
1 his ving and teaching 
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Bry AMAL PAREAR, M.A., LL.B. 


In by-gone ages the musical instruments lil | 
whistles and flutes of primitive men were mad 
of human or animal bones; these flutes were 
pierced with holes at regular intervals or con- 
sisted of two bones, which, when joined, coule 
make modulated tunes. Wood, metal, las 
pottery, slabs of sonorous stone, etc., wert 
employed to make ‘wind’ imstruments; = 
‘string’ instruments were usually made of I ; 
of animals; of silk, the runners of creepi 
plants, the fibrous roots of certain pe 4 
cane, catgut, etc. At Aquineum, an old s 
ment of the Romans near Budapest, the 
covery was made of the oldest organ in ; 
world, having 52 pipes. The oldest’ harp, in t 
world made of gold, tortoise-shell and lar 
lazuli was found in 1934 in Ur, the capital 
the ancient Sumerian Empire. 

The earliest legends of Ceylon tell ofa 
Ravana who invented the first stringed in at ru- 
ment 5000 years ago. It is described as a 
to one end of which was attached q s1 
cylinder of sycamore wood, across which f 1 
two strings fastened to both ends of the oI Ee 

The Jewish Shophar or Shofar must: e 
one of the oldest wind imstruments. It is : 
ally made of a carved ram’s horn, and is . d 
in synagogues on pee occasions s to this: da uy. 
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In 1c. 300 ‘B. 3.0., he Pali Pitaka erin to 
two disciples of Buddha (C. 480 B.C.) attend- 
ing 3 dramatic performance which of course 
was musical. The Buddhist champion in musi- 
= art was the Thera ‘Dwarf’ Bhaddiya, who, 
AC cce=ding to tradition, was a former Buddha ¢ 
| anc born as a ‘variegated Cuckoo’ (Kokila) ; 
armputta, the favourite disciple of the Buddha 
hee a voice of ‘Salika’ and the Buddha’s voice 
. was compared to the celestially sweet vocal 
with its eight characteristics. In the 
ratisakhya, a composition of 5th cent. 
we can find the earliest reference to 
cal theory which mentions ‘three voice 
I egeters and the seven notes of the gamut’. In 
" 2 epic period (C. 400 B. C.—200 A.D.), 
3 e art of music was considerably developed. 
tarana is made to say that ‘he will play upon 
the lute of his terrific bow with the sticks of 
: arrows.’ Instruments like bheri, pataha, 
shaka, panava and dundima, mudduka (brass 
Siniaet) are mentioned in the Ramayana 
his the Mahabharata speaks of the seven 
\ a-as and of the Gandhara Grama, the ancient 
a d mode. From Kalidasa’s works in the 5th 
enoary A.D., we know that ‘the temple and the 
tace were the great schools of music.? The 
icra: Sastra of Bharata contains a detailed 
ox ae of the svaras, srutis, gramas, mur- 
s, jatis. Another great musical authority, 
iadia was Sarangadeva (13th century A.D.) 
p at the court of the Yadava King of 
De eragiri. Haridas Swami was another great 
Musician during the reign of Akbar the great 
M ozhul, one of whose disciples was Tansch 
‘like whom there has been mo singer for a thou- 
sa mad years.’ Music had a very high place in 
; ne empirical court of the Muslim Emperors. 
eare told that during the reign of Shah-jahan 
8-66). two musicians, Jagannatha and 
phe Khan, received from the emperor 
ther weight in silver, which amounted to 
E: abcat Rs. 4,500. There were regular msti- 
tut-ens of music where students could acquire 
cnewledge in music. Naik was the highest 
degree conferred on the musician who was a 
pat master m the science. Beyjoo and Gopal 
ete Naiks. Gandharp was the degree given 
to the efficient performers of Marg and of 
- Deysi. Tansen was a Gandharp. 
Another very imteresting feature of Indian 
= usic is the idea Ee paeeetying os forces of 
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of the ancient mansion of Indian music, which — 


were believed to be bom from a strange bird 
called “Musikar” or Dipak Lat. Raga means 
tunes of the bird Dipak Lat which inhabits 


the regions of the Caucasus mountain. It has ’ 


its beak with seven openings sending out seven 
notes and at different seasons of the year it 
combines those motes in harmony and produce 
Ragas. There are six Ragas (male tunes in 
Indian music) and each Raga has got its five 
or six Raginis (female tunes). In Ching there 
is a very good similarity of these ‘male’ and 


‘female’ tunes of India in the playing of the 


Lus, invented by the Emperor Hwang ti (ce. 
2697 B.C.). The Lus is a series of 12 bamboo 
tubes, each tube representing a 
These tubes have each a name and they are 
supposed to be connected with the dualistic 
system of Chinese philosophy, “half of them 
being classified under the Yang (male princi- 
ple) and the rest under the Yin (female prin- 
ciple). The differant Chinese months and 
hours were also assigned to these tunes.” From 
another source we learn that it was Krishna 
who once perfectly intoxicated by his own 
music on the flute commenced to sing. His 
16,000 gopis (milk-maids) followed him, each 
producing a Raga (tune). These 16,000 tunes 
were reduced to 6 Ragas and 30 or 36 Raginis. 
In fact, the Ragas and the Raginis are the 
‘whole’ of the Indian music. The mysticism in 
Indian music is also revealed through them. 
The Ragas are supposed to be possessed of 
supernatural powers. They are benefactors of 
humanity curing various bodily ailments. 
They can charm the elements of nature and 
can invoke fire and water; in short they can 
perform miracles. Thus the playing of Asavari 
tune cam enchant the serpents, and hearing 
the Todi tune the wild deer ventures within 


semi-tone. 


the sacred precints in meek submission. and ~ 


adoration. Mirza Mohammad Bulbul played 
the Nai in the garden and the nightingales 
began to hover around him. Bilas Khan, the 
eldest son of Tansen, sang the Ragini Todi 
with such pathos and feeling that the coffin 
of his father actually moved. Tansen himself 
once sang the Dipak Rag in the presence of 
Emperor Akbar and the fire was ignited and 
is place was in flame. This incident proved 
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fatal to the tune and although the incident 
happened centuries ago, mone dares sing Dipak 
in India. 

The goddess Istar was the Chief Patron 
of Babylonian music. Ea was another God of 
music who as singer (Naru) bore the name 
eof Dunga. The bas-reliefs in Babylonia show 
that the Babylonians used the musical instru- 
ments like Sum-ala (drum), Sum-lilis (Kam- 
banrine) and cymbals. In the British Museum 
Is a piece of Babylonian music written on clay 
tablets dating from 1800 B.C. This Museum 
also possesses a document of baked clay giv- 
ing details of the eight campaigns of Senna- 
cherib, King of Assyria, from 705 to 681 B.C.; 
following the sage of Jerusalem, the record 
adds that Hezekiah made submission and 
‘paid trikute with treasure together with his 
daughter and the women of his palace and 
male and female musicians.’ Plato ascribed a 
noble character to the sacred music of the 
Egyptians. The vocal and instrumental music 
was usually admitted in the worship of the 
gods, except in the temple of Osiris, where 
meither singers nor players on the flute or the 
lyre were allowed to perform. There is a men- 
tion in the Old Empire of Egypt one Ra’henem 
who was ‘the Superintendent of singing.” In 
the New Empire there was one Neferroupet 
who was a singer to Pharaoh. Erman states, 
‘We scarcely meet with one lady under the New 
Empire who was mot connected with a temple.” 
Che chief duty of these women was to play 
sistrum before the gods and the goddesses, 
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The earliest type of music in the Hebrew 
land was perhaps the shepherd’s calling of th en 
sheep on his pipe. The Bible says that music 
is the filling channel whereby the voice of man — 
conveys to God his gratitude and devotion. ~ 
The Jewish women welcomed the conqueror ¢ ad 
the long-lost son with music and dancing. “The 
use of music at funerals among the Hebrews 
became so firmly established that according t 0 
Maimonides, ‘the poorest husband was expected 
to provide at least two flute-players and one 
mourning woman for the funeral of his wife.” 
The oldest piece of Greek music which has 
come down to us is the beginning of a melody 
to Pindar’s first Pythian Ode. The oldest Greek $ 
musician was perhaps ‘Terpander of Lesbos, i 
the originator of Citharodic music, who lived : 
in the 6th or 7th century B.C. In Greece, the 
stability of the diatonic scale was introduced — 
as early as the 8th century B.C. It was Pytha- — 
gorus who discovered the mathematical porpor- — 
tions of intervals in music. The Arabs’ music — 
was born in rhythm and not in melody and — 
thus in the Arabian music there was mo fanciful — 
system of tone-beats. Abu Sulaiman most suc- 
cinctly remarked that ‘singing does not put in- a 
to the heart what is not already in it, but — 
merely stimulates to, action what is already in 
the soul.’ The rule is laid down that ‘g faith- — 
ful Muslim must not listen to any music at all, 
if he finds that it stirs up in him thoughts con- _ 
trary to moral precepts of the Quran.’ Thus ~ 
music has always been the food of love, grace — 
aad devotion. ::. 
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as Vietnam—, provided an opportunity to 
France for intervention in the internal affairs 
of the country, and by the year 1887, the 
whole of the Indo-Chinese peninsula became a 
part of the French Empire. id 

With the defeat of France in World War 
II, Indo-China came under the influence ~ of 
Japan. In March, 1945, the Japanese restored 
the. independence of the Indo-Chinese States 
of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. Bao Dai who 
was the King of Annam under the Freach tute- 
lage. was reinstalled’as the Emperor of Viet- 
nam, After the surrender of Japan, the National 
Resistance Party, commonly Known as Viet 
Minh (meaning “Association of the People”), 
led by Dr. Ho Chi Minh, proclaimed the 
independence of the country on September 2, 
1945 in the name of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam. Bao Dai abdicated and Dr. 
Ho Chi Minh was elected the President of the ¢ 
Republic. 

The French, however, refused to recognize 
the new Republic and reoccupied the Southern 
Vietnam with the help of the British forces but 
failed to dislodge the Viet Minh from the 
North. To end the stalemate a treaty was 
signed between the two in Hanoi on March 6, 
1946 by which the sovereignty of Vietnam was - 
acknowledged. Yet unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to keep the raw material-rich Victnam 
under their cdatrol, the French imperialists: 
suddenly ignited the flames of an aggressive 
war on December 12, 1946 by capturing Hanoi. 
The Vietnamese patriots rallied to the call of 
their beloved leader, Dr. Ho Chi Minh, to 
defend their newly-won freedom. A prolonged 
and sanguinary war ensued. 


‘Sircarep in the strife-torn’ South-East Asia, 
_ the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, is one of 
_ the four independent States—Laos, Cambodia, 
" Nor-h Vietnam and South Vietnam—which 
' dice constituted France’s fabulous Indo- 
Chimese Empire. With a population of about 
| fifteen million and an area of 60,900 square 
' miles, the country is composed of the rice- 
‘rich Tong-king region (bordering China) and 
' the -coastal territories of Annam, north of the 
' 17t parallel. 


Da 


With the recognition of the Democratic 
Republie of Vietaam by the People’s Republic 
of China and Soviet Russia in 1950, the fight- 
ing in Indo-China did not remain a local affair, 
Henceforth, it acquired great international sig-» 


Amid scenes of great pomp end pageantry, 
a funeral procession passes through a street 
of Bankok, 


The drama of the occupation of Vietnam 
by the French is more or less the same that was 
emacted jn India by the British. In the fateful 
year of 1787, a dynastic feud in the old Anna. 
mese Kingdom, comprising the dominions of 
Tenkin, Annam and Cochin-China—now known 


nificance. On the one hand the weary French, 
heavily aided by the Western powers, intensi- 
fied their efforts to strangulate the young Re- 
public, while on the other hand the undaunted 
Vietnamese patriots, helped by China continued 
to wage the war of independence with greater 
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+ sve his goal, he, several 


ne i radiative international: i et "Viet Minh 
wees scored a dramatic victory in the memor- 
cle battle of Dienbienphu. ‘It turned the tide 
F war in favour of the Nationali:ts and cast a 
a 1 in the French circles. Now there was 
a peace. 
. A, - nine-nations’ conbebiiee including 
S.A., U.S.S.R., and the People’s Repub- 
co China was convened at Gencva and the 
esse-fire agrement was signed on July 21, 
$52. According to the agreement, the indepen- to 
mee of all the Indo-Chinese States was re- 
02 raized and the Viet Minh and the French 
®ees were withdrawn north and south respec- 
ee ly of the 17th parallel ia Vietnam. The 
peat Zone was placed uncer the administra- 
ex of Dr. Ho Chi’Minh’s Government and 
South under the regime of pro-French 
Gmzeror Bao Dai. The provision was also 
ads for a free and fair referendum for the uni- 
acion of both the zones under one Govern- 
rt. The Gencva Conference uaanimously 
ected India as the Chairman — of the Inter- 
fenal Supervisory Commission of Laos, 


umbodia and Vietnam. 
i Sing after decades of trials and _tribula- 
, sufferings and sacrifices, the people of 
-aam, under the dynamic leadership of Dr. 
Chi Minh, wrested complete independence 
n the adamant French Government. 
gan on May 19, 1890 in a middle-class 


mrily, Dr. Ho Chi Minh, the liberator of 
4 o-China, is a patriot par €éxcellence. 
yen-ai-Quoe meaning “Nguyen the Pat- 
ne is his true name to which he has_ fully 
i> imved up. Ho-Chi Minh (in Vietnamese— 
Intx lligent”’?) is his pseudonym in the Party. 


de is now universally known by this name. He 


‘ also called 
iremce. 
_ Shocked and distressed at the great misery 
© poverty to which his people were driven by 
e French Colonialists, He’ Chi Minh turned 
Beediationery at the tender. age of eighteen. 
He imbibed nationalist tendencies in the Indo- 
Ch nese youth and ‘exhorted them to struggle 
E Bat: emancipation of their motherland. To 
8 times; sponsored 
2 Pcament movements: which the French al- 
3 tried to crush by force, Later, he orga- 
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“Gandhi of Indo-China” in 
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ined apie i “e . : a} a st e 
fascists during ‘World ‘War PIL “ary oF Frenel ae 
imperialists thereafter, and forced. them to quit 
his country. 

A man of iron-will, Dr. Ho Chi Minh ied 
his people to freedom against heavy odds. The ; 
resourccfulness, courage and farsightendness * 


shown by him during the war of independence 


can hardly be surpassed. Despite his appa- a 
rently weak physique and advancing age, he — 
works most of the day and much of the night — 

to build the completely shattered economy of — 
his war-torn country and make his long ex- — 
ploited people prosperous. 

Under the Constitution adopted on Novem- _ 
bed 8, 1946 by the National Constituent Assem- — 
bly, the legislative powers in the. Democratic — 
Republic of Viesiam are vested in a Parlia- | 
ment elected every three years by universal | 
adult franchise. The Parliament elect: the — 
President and the Vice-President. The execu- — 
tive powers are exercised by the Council of | 
Ministers appointed by the President. ‘ 

North Vietnam is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country. Rice is the chief crop and — 
staple diet of the people. The Red River basin — 
in Tonkin is the richest rice-bowl in the world. — 
Maize, oilseeds, coffee, rubber, cotton anc * 
sugarcane are also produced. ich deposits of 
coal, tin, zinc and iron, etc., found in the upper 
Tonkin are helping in hi: industrial develop. — 
ment of the country. Dense forests in the 
mountainous regions abound in woods of great 
commercial values such as iron-woods, ebony — 
and sandal-wood. Its palm-fringed coastline — 
and a chain of rivers provide fishing industry. — 
Although the river transport still constitutes — 
the most important means of communication ~ 
in Vietnam, its towns are’also linked up with © 
roads or railways. a 

_ Situated on the bank of Red River, Hanoi, — 
the fastly expanding capital of the Democra- — 
tic Republic of Vietnam, is divided into the 
Old and New Quarters. In the Old Quarters — 
the goldsmiths and the potters, the ivory-car- 
vers and the silk-merchants, the medicine- 
mixers and the lacquer-makers, etc., give the 
names of their professions to the narrow 
streets along which their forefathers had set up 
their pee While the New > meal have bros 
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ui-cings and decent shops, comfortable hotels 
‘anc neat and clean restaurants, business man- 
‘sions and industrial concerns. The picturesque 
feasures of the capital are its numerous lakes 
lane well-laid parks, its Great Pagoda with a 
olesal bronze statue of Lord Buddha and an 
lenormous citadel built a century ago by the 
Preeh and the Museum containing the relics 
of Eindu, Malay, Chinese Civilizations un 
‘eared in this land of rich racial heritage. 
"Ha-c-working and skilful, the artisans o} 
‘Haasi are famous for- carving, inlaying of 
fmovber-of-pearl on ebony, lacquer and . other 
Ornanental handicrafts. 

k Haiphong is the country’s commercial cen- 
Gre sid main seaport. It has a fine harbour 
Wwito ship-building yards and extensive repair- 
shoos. Cotton and paper mills, soap and cement 
4acicries, tanneries and canneries employ bulk 
foi Ee population of this thriving city. 


P-esident Ho Chi Minh and Prime Minister 
Nehru 


Though in Vietnam, the Chinese influences 


“have won a dominant place, Indo-China as a 


' Kinsdoms 
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who-e and as 
mossic of 


its very name suggests, Is a 


Indo-Chinese cultures. 


‘thre=-fourths of the Vietnamese are the descen- 


daass of the Thais who had their organised 
in Southern China. They were 


'foreed to migrate southward in the 13th Cen- 
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- tury under the persistent pressure and sweep of 


‘Kublai Khan’s armies. Man-tiu, Man-Coc 
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and some other tribes of ancient origin consti- 
tute the rest of the population. 

A short or long coat, pyjama.or dhoti with 
an-umbrella-like hat or turban form men’s com- 
mon outfit throughout Vietnam. In the plains 
the women generally wear long jumpers and 
pyjamas (closely resembling those worn by the 
women of Punjab) with conic-palm-hats but in 
the hilly regions the costumes of the women 
vary from place to place. A woman of Man-tien 
tribe oils her hair and wears a high, elaborate 
head-dress, well-polished jewellery and fashion- 
able skirt-flare whereas a Man-Coc beauty pre- 
fers embroidered trousers, bright red pompons 
on her blouse and a multi-coloured turban.. A 
sailor collar, short skirt and wide hat (which 
is built up of layer after layer of braid until it 
stands out, pancake flat, around the head) con- 
stitute the costume of a Meo girl. But all three 
have a fancy for silver neck rings. 

Thrifty and industrious, gq Vietnamese 
woman is a real partner in her husband’s life. 
She works not only at home but also toils in 
the paddy-fields and does other outdoor work 
to supplement her husband’s income. 


Marriage in Vietnam is solemnized in a sim- 


‘ple and unostentatious way. When there is 4 


union of hearts, the boy accompanied by his 
parents repairs to the girl’s house with some 
gifts. If the parents of the prospective bride also 
agree to the proposal, the marriage ceremony 
is performed by the Buddhist monks on some 
auspicious day. Yet in contrast with this sim- 
plicity—observed in matrimonial matters—the 
funeral ceremony in the country is a very ex- 
pensive affair because the Vietnamese show 
great honour to the dead. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are made on the cremation day. The 
funeral rites start with a grand feast. Then 
the funeral procession sets out amid scenes of 
ereat pomp and pageantry. The dead body is 
carried in a well-decorated and gaily-coloured 
catafalque with music playing all the way. 
The special mourners in snow-white costume 
and priests in colourful robes walk at the head 


of the procession. The relatives and the friends 


of the dead remain behind the catafalque. 


Vietnam’s long and eventful history has 
ereatly influenced the development of her lite- 
rature. After the break up of ‘the State of Au- 
hac which was founded in the year 275 B.C. 
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in EF had § is: Dow. Northern Vietnam, the eoun- 
try passed’ into the hands of the Chinese feu-— 
dal lords. Their tyranny and oppression fre- 
quently roused the peasants to take up arms 
against them. And as_ the Vietnamese litera- 
ture is deeply rooted in the folklore, songs, 
gegends and poems which are essentially of 
peasant origin, it reflects the sufferings of the 
people and their anguish, anger and hope. Be- 
sides, it also portrays the life, customs and 
thoughts of the masses. 


Until the beginning of this century when 
he Vietnamese writers devised a national al- 
phabet known as ‘Nom’, the Vietnamese langu- 


Indo-Vietnamese links date from the 
beginning of the Christian era. By the end of 
the second century B.C., the Indian migre nts 
had established their colonies in ‘Southern 
Thailand, Cambodia and  Cochin-China. ~ % 
Gradually their culture flowed into other nant 
of the South-East Asia including North Vietnam, ~ 
To-day Indian influence may be seen in the © 
Vietnamese religion and philosophy, arts 7 
architecture. 

With the advent of the Western powers ie 
Asia, the cultural intercourse between India 
and the South-East Asian countries came to an 
abrupt end. Yet it is significant that all 7 
age was written in Chinese character, During ‘*hrough her struggle for independence, India ~ 
the 18th and 19th Centuries the Vietnamese 188 been mindful of the interests of her suffer- — a 
literary language began to take a definite shape ig Neighbours. As soon as India stepped into 
and it was during this period that country’s the realm of freedom, she redoubled her efforts 
great classical works appeared. The classical 


literature rapidly developed with the introduc- bours. These were in greater evidence d 
ion of Nom. Vietnam’s struggle for emancipation from the 


; foreign domination. 
Nguyen Du, Phan Boichan, Phan Chu President Ho Chi Minh’s recent visit 5 
‘riuh, Han Thuyen, (Mrs. ) Doan Thi Diem, India has strengthened the age-old _ relati 4 
(Mrs.) Ho Zuan Huong are among the out- subsisting between the two countries on ‘i 
standing poets, poetesses and litterateurs of brought them closer for their cultural growth, — 
Vietnam, economic progress and political stability. ; y 
| ea 
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to co-operate and stand by her Asian neigh- g 
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LINCOLN’S JOURNEY TO GREATNESS 


By PHILIP VAN DOREN STERN, 
Author of The Life and Writings of Abraham Lincoln 


The route Lincoln travelled to rreatnalal i 
begins near Hodgenville, Kentucky, where he 
was born. There his father had bought a farm — 
of nearly 350 acres of hilly, semi-wild land. 
Om it was an unfailing spring in a small lime- a 
stone cave. On the hill above this, iri 
Lincoln built the simple one-room cabin in - 


Durtne the 56 years of his life Abraham Lin- 
oln never travelled farther west than Coumcil 
Bluffs, Iowa; he visited New England twice, 
and twice went down the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans by flatboat. Except for a year 
and a half in Washington as Congressman, he 
spent most of the time before he became Presi- 


lent in three states: Kentucky, where he was 
born; Indiana, where he grew up; and Illinois, 
where he settled in 1830. The area associated 
with him in those States is so compact that it 
aur easily be covered in one day by automobile. 
flodern highways now go all the way, but in 
Lincoln’s time there were few roads and even 
© were bad. 


which his son was born: A huge oak tree, used ~ 


even then as a boundary marker, grew nearby. 
The young child must have noticed its massive 
bulk towering against the sky. It still flouri- 
shes, the only living thing in all that wilder- — 
ness area associated with the infamt Lincoln. 


rior has established a national park on the Lin-.- 
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Today the U.S. Department of the Inte- 
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‘ tate capital. Most of the other towns-people 
left New Salem about the same time. The vil- 
“Age soon decayed, and in 10 years the once- 
hriving community reverted to overgrown 
Rikderness. The place remained deserted until 
2918 when the state acquired it. The actual 
* work of restoring the village to the condition 
q pane in Lincoln’s time began in 1932. Today 
te town that played am important part in 

A abcahom Lincoln’s career is so perfect a replica 
f the original village that hundreds of thou- 
ands of visitors who come there each year can 


se just how the young Lincoln and his neigh- 


The mill on the river-bank has been re- 
Tuilt; so has a wool-carding factory in the 
enter of the town. Even the complicated cireu- 
ar trademill by which a slowly moving ox-sup- 
plied motive power to operate the carding 
2 chine has been recaastructed. So have the 

eneral stores in which the future President 

ace worked. The cooper shop is the only 
bung that stood there in Lincoln's time, but 


V1 the other structures have been reproduced 
eccestely that New Salem today looks just 
it did 150 years ago. 


_ Springfield, Lincoln’s next home, was nardly 
rore than a village in 1837. ‘Work was started 
n the new State House then, and teams of 10 
: 12 oxen began dragging great blocks of cut 
a ne to the central square that was to be the 
focus of Lincoln’s career for the next 23 years. 
Th ring those years he saw the prairie village 
aw into a thriving state capital. New streets 
were laid out on which new houses were built, 
and the horse-drawn stage coach was soon re- 
placed by rail-roads, while telegraph lines were 
a to tie once widely separated communi- 

s together. 


Lincoln married Mary Todd in 1842; two 
rs later they moved into ga substantial frame 
hc use Which still stands near the center of 


Je pringheld. This well-preserved home, furni- 


shed in the style of the period, shows how the 
f family lived. The spacious, comfortable, but 
* in geo house was well suited to their 
._ Lincoln could walk in there today and 
rything iat os i , was when he 


when the sagging interior of the 
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One wee morning in Paphos 1861 | 
went from this house to the Great Wes er 
station to get on the train that was to take 
him east. There he made his farewell speech 
to his friends and neighbors. He was never fx. 
see Springfield again. 

The small brick  rail-road dttaoee stil 
stands on a side street. It is no longer used iter 
passengers, but a bronze tablet in front, ‘of. ‘it 
reproduces the text of the words Lincoln spoke. 
that morning. Around it the small town he 
knew has grown ito a modern city of 100,000 
people. The square where Lincoln had several 
successive law offices has been changed com- 
pletely by high buildings erected there since, 
but the old State House—except for aa added 
storey—remains much as he knew it. In that. 
building he made some of the speeches bis. 
in turn, made him President. 

Sains of the court houses of the old Eighth, 
Judicial Circuit still stand in the small towng 
around Springfield. In them one can see the 
actual trial rooms in which Lincoln pleaded for. 
his clients. In them he and his colleagues we 
helping to shape American jurisprudence while 
the law of the new nation slowly evolved. 

In Washingtan only a few of the iad 
marks associated with Lincoln remain, for the 
semi-provincial little city that was the capital 
of the United States during his administration 
has undergone vast changes in recent years. 
But these landmarks are important ones. The 
White House, where the Lincoln family lived, 
underwent extensive refovations in 1948-52, 
historie old 
building had to be completely reconstructed 
inside the original sandstone walls. But the 
Lincoln bed-room on the second floor, with its 
extra-large bed used by the very tall President, 
has been furnished in the style of his day. 

And the Capitol of the United State ‘ 
where Lincoln served as Congressman ‘and as. 
President, is almost, exactly as it was in a 
time. Its vast dome was completed during 
administration, amd the finishing touches on 
the exterionune the Senate and House wings 
were being made at the time of his death. In 
front of this per emanie building, Lincoln. 
was twice inaugurat pinsand to it he often came 
or - are neress, And in A 
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SOME ASPECTS 


rotunda under the great dome, his body lay in 
State in April 1865, after he had bedn assassi- 
nated in Ford’s Theatre. The theatre itself has 
been made into a museum, showing Lincoln’s 
career from his birth-place to the Presidency. 
Across the street is the little red-brick board- 
gog-house where the mortally wounded man 
died. To this unimpressive looking house the 
dying man was brought, and here the leaders 
of the nation gathered in g narrow hall-bed- 
room on that fatal might. 


The dead President’s body was taken by 
train to Springfield for burial. From Chicago 
the train steamed south-ward through the 
country Lincoln had known so well. All along 
the way, dav and night, vast throngs lined the 
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tracks to see the heavily-draped funeral car 
pass. The tolling bell of the engine could be 
heard far across the prairie, and its long plume 
of black smoke drifted out over the plowed 
land where tender green corn shoots were 
springimg from the dark, rich soil, When the 
train arrived in Springfield, the streets were 
crowded with people who had known. Lincoln 
all their lives. | 


They buried him on top of a mdge north 
of the town. There, under the tall shaft of a 
sculptured monument, his body still lies. And 
every year hundreds of thousands of people go 
out of their way to visit the grave of this man 
who rose from humble circumstances to become 
America’s best-loved President. 





SOME ASPECTS OF LAUGHTER 


By Dr. SUDHIR NANDI 


Tum comic stands between life and art. It does 
not partake wholly of either’s nature. Its 
appeal is always to the intelligence. Our emo- 
tions are shut up in a dark corner of our heart 
when we prefer to laugh. If we feel one with 
him at whose cost we laugh, our laughter is 
immediately dried up. To be more precise, ‘in- 
sensibility’ in the spectator is one of the major 
factors which determines a comic situation. 
We cannot laugh at a person for whom we have 
some sort of a sympathetic feeling. Indifference 
on the part of the spectator provides the right 
sort of atmosphere that a comic situation de- 
mands. There should be a temporary anesthe- 
sia, of the heart. We must look upon life as a 
disinterested spectator. Our interests mus¢ not 
be involved in any way with the object of 
laughter. For example, if my brother in his 
unnecessary haste stumbles down against a 


«stone, I shall run to help him for I have every 


sympathy with him; rather I am interested in 

him deeply. This deep fellow-feeling does not 

allow me to stand aside and laugh, while a 

man on the street can easily enjoy the situa- 

tion. , 
Another condition of laughter is a group, 
2 


a social life. Laughter has its meaning only in 
reference to a society. Man is not an isolated 
being. He “sucks at the breast of universal 
Eithos.” That is why Bergson emphasises the 
need for a social life in his famous book, Essay 
on Laughter. We can hardly appreciate the 
comic if we feel ourselves isolated from others 
like Alexander Selkirk in the lonely island. 
To quote Bergson: “Our laughter is always 
the laughter of a group.”’ Moreover laughter 
is a social corrective. It has for its mission the 
purgation of the society and the individual of 
their rigidness, of their mechanical behaviours 
and responses, So if we do not insist on a so- 
cial life for the comic situation to thrive, w- 
miss the true implication of what laughter is 
for. Comic art has some interest in life, Tha’, 
is where it stands apart from. genuine art. 
True art, according to Kant, is disinterestc 

and comic art has for its function snubbing, i: 
not correction. It is a form of social raggirg. 
In this connection, let us point out anothe: 
point of difference between genuine art anid 
comic art. Art aims at what is individual 
whereas in comic art it is in the work itself 
that the generality Hes. Comic art aims at 
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placing types before us; sometimes it creates 
new types. Thus, the immortal Falstaff of 
>1akespeare is a type and it does not stand for 
any unique individual. On the other hand, true 
ara deals directly with unique individuality. 
Tre fleeting vision of the artist stands eternally 
on the canvas as an object of enjoyment. The 
creative mind of the artist carves the ‘thing of 
aeauty’ out of his fleeting moments of experi- 
ance and it stands as a source of ‘joy for ever.’ 
Tle ‘Sistine Madonna of Raphael’ or the 
= und Madonna’ of Botticelli does not repre- 
sent any class. They are unique individuals 
1m through them we have a moment's glance 
al. reality. The individual is transformed and 
-rensmuted as a symbol of the Real in the eye 
of a true appreciator. The creator and the 
¢poreciator are on the same plane of aesthetic 
experience. That is why Benedetto Croce makes 
xo difference between them. To have a real 
vporeciation of Tagore, one must be as great 
2 genius as Tagore is. 
Automatism or mechanism in human be- 
saviour is another important factor which con- 
sobutes largely towards developing a comic 
station. Inelasticity or lack of adaptability 
- kuman behaviour causes irritation among 
.ce spectators, Society as a whole abhors such 
=~tchanical rigidity. He who withdraws into 
3imself commits himself to a*position which 
zives rise to a sense of the comical. If we are 
om; of keeping with society, society recalls us 
cuak with a good thrashing and that social 
zesure is ‘laughter’. Inelasticity of behaviour 
ch the part of a man who stumbles on an 
costruction makes us laugh. Here the comic 
-s accidental. Society likes that her individual 
=xembers should get rid of this rigidity of 
omy, mind and character, which makes such 
axzidents possible. What she demands of her 
members is the ‘greatest possible degree of 
e-aszicity and sociability’. This rigidity either 
oi the body or of the mind or of the character 
is the comic and laughter is its corrective. 
Due to this lack of elasticity, imitation 
gives rise to laughter. It is always mechani- 
exl. Human gestures and movements, even 
Suman attitudes évoke laughter in so far as 
Tcew are mechanical, 12.¢., they resemble @ 
—sachine in their behaviours. Whenever we 
ercrust something mechanical on something 
“=7ing, we have the same comic situation. To 
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imitate means to tread a beaten track. Here 
we have no freedom. What we do in imitation 
is to follow a, routine rigidly laid down before- 
hand. To imitate anyone is to display the 
element of automatism he has allowed to creep 
into his person. And as this is the very essence 
of the ludicrous it is no wonder that imitaticly 
gives rise to laughter. ) 
Apart from the consideration of comic 

elements in human character, even if we try to 

find out the comie element in actions and 
situations, our analysis will take us to the 
same old ‘mechanical arrangement’ which is 
the father of many a comic situation, ‘Repeti- 

tion,’ ‘Inversion’ and ‘Reciprocal interference 
of series’ are the accepted methods of light 
comedy. All these three aim at the mechanisa- 
tion of life. Repetition means lack of Free- 

dom. It smacks of a vicious circle wherein we 
have the same result in similar mechanical 

arrangements. From every-day life, idiosyn- 

crasies can be taken as illustrations in point. 

Let us also point out in this connection thaie 
each of the characters in Moliere’s plays repre- 

sents a certain Force applied in a certain direc- 

tion. And it is because these forces, constant 

in direction, necessarily combine together in the 

same way that the same situation is reproduced. 

When we reverse the situation and invert the 

roles, we have ‘Inversion’ and it gives us 2 

comic scene. For example, we may imagine 4. 
prisoner at the bar lecturing to a trying magis- 
trate on the principles of Ethics. Reciprocaly 
interference of series means that a Situation 
belongs simultaneously to two independent 

series of evenis and is capable of double inter- 

pretation at the same time. In this connection, 

let us also point out that the characteristic of 
a mechanical combination is reversible. When, 
we spend a.lot of our energy without any appre- 

ciable result and find to our cost that we even 

now stand there wherefrom we started, the 
whole situation turns out to be comic. Kant in 
his last critique points out that laughter is the 
result of an expectation which of a sudden ends 
in nothing. This lack of proportion is not the 
direct cause of laughter. ‘A particular mecha- 
nical arrangement’ in the words of Bergson i€ 
its root-cause. In the wake of Kant and Berg- 

son, Herbert Spencer also defines the comic 

thus: “Laughter is the indication of an effort 

which suddenly encounters a void.” 


THE TRIBALS—A PROBLEM 


~ 
Tue total tribal population of Bihar including 
a, portion of Manbhum which has now inte- 
grated to West Bengal is about 40 lakhs. The 
Hos mainly concentrated in Singhbhum count 
350,000; the Mundas in Ranchi, Hazaribagh 
and in other districts of Chhotanagpur count 
about 520,000; the Santhals of Santhal 
Parganas and the contiguous districts are 
about 1,534,000; the Oraons mainly in Chhota- 
hagpur and in other districts of Bihar count 
about 638,000. The Oraons and Mundas are 
found distributed practically all over the 
State. A large number of these tribals have 
emigrated to the Tea Estates in Assam and 
in the South. The Juangs and Godabas of 
Orissa, count 34,315 and 17,032 respectively. 

There are three main tribal zones in Irdia— 
North-Eastern, Central and Southern. The 
North-Eastern Zone consists of Sub-Himalayan 
region and the mountain ranges of North India. 
The Central Zone consists of the plateau and 
mountain belts between the Indo-Gangetic 
basin to the north of the river Krishna. The 
tribals of. the Hos, the Mundas, the Santhals 
and the Oraons of Chhotanagpur and the 
Juangs and Godabas of Orissa are in this Cen- 
tral Zone. The Southern Zone consists of the 
Penninsular India south of the river Krishna. 
Munda, Ho and Santhal languages belong to 
the Austro-Asiatic linguistic family. Oraon 
language belongs to the Dravidian family. The 
economic status of the Hos, Mundas, Senthals 
and Oraons may briefly be described as settled 
agriculturists, weavers, poultry keepers, etc. 
The economic status of the Juangs and the 
Godabas is still in a primitive stage of hunt- 
ing, shifting or Jhum cultivation. Thev have 
“not yet fully been converted to the status of 
settled agriculturists. The four tribals in Bihar 
are in more sustained contact with the rural 
urban groups. The Juangs and Godabas are 
still in isolation and belong to the food gather- 
ing and hunting stage or at best to Jhum. culti- 
vation, rope making and lumbering. 


The Juangs are mostly in Keonjhar and 
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Dhenkanal -which were Native States before 
and are now converted into districts. 

The social and economic life of these tr- 
bals is almost of one pattern. There is a vil- 
lage headman, a watchman and a_ spiritual 
head for the animists. All of them fill up im- 
portant roles and the chief duty of the pricst 
is the healing first, the tracing .of the 
witches next and the sacrifices last. The wit- 
ches are detested but dreaded and much of 
the Adibasi life is associated with the 
appeasing- of the witches or Bongas. Their 
earthly belongings consist of a patch of land, 
some poultry, a few pigs and horned cattle. The 
furniture is of the most primitive kind. Food 
consists of rice, a little vegetable and of course 
there is the nectar of rice-beer which is a part 
and parcel of their life. As a rule they are very 
poor. They believe in a supreme God and for 
the sub-lunar world there are the witches, male 
and female. The border line is very hazy. 
Religious beliefs are closely associated with 
sacrifices and dance. : 

The tribals have a lesson for ourselves 
who take pride in being more civilised. They 


are less individualistic and much more com- 
munity-minded than ourselves. They sing, 
dance, grieve and fight together. One man’s 


problem is the community’s worry.-They place 
the women-folk at a much higher pedesta! 
than ourselves.. They do not call the women- 
folk as devis but the women have a beiicr 
position socially and economically. 

A tribal woman has her legal rights and 
conventions. The Hos and the cognate tribes «° 
Munda stock pay a heavy bride price. The 
Oraons, however, do not pay bride price 4-- 
though Oraon women do not enjoy a less: 
status. These tribals take a practical view oi 
marriage and do not hold it to be sacrament 
or indissoluble in life. Divorce and mutual 
separation are freely allowed. 

For a long time the British Administrator 
did not understand the tribals. The ignorance 
led to mis-representation and mis-representa- 
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aa brought forth bitter political fruits. The 
“rivals had revolted at various places in India 
vom time to time. Chhotanagpur, Santhal 
Parganas and portions of Orissa were parti- 
‘ularly involved in tribal insurrections, There 
vas very little of understanding of the psycho- 
-ogy benind the tribal raids with bows and 
_riows. Later the military capacity, energy 
m1 fidelity of the tribals were realised and the 
=r tishers tried to tap these resources through 
iumane administrators like Cleveland in San- 
nul Parganas or Wilkinson in Singhbhum. 
Trey gave the tribals new crops and new 
-deas. A sizeable percentage of the tribals 
cepted Christianity. They wanted protection 
rom the Bhuts, the Bongas whom their 
-athers had tried to appease with sacrifices, 
crom the Mahajans, Zamindars and touts who 
aw to the frittering away of their small 
vorldly possession. 


An attempt was made to utilise them for 
‘migration for tea and other concerns and for 
‘nhstment in the army. Thereby a certain eco- 
nomic status was given and that changed the 
racracter of the common tribal man. Despised 
~ad exploited, they wanted to raise their status 
«nd to be the assimilated individual. The con- 
-e-ted tribals unfortunately have some 
-erdency to alienate themselves even to the 
point of detribalisation and thus a gap was 
created. This gap has to be bridged if the tri- 
Lals have to be conglomerated. The tribals of 
Bihar and Orissa, have an aristocracy of their 
cw1a. According to tradition proper anoin- 
tation of a king in India could only be done 
by the tribals. This trait of fidelity was uti- 
ised by the Britishers. It is for this that the 
tribals know no yielding as long as the national 
crcm beats and the whole party would stand 
end allow themselves to be shot down. 


The changes among the tribals of Bihar 
cad Orissa are not exclusive to them but show 
: pattern ‘common to all the tribals in 
-ocia. The first feature is an insidious fading 
eway of the tribe toa caste, substitution of 
the tribal language or dialects into the pre- 
cominant regional language. Another feature 
is the disintegration of the social set-up that 
was the steel-frame. The Pahans and Mahtos 
wf the Oraons, the Mankis and Mundas of the 
Tos, the Sardars of the Santhals, the group 
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heads of the Juangs and Godabas- have lost 
their previous status. The traditional institu- 
tions like Dhumkurias are disintegrated. Tri- 
bal laws have been substituted normally by the 
ordinary Penal Codes. In spite of the many 
decades that have passed by, the Santhals or 
the Hos have not been able to understand whi 
they should be deprived from hunting or from 
doing Bitlaha against a man who has outraged 
his community. The customs and practices 
may be savage or odious to others but cer- 
tainly not to their ideas. Even the bacchana- 
lan orgies associated with various rituals have 
their explanations and the disintegration of the 
tribal culture is a big problem. 


The contribution of the tribal labour has 
been immense to the building up of India. 
Many of the railways would not have been 
built but for them. The tea industry is entirely 
built up with Adibasi labour from Chhota- 
nagpur and Chhattisgarh. The coal mining 
population is almost entirely Adibasi. The‘ 
ydustries of Chhotanagpur, the jute mills in 
Calcutta and even urban labour in Calcutta 
and agricultural labour in rural Bengal depend 
very much on tribal sources. 


Partially due to frustration but more due 
to a growing self-consciousness, that is only 
natural because of the impact of education and 
modernism, there is a revivalism among the 
Adibasis, a resuscitation of the tribal prestige 
and a fanning of an incipient nationalism ~ 
among them. The  sénsitiveness should be 
canalised to build a better family of the 
Indians. The tribal life at the present moment 
is at a cross-road and there was never g greater 
meed for wiser control with an eye to the 
future. The little discontent from time to time 
could be an asset, if properly handled. The 
labour unrest in tribal India has not upset 
technical development or impeded production 
in factories and mines, as it has done elsewhere 
where industries are put into gear by non-tri- 
bal labour. The tribals could play a very great 
role in the development of India as a whole. 
An accent to this problem was given by Thak- 
kar Bapa. A forward policy of economic up- 
lift has been taken up for the primitive tribes 
and if necessary, there is protective legislation 
against exploitation. 
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THE HISTORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 
By Pror. PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE,M.A., Member, Asiatic Scoety. 


Tux history of Indian Music has interested all 
the artists at all periods in many climes. This 
history is not a mere narration of dry facts, 
there is a touch of life in it. It is not wrong to 
say that music is the voice of the soul, and the 
history of music has its abiding interest and en- 
during quality. We shall, towards the close of 
this narration, see that a comparison of Indian 
music with European music is very helpful for 
a proper understanding of both. 


Music is fundamentally a matter oi heart, 
emotion, and rhythm. Mr. James Brunton 
says: “Music hath charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast.” Carlyle observes that “Music is 
the Prophet’s art”? and that “Music is the uni- 
versal language of mankind.” Shelley draws 
attention to its enduring quality in his famous 
lines: “Music, when soft voices die, vibrates in 
the memory.” Thus, it has a prophetig qua- 
lity, an emotional and rhythmical appeal. It 
has a language peculiarly its own. It gives 
sweetness and charm to life. 


The history of Indian Music goes back to 
immemorial antiquity. Handed down from the 
Rishis, Indian music has ever since maintained 
its high and glorious tradition. Prof. Keith is 
of opinion that Rig-Vedic music too “had ad- 
vanced beyond the primitive state.” Siva was 
the original dancer unfolding his cosmic dance, 
and Brahma was the Adi-Kawi, the first musi- 
cian and poet, unfolding his divine music before 
mankind. In the Rig-Veda, wind-instruments 
such as ‘Vina’, string-instruments and drums 
such as ‘Dundhavi’ were highly developed. 
Music, according to the Védas, had many func- 
tions, viz., to terrify the foe, celebrate social 
functions, organise battles adoration of 
Nature, worship and recreation. M. Henri 
Martin, a celebrated and well-informed art 
critic and an admirer of Oriental Art in his 
Lrart, Indven et L’art Chinois describing a 
dancing figure of Siva remarks, Cette jigure s’éx- 
plique de la facson suivante: avec le tambour 
qu trent de la main droite, Civa reverlle la 
nature merte qguil detrutra, per le few. Tt 
means, “This figure is explained in the following 
manner: with the Tambur that He holds in his 
right hand Siva rouses to life inert nature 


1. Lart Indien et Lrart Chinois by 
Henri Martin, p. 27. 


that'He shall destroy with the Fire.” Thus, 
rousing ‘inert nature’ to life was according to 
Mr. Henri Martin another function of Indian 
music. ' Music influenced every walk of hic. 
Its importance was enormous. In the Rig-Veda 
we read of seven women singirg in praisc of 
Som when squeezing the juice of the plant with 
their fingers. The Samans were divine songs 
set to music. The Gathas were songs In ve:s¢. 
Riju Gatha meant singing correctly. Gatlin 
was the singer. Aitareya Brahmana distin- 
guishes between Re and Gatha as divine and 
human (secular) music respectively. Dana- 
stutis Were sung in praise of kings and nobles 
on rectiving gifts from them. 

In the epics we read of the Hall of Music 
which suggests its great popularity. Megus- 
thenes says that “all the Indians were free and 
not oe of them was qa slave.” It is certain 
that this freedom was the keynote of this 
development. From now on two different trac- 
tions, the Northern and the Southern, began 
to develop. ! | 


During the reign of Vikramaditya theatres 
were well-organised. Dramas became a regu- 
lar feature. Samudragupta claims to be ‘Kavi- 
raja’ in his Allahabad Pillar Inscription. The 
great variety of musical instruments in the 
sculptures of this period, such as flutes, conch- 
shells, harps, ‘vinas’, ‘mridangas’; ‘dundhavis’ 
and so on prove the great popularity and wide- 
spread character of music. 


Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda (twelfth eci- 
tury) is a classic example of immortal musi. 
Rajaterangint (1182?) tells us that there were 
16,000 Ragas, of which only 36 were we'l- 
known at that time. Vidyapati has been ‘ut. 
in the fourteenth century by Raja Sir S. NZ. 
Tagore in his Universal Histery of Music. 
Capt. Willards in his A Treatise on the Music 
of Hindusthan writes that the Muslim inw:- 
siqns completely destroyed music. But ts 
view is difficult to accept, for although Hircu 
music undoubtedly suffered, Muslim mus-c¢ 
flourished and made valuable contributions to 
the development of Indian music. Amir Khusrau 
during the reign of Alauddin Ihilji invented, 
‘Zilaph’, ‘Sazgiri’, and ‘Sarparda’ Ragas. Pandit 
Sarangdev’s Sanmt Ratnakara in the thirteenth 
century is worthy of note. Another noteworthy 
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wors was Pandit Ram Amatya’s Svar-Mela- 
Kali-Nidhi composed in 1610 A.D. 

In Akbar’s days Dhrupad style was started 
by ttaja Man Singh in Gwalior. Raja Vikrama- 
jit vas the patron of Bakshu Nayak. Tansen 
is ozly too well-known to need mention. Islam 
Shna of Gujarat was the patron of Ramdas and 
Mehapatar. In the court of Raja Man of 
Grelior there gathered together the following 
art:3°s: Jurjoo, Bhagwan, Dhondee, and Daloo. 
Rasgc-Darpan (The Mirror of Ragas) com- 
pies by orders of Raja Man of Gwallior is a 
scielece of music, Ain-i-Akbari gives the names 
of 83 principal court musicians of which not 
mcre than five were Hindus. Haridas Swami, 
the musician and saint of Brindavan was the 
Guru of Tansen (Tanna Mishra). At this 
pezicd, Mira Bai, the queen-consort of Udai- 
pur sacrificed everything for Divine Love 
whith she expressed through music mainly. 
Telsidas flourished at this time. During this 
peziad, Pandit Pundarika Karnataki, the court 
poe: of Faruqis of Khandesh composed four 
treztises on music: Sad-raga Chandrodaya, 
Ragc Mala, Raga-Manjart, and Nartana Nivr- 
mc yc. Burhan Khan was his patron. 

In Jahangir’s time Jehangirdad, Chatar- 
khan, Parwizdad, Khurramdad, Makhu and 
Herzan were the famous musicians. Tul- 
sices died during his reign. Sangif Darpan by 
Pardit Damodar, the son of Lakshmi Dhara, 
corrposed in 1625, was a work of great value. 
It is highly praised by Sir Wilham Wilson in 
his The Musical Modes of the Hindus. 

In Shah Jahan’s time Sangit Parijata was 
writen by Pandit Ahobala, the son of Shiri- 
ksiana. ‘The principal court musicians were 
Jagannath (on whom was cunferred the title cf 
Kavi-raja), Dirang Khan, and Lal Khan 
(basting the tikie of Guna Samudra). The 
fir; two were weighed in silver and given 
Rs. 4,500|- each. 

Aurangzeb, the puritan, stamped out 
mt3.c with all other fine arts. For a century, 
frem 1658 to 1757, with the general and poli- 
tice’ disintegration of the period music and 
ary declined. | 

The British rule brought new changes. 
They never settled in this country like the 
Meslims, and at first looked at Indian culture 
with indifference if not with positive hosti- 
lity. In the nineteenth century Krishnadhan 
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Banerji of Cooch Behar wrote 100 Dhrupad 
and Kheyals in European notations. He was 
successful in his experiment. In 1916 the late 
illustrious musician V. N. Bhatkhande’s 
famous address at the All-India Music Confe- 
rence at Baroda marks the beginning of a new 
era. With it began, JI: think, the revival of 
music in modern times. 

This is very briefly an attempt at a sketch 
of the history of five thousand years of Indian 
music. Let us now see what light it throws. 

Of the three margas—Gyan, Karma and 
Bhakti—indicated by our philosophy, although 
our music utilises all these paths it 
has mainly followed the Bhakti-marga. It is 
interesting to note that the saints of the 
Bhakti school were all musicians. Kavir, 
Tuisidas, Ramdas, and Surdas are all very 
well-known. Mahaprabhu Chaitanya  intro- 
duced Kirtan as a mode of sadhana. 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar points out that the 


music was degraded in the Muslim Courts by | 


the dancing girls of ill-repute.* There is 
another reason for this decline. No creative 
art can progress on right lines if it has to 
cater to the orders of princes. But even then 
the progress was not unworthy of a great 
people. by 

Music in Indig is considered to be divine. 
It originates from Brahma, the Adikavi. It 
nourishes the three-fold Hindu ideals—Satyam, 
Sivam, Sundaram. The musician is the 
apostle with a divine mission. His life is a life 
of Tapasya. Truely the Upanisadas have 
said: Tapasa prapyate satyam (Through Tapa- 
sya truth has to be attained)3. Our most widely 
used religious book Gitta is the supreme 
instance of divine music (Gita is derived from 
Geeta, which means music). 

Indian art is a synthesis, which is mani- 


$ 
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fest in Indian music. In Indian art all anti- 


thesis of subject and object—spirit and matter, 
light and darkness, unity and diversity, life 
and death which constitute the rhythmic 
nature of the universe—are resolved. The syn- 
thesis of art is far more real than any politi- 
cal synthesis can ever be. Every individual 
ego (Jivatman) after completing his cycle 
(Gati), must lose himself in Paramatman or 





2. A Survey of Indian History, by Mr. 
K. M. Panikkar, p. 217. ; 
3. Maitriyanyupanisada: Sama Veda. 
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Brahman. In g similar manner every Tal after 
completing its course must lose itself in the Sur. 
In each case the direction is towards a higher 
unity. The musician in Ancient India was not 
really professional, he was a Yogi. “The mind 
being in repose becomes the mirror of the Uni- 
. verse”.* Thus music, like all other branches of 
Indian art, is rooted in yoga, which means 
‘union’, from which proceeds all unity. 

But at present with changed circumstances, 
there is the danger of vulgarisation not only 
of music but of all arts. The commercial age 
has its own requirements and standards, This 
danger is not only true in the case of India 
but of Europe as well. Thus, even long before 
modern times, “in adopting Greek music the 
Romans vulgarised it.”® This danger-is all the 
greater in the modern commercial age. It is 
therefore necessary that our artists should be 
conscious of the lofty origin and mission of 
Our ‘music, and make every conscious effort to 
check this tendency: by all means. 

A characteristic and very encouraging fea- 
ture is that although music is intimately con- 
nected with emotion (Bhakti) it is not opposed 
to reason. At least in European history, the 
eighteenth century, the age of reason, produced 
a galaxy of rare musicians. Alessandro Scar- 
lati (1659-1725) was the author of 115 operas, 
of 700 cantatas, and 200 psalms.® He organised 
mainly the school of Opera at Naples. Handel 
(1685-1759) was another worthy name. Bach 
(1685-1750) was another. Jean Philippe 
Rameau (1683-1764) studied up to the age of 
40 years the abstract science of harmony. His 
Treatise on Harmony appeared in 1722 “and 
created sensation in the musical world”.‘ He 
laid great stress on the rigidity of notations 
with almost mathematical precision so that 
Voltaire called him “Our choral Euclid.” Gluck 
(1714-1787) composed music for the Austrian 
court. Beethoven (1770-1827.) was mainly res- 
ponsible for the inauguration of the Romantic 


4, The Dance of Shwaby A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, Ch. I. 

5. Histoire de la Musique, by B. Cham- 
pigneulle, p. 8. Hn adoptant la musique des 
Grecs, les Romains la vulgariserent. 

6. Huistou'e de la Musique by B. Cham- 
pigneulle, p. 55. 

7. Ibid, p. 64: Ht fait sensation dans le 
monde musical, 
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Age in music. His Heroic Symphony dedicatec. 
to the First Consul appeared in 1804. As hc 
received many shocks, particularly towards the 
close of his life, he became somwhat of a misr- 
anthrope. But even then the musician’s broad- 
mindedness did not completely depart. “He hu 
no more faith in men, but he has faith in huma- 
nity’®, So the age of reason was not lacking in 
music nor in musicians. This is very encourag- 
ing. 

Recently, in an important conference in 
October, 1955, in Germany, over 900 musicians 
from different parts of the world met together. 
Professor Messerschmidt “dilated upon the 
pernicious contrast on the one hand of lift’s 
positive ‘objective powers’, such as techniqu, 
Jabour, industry, objectivity, standardisation, 
and precision of purpose in life, and on the 
other hand of the cultivation and development 
of the emotional mental powers regarding 
music-teaching in the school.”® Why in schools 
only? It is true everywhere. 

Thus the problems facing us are very diffi- 
cult ones. But we need not lose heart. It is 
necessary for us to understand the problems 
so that we may face them boldly. If the 
modern commercial age and materialistic world 
be dull, oppressive and uninspriring, there is 
all the more necessity of music. The history 
of Indian music reveals a great tradition and 
a great unity. It has not only survived in the 
past five thousand years of our history througli 
many challenges, but has actually grown richer 
by adaptation to changed circumstances. It 
surely has the capacity to face the new clial- 
lenges and requirements of the new age” 





8. Ibid, p. 86: Il n’q plus foi dans !es 
hommes, mais il a foi dans Vhumanite. 

9. Speech quoted in Geist und Tut, 
(December 1955, page 364). “Prof. Mess?rs- 
chmid (Calw) ging auf den unheilvollen Geyen- 
satz ein, der sich in der lebensbestimmenden 
‘Objectaven Machten’, wie Technik, Arbeit, 
Industrie, Versachlichung, Normierung, Zucck- 
bestummthett des Daseins einerseits und der «uf 
die Pflege und Enturcklung der emotiontivn 
und Gemutskrafie bedachten musischen Erzie- 
hung der Schule anderseits auftut. 

*Text of a speech delivered at DAV 
College, Dehradun Music Association, Profes- 
sor M. K. Kapoor, Head of the Department 
of Music, presiding, 


TO KEATS 
By KALIDAS ROY 


Tue mother gave you the consumption fell, 
To penury chill the father threw; 

Shelley blest and drew you near, 

Gave Hunt his friendship true. 

On your slim hand did Fanny lay 

Her heart full of love, 

Chapman poured the nectar sweet 

In Homer’s golden cup. 


Severn served you in ailing nights, - 
Lamb with praise sincere, 

Your Land of birth did gravely hurt you 
With coldness and the sneer. 

Came Lockhart up with many a shaft 
To dart at you, I hear; 

The Review Quarterly attacked bitterly 
With deadly sting, O dear! : 


Greece unlocked her coffer of lore, 
Offer’d Rome the last bed soft; 

A matchless gift of poetic flame 

On you bestowed the gods aloft. 
With it alas! on you was giv’n 

A span of life too short, . 
Like rainbow beams of autumn cloud 
Of fading, fleeting sort! 


A vision noble Nature gave you 

To Truth and Beauty pursue, 

You ‘loaded every rift with ore,’ 

And never stopp’d to woe. 

Eternity took you on her golden boat 

To Beauty and Joy’s own shore, ; 
Where nightingales sing in eternal spring 
On th’ wings of Poesy poet’s soar. 


A bard am I of Bengal, friend! 

Name and fame have Ii none, 

Yet am I a kin of yours, 

QO, brother woe-begone. 

Your debt I own with a grateful heart, 

Prince of our poetic race! 

I salute you a hundred times 

Master, thro’ time and space. 
Translated from Bengali by 

Umanath Bhattacharya, 








VISNUPRIYA, HOLY CONSORT OF LORD GAURANGA* 
By Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI, 


VISNUPRIYA represents the sum-total of all 
good—past, present and future. She is the Eter- 
nal Energy, the Adya Shakti of our Shastras, 
and the Mother of the universe, Visvajanani, 
who is responsible for the creation, mainte- 
‘nance and destruction of all objects and beings 
all around, 


Kavi Karnapura in his immortal work 
Chatanya-Candrodaya, has rightly remarked 
that Visnupriya was the embodiment of devo- 
tion for the emancipation of all in this Iron 
age; in other words, it was she who represented 
the epitome of the sublime teachings of Maha- 
prabhu himself—and who would . rescue the 
Whole world from all chaos and disorder 
through his beneficial preachings which all be- 
ings were bound to follow. 


It is due to her that the Gaudiya Vaisna- 
vas have been able to reach their destined goal 
so beautifully pointed out by Mahaprabhu 
.himself—never-ending “love, the eternal ocean 
of divine nectar from whose banks nobody 
can return without the heart’s desire fulfilled. 

Throughout her whole life Visnupriya stood 
up for her children in weal as well as woe; 
never allowed any dissensions in her own fold; 
burnt the incense of her mortal coil for long 
94 years knowing no comforts in life, 
absolutely dedicated to the cause her beloved 
husband stood for, constantly merged in 
prayers and uttering the name of Hari, Sri 
Krishna Chaitanya, and cooking—if at all—for 
the prasad of her devotee-chfldren, never for 
self. That is why the Bhakti-ratnakar has 
rightly cried out: ‘Keo na janaye kenga rakhaye 
jivan—nobody knows why she keeps her body 
and soul together’-—never caring for a morsel 
of food or any ‘other object of delight or 
human comfort. : 


There are five distinct periods in the life 
of Sri. Visnupriya: (1) Visnupriya with her 
parents, from birth till her marriage at the age 
Fof twelve only; (2) with mother Sachi till 
Mahaprabhu took to monk life (only 24 years) ; 
(3) in the service of her mother-in-law till the 
latter’s mahatirodhana; (4) almost all alone 
throughout day and night—leading a life of 
very austere penances, uMprecedented in the 
history of asceticism, particularly after the 
Mahatirodhana of Lord Gauranga; (5) Visnu- 


priya the builder of Gaudiya Vaisnavy Samaj 
introducing the worship of Lord Gauranga and 
constructing a place of worship for the Maha- 
prabhu now known as the Mahaprabhu Man- 
dir in Navadwip; inspiring Srinivasa Prabhu 
to a divine life for the perpetual well-being of 
Gaudiya Vaisnav Samaj and imparting instruc- 
tions to the leading Mothers of the country 
headed by Sita Devi, Jahnavi Devi, Vasudha 
Devi and others and so forth. She lived long 
to see that there were no internal dissensions 
amongst her children, that the religion so mag- 
neficently preached by Lord Sri Gauranga was 
deeply rooted in the divine scil of human 
hearts, that all demoniag tendencies were extir- 
pated and divinity bloomed fortn luxuriantly 
all over.the world. Here is a universal reli- 
gion knowing no barriers of caste and creed, 
time or clime—that is All Grace embracing all 
and sundry, serving all even without their 
knowledge. For, in this incarnation, Gaura 
Mahaprabhu was determined to shower his 
blessings and mercy upon all without being 
asked—this time he was the apostle of Karuna 
or Mercy in the truest sense of the term and 
his holy consort, with her motherly heart 
even softer paved the way to the real goal for 
all—Sri Krishna-Prema through Bhakti or 
Devotion par excellence. 

Visnupriy.a’s life is a sealed Veda; even 
when unsealed, it reads almost archaic. But 
those few who have drunk deep, or will do so 
at the fountain-head of her merciful human 
existence can never and will never  forg< 
her even for a moment but constantly pray tv 
her for being so merciful as to make ler 
motherly self intelligible to a larger number ci 
devotees at least for the eternal good of the 
universe. 

Our sastanga pranams to Mother Visnu- 
priya today, on her 464th birthday, the Uoly 
Sri Panchami Day when She, the Mother ci 
the universe, will be worshipped throughout 
the country and overseas as Laksmi or Saiz- 
swati or both. As “Priya” or the Beloved cf 
Lord Visnu, she naturally represents both 
which she virtually is, as the word “Sri” so 
appropriately and beautifully denotes. 

* Gist of the lecture delivered at the 


Prachyavani, on the 464th Birth Anniversary 
of Sri Visnupriya. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GURJARA- 
PE.ATIHARAS: By Batj Nath Purt. Published 
by Yind Kitabs Ltd. Bombay, 1957. Pp. 176+ 
Pree, Bs. 20.00. 


Because of the long and distinguished part 
played on the stage of ancient Indian history 
in the period immediately preceding the great 
Turxish invasions of the 10th and following 
‘cer-urits by the Imperial Pratiharas of Kan- 
au., and not less because of the insufficient data 
avulable: cn these points, the problems relat- 
ing to the rise of the parent stock of the Gur- 
jares and the vicissitudes of its various ruling: 
houses have formed the subject of endless dis- 
cussion among scholars for more than half a 
certury past. In this scholarly monograph the 
author has presented a comprehensive survey 
of the whole subject based upon'an exhaustive 
an-l critical study of the original and secon- 
da=7 sources, and he has deserved the  grati- 
tucr of his readers by reason of the good 
arrengement of his material as well as the lucid 
presentation of his arguments and conclusions. 
It seems reasonable to expect no further ad- 
varce to our knowledge of the subject until the 
archaeologists come to our aid by meahs of the 
exc :vation of Kanauj and other ancient sites. 

The work. consists of two parts. Part l 
(strangely enough, not mentioned as such any- 
wlere by the author) deals with the origin of 
the Gurjaras (who were held for long some- 
wlat fantastically to have been a foreign tribe 
aliad to the Hunas) and the political history 
of .heir ruling houses (especially of the Impe- 
ric. Pratiharas of Kanauj) and their system of 
acrainistration. Part II entitled 
Hiztory” deals,in successive chapters with the 
so: al life as well as the economic and reli- 
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gious condition of the people under the rule of 
the Imperial Pratiharas. The volume is en- 
riched -with three appendices giving a list of 
Pratihara inscriptions of Kanavj, another list 
of relevant inscriptions of contemporary and 
later dynasties, a note on Pratihara coinage 
and a list of the Pratihara monuments. There® 
is also a select bibliography as well as a good 
index of names. Another valuable feature con- 
sists of two maps, one of Western India at the 
period of Arab invasions in the 8th century, 
and the other of the Pratihara empire at the 
height of its power. Professor T. Burrow, the 
supervisor of the author’s work for his Doctor- 
ate thesis at the Oxford University, contributes 
an appreciative Foreword. 

Without detracting from the high merits 
of this work we may offer a few remarks. In . 
the chapter on the origin of the Gurjaras some 
reference ought to have been made to the avail- 
able anthropometric measurements of their 
present descendants, the Gujars and allied 
tribes. In the chapter on administration men- 
tion should have been made of the significance 
of the epigraphic references to the clan-chiefs’ 
estates (as illustrating the “beginnings of the 
Rajpuc type of clan monarchies) as well as to 
the various fiscal terms (as indicating the terms 
of royal assignments of land to officials and 
the current methods of assessment amd pay- 
ment of the land-revenue) . These points, it may , 
be stated in passing, have been sought to be" 
treated by the present reviewer in his work 
The Agrarian System of Ancient India (pp. 
53-56). The chapter on social life should have 
contained some notice of the current theories 
of the origin of the Rajputs. In the chapter on 
religious condixion the history of the various 
sectarian religions should have been treated in 
the wider context of the contemporary philoso- — 
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phical as well as iconographic developments 
throughout our land. 

The book is disfigured by a number of 
misprints of which the most serious occur in 
the Select Bibliography, pp. 160-61. 


U. N,. GuosHat 
HISTORY OF THE FREEDOM MOVE- 


MENT IN BEHAR (Three volumes): By Dr. 
K. K. Datta, Published by the Government 


wf 


of Behar, Patna,-Pp. ix + 670; 589; 478 res- 


pectively Price Rs. 20.00 each. For the com- 
plete set Price Rs. 50/-. 


Hach of the three volumes has a few com- 
mon features, namely Glossary, Bibliography, 
Index, Appendix and Illustrations. This is an 
important publication on our freedom move- 
ment, and specially as the name indicates, on 
the freedom movement in Bihar, for which the 
author deserves our hearty congratulations. 
Students of modern Indian history, or to be 
precise, the history of Indian nationalism 
7during the last hundred years, can ill-afford to 
do without it. Each of the volumes bears 
stamp of industry, study and research. The 
author has left no stone unturned to verify his 
statements with documents referred to in the 
body and presented largely under various sec- 

tions in the Appendix. 

Volume I, covers the period between 1857 and 
1927. It contains eight chapters and twenty- 
three sections as Appendix besides the valuable 
.foreword by Srijut Rajendra Prasad and thirty- 
three illustrations, some of which are very 
rare. The chapters are as follows: (I) Bihar 
and the Indian Movement of 1857-59; (II) The 
Wahabi Movement and Bihar; (IIT) The Birsa 
Movement in Chhotanagpur; (IV) Early Re- 
volutionary Nationalism and Bihar; (V) Be- 
ginning of Modern Political Awakening in 
Bihar; (VI) Mahatma’s Mission in Champa- 
ran; (VII) Bihar’s role in the Satyagraha of 
1919 and in the non-co-operation and hila- 
pat Movement; (VIII) A-critical but construc- 
tive phase. 

Charles E. Trevellyan wrote in his book 
on Indian Education as far back as in 1838, 
that freedom might come to the people of India 
“through two methods, wiz., (1) Armed Revolt 
and (II) Introduction of ‘Parliamentary Sys- 
tem of Government in the country through 
dissemination of Western education. He’ per- 
haps could not envisage the possibility of em- 
ploying both the methods simultaneously, but 
this has been proved true in our long and 
varied struggle for winning political freedom. 
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Our methods adopted for this end may be sum- 
marised as follows: (i) Constitutional, (11) 


-Quasi-constitutional, and (iil) Revolutionary. 


The learned author has started with the 
Sepoy Revolt of 1857-1859 and has devoted 
seventy-two pages for this purpose. But it Is a 
matter of regret that he has altogether ignored 
our endeavours which may be termed constitu- 
tional, for the previous thirty years. Bihar 
constituted a part of the Bengal Presidency 
from the beginning of the British rule up till 
the infamous partition of Bengal in 1905. And 
it was completely separated from Bengal in 1911 
and formed into a separate province of Bihar 
and Orissa. The movements, religious, social 
and political, started by Raja Rammohun Roy 
in Calcutta had their repurcussions on all the 
British territories in India in general and on 
Bihar, a component part of Bengal, in parti- 
cular. Rammohun’s stay at Ramgarh and 
Bhagalpur in Bihar is very important in the 
story of our freedom movement. Desire for 
religious and social reform gradually gave rise 
to a desire for political liberty in the minds of 
the English-educated section of the Indian 
community and the leaders of thought in Ben- 
gal tried, their utmost to give shape to it during 
the years previous to 1857. The British Indian 
Association of Calcutta had its branches in 
Bihar and in the U.P. The constitutional 
methods of political agitation adopted at its 
centre also percolated through its branches in 
those provinces. It should be noted here that 
the great Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was the Secre- 
tary of the Aligarh branch of the British Indian 
Association. 


Bihar, or at least a part of Bihar, played 
an important role in the Sepoy Revolt ‘and the 
Wahabi Movement. The former took the form 
of a mass revolt in the Sahabad district unde 
the leadership of Kunwar Singh while the latter 
was organised by the prominent Muslims of 
Patna and Calcutta, Patna being the centre of 
their activities in Eastern India. The author 
has done justice to these movements by depict- 
ing their nature and scope on the basis of con- 
temporary records. He has termed the Wahahi 
Movement as socio-political. But it should be 
remembered that the principal object of the 
Wahabi Movement, was sectional or commun.l 
rather than national. These may be summed — 
up in the following lines taken from one of 
thelr main <war-songs: 

f 


ee us eum ends of India sre Islam, 


od 
j 


o that 
no aoatitls may - heard but ‘Allah! Alloh!” 
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The Adibasis’ endeavours for political 
ent-ty have also attracted proper attention of 
the author and he has given them in the third 
chan-:er of this volume. The fourth and fifth 
cha-cers should be taken together as our poli- 
tica efforts, particularly in Bihar, have been 
narzeted in them during the thirty years from 
the foundation of Indian National Congress 
till Mahatma Gandhi, began his Champaran 
campaign in 1917. As Bihar formed.a compo- 
nen; part of the Bengal Presidency, all the 
poli.cal movements in Bihar cannot be  iso- 
late= from those of Bengal. But here the author 
has perhaps failed to do proper justice. The 
Ind an Association of Calcutta started a coun- 
try-wide political movement which could not 
but have its repurcussions in Bihar also. The 
Civ:, Service question troubled the minds of 
the educeted Biharis no less than others. 
Sursidra Nath Barierjee went twice at Bank- 
pur. Patna and held meetings with the Biharis 
for shis purpose. The Indian Association - had 
its branches at some.of the prominent towns 
in Bihar. The Bihar Herald started in the 
sevieaitics of the nineteenth century at Patna 
became an exponent of our popular national 
caus3. Guruprosad Sen, though a Bengall, 
wa. the most prominent political leader in 
Biker who was held in high esteem and re- 
garc by both the Biharis and the Bengalis. 
Thus the political movement of Bengal and 
Biker were closely inter-connected and _ the 
his ery of one is rerally speaking the history 
of the other. And the story of the freedom 
movement in Bihar will never be fully told if 
we wnore this fact. 


_ Qne thing should be specially noted here. 
Bhuiev Mukherjee, sometime Inspector. of 
Sckcols of the Bhagalpur Division, advocated 
strongly the cause of Hindi in Bihar, for which 
he is still remembered by the Biharis with love 
anc gratitude. It was due mainly to Bhudev’s. 
efforts that Hindi with Nagri script was intro- 
du: ed in the courts of Bihar. We do not know 
why the author has not referred to the move- 
merit of “Bihar for the Biharis” started so far 
bax as in 11896, It was a movement for the 
po.tical integrity of Bihar. Though the spon- 
sors of the movement had a separatist outlook 
stil it did not fail to rouse political conscious- 
ness in the minds of the Biharis. During the 
Swedeshi Movement the New Spirit of seli-help 
art. self-reliance penetrated to Bihar. One 
shoald expect in such an. authoritative volume 
a filler treatment of this historic event. The 
author, however, has done well to refer to the 
re7dlutionary movement of Bengal. It found 
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its way into Bihar and secured many recruits 


amongst the Biharis. Jugantar was the organ 
of the Revolutionary Party of Bengal, and not 
Sandhya (p. 111, Vol. I) of Upadhaya 
Brahmabandhab, though he was an extremist 
to the core. 

Vol. If covers the period 1928-1941. 
contains four chapters, besides - twenty-seven 
items as appendix. The chapters are as follows: 
I. A New Turn (1928-29); JI. The Salt 
Satyagraha and Civil Disobedience Movement 
(1930-34); IIT. The New Constitution of 1935 
and the First Congress Ministry (1937-39); 
IV. World Crisis and Indian Nationalism. 


The period covered by this volume wit- 
nessed many serious decisions taken by the 
Congress and movements sponsored by it. The 
people of Bihar took a prominent part in 
these matters. The Bihar leaders also played 
their role faithfully on the Congress platform 
and outside it. The Press struggled hard and 
that at a tremendous sacrifice and it would 
have been. apt to say more on their ser- 
Vice alld sacrifice in this. story of the freedom 
movement. Every calamity serves to weld 
people together to overcome its dehumanising 
effects as also to appreciate the necessity of 
united efforts to overcome them for a depen- 
dent country as ours. These would no doubt 
give rise to national consclousness and soli- 
darity. The Bihar earthquake of 1934, though 
a, calamity of a serious Nature, came to us as 
‘a, blessing in disguise, and the people, irrespec- 
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tive of caste or creed or of different localities, , 


came to help one another in such a way that 
the devastations and miseries created by it 
could have been mitigated in a short time. 
The author has done well to refer to this his- 
toric earthquake. 

Vol. III tells the story of the following 
six years (1942-1947) and it is told in three 
chapters, viz., (I). The Revolution of 1942-43; 


es 


II. Turn in the Tide; and IIT. March to Inde-- 


pendence. These are substantiated by eleven 
items in the Appendix. The valiant and glo- 
rious part played by Bihar in the August 
Movement of 1942-48 will be remembered by 
every lover of freedom for all ages. The subse- 


quent events that followed and brought political 4 


independence to our doors are but recent his- 
tory. The author has done well to place the 
facts before the readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. These events are mostly of an All- 
“India nature. The author has no other alter- 
native but to present them before the reader, 
and the efforts of the Biharis could scarcely 
be singled out. However, credit must be given 
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to the latter for whatever they did for the 
advancement of our cause of National Free- 
dom. 


In spite of some glaring defects and omis- 
sions the book- should be weleomed as a valu- 
able addition to the literature of our freedom 
;,movement. When a comprehensive history of 
our freedom struggle in India will be written, 
books like this will no doubt supply enough 
materials for the purpose. 

~  JocEsa C. Bacau 


~ GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY: 4A méssage 
by Sri Ram Chandra Gupta, Published by 
Gupta Publishing House, Agra, Pp, 128. Price 
Rs. 8, 


An unreadable book. It has no substance, 
no thought, no expression. The author under- 
took a task he was not equal to. He had bette: 
not rushed into print. 

The book carries a foreword by Sri 
Humayun Kabir and an imtroduction by Sir 
Patrick Hastings both dated February, 1952. 
The book itself was published a little over six 


years after in April, 1958. The author has noi. 


accounted for this time lag. 
BIRENDRANATH GUHA 


RODOGUNE: By Sri Aurobindo. Pagés 
162 Size 93”x6¥"; Published by Sri Auro- 
bindo <Asram, Pandicherry. 1958. Price 
Rs. 5.° 

This is a, five-act play, depicting Syrian 
and Parthian Royalties and their feuds. 
Through the current of events the poet has 
drawn out the niceties of human nature and 
the dealing of the forces of good and evil in 
his inimitable style. The forces of evil have 
been shown to be complex, confusing human 
minds and generally achieving triumph in this 
world by its worldly ways. Human soul, divine 
love unmindful of the world and the complex 
working of the forces of evil rise above them 
and conquer even death fulfillmg the saying, 
“Heaven had a purpose in my servitude,” as 
uttered by the heroine Rodogune. The Par- 
thian princess was taken captive by the Syri- 
~ans. In course of events she was united with 
the Syrian Prince Antiochus in eternal nuptial. 
This prince always believed that he was born 
to be a king, but circumstances stood in his 
way and he offered himself as a sacrifice to the 
forces of evil. The princess followed him leav- 
ing the land of evil to the region where evil 
had no hold. 

Satt KuMArR CHATTERJI. 
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THE ROLL OF BROADCASTING IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: By Derek 
Holroyde. Institute of Political Scrence. 
Ahmedabad. Pages 8. Price .26 nP. 


‘This is the third Annual Lecture, 1957, of 
the Institute, by no less a person than the repre- 
sentative of the B.B.C. in Delhi who gives us 
a short history of B.B.C. and its method of 
work in an age when the masses are sharing 
wide interest in international matters and wide 
subjects. 

A. B. Darra 


SANSKRIT 


THE YOGACARABHUMI OF ACAR- 
YA ASANGA, Part I: Hdited by Vodhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya, Unmiversity of Cal- 
cutta, 1957. Price Rs. 10. 


..The valuable acquisition of photographic 
copies of important Sanskrit manuscripts from 
Tibet made by Mahapandita Rahula San- 
krityayana is being gradually made available 
for study by the world of scholars through 
critical editions of the texts contained therc- 
in. Originally the work was taken up by the 
Bihar Research Society where the photoprints 
of the manuscripts were deposited. The Iashi- 
prasad Jayaswal Research Institute later on 
introduced the Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series 
for the publication of these works and hand- 
some scholarly editions of three works have 
already appeared in the series. It is gratifying 
to note that the Calcutta University has also 
undertaken the task of publication of one of 
these works, namely, the one under review. 
Only a small section- of the work, e.g., the 
first six chapters of the first of the five divi- 
sions is published here as Part I. The learned 
editor has compared the Sanskrit text as avyail- 
able in the manuscript with the Tibetan vcr- 
sion as found in the Narthang edition. The 
results of the comparison are recorded in {1c 
footnotes. In the light of this comparison and 
other considerations the readings of the 
manuscript have occasionally been correcird 
while in some cases emeéndations have ben 
suggested. We admire the hard and painstak- 
ing work put in here by the veteran scholar in 
his old age. The scholarly world will wh 
god-speed to the edition and be eagerly wa't- 
ing for the succeeding parts expected to ov 
produced and finished in the same fashion. 
We hope when the work is completed we saall 
have a comprehensive introduction giving 
among other things a detailed summary of the 
contents of the book. 

JHINTAHARSN CHAKRAYARTI 
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BENGALI 
MIRA: By Brajanandan Sinha. Authors’ 
Corner, 


198, Cornwallis Street, Caloutta-6. 
Price Re. ]- 8. 

Mirabai is a household name in India 
toduy. Her songs are inimitable in sweetness 
and spiritual-ecstasy. But her life’s story is 
not yet fully known. The author has given 
here a short biographical account and carefully 
compiled and translated her songs into 

Berzali. : 
| “D. N. Mooxersra 
HINDI 

BHARATIYA ARYABHASHA 
HINDI: By Sumttkumar Chatterji. 
karral Prakashan,.New Delhi. 

Price Rs. 6. 
In 1940, at the invitation of the Gujarat 
Vidva Sabha, of Ahmedabad, the learned Doec- 
tor delivered a series of eight lectures on the 
subject of the development of Aryabhasha, 
In india and of the growth of Hindi in New 
. India, These have been raised and enlarged 
- Since in the light of the achievements of our 
ind’pendence. And the present publication is 
the first Hindi version of the lectures, the 
originals being in English. As such, the ‘Hindi 
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scholars will welcome it and it is expected, 


further, that the readers of the book will be 
able to approach the triangular problem of 
Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu in the spirit in 
which the author has approached it, nay, 
solved it, scientifically, historically and con- 
str uctively.. 


G. M. 
GUJARATI 
BAPUJINO VATO (Stories about Bapu- 
Edited by Mukulbhat Kalarthi. Gujarat 
Ahmedabad-14, August, 1958, 


ji): 
Vidyapith, 
Price 14 nP. 

Forty-two very short anecdotes have been 
told in Gujarati for young and old. The 
range is very wide—to suit all readers. Simple 
in style, the anecdotes will be remembered to 
recall the theories. One anecdote will illus- 
trate India’s poverty when we are told that 
in Champaran area, one woman was directed 
at’ Gandhiji’s directive at cleaning the saris. 
She had only one, that which she was putting 
on! 

_ This is to be recommended in adult educa- 
tion centres, and also in .schools—apart from 
general readers. 

P. R. Sen 
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ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 


By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents ‘the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. 


It is an 


answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—social, political, economic, 


and spiritnal. 


Says the author, ‘It is spiritual awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS 


Part One: 


The Philosophy of Eternal Religion ; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 


The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History-Maker ; The Avatara as 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri Krishna ; 


Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The Crestoes: of Shankaracharya ; 


Shri 


Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 


The Holy Mother ; 


Shri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation 


Part Two : Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion and The Spirit of Enquiry ; 


Role of Religion in Politics; The Administrator in a Welfare State ; 


Law, 


Society, and The Citizen ; The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 
Neatly printed and excellently got up 


Crown Octavo Pages : 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 
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” Remembering Kalidasa | 


Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra writes in The Aryan 
Path: 


The Kalidasa-Smriti-Samaroha, Kalidasa 
Remembrance Festival, has been celebrated at 
Ujjain this year on a more lavish and grander 
scale, so much so that even the President of 
India and many other notable personalities 
took part in it and vied with each other in pay- 
ing tributes of praise to the great poet. This 
display of special exuberance marks another 
level of the cultural renaissance that 1s sweep- 
" Ing over the country today. 

Kalidasa is famous as Kawvikulaguru 
(Teacher of Poets), and rightly so. Modern 
scholars fashionably refer to him as the Shakes- 
peare of India. It would perhaps be more appro- 
priate to call Shakespeare the Kalidasa of Eng- 


land. It may be remembered that Kalidasa is 


senior to Shakespeare by 1,200 years, if not by 
1,700 years as some Indologists would have it. 
It is indeed tantalizing not to be able to know 
the exact age of Kalidasa. True to ancient 
Indian tradition, Kalidasa has been too modest 
to leave behind biographical details about him- 
self. But what matter? He now belongs to eter- 
nity and has his home in the heart of every: 
true lover of poetry. 

Kalidasa lives amongst us by seven of his 
currently known immortal works in Sanskrit: 
two lyric poems, two long poems and three 
plays: Meghaduta, Ritusamhara; Raghuvamsa, 
Kumarasambhava; Vikramorvast, Malavikagni- 
mitra and Sakuntala. It is this last that pri- 
marily attracted the attention of European 
savants and elicited high praise from poets of 
Goethe’s eminence. The study of Sanskrit in 
- Western countries thereby received fresh im- 
petus, and the foundation was laid of what was 
then considered a new branch of science: Indo- 
Germanic Philology,-.or a comparative study of 
. Indo-European languages, now better known 
as Indo-European Linguistics. 

Kalidasa’s works embody all that is fine, 
noble and sublime in India’s culture. In other 
words, Kalidasa is an epitome of Indan culture. 


He was a model and a shining example to his 
contemporaries as well as to the generations of 
poets to come, and he continues as such to this 
day. He has been a source of imspiration, not 
only to poets and playwrights but also to artists 
and sculptors. Echoes of his ideas have rever- 
berated in later poetic compositions, while his 
pen-pictures are made visible in the frescocs of 
Ajanta and Bagh on the one hand and in the 
multitude of sculptures throughout the coun- 
try, belonging to the Gupta period, the Golden 
Age in the history of India, on the other. 


There are many facets of Kalidasa’s perso- 
nality as a great poet and dramatist. He 1s 
distinguished by his peculiarly delightful style, 
simple and lucid and yet lofty and dignified, of 
describing things, always with apt, original and 
striking similitudes. In fact, his similes con- 
stitute the most outstanding trait of his poetic 
compositions. In this connection, the verdict of 
old rhetoricians is worth quoting: 


upama Kaldasasya Bharaver=artha-gai- 
: ravam 

Naishadhe pada-lalityam Maghe sant trayo 
- 3 qunah 


“Kalidasa has similitude; Bharavi has depth 
of meaning; the Naishadha kavya has the melv- 
diousness of words; and Magha possesses #1! 
the three excellences.” 


Obviously this utterance emanated = froin 
an admirer of the laborious poet Magha, hit 
it accidentally points out the true charactcr- 
istic of Kalidasa’s work. In the course of time, 
Kalidasa’s fame gave rise to many a pseud»- 
Kalidasa. So many later Sanskrit poets a:- 
sumed the name Kalidasa that it became qui'« 
dificult to distinguish the real from the tn- 
real. Jt became conventional then to refcr 10 
the real one as Dipasikha Kalidasa, or Toreh- 
flame Kalidasa. This distinguishing appella- 
tion owes its origin to the clever use of the 
dipastkha simile in a verse in the description 
of Indumati’s svayamvara in the Raghuvamsa. 
Kalidasa has significantly compared Indumati 
there with a dipa-sikha, “the flame of a torch.” 
The verse reads: : 
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smrcharint dipa-sikhaeva ratrau-yam yam 
vyatiyaya patimvara sa 
ncrendra-marg-atta 1va —_— prapede 
bhavam sai sa bhumipalah 
(Raghuvamsa, VI, 67) 


vivarna- 


?rincess Indumati, with the jayamdala in 
her hand, is led forward, step by step, by her 
ladj’s maid, Sunanda by name, in front of the 
eligible princes seated in a row on tastefully 
decczated seats. Sunanda introddcés every 
prince, one after the other, while ‘ Indumat 
quicfly moves on, her silence indicating her 
rejextion of those princes; for ultimately she 
is ty choose Raghu. It is the dejected condi- 
tion of the rejected princes that the poet des- 
cribes in the vrese in question. It defies literal 
trarsletion, but it says in effect: 


‘As that fair maiden, Indumati, intent 
upoz choosing a prince for her husband, passed 
by cose princes one after the other in silence, 
the faces of those princes fell—were darkened, 
so lo say, in the gloom of despair. It was like 
storeyed buildings along the main street, lit at 
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night by the light of a big torch. As the burn- 
ing torch moved forward to the next building, 


the one left behind was naturally enveloped in 
darkness.” 


1 


Very often the poet is not content with 
one single simile. He employs a string of 
similes, which are an added joy and drive 
home the point at issue more forcefully. 
Consider, for instance, the description of 
Himalava: how he was blessed with the birth 
of a daughter to him: 


prabha-mahafya sikhay=eva dipas=trimar- 
gay—eva tridtvasya maraah 
samskaravelly=-eva gira manishi. taya 
putas=cha ubhushits=cha 
(Kumarasambhava, J, 28) 


sa 


“As a lamp ts with a big bright flame, as 
the path to heaven is with the Heavenly Gan- 
ges (the Milky Way), and as a wise man 7s 
with refined speech, so was he (Himalaya) 
purified and beautified with her (Parvati, 
born to him) .” 
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And how charmingly he describes Parvati’s history not only of India but of all countrits 


adolescence: 


asambhritam mandanam — anga-yashter= 
anasav-akhyam karanam madasya 
kamasya pushpa-vyatiriktam=zastram balyat 
param s=atha vayah prapede 
(Kumarasambhava, I, 31) 


_ “Now she attained to the age that imme- 
diately succeeds childhood—the age which in 
itself is an adornment, without ornaments, of 
the delicate female figure; the age which in 
itself is an intoxicant, without liquor; the age 
which in itself is another arrow of Cupid, 
beyond Cupid’s usual (five) arrows of 
flowers.” 

Apart from poetic excellences,- Kalidasa’s 
works reveal his vast knowledge of various 
branches of learning, art and music. In spite 
of poor means of communication in his days, 
Kalidasa seems to have travelled extensively 
throughout the length and breadth of India 
quite early in life, as is evidenced by his 
accurate geographical descriptions, specially 
in the Mieghaduta. Nothing seems to have 
escaped his keenly observant eye. Dr. Satya 
Charan Law of Calcutta, a well-known autho- 
rity on ornithology, made a special study of 
birds and bird habits alluded to in Kalidasa’s 
works and has published a book in Bengali 
entitled Kalidaser Pakhi, wherein he demon- 
strates by appropriate illustrations how accu- 
rate and precise Kalidasa’s knowledge was with 
regard to the breeding and migrating habits of 
various speciés of birds in India. These are 
but a few instances of Kalidasa’s profound 
knowledge. Here and there he gives us glimpses 
of his philosophy and religious propensities as 
well. To enlarge upon that subject is beyond 
the scope of this essay. It may, however, be 
pointed out that his typical invocations mark 
him out as a devout worshipper of Siva. 


Economic Equality in a Welfare State 


Sardar K. M. Panikkar observes in The 
Indian., Review: 

Indian history has many lessons for India 
today. The ups and downs of a great people 
who had lost their independence for a century 
and half and whose story extending over three 
thousand years shows many changes cannot 
but help us to strengthen our desire for free- 
dom and warn us of the dangers against. which 
We must always remain prepared. 

vi of the most remarkable lessons of 


is that the strength of a nation lies in the 
happiness. and contentment of its. people. 
Numerous are the instances of countries whose 
courts were. brilliant, whose nobles rich, power- 
ful and living in luxury, where arts flourished 
and great buildings attested to the taste and 
love of pomp of rulers, which fell like the 
walls of Jericho to the sound of the enemics’ 
trumpets. 

In fact, it may justly be said that th: 
downfall of state follows from too great a di:- 
tance between the palace and the hovel, be- 
tween the luxury of the court and the grinding 
poverty of the people. The story of the French 
Queen who asked perhaps in all honesty that 
‘if the people do not have bread, why they do 
not eat cakes’ may be taken as a classic in- 
stance of this separation between the ruicr 


‘and the ruled and the heavy price which not 
only the Queen Marie Antoinette but the people 


of France had to pay, would show how the 
distance between the palace and the hovel is 
one of the recurring dangers of all govern- 
ments. 


Indian history ‘itself provides numerous 
instances which bring ‘to us forcefully this 
important lesson. The Moghul Empire in the 
time of Mahommed Shah looked imposing 
enough from outside. The Emperor had his 
audiences on the same peacock throne which 
Shah Jehan the Magnificent: had constructed 
to proclaim his pomp and power. He held his 
Durbars in the same Audience Hall which had 
proudly proclaimed that if there was a para- 
dise on earth, it was there. The dignitaries of 
the Empire had the same magnificent titles, 
and yet when Nadir Shah, the Persian adven- 
turer, turned up at the gates of Delhi, not 2 
hand was raised to defend the capital of Indic. 
The great Viceroys, the Wazirs and tl« 
Nizam-ul-mulks, summoned to the presence hy 
letters of distress couched in words of con- 


mand, preferred to remain at a safe distancc. 


The population of imperial Delhi was 
handed over to merciless massacre for three 
days and nights and in the streets of the capi- 
tal flowed the blood of innocent people. Nadir 
went back to Persia urmolested carrying wit!) 
him the cherished treasures of India, the pca- 
cock throne, the crown studded with precious 
gems and riches beyond the dreams of avarice, 
leaving the occupant of the Moghul throne an 
object of pity and contempt. There is no 
parallel in history where-the distance between 
pomp and luxury on the one hand and the 
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loyalty of the people on the other 
clear:y demonstrated. 

Two other examples from the later history 
of Irdia may be mentioned. Siraj-ud-dowlah 
succzeced to a viceroyalty which lacked 
notzimg in pomp and magnificence. Three of 
the richest provinces of India were his to 
gorcin, And yet at Plassey he was sold and 
betrayed by his own people to an enemy 
pitii.lly inferior in numbers. Western histo- 
riaus ere inclined to see in this the superiority 
of Saropean over Indian forces. And yet view- 
ed in perspective the fact becomes clear that 
ft wes his own people who had betrayed him. 

The Viceroyal court was magnificent. The 
nurcber of dancing girls who attended the 
ceremonial occasions numbered many hunderds. 
Th. high officials of the court, Nawabs, Rajas 
anc .the newly rich merchants vied with each 
otk in splendour. But the population ground 
dorr by poverty, felt no loyalty to the govern- 
mc=t and felt no interest in the state. 

The second example is even more signifi- 
cax*> Nawab Mohammed Ali, the Moghul 
Governor of Arcot, was indeed a strange per- 
soc. When he visited Madras, as he did fairly 
ofter, the East India Company entertained 
hira at banquets with over five hundred dishes 
anc arranged for a suitable number of dancing 
gir. to perform before him. The strange re- 
presentative of a decaying imperial power had 
mvcnted new methods of exploiting the people 
of lcs provinces. 

“Ie alienated large areas to his European 
crezitors leaving the people to the tender 
meres of those usurers, while he himself lived 
in extravagant magnificence.. The result was 
that when at his death the Company took over 
the serritory and reduced his successor to a 
mere puppet, there was not a finger that was 
raised in protest. The distance between the 
palzee and the hovel had become so great that 
no ome cared what became of the state. 

The Jesson is clear. It is only when the 
staze is believed by the people to be looking 
after their interests that any kind of firm 
loyn-_ty can exist towards it. This, in fact, is 
the Hindu tradition also. When we talk of 
Razrrej], what we mean to convey is a, state 
where the interests of the common man over- 
rid2 all other considerations. In his discourses 
on Rajadharma in Mahabharata, Bhishma 
emphasises the same point, that the ruler 
shotld look after the ruled as a pregnant 
weran takes care of the child in her womb, 
thet is the welfare. of the people should be the 
overviding consideration. 
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In the circumstances of today this lesson 
is even of greater importance. In a monarchi- 
cal form of government, there is a visible centre 
around which loyalties can grow. These are 
easily understandable doctrines of obedience, 
allegiance and loyalty. Also traditionally, 
prestige, pomp and majesty are invested in the 
monarch and therefore a certain distance be- 
tween the palace and the hut is considered 
normal and, consequently, much would be for- 
given in a hereditary monarch who is looked 
upon as the symbol of national authority. 


But the conception of the modern state is 
totally different. It represents the totality of 
the people. and the sovereignty even in monar- 
chies, is today accepted as being with the 
people. Eivery type of modern state is based 
on equality. Here distinctions of class and 
glaring inequalities between groups strike at 
the root of popular obedience without which no 
state can exist. 


The Indian Constitution specifically lays 
down thése principles; a democracy based on 
the participation of all adult population, 4 
directive to work for the abolition of inequal- 
ities of income, status, etc., and the eradica- 
tion of social distinctions based on caste, un- 
touchability, etc. Everywhere in the modern 
world the objective is to abolish wide diver- 
gences in wealth, class and status which lead 
to the very idea of the Ruler and the Ruled. 

The modern state does not accept the idea 
that there is one section of the people who 
have a right to rule while the others, however 
well-looked after, have to accept a position of 
being the ruled. Those in whom authority is 
vested are no longer monarchs and nobles and 
can in no way be considered g ruling class. If 
between those placed in authority and the 
common people a noticeable gulf develops, 
then there is undoubtedly danger to the coun- 
try’s freedom, either by revolution or in course 
of time to its independence. There can be 
neither palaces nor hovels in India under the 
new conditions, i 

The development of civilisation every- 
where has been described as the widening of 
the symbolic circle, that is the cirele of ‘social 
groups. In India, on the other hand, society 
tended till recent times to fragmentise itself 
into castes, sub-castes: and family groups 
organised pyramidically, with millions of un- 
touchables as a submerged base. It is this 
pyramidical and heirarchical character of 
Hindu society which constituted one greatest 
national weakness, 
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Keven in the most prosperous periods of our 
past history, India suffered from this extreme 
weakness, with a few of the privileged classes 
living in palaces in the utmost luxury while 
the common man had to be content with 
hovels, and the former untouchables, denied 
even elementary human rights, had to shift as 
best as they could. What seemed as unbridge- 
able gulf between the palace and the hovel 
arose from this fact. 


India learnt her lesson from history that 
She could neither emerge as a modern nation, 
nor keep her freedom for any length of time if 
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such differences were allowed to persist. In 
the welfare state which we have adopted as 
our ideal there is room neither for palaces nor 
for hovels. The .abolition of untouchability, 
the consolidation of social relationships and 
the -process of levelling up which the nation 
has now undertaken by its policy of industrial- 
isation, rural transformation and exploitation 
of natural wealth, are all meant to give prac- 
tical effect to the doctrine of equality embodied 
in the Constitution. It is the lesson we have 
learnt from our past and we can forget it only 
at our peril, , 
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Danish Fish Trade 


In the Danish Foreign Office Journal, 
November, 1958, Poul F. Jensen, Director 
of the Industrial Inspectorate, Ministry of 
Fisneries, writes : 

In proportion to the size of the 
country, Denmark has the most extensive 
fisting waters in the world. Danish fish- 
ing vessels plough the waters of the North 
Sec and Baltic, the Skagerrak and the 
Kastegat, and a grea; number of belts, 
scunds, and inland waters. 


The annual catch totals about 423,000 
tons and is worth about 240 million kroner. 
Nearly half of the amount comes from the 
Novth Sea. The largest group is flat fish, 
of which about 75,000 tons is caught, but 
the catch of herring, sprats, and mackerel 
is nearly as great and about 30,000 tons of 
coc, haddock, and similar fish is caught, 
besides eel, salmon, other varieties of fish, 
lobszers, and shrimps. 


Fishing off Greenland is a chapter by 
itself. Here the catch principally consists 
of 2zod and halibut, and there is some 
hurting of seals and whales. 


Ground-net fishing exceeds other forms 
of fishing (trap, trawl, seine, and hook) 
in volume and value. 

The fishing fleet comprises some 22,000 
vessels, the largest of which exceed 50 

rz. the smallest being under 5 grt. The 
tote! value is estimated at about 184 mill. 
kr. About 12,500 persons fish for a living. 
Plaice gives the biggest return, and large 
haus of this fish are made on ‘the Dogger 
Bar-x in the North Sea. 


The export value of Danish fish 
about 181 mill. kr. per annum. 

The desire of fishermen and the trade 
thas these problems should be solved led 
in 354 to the passage of a_ special law 
controlling the quality of fish and fish 
products. 


is 


‘The law prohibits the processing of 
any fish which is in poor condition that is 
to say, fish that is declared unfit for hu- 
man consumption or is not absolutely 
fresh owing to some defect in icing, 
packing, or other handling. The inspection 
guarantees that the fish will reach its 
destination in, good condition. 


Wet fish is one of the most perishable 
of all foods. Consequently, the regula- 
tions require it to be iced. The installation 
of freezing plant is a costly procedure, but 
it pays. 


A special committee—the Ministry of 
Fisheries Quality Committee—assists the 
naga to enforce me provisions of the 
aw 


The day-to-day. administration of the 
law is the responsibility of the Fishery 
Inspection. 


The country is divided into 39 inspec- 
tion districts and there is a fishery inspec- 
tion station in every important fishing 
harbour and port of export. The largest 
station is at Esbjerg, where there are 12 
inspectors headed by a chief inspector. 


Fishery inspectors are usually recruited 
among young fishermen with some train- 


‘ing in seamanship. Promotion to the higher 


grades is by special examination. 


It should be added that the Ministry’s 
Research Laboratory also provides tech- 
nical guidance for industry. 


This advice is 
charge. 


usually given free of — 


The Research Laboratory also assists 
the Fishery Inspection in special bacterio- 
logical and other research requiring tech- 
nical equipment. 
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The 1958 Nobel Peace Prize Winner 


World Veteran m its December issue 
1958 sketches the life and achievements of 
Father D. G. Pire as follows: 


A Dominican at 18 and a priest at 24, — 


Father Pire was a leading member of the 
Belgian Resistance. At that time he 
devoted himself to the suffering and help- 
less, particularly to starving children at a 
time when so many people in ‘Western 
Europe did not have enough to eat. But 
it was in February 1949 that the young 
parish priest of the Liege province found 
his real vocation. 


During a conference on the plight of 
“Displaced Persons” then living in Ger- 
man camps, the Belgian priest met the 
director of one of the camps. He accepted 
an invitation to visit some of the camps 
and realized immediately that the morale 
of the refugees deserved as much atten- 
tion as their material well-being. 


Father Pire founded the organization 
“Aid to Displaced Persons” at Huy, a small 
industrial town in Belgium, on the road 
from Namur to Liege. His idea was to 
create communities for the refugees who 
had no chance; for all those who could not 
emigrate for reasons of age or bad health 
-——the “hard. core” as he called them, with- 
out regard to religion or nationality. 


Then the idea of “European villages” 
took form. In 1956, the first of these 
villages was inaugurated in Aachen, 
on German territory right near ‘ the 
Belgian border. A few months later, 
twelve houses of the European village in 
Bregenz, Austria, provided homes for 24 
refugee families from Austrian camps. 


_ The “Europe of the Hearts,” as Father 
ealled it, was on its way. A_ third 
village for Hungarian families was inau- 
gurated in Augsburg, Germany, then 
followed the “Albert Schweitzer Village” 
near ‘Saarbrucken and the “Fridtjof Nan- 


sen Village” north of Brussels. By giving | 


the name of Nansen to this village, the Aid 
to Displaced Persons honored the memory 
of the great Norwegian who, after World 
War I, had been the first “father of 
refugees.” | 

A sixth European, village now in pre- 
paration is to carry the name of Anne 
Frank the little’ Jewish girl who was 
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deported during World War II and died 
heroically in a concentration camp—and 
whose diary has moved the whole world. 


The European villages, also called 
“Villages of the Last Chance,” are any- 
thing but ghettoes. They are always near 
a city of importance. Once rehabilitated, 
the inhabitants (often former tubercular 
cases) can work in town and find their 
place in the community just like any 
other citizen. ; " 


Together with the national authorities 
of countries where the villages are built, 
the Council of Europe contributed to the 
work of Father Pire by offering many 
facilities. ' And it was M. Fernand 
Dehousse, President of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe who 
forwarded the name of D.G. Pire for this 
year’s Nobel Prize. 


The choice of the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee was unanimous. 
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Agricultural Settlement 


News from Israel, February, 1959 gives the 
follwing information: 


Until the turn of the century more 
thar. 2000 years of dispersion had separated 
the Jewish people from the land, and made 
them strangers to the plough. The city- 
brad clerks, merchants and students who 
estadlished the first agricultural villages in 
mecern Israel were, therefore, confronted 
wick manifold problems. They were ham- 
pez<d not only by a lack of personal expe- 
rierze, but as well by a dearth of agricul- 
turel experts. To add to the difficulties, the 
larc, once fruitful, was barren and un- 
yielding after centuries of neglect. 


Despite the adversities of inexperience 
ani difficult soil and climate conditions, 
the settlers succeeded in laying the foun- 
dazons of agricultural life. Their villages 
(moshavot) were built on the basis of 
private initiative—each farmer owned his 
own land and worked it, with the 
empi1asis on cash crops, as opposed to sup- 
sisence crops. Petah Tikva, Rishon-le- 
Zicr, Rehovoth, Zichron Ya’acov and other 
vileges laid the foundations for the citrus, 
wins, and olive-growing cultures in Israel 
toc=y. 


aiven before the moshava had fully 
developed its characteristic forms, a new 
anc significant development in agricultural 
setiament took place during the first 
decaje of the twentieth century. Among 
the ummigrant arrivals in Palestine at that 
tim= were a few groups of young men and 
wo-xren who reacted strongly against the 
idez of individualistic farming as practised 
in the moshava. They reasoned, on 
ideological grounds, that no man should 
own more land than he and his family 
cou.c cultivate by their own toil. This 
would do away with the danger of Jewish 
farmers becoming mere overseers on land 
worked by hired help. A truly agricultural 
population, they felt, must. also de-empha- 
size ‘he importance of cash crops and be- 
come self-sustaining in vegetable produc- 
tior, grain and dairy farming. Only this 
war could new settlers become rooted in 
the land. 


“hese ideas, coupled with a _ deter- 


mireation to reclaim the wastelands and. 


restcre the ravaged fertility of the Holy 
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Land, gave rise to co-operative agricultural 
settlement. In 1909 Degania, the first 
collective settlement (kibbutz) was founded 
in the Jordan Valley. Unlike previous 
sporadic attempts, this group held together 
and developed a unique system of collective 
villages living. By December, 1957, there 
were 228 kibbutzim in Israel, with a 
population of about 80,000. 


At the same time, the first attempt 
was made to .form a smallholders cc- 
operative village (moshav) at Merhavia. 
This particular attempt did not succeed, 
but it provided a stimulus to the co- 
operative idea. Subsequently, in 1921, a 
group of farmers established the village of 
(Nahalal in the Valley of Jezreel. They 
divided up their land in such way as to 
give every farrily an area it could culti- 
vate itself. Each family lived and farmed 
individually, but with organized co-opera- 
tion in buying and selling, including the 
purchase and operation of heavy farming 
equipment, and an organized system of 
mutual help. It answered the desire for 
individualistic living while providing a 
practical solution to economic problems 
within a co-operative framework. Of all 
the rural villages which exist in Israel to- 
day, more than 50 per cent are of the 
moshav type. 


World War I was an important testing 
time for the new settlements. Cut off from 
their markets in Europe, the villages which 
had adopted monoculture had a difficult 
time. The new villages, on the other hand, 
were vindicated in their beliefs that sub- 
sistence crops were indispensable to a self- 
sustaining agricultural structure. The 
Palestine community was provided with 
the essential foodstuffs it needed during 
the War. 


The period between the wars was one 
of consolidation for the agricultural settle- 
ments. During this time, agricultural 
research was initiated in the acclimatiza- 
tion of plant and livestock and the local 
production of seeds for vegetables, field 
crops and trees. Agricultural education 
assumed new proportions, serving not only 
to train new forces for agricultural settle- 
ment, but also to raise the level of agricul- 
tural production. When the British 
‘Mandate over Palestine terminated in 1948, 
there were 256 Jewish agricultural settle- 
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ments in the country, with a total popula- 
tion. of some 105,000 people. 


The government of the new State of 
Israel removed the restrictions on Jewish 
immigration into the country. Between 
1948 and 1951 over 685,000 immigrants 
entered Israel. A whole range of new 
problems had arisen. Large-scale agricul- 
tural development had to be undertaken 
to feed the expanded population, to pro- 
vide employment and for defence. Ex- 
perience had proven that the most readily 
defendable territory is territory which is 
settled. 


Clearly, the time was ripe for a new 
and bold settlement offensive. But whereas 
a dearth of land and an over-abundance of 
farmer candidates had always plagued the 
settlement organization during the Manda- 
tory period, the creation of the State and 
the influx of refugees from Nazi Europe 
and the Arab countries turned the tables 
completely. For the first time there was no 
lack of available land. There was, however, 
no over-abundance of desire on the part of 
the new immigrants to settle on the land. 
In spite of this reluctance, the statistics 
attest to a remarkable success on the part 
of the settlement authorities. Between 
May 1948 and December 1957, the rural 
population increased from 110,000 to 
322,000; the number of rural villages from 
3826 to 743, and the cultivated area in these 
villages from 4 million acres to 9.5 million 
acres. 


The first problem was how to adapt 
the agricultural plan of the new villages 
to the psychological requirements of the 
new settlers. Most of them were wary of 
agriculture and were convinced that it 
offered no economic future for them. There 
was also the associated question of how to 
| ensure employment during the formative 
period before a man could live off the pro- 
ducts of his soil, and this involved plann- 
ing suitable labour. projects in the vicinity 
of the new villages, such as land reclama- 
tion, afforestation, road building, and so 
on. Above all however, the agricultural 
planner in Israel was confronted with the 
problem of how to produce an organic 
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community from the varied and desparate 
elements of this mass immigration. 


Developments in this respcet are best 
exemplified by the new trends in regional 
planning. A group of small but cohesive 
villages is grouped around a common Rural 
Center, where the schools, the clinic and 
other regional services are established. The 
individual villages, however, are composed 
of inhabitants drawn not only from one 
country, but, as far as possible, from the 
same background in that country. This 
system has been found to remove the 
tension and conflict from mixing and 
converts it into a _ gradual and natural 


process. 


During the past ten years, vast human 
and material resources have been expended 
to promote rural settlement. Immigrants 
were encouraged to consider the form of 
settlement which best suited their personal 
capacities and beliefs. The Land Settle- 
ment Department of the Jewish Agency, 
with the aid of the Government, invested 
more than IL.550 millon ($300 millon) in 
the new villages, and the established farm 
community contributed selflessly of its 
experience and manpower. Farmers from 
the more-developed regions in the north 
became teachers and advisors to the new 


settlers in the country’s urdeveloped 
south. 


* These efforts have brought remarkable 
results. A capable and firmly-entrenched 
farm population is rapidly growing up in 
the new villages and co-operatives. Today, 
settlements established since the creation 
of the State account for approximately 
one-half of the agricultural pro€uction of 
the country. The newcomers, despite their 
varied origin, their initial fear of farm life 
and their previous lack of skill, have found 


their way to integration in the Israel rural 
scene, . : 


rem 
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The Use of Mother-tongue in Science 


Teaching 


The following extract is taken from the 
Bi etin, March, 1959, issued by the Embassy 
of Viet-Nam: ‘ 


From the early days of French domination 
up 70 the August 1945 Revolution, secondary 
anc higher education in Vietnam were entirely 
given in French. Now in South Vietnam still all 
hig:-er education is given in French or English. 
Th. may lead to believe that although the 
Vie Mamese language is fit for secondary educa- 
tioa it falls short of the exigence of teaching 
scit=ice at the higher educational level. 

It may be surprising, therefore, to learn 
thet Vietnamese is the only teaching medium 
in :1e DRVN, from the kinder-gartens to the 
University, and that it satisfies all the needs 
of =tience as rich and varied as medicine, agri- 
cul are, political economy, physics, mathema- 
TCL CLG: or ?as-4s 40-4 

—his, indeed, is the result of a long arduous 
anc. patient work. Dozens of years before thé 
Auzist 1945 Revolution, the spreading of scien- 
tifi- ideas had started in various reviews and 
perodicals, especially in the popular editions of 
scicatific reviews. In support of this movement, 
various scientific vocabularies were elaborated 
in me early forties by Hoang-xuan-Han, Dao- 
VaxTien, Pham-Khac-Quang, etc. . . ., who 
recarded the terms already in use, and coined 
others based on the existing ones equivalent 
ters in Chinese or other languages. Practice 
mais use of and settled the majority of the 
terms, which, through the press, reached the 
schanl public. Many teachers took an active 
par: in this movement of propagation. Thus on 
the sve of the revolution we were in posséssion 
of + still-imperfect tool, but a quite suitable 
one for the requirements of that time: a means 
for she spreading of scientific knowledge to all 
lev. s. The Government emerging from the re- 
vol:tion officially proclaimed the exclusive use 
of 72e national language in teaching. 

Tt is true that at first technical terms were 
lacing, conciseness and preciseness sometimes 
hac to be sacrificed owing to numerous diff- 
cul~ies. Many lecturers had to spend an in- 
ere ble time translating their courses orginally 
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written in French. The students had just as 
much difficulty in following them. But nothing 
discouraged teachers and students, and their 
efforts were soon rewarded. 

Quite soon the students became accustomed 
to the new terms and were proud to study in 
their mother-tongue. 

From the early months of 1946, the Minis- 
try of Education began to publish a monthly 
pedagogical bulletin as well as editing and gra- 
dually publishing all school manuals for the 
primary and secondary schools in accordance 
with the new curricula. This task was continued 
throughout the resistance war, despite the serious 
difficulties encountered, especially in printing 
works, but all possible forms of reproduction 
were recoursed to, from ordinary hectograph 
copying to lithography, reneotyping and typo- 
graphy. 

Since the re-establishment of peace, to sup- 
port the ten-year general education system, the 
Ministry of Education has had written and dis- 
tributed more than four million school manuals 
for all classes in two years. In higher and tech- 
nical education, all the courses are reneoed and 
many printed. 

The results are satisfactory but a great deal 
still remains to be done. 

First of all, modern scientific knowledge 
must be spread more and more widely among 
the people, so that the whole nation may take 
an interest and effectively take part in the ad- 
vancement of science. It is only in this way that 
science will progress rapidly and contribute effi- 
ciently to the people’s welfare, and only in this 
way will the whole nation’s efforts in the ex- 
pression of science and culture through the 
mother-tongue be justified. The propagation 
of scientific works has also begun, especially 
translations of works from the socialist coun- 
tries. - . 

At the same time, the work of unifying or 
rather codifying, scientific language has to be 
thought of. 

Finally, the formation of a higher scienti- 
fic Committee attached to the high organs of 
the State, decided on at the 8th session of the 
National Assembly, will certainly give an im- 
pulse to research work, ‘and to the co-ordina-~ 
tion of all scientific activities, to ensure their 
full, sound and well-balanced expansion. 


Chandra Das,.Prabasi Press Private Ltd., 


120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 
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NOTES 


The Cold War a prolonged period of international tension, it. 

Pandit Nehru has told us in mournful _would be another matter altogether. But the 
tones that the “Cold War’ has come to India, reverse is the case, as we have been trying, all 
With the coming of the Dalai Lama to this along these long years since the dawn of the 





country, in search of a a political. sanctuary. “In Cold War era, to evade issues by pr2aching and 
view of the attitude taken by Peiping that is protesting Neutrality, Peace at any price and 
undoubtedly the case. And a Cold War, where the Panch-Silas, 
one of the parties is qa totalitarian State, has It is one thing for the strong and the 
immense ramifications and dangerous possi- staunch to be neutral and quite another for the 
bilities for a peaceful state, as the history of weak and the vacillating. It is not sufficient 
the Central European States, the Arab States that we be potentially strong, for strength 
of the Near East and Tibet itself has demon- means preparedness and vigilance in all direc- 
strated beyond all doubt, tions and the clearly apparent capacity to meet 
In our case the situation is further com- all eventualities. If India has entered the Cold 
plicated by the existence of a very well-knit War, then it is most imperative that a thorough 
political party, that came to the fore during and efficient assessment be mace of our 
the last World War, thanks to the patronage strengths and weaknesses. 
of the British Raj, after the publication of the Peace at any price we need noz discuss in 
Puckle circular. It has had the aid of Inter-~ detail. It is sufficient to point out the price ve 
national Communismy in the Post-Indepen- paid for “Peace” of that variety by cight 
dence period in more than one wayy in the centuries of slavery. It might be cogent io 
thorough consolidation and strengthening of its point out that there seem to be quite a few of 
party-organisation, And it has demonstrated, -our nationals today who would welcome-in 
beyond all mistake, the measure of its extra- slavery in another name, like those that wel- 
territorial allegiances, by expressing its support comed the Afghans and Turks and a‘ter them 
for the false propaganda directed against India the Feringhees, 


by Peiping, through the medium of its party = The mere expounding of noble ideals of 
newspapers. peace, or the wailing of jeremiads and pr 6tes?? 
Cold War always carries a threat of a al a not likel See a Tances are there 


shooting War, and in a very loosely-knit and for the Pamch. ost the impact of the 
inefficiently-run Government like ours, this Five Corruptions that are assailing this 
threat has disastrous possibilities, particularly nation, We _refer_to Parochialism, Black- 
when we already have a mendacious and sabre- marketeering,—Official corruption, Disrup- 
rattling neighbour, rendered totally reckless of tive_activities and Extra-territorial allegi- 
consequences through large-scale military aid ances. __ 
from the United States. We consider that it is time to initiate legal 
If the country and its nationals were well- measures against all these major threats to our 
organised, to meet all emergencies and to face Independence. And time is of the essence. 








2&4 
India, Fiber and China 


The ranting of asylum by India to the 
Dsiai Lama has given rise to a very deli- 
cete and complicated situation and has 
strained .to a certain extent Indo-Chinese 
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in the fate of Tibet as she is also intérest- 
ed in the fate of other downtrodden and 
colonial countries. Tibet today is the vic- 
tim of Chinese agression which has viola- 
ted her autonomy and naturally India’s 
sympathy will go out to Tibet in her days 


relationship. India certainly wants to of national calamity. Apart from that, 
wantain friendly relations with China, but strategic considerations demand that —there 
ste has also goodwill for the Tibetans who should be a buffer state between iffer state between India 
desire their autonomy. The granting of and China to avert any future clash bée- 
asylum does not constitute any break from tween these two_ countries. With Tibet 
Ircia’s avowed object which is that ‘where being integrated into China, India’s entire 


fresdom is menaced, justice threatened northern frontier stands vulnerable. India, 


o> aggression takes place India cannot be therefore cannot ignore happenings in 
and will not be neutral.” The recent events Tibet. While admitting Chinese  suze- 


ir Tibet indicate that China broke the rainty over Tibet, India maintains that Tibe- 
1"->0int agreement entered into between tan autonomy is a fact of history and that 
T ret and China. The Tezpur statement Of should be preserved by China. India has 
the Dalai Lama clearly states that there affinity both with China and Tibet and 
“Ts heen, violation of the 1951 agreement by she wants peace in Tibet, otherwise her 
Chana which is now trying to destroy the northern frontier will be in conflagration. 
T.betan autonomy. In her zeal to integrate The history of Tibeto-Chinese relation- 
Tibet-as_a part of China, the Jatter over- ship does not show that Tibet was ever a 
Icoks the historic fact that _ although in part of China. The Tibetans, though Mo ongo- 
d erent periods of history wit with Tong breaks loid, are not Chinese ethnically, Cultur- 
Ch.na_ exercised her suzeranity over Tibet, a aliy Tibet has been influenced by_India. 

I-bet was never an integral part of China. India has given Tibet its faith, its _scrip- 
“Now China is refuting the statement tures, its alphabet and its early art. In 
o° Dalai Lama saying that Tibet is an inte- the he early seventh . century, when Buddh- 

g7el part of China and anybody who will ism__was Antroduced _In Tibet Tibet, _she was was a 
sey to the contrary will be nothing but an Separate. _and._ 
,eremy of China! and imperialist. 
||\China’s attack on Tibet reveals that the 
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of ¢ China, “who v was ¢ was converted | to _Lamaism, 
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wey better ‘than _the the capitalistic imperial: 
incr of. the_V West. 
China China never liked India pleading f for 
ae _In 1951 she slapped in the face of 

Tadia when Pandit ndit Nehru _pleadec ad wodéra-. 
t ci in” China’s _ tree 
oe -at_time China _abused_India_stating tha that: 
Iidia was playing into the hands of 


ee oh ase 
farthest from the truth. This time she 
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the Chinese “suzerainty vy was established 
over Tibet vet by introducing the “system of 
priest-kings and_this _systeni still conti- 
nues, The first Dalai Lama—or incarnation” 
of Buddha—was installed in 1394. After the 








treatment to TBE At passing of the thirteenth Dalai Lama in 


1933, the present Dalai Lama was installed 
in 1940. Since the days of Kublai Khan, 
China claimed suzerainty over Tibet, but 
there was not the slightest vestige of ~con- 
Tibet. Tibet 


alee | 


Lema to 1 to make _ ~ Shara “against Chinese tage of the itferences between the Mon- 
eg ggression “in Tibet. Rightly, the Govern- gols and the Tibetans over the succession 
ment of India has refuted this allegation. to the sixth Dalai Lama and despatched 


However, India today is vitally interested an army to Tibet which established 
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Chinese rule at Lhasa. But this Chinese 
control over Tibet was short-lived and soon 
the Chinese suzerainty faded with the end 
of the Moghul rule in China. 

In 1856, there was a war between Tibet 
and Nepal and it was concluded by a treaty 
of peace between the two countries. In 
this war, China was nowhere in the picture 
and China was not even a party to the 
treaty concluded between Tibet and Nepal. 
By this treaty, Tibet had to pay a tribute 
of 10,000 annually td Nepal. 

During the end of the last century, 
India had a number of border disputes with 
Tibet and China was quite unable to secure 
a settlement. As a result a British expe- 
ditionary force under Sir Francis Young- 
husband was dispatched to Tibet in 1904. 
A convention was concluded between 
Tibet and the British Government in India 
which set out a special relationship be- 
tween Tibet and India. There was no 
mention of the Chinese suzerainty over 
Tibet in the 1904 convention. On the 
contrary, Article 9 of the convention ex- 
pressly confers on the British Government 
certain definite powers concerning matters 
which fall under the external soveeignty 
of Tibet. The terms of the Anglo-Tibetan 
convention of 1904 was accepted by China 
in a convention concluded with Britain in 
1906, under which China accepted the 
terms of the 1904 Anglo-Tibetan conven- 
tion which conferred certain specified 
powers on the British Government in 
matters relating to Tibet’s external sovere- 
ignty. By this convention Tibet was 
placed under the double suzerainty of 
Britain and China. The 1904 convention 
recognises the de facto autonomy and 
limited independence of Tibet as otherwise 
how could she confer certain rights on the 
British Government? 

In 1911 China invaded Tibet and 
established a military occupation when 
the thirteenth Dalai Lama took refuge in 
India. With the outbreak of the Chinese 


revolution in 1912, the Tibetans rose 
against the Chinese military rule and 
drove away the Chinese. In 1912 the 


Tibetan independence was complete and 
Tibet terminated Chinese suzerainty. She 


people, “The 
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declared herself to be an idependent State. 
Since 1912 Tibet had been asserting her 
complete independence and in the 1914 
convention between British Government, 
China and Tibet, Tibet participated as a 
separate and independent Sta‘te. Under 
the treaty of 1904, India acquired the 
rights to maintain trade agents at Gyantse 
and Yatung with a small formal escort, 
and a seasonal trade agent in the summer 
in the area of Gartok in the western Tibet. 
A military mission was established by 
India in Lhasa in 1936. Tibet has her own 
currency system and since 1912 the Chinese 
representative at Lhasa was not allowed 
to exercise any control over the internal 
affairs of Tibet, nor did Tibet pay any 
tribute to China. 

Since 1912 Tibet has not been bound 
by treaties concluded by China and that 
shows Tibetan independence. Suzerainty 
in international law implies that the war 
of the suzerain is ipso facto war of the 
vassal state. But during the second world 
war Tibet continued to be a neutral State, 
although China was a party to the war. 
In 1942 China demanded a right of passage 
through Tibet, but that was refused by 
Tibet. At last at the advice of Britain, 
Tibet allowed the passage of only non- 
military goods through Tibet and she main- 
tained her neutrality during the war. 

This historical background clearly_indi 
cates that the Chinese suzerainty _over 
Tibet was never effective for any long period 
and since 1912 it became nor-.-existent, 
Tibet’s position in international law was 
recognised as a semi-sovereign State. In 
fhe name of “peaceful liberation” a Sino- 
Tibetan treaty was thrust upon Tibet by 
force in 195l~~and” intimidation by the 
People’s Government of China which _pro- 
fesses itself to be Communist. From whom 





~was—Tibet-Hberated?2—It-was-acaifidtifiage 


for imperialistic conquest of a peaceful 
Tibetan delegation at the 
1951 agreement in Peking were hardly 
allowed to say anything, the procedure 
followed being that of communicating to 
them what was expected of them. Before 
that China resorted to military operations 


against Tibet and the 1951 agreement was _ 


2-€ 


fcrzed_upon Tibet almost at the point of 
bavonet. China’s plea for military opera- 
tions against Tibet was that the crossing ng of 
“the 38th parallel in Korea_and the progress 
the Allied troops at the border of 
| Rizmchuria made Te imperative 1 for China 
to invade Tibet as a measure of security 


for her own existence. This” plea is ~Cer- 


tainly “tainly untenable. 

The borders of India and Nepal run 
clusely with Tibet for 2,000 miles. In the 
rature of things India has special interests 
in Tibet which China has recognised in the 
tast. There is a considerable trade be- 
tween the Bhutiyas of Almora and _ the 
Gharwalis earn their livelihood by their 
<ermual migrations to the markets around 
Gartok. Tibet has long been regarded as 
India’s bastion, a bastion unsurpassed in 
the world. Hitherto India has _ posted 
nct a single soldier along that vast nor- 
ikern frontier. The Chinese conquest of 
"bet has deprived India of her strategic 
ucvantage and India may now be compell- 
ec to militarize her frontier with China, 
volving posting of a large number of 
<Idiers and diverting large resources. 





S:ate Trading in Foodgrains — 
2 Ble FFAG 


At last the much-awaited scheme on State 
Trading in Foodgrains was announced by the 
ontral Government on April 2 last in the Lok 
Sabha. The shortage in food supply has been a 
rajor obstacle to the country’s progress  to- 
wards prosperity and unless the food position 
< eased, industrial progress is bound to suffer. 
The internal production of foodgrains is not 
sufficient enough to feed the people of the coun- 
try and the ever increasing numbers of popula- 
tion always leaves a gap between the food pro- 
duction and the need of the country. With a 
view to distribute the output throughout the 
country the need for a Central Organisation 
has been felt for sometime and at last the 
Union Government has come out with g scheme 
for undertaking trade in foodgrains. The 
scheme, however, is not up to the expectation 


end this has been subjected to severe  criti- 
cisms inside and outside the Legislature. 
Broadly speaking, the scheme has two 


parts—the ultimate pattern and the interim 
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scheme. The authorities face difficulties in thc 
way of undertaking full-scale State trading 
immediately. The absence of an ade- 
quate administrative organization, the lack of 
sufficient storage accommodation and the want 
of adequate buffer stocks are the main impedi- 
ments in the matter., The ultimate pattern of 
State Trading in Foodgrains will consist of a 
system which will provide for the collection of 
farm surpluses through service co-operatives at 
the village level and the channelling of the sur- 
pluses through marketing co-operatives and 
Central Marketing Co-operative Societies for 
distribution through retailers and through Con- 
sumers’ Co-operatives. Effective steps will 
have to be taken for the Development of Con- 
sumer Co-operatives. The Union Government 
have decided that efforts should be directed 
towards the speedy realization of the ultimate 
objective and that during the interim period, 
more and more of the whole-sale trade in food- 
grains be taken over by the co-operatives as 
they are progressively organised and developed. 
A Working Group was set-up by the 
Government of India to work out the details 
of the scheme of State Trading in Foodgrains. 
The Working Group has laid down that the pri- 
marty objective of State trading in foodgrains is 
to maintain price levels which are fair to the 
producer and the consumer and to reduce to 
the minimum the difference between the price 
received by the farmer and the prices paid by 
the consumer throughout the season and over 
an agricultural cycle. The Government have 
accepted this objective. 


The Working Group was constituted under 
the Chairmanship of the Food Secretary and 
with representatives of the Ministry of Finance, 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, the 
Planning Commission and the Reserve Bank 
and the State Bank of India. It was assigned 
the task of considering the implications of the 
National Development Council’s decision to 
socialise the whole-sale trade in foodgrains and 
to work out the details of a scheme for. the 
implementation of that decision. Apart from 
the objective of price stabilisation, the other 
proposals of the Working Group include provi- 
sions for an orderly transition toward the 
assumption by the State of whole-sale trade in 
foodgrains without suddenly dislocating ‘the 


NOTES - 


existing channels of distribution or imposing 
excessive burden on the administrative machi- 
nery of the Central and State Governments. 


The Working Group have also suggested 
that there should be a steady expansion of pur- 
chases by the Government of India with, a view 
to establishing for the State a position of strate- 
eic control over the market and the intensifi- 
cation of existing measures, such as the licenc- 
ing of wholesale traders and imposing certain 
obligations on them, the system of distribution 
at the retail stage through fair price shops and 
statutory price control at the wholesale stage. 
The scheme prepared by the Working Group 
also provides for the progressive development 
of co-operatives so that a comprehensive net- 
work of marketing co-operatives, capable of 
taking over the entire marketable surplus may 
be built up. 


But the socialization of the trading in food- 
grains cannot be achieved in the near future. 
The ultimate objective as set-forth above will 
take a long time to be realized. Hence the 
Working Group has recommended an interim 
scheme ‘to be worked till the establishment of 
full-scale state trading. The interim scheme 
is now being followed but not to the desired 
extent. Under the scheme, the Government 
have not immediately undertaken the purchase 
of the entire marketed sulplus, as that would 
at once cast upon the Government the respon- 
sibility for feeding the consumers in the urban 
and seml-urban areas. The State will pro- 
gressively acquire larger proportions of such 
surpluses with a view to controlling the market 
more and more effectively vantil full- fledged 
state trading is established. 


In the interim period wholesale traders 
will be permitted to function as licensed trad- 
ers who will make purchases on their own 
behalf but shall pay specified minimum prices 
to the farmer.. While the Government will 
have the right to acquire the whole or the 
portion of the stocks from the licensed traders 
at controlled prices, the traders will be at 
liberty to sell the remaining stocks to the 
retailers at prices not exceeding the controlled 
prices. The wholesale traders will be required 
_to maintain proper accounts of their purchase 
and sale transactions and of their ‘stocks and. 


plus’ areas, 


257 
submit ee returns.tq. the State Govern- 
ment. ge a bye 

coe ethers iecaeas ene also been 
taken bythe. Government -of India about the 
trading: in foodgrains: - In the initial stages,, 


state. trading+will be confined only to the two 


majorcereals, namely,. rice and wheat. Im 
order to, ensure ~ that the producers get the 
minimuni prices, the Government will set up 
an agency for making direct purchase of food- 
grdins from the producers who are desirous of 
selling. their surplus producé to the Govern- 
merit: The purchase and sale operations as a 


whole would ‘be conducted on a no-profit and 


no-loss’ basis: Uyiform purchase prices will 
generally: be fixed for a whole State or region. 
There are certain highly: deficit areas where 
the prices are always ‘higher than in the sur- 
In -view of this, the authorities 
think that’ it may be necessary to fix different 
purchase prices in the “case of such highly 
deficit. areas. Similarly, . controlled prices for 
wholesale trade may vary. from region to region 
within . the State. 


In the Lok. Sabha this aahenis was criticised 
by all, sections of the House.- It is practically 
not State. trading in.foodgrains inasmuch 48 
procurement of rice. and wheat will be done in 
the -interim period. through licensed wholesale 


traders -and that isa step faraway from the 


socialisation: -of.-trading in -foodgrains. The 


main: problem ishow--to maintain a fair price at 


which ‘the. consumers: will be- able to get food- 
grains. from, the retailers. and the Working 


Group: also recognises that this should be the 


primary objective - of -State trading in food- 
grains, that -is,-.the maintenance of a fair price. 
But that: aspect of the matter has been sacri- 


ficed in the interim period: In-other words, the 
main-issue-has been.put into -cold storage for 
‘the time being and the problem of price fixation 


both -at ‘the. wholesale stage and retail stage 
calls for immediate action. The cost fixation of 
agriculutral. output - is,not an easy matter, 


particularly. the retail prices. The retail prices 
-will ‘continue. to be speculative notwithstanding 


the best. wishes and efforts of the authorities. 
And that would mean that the problem remains 
unsolved in the interim ‘period, 

The scheme as has -been announced is any- 
thing but. State trading, that is, in-the interim 
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period. It will practically be private trading 
as has hitherto been the case. The only new 
feature is that the Govrenment will try to 
exercise some control at the wholesale stage, 
but it is yet to be séen how far this will prove 
a success, Another problem that will be formid- 
akcle is the spread between the price to be paid 
to the farmers by the wholesale traders and the 
resail price at which the consumers will get the 
foodgrains. The spread will tend to be high on 
acount of speculative trade to be undertaken 
br the retailers. The farmers this year are not 
perting with their output to the expected level 
in view of the low price that is now being 
offered to them by the wholesale traders. So 
Icng as there prevails an apprehension among 
tks farmers that there will be an upward swing 
of prices of foodgrains in off season, they will 
feel reluctant to part with their crops, holding 
tem for better return during the rainy season. 


During 1958 India is reported to have a 
record production of foodgrains, the produc- 
tion of rice alone being 29.7 million tons. But 
the availability of foodgrains in the market is 
not adequate and the prices have not come 
down to any appreciable extent. The State 
trading scheme is designed to help the whole- 
ssle traders under the aegis of the State. That 
is why some members of the Lok Sabha‘ criti- 
c.sed the Government saying that they sabo- 
tzged the scheme of State trdding as was 
edvisaged by Food Grains Enquiry Commis- 
son. The best way towards price stabilization 
i; to set up a grains bank that will exercise 
control over prices. For that purpose the State 
must maintain all surplus stocks in the country. 
To exercise strategic control over the prices of 
focdgrains, the stock should be maintained at 
€ minimum level of 5 million tons.. But the 
sicck so far proeured by the State does not 
exceed 5 lakh tons. Thus the consumérs will 
continue to be at the mercy of the wholesalers 
enj retailers for some time to come. 

The report of the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Commission was published in the second half 
of 1957. Since then the authorities practically 
elept over the matter. Now they have come 
forward with 4 scheme which lacks coherence 
and is not at all effective. The State by this 
“ime should have set up a Central Organisation 
cor procuring and storing foodgrains so that 
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these could have been freed from the profiteer- 
ing and speculative deals of the dealers. But 
the Government have carefully shunned that 
path and have adopted a course of least trouble. 
The Government are reluctant to purchase the 
entire marketed surplus of foodgrains im 
selected areas because the acquisition of the 
entire marketed surplus of such an area will 
immediately cast on the Government the res- 
ponsibility for feeding the entire urban popu- 
lation of that area and possibly also of feeding 
the population of other areas which receive 
their supplies from such an area, The Govern- 
ment do not favour the setting up of State 
Corporations for undertaking trading in food- 
grains. Instead they will rely on village co- 
operatives and service co-operatives for such 
purposes. The basic policy is that village co- 
operatives and co-operative marketing societies 
will be developed and there may eventually be 
an apex marketing society in each State. In 
this ultimate pattern there seems to be no place 
for Corporations in the States. 


The co-operatives themselves are not well 
developed and it is of doubtful proposition to 
impose faith and responsibility on such orga- 
nisations which are shaky and lack experience 
and organisational efficiency. India cannot 
hope to be self-supporting in the production of 
foodgrains in the immediate future. The rising 
numbers of population in the country _ will 
always outstrip the iood output and for that 
reason ga permanent arrangement by the State 
is needed for trading in food.. The report of 
the Ford Foundation that recently visited this 
country points out that in view of India’s 
rapidly rising population, which is expected to 
reach the figure of 48 crores by the end of the 
Third Plan, a target of 110 million tons is 
needed for food output to provide sufficient 
food to the number of population in the 
country. 

The food production needs be doubled by 
the end of the third Plan. And to ensure pro- 
per distribution, full-fledged State trading and 
control over foodgrains are necessary. So long 
as the food trade remains in the control of 
private sector, the people, the country and the 
economy will suffer. To ensure larger produc- 
tion, the Government should declare a minimum 
price for foodgrains at.the beginning of the 
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agricultural season and assurance should also 
be given that the State is prepared to purchase 
foodgrains direct from the farmers at that 
price. Unless the farmers are assured of a 
profitable price incentive, production is bound 
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and the system of independent audit through 
the Auditor-General are all meant to majntain 
the delicate balance of power in the democratic 
State. The Public Service Commission in such 
a set-up serves to help the State to get the 


to suffer and the farmers will also offer resist- services of the best talents of _ the country. 


ance in parting with their output unless they 
are assured that they can get foodgrains at 
almost the same price at which they will sell 
the crops. For this purpose the State organisa- 
tion will impart confidence to the farmers. 


Public Service Commissions 


The frequency of complaints in Parliament 
and the State legislatures about the failure otf 
the Union and State Governments to obtain, 
or abide by, the recommendations of the Union 
and State Public Service Commissions in 


Following the general democratic principle of 
not allowing power to concentrate in any parti- 
cular organ of the State, the Constitution of 
India specifically lays down the role and func- 
tions of each. In the interest of administrative 
eficiency and integrity it lays down the 
principle that the Public Service Commissions 
should be generally consulted at the time of 
recruitment of personnel for fillmg up govern- 
mental vacancies. The specific mention of the 
Public Service Commissions in the Constitution 
is in itself an “indication of the implied 
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a nh Maleation 
large number of cases is a matter ot the most obligation of the Governments to_refer to 'them 


serious concern as it touches pun a very 
important subject of public policy in a demo- 


Council, for example, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion complained that the State Public Service 
Commission was being treated in an extremely 
casual manner. He alleged, with reference to 
the report of the Commission for the yéar 
(D586. (aly hic: reporh alould have Gene a 
for discussion so late—nearly three years after 
the close of the period to which it relates—is 
another point for a proper appreciation of 
which it would be necessary to know the date 
on which the Commission had submitted its 
report to the Government), that the recom- 
Jmendations of the Commission had been  re- 
peatedly ignored and in a large number of cases 
even no-reference-had—been_made to~it7— The 
figures which he cited in support of this 
criticism showed that during that year, 1362 
persons had been appointed without any 
reference to the Commission as against 1510 
in a regular manner (z.¢€., through the Com- 
mission) . : 

One of the fundamental postulates of 
democracy is the dispersion of authority to_ 
-create mutual checks and balances and to pre- 
vent excessive concentration of power whith 
_inevitably leads to tyranny and* dictatorship. 
The Legislature, the Executive, the Judiciary 








all cases of appointments and to abide by their 
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missions the cases of appointments and promo- 
tions or to accept their recommendations, as 
happens to be the case now, the question that 
comes to mind is whether there is at all any 
justification for maintaining the show of a 
number of costly commissions which are largely 
ineffectual. The continued refusal of the Execu- 
tive to acknowledge the proper role of the 
Publie Service Commission, in the Centre and 
in the States, brings credit neither to the Com- 
mission nor to the Government. I: indicates 
either that the Commission has miserably 
failed in the proper discharge of its duties laid 
down in the Constitution which has led the 
Executive to take upon itself the major share 
of the Commission’s task; or that the Executive, 
through the measures to side-track the Commis- 
sion, is usurping powers which do not properly 
belong to it. Whether the responsibility lies 
with the Commission, or the Executive or with 
both, the nation has cause to be equally con- 
cerned at the trend of developments because 
the Executive, being subject to various pres- 
sures and influences which do not generally 
affect the independent Public Service Com- 
mission, may fail to exhibit that sense of 
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ob, estivity and detachment in selecting candi- 
da.e3 which is essential for an efficient public 
serv.ce whose importance in a Welfare State 
‘cal hardly be exaggerated. In an impartial 
‘as:essment it is, on the other hand, impossible 
to everlook the fact that the Public Service 
Commission, in the Centre as well as in the 
States, have also not been able always to act 
uF so expectation.. When all | the | factors in this 
licated relationship between the ‘Executive 
ei _ard the Public i¢ Service Commission have been 
“taken into. 
_tke national interest. calls for the immediate 
appointment of a_ 4 high-powered committee “with 
acequate representation of. the ‘Parliament, the 
xccutive, the Commission ‘and tl the tay. public, 
tc Z0_into the ¥ working of the Public Service 
Cumission m “the C€ Centre and in ‘the, ‘States 
witn a view to Simming up the past. -experienée 
wich only could “enable futtre “policies -to—be 


fsid down on a ‘@ sounder | basis. 
trams rtnenere 
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Wcre on Law Commission’ S Report 

The discussions in the Lok Sabha on 
the demands for, grants ‘of: the Minister of 
‘Law and Home Affairs laid bare the’ vul- 
‘cezability of ‘some of the ' finding ‘of the 
‘Lew Commission. Both the Law‘ Minister 
‘aud the Hame Minister were emphatic in 
treir denial of any ‘governmental: interfer- 
‘enze in the appointment of Judges ‘andthe 
‘sti tistical support they * brought’ to ‘bear 
ipon their agreement appeared 0° ‘make 
their position impregnable. ° ‘The’: Home 
TMinister cited figures ahd’said that all the 
ceventeen Judges appointed to the Supreme 
Court since 1950 had been seélectéd: in 
accordance withthe wishés ‘of’ the Chief 
Justice of India. Of the ‘176 “Jtidges 
appointed to ‘the’ High Courts during’ that 
deriod all’ except one had ‘the approval of 
ih e Chief Justices of the Stat&s ‘¢on¢eriied. 
In one case only the Goverhmerit ‘of India 
nad accepted"the view of the Chief Justice 
32 India -in preferénce to that ‘of ‘the local 
Chief Justices. The Home Minister added 
tnat in as-many as 161 cases of appointment 
oi High -Court Judges the six. persons connec- 
tad with the matter of selection (the Chief 
Justice of the local High Court, the Chief 
Minister of the State concerned, the Gover- 
ror of that State, the Union Home Minis- 
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ter, the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Justice of India) -thad been unanimous in 
their decision. In fourteen cases ‘where 
there was a divergence of opinion the view 
ot the Chief Justice had prevailed. 

The statements of the Minister of Law 
and the Minister for Home Affairs run 
directly counter to the statement of the 
Law Commission and tend to create a 
great confusion in the public mind. If we 
are to believe the Minister’s statements it 


consideration; it. would. appear that. would either mean a sad reflection upon 


some of the present leaders of our judici- 
ary or upon the integrity of the Law Com- 
mission itself. If, as the Law Commission 
avers, the executive had interfered in the 
selection of Judges in a greater majority 
of cases and-if the Chief Justices had sub- 
mitted to such undue interference by con- 
curring with many unsatisfactory appoint- 
ments—while they had no obligation to do 
so either under the conditions of their 
service or under -their oath ‘of office, the 
people can hardly be expected to agree to 
arm such people ‘with greater powers. If, 
on the other hand, the Judges had not he- 
haved in such a_ despicable manner, the 
Law Commission’s findings in this regard 
must be regarded as highly misleading and 
would, to that extent, lose public respect 
for it. 


Levy Agitation Withdrawn 
The withdrawal of the anti-Better- 


ment Levy agitation in Punjab, following 


the implied assurance of the State Chief 
Minister that the Government would con- 
sider the grievances of the people, leads 


one to ask if the parties could not have | 


arrived at such an agreement earlier with- 
out so much strife and violence in the 
state. The fact that , the Government 


already has brought down the assessment 


from the original figure of Rs. 100 crores 
to Rs. 30 crores and has indicated its will- 
ingness to consider bringing it down still 
further would seem to indicate that the 


Government itself was by no means con- | 


vinced of the righteousness of its own 
position. The agitation which was counter- 
ed. by the strongest.police measures has 
meant the loss of several lives, direct 
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physical and financial injury to many, and 
indirect inconvenience and loss to a still 
larger number of persons. Now that both 
the parties have come to see the folly of it 
all and the agitation has been called off 
unconditionally by the organisers of the 
movement, the Government should unre- 
servdly come forward in adopting the 
speediest measures to mitigate the suffer- 
ing of the people and to remove the 
grounds of their complaint. 


Filling up the Vacuum 

The policy of filling up the vacuum, 
which was first propounded with reference to 
the Middle East, may soon be extended to the 
area of the Indian Ocean. At any rate the 
threat of such an action is contained in a 
recent article in a U.S. magazine called Navy 
written by Rear-Admiral E. M. Eller, a 
historian for the United States Navy. “The 
Indian Ocean,” the Admiral writes, “is momen- 
tarily a naval vacuum with no single or joint 
command at the ready to keep open this only 
highway to outside world . . A suitable 
naval task force in these waters would be o 
priceless value in helping to keep world peace. 
The sooner this vacuum is filled, the stronger 
will be the prospects of averting Soviet domi- 
nation of this area whose loss in the end might 
mean the loss of freedom everywhere.” 


Admiral Eller is the director of the Naval 


as conducted by a pro-Nasser group of “Free 
Officers” in the Iraqi Army But today the 
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in Singapore not unnaturally led to anxious 
thoughts in many Asian minds. The article by 
the Rear-Admiral would seem to suggest that 
American policy in this matter. is still in a 
fluid state and may, at any day, be interpreted 
to extend the purview of the various pacts 
(Baghdad Pact, SEATO Pact and other bi- 
lateral agreements) to cover the Indian -Ocean 
area also which is almost inevitably bound to 
lead to the extension of the area of inter- 
national tension. 


Iraq and U. A. R. 7 
King Feisal of Iraq was murdered with tho 


late Premier Nuri Al-Said in the revolution of 


July, 1958. This revolution was then regarded, 





conflict of ideology between Iraq and U.A.R. 


has been so acute thask dreams of friendship and_ 


at panticteertatate les 


unity Of action, one may think, have melted in- 
to is thin air. Charge and counter-charge he- 
tween Cairo and Baghdad are the main play of 
the passions of present-day Iraq ana U.A.R., 
President Nasser said in Cairoon March 11 that 
the U.A.R. would not be offended at Kassem’s 
demonstrations and insults, “because _an_3 

for the sake of a great issue like Arab Natjona- 
lism 1s & great honour.’ The President’s policy 
was to support any Arab country threatened 
with aggression and not to give Kassem and the 
Communists the chance “to sow the seeds of 











History Division in the office of -Naval dissension among us and place us within their 
Operations and his article forms part of a study zones of influence. Communist terrorism in 
by the magazine of the Indian Ocean and the Iraq against Arab Nationalisni and thé U.A.R., 
Persian Gulf areas. It may not, therefore, be and our leaders will make us more determined 
unreasonable to take his views as representa-. than ever in our mission. We shall fight and 
tive of those of a certain section of official struggle to protect our country and Arabism. 
strategy-planners. The talk of an Indian Ocean We follow an independent policy emanating 
Command has beén in the air off and on for from our country. We resisted pressure and 
the past six years. The conclusions of a bi- military pacts against the Baghdad Pact so that 
lateral naval pact between Great Britain and we should not be within spheres of influence.” 
the Union of South Africa once led to such On Mar in scus_the President 
speculations. In a statement, made sometimes attacked his opponent bitterly: “The Arab and 
later on, the Indian Prime Minister pomted Traqi people will defeat today the red dicta- 
out that the Indian Ocean was encircled by torship in Jraq as they defeated other countries 
the navies of powers who were intimately con- and armies before. Looking at Baghda We See 
nected. with various regional pacts which could a bigger terror than in the days oi Nuri Al- 
by no means, be regarded as conducive to Said.” President Nasser told the cheering 
peace and mutual understanding. The recent crowds that Colonel Abdel Salem Aref; former 
reports of the stationing of American mariners Deputy Prime Minister of Iraq, now” under _ 
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death-sentence for plotting against the regime, 
wes the real hero of the Ju , revolt. e 
ere 


igsised the Iraqi tulers af decsiving the Iraais, 
msking a mockery of Arab Nationalism and 
caled them Communist agents. He said uae 
the revolt in Mosul was directed . 


The Iraqi Government also did not remain 
inactive. 
nine members of the United Arab Republic 


On 10th March, they had expelled 
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ple headed by our leader Abdul Karim Kassem 
—Kassem, the hero of the revolution, Kasse 
of Iraq, Kassem of Syria, Kassem of Egypt, 
Kassem of all Arab countries.” — 


Without entering into the questions whether 
General Kassem is a true nationalist, whether 
lie has enough devotion to ap Unity or 
whether he is a Communist agent as termed 

y President Nasser, we cannot help supporting 
his decision on lecision on Marelr-24,—thougir much < - 


Embassy in Baghdad including the military_jrccq that Traq_hadl-decided to Wi withdraw 1701 rom 


attache, Brigadier Abdel Megied Ferid. These 
dinlomats were reported to have been kept in 
ar enclosure in the airport until a crowd of 
Communist demonstrators arrived and jeered 
trem with anti-U.A.R., slogans. The Iraqi 
Foreign Ministry on March 14, issued a state- 
nen; calling on the Government of the United 
Arab Republic to stop what it called violations 
o- the Iraqi frontier by Syrian tribesmen. This 
statement was described as without foundation 
aad charges were made by the U.A.R., that 
Traci Air Force fighters had strafed a Syrian 
vllége during the recent revolt in North Iraq. 
President Nasser in the speech on March 15, 
ir Damascuss, predicted that the revolt im 
\csal, Northern Iraq, would not be the last 
“zs long as there is a dictatorship, terrorism 
aad apostasy in Traq.” Discussing the revolu- 
tion in July he said that Kassem’s game was 
tc wait and see so that if the July, 1958 revo- 
lution succeeded, he would proclaim himself 
as the sole leader but if it had failed he would 
have proclaimed loyalty to Regent Abdel Illah 
aad Nuri Al-Said. 


But in spite of this remark about Kassem 
by Nasser, it cannot be denied that there is 
sromg support behind Kassem’s power in Iraq. 
Evidence of it are not at all rare. One can 
easily recollect that Colonel Fadhel Abbas 
Mahdawi, President of the people’s tribunal in 
Beghdad, interrupted its proceedings, on March 
&6, to shout into the microphone that the 


Fragis would deal with ‘Nasserites” and ‘their 


egents “if you try to cross one inch ito the 
Republic.” “The lot of the traitor Showwaf 
was the lot of Nuri Al-Said and such will be 
your lot,’ he warned. Colonel Mahdawi 
cenounced the Nasserites as traitors to the 
Lreb cause. He declared: “We are the sincere 
cuardians of the people and its power, the p?o- 
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the Baghdad Pact. In hiss se 
by Baghdad ~Radio~General Kassem said: 

ire a neutral country and we have no ron 
sive~intentions-against—the world’s statusa—The 
policy of our State is founded on neutrality 
which excludes its, being a party to a pact, a 
military OF aggressive block. “Our contmued 


stay in the Pact would be a perversion of our 
convictions and contrary to the feelings of the 
people, because independence and sovereignty 


are inter are inter-dependent and because the Pac’ Pact- 


_membér States might violate them in the event 
of war or aggression and effect a landing of 
their forces in our country by invoking ‘the 
‘frozen’ Baghdad Pact... . We were deter- 
mined to end this pact since Jul y 14th. We did 
truly end it. But its vestiges remained anid 
these we have now liquidated,” The Radio. 
concluded: “Iraq will maintain relations with 


all countries, especially with its ieee, 
on the basis of friendslip; equality and mutual 


benefit. 





Views on Berlin Crisis 

We give the background to the present, 
crisis in the following summaries: 

U.S.A.: In a nation-wide radio and tele- 
vision broadcast on March 17, President 
Eisenhower spoke primarily on the Berlin 
situation. He said the United States was ready 
to make “every sincere effort” to negotiate a 
German settlement, but stressed that, America 
would not abandon its rights or responsibilities 
in such negotiations. “The free nations are 
faced with three choices today in regard to. 
Berlin and Germany” he said: (1) An abdica- 
tion of allied rights, which are also responsi- 
bilities, The Soviets would prefer this, he. said,. 
but for America this would be an “unaccept- 
able’ course, He said that the United States 
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~ had no intention of abdicating its rights or of 
ceserting free peoples. (2) “The possibility of 
war.” He said that’ the free nations certainly 
did not want war, for it could mean the des- 
truction of civilization. The Soviets knew this, 
he said. (3) Negotiation while at the same 
time providing for security. “If conditions 
promise results,” he sated, “the United States 
and its allies stand ready to talk with Soviet 
representatives at any time and at any place.” 
Mr. Hisenhower said the. allies were ready to 
consider all proposals which could increase 
security and take account of the desires of the 
iree people. In any negotiation, the United 
States would not, however, abandon the people 
of Berlin, agree to any permanent division of 
Germany, permit any unilateral abrogation of 
treaty rights, or allow any undermining of the 
security of the United States and its allies, the 
President affirmed. 


 U.S.S.R.: In a Press Conference in the 
Kremlin for Soviet and foreign journalists on the 
Berlin and German situations, the Soviet Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nikita Krushchev declared on 
March 19, that Russia recognised the right of 
the Western Powers to have troops in West 
Berlin, but he thought that after 14 years a 
peace treaty should be signed. In accepting 
western ideas for a May 11 Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting, he again assured the western statesmen 
that Russia held to a peaceful settlement of the 
Berlin question by negotiation and dismissed 
any idea of an ultimatum. He declared that 
_ the Soviet proposals for a peace treaty with 
Germany and liquidation of the occupation re- 
pime in West, Berlin was an initiative ending 
the cold war. 

G.F.R.: At a Press Conference in Delhi 
Mr. Willy Brandt, the Governing Mayor of 
West Berlin said: “The case of Berlin points 
to the. greater problem, namely, the rebuilding 


. Of the unity of German statehood free from. 


foreign interference and by elimination of the 
neo-Colonialism by which East Germany has 
been subjugated.” Summing up his conclusion 
on the Berlin question, Mr. Brandt, reiterated 
the following points: (a) “The Berlin crisis is 
not an isolated case, but can and must only be 
understood in connection with the German prob- 
lem as a whole which, in itself, is part of 'the 
overall problem of European World Security; 
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(b) the Berliners want peace, but they oppose 
unilateral action, and they are absolutely aware 
that peace cannot be secured by moral capitu- 
lation; (c) The Berliners havea right to live, 
a right which is based on international law, 
recognised also by the Soviet side. This right 
to live includes free access to the city.” 


NATO Vs. The Soviets 


The New York Times, dated April 5, gave 
the following commentary on the Berlin crisis: 

The date was April 4, 1949; the 
scene, the stage of the Interdepartmental 
Auditorium in Washington. In succession 
the foreign ministers of twelve nations 
spoke briefly and put their signatures to 
a document bound in blue goatskin. The 
document ‘was the North Atlantic Treaty. 
With that instrument there came into 
being an alliance designed to meet this 
situation : 

“Russia had used the massive threat 
of the Red Army to sweep nation after 
nation into the Communist camp—the most 
recent of them Czechoslovakia the year 
before. A pivotal Western position, West 
Berlin, was under Soviet land blockade 
and was being supplied by a costly airlift. 
Postwar demobilization and economic 
instability had cut deeply into Western 
power. The hope was that the VU. 5. 
atomic bomb—then a monopoly—and the 
pledge of common action under the North 
Atlantic Treaty would deter Russia from 
further military advance.” 


Last Thursday morning, on that same 
stage in Washington, leaders of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization formally 
observed the alliance’s tenth anniversary. 
In the afternoon, behind closed doors, they 
took up urgent problems confronting them. 
In the background were these essential 
facts about the situation in which the 
alliance now stands: 

“Soviet military power has grown. 
True, .the Western position has been 
strengthened also, with West Germans 
now in the alliance and bolstering the 
European front, and with NATO’s southern 
flank extended to Greece and Turkey. 
East and West have seemed fo be locked. 
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in thermonuclear stalemate. Nevertheless 
the potential for catastrophic war—through 
racklessness or’ mischance—has multivlied. 
4nd now Russia is brandishing her tower 
Lehind a new challenge in Europe.” 

The challenge goes to the fundamen- 
tais*of Western security in Europe. It 
grows out of the Soviét demand that the 
“Vestern Big Three abandon: their military 
pesition in West Berlin and declare it a 
“free city.” Along with the demand the 
-tussians have served notice of intention 
“o turn over .to the East Germans the 
~ontrol of Western access to the city. The 
explicit threat is that if the Western 
 2cwers do not deal with the East Germans 
dut instead try to force their way 
“hrough, they will collide with the power 
of the Red Army. Soviet Premier Khrush- 
zhev has been using the threat as a lever 
70 force the West to negotiations at the 


summit, presumably in the hope bf 
=xtracting concessions under the shadow 
of war. It is now considered likely that 


summit talks will take place. 

Last Monday Mr. Khrushchev closed 
= Tound in the maneuvering toward the 
summit by accepting a Western proposal 
“or talks of foreign ministers first, in 
-reneva May 11. The note arrived while 
ninisters of the key Western nations 
nvolved—U. S., Britain, France, West 
zermany—were meeting in Washington to 
prepare for the next round. Wednesday 
evening they wound up their talks and 
-eported to their NATO partners. Yester- 
day the meetings ended with a declaration 
of united determination to stand firm in 
deZense of Western rights. 

NATO, the greatest peacetime coalition 
in history, encompassés 450,000,000 people 
who inhabit 7,800,000 square miles of the 
eerth’s surface. Together, the ffteen- 
member nations have 5,500,000 men under 
arms, including forty-six divisions allocated 
tc NATO’s joint military pool in three 
regional commands. They are pledged to 
regard an attack against one as an attack 
against all. 

West Germany was brought into the 
alliance in 1955 by the Western Big Three 
who had pressed forward with West 
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German. rearmament in the face of mount- 
ing Soviet pressure on the continent. 
NATO’s front line of defense ‘was thereby 
established along the West German border 
and the city limits of West Berlin. Thus 
the Soviet challenge on Berlin and Ger- 
many is a direct threat to NATO and the 
entire structure of Western defense. 

That is the basic stake, as Western 
officials see it, in the new round of East- 
West negotiations which will begin in 
Geneva May 11. In its note last week 
agreeing to the foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence, Moscow also accepted a Western 
stipulation that the meeting should deai 
with “questions related to Germany” in 
addition to the specific Soviet proposals, 
first, to make West Berlin a “free city,” 
and, second, to sign separate peace treaties 
with East and West Germany. The word- 
ing of the Soviet note also indicated that 
Premier Khrushchev regards the holding 
of a summit conference as a foregone con- 
clusion regardless of the outcome of the 
foreign ministers’ meeting. The note said: 

“The Soviet Government notes with 
satisfaction that at present the Western Big 
Three have reached agreement to start 
solving urgent international questions at a 
foreign ministers’ conference and a summit 
meeting ... .” 

Actually, the Western Big Three have 
not agreed unqualifiedly to go to the 
summit. In varying and somewhat ambigu- 
ous terms, each stated in its note to 
Moscow March 26 that a summit conference 
would depend on the outcome of the for- 
eign ministers’ meeting. 


U.S.-Pak. Bilateral Agreement Pp~*a-e pa 
We quote here from the American Em- 
bassy’s News Letter March d1, some facts of 
the U.K.-Pak. Bilateral Agreement: 
“Following the fall of the Royal Govern- 
ment of Iraq in mid-July of last year (that is, 
1958) the Ministerial Council of the Baghdad 
Pact met in London . . . At that meeting the 
United States, which is not a signatory to the 
Baghdad Pact but @ a member of several of 
its Committees, agreed to enter into agree- 
ments with the remaining active members of 
the Pact to assist in their security and defence, 


“pursuant to existing. congressional - autliori- 
zation.” ‘There followed a prolonged period of 
egotiation between the U:S. and Turkey, 
Iran and. Pakistan . .. . Last Thursday in 
Ankara: Ambassador Fletcher Warren. for th 
and Foreign ° Minister ~Fatin 











United States 















ssan for Pakistan and General Hassan 
_for Iran signed identical: ts 


differing only in the names of the countries in- 


volves The r f 






Tran Pabisteny’ hh @ United 
States o mcrica, 7 Slates-ot—AmCHIe, in accordance with th with the 


Constitution of the Umied States of Americ of the Unated States of America, 







gua _upon_and_ as is envisaged in th joint 












The ‘threat’ posed by this agreement was 
the dominant theme of the debate in the Lok 
Sabha on March 16. Two opposition members, 


Mir. Surendra Mahanty (Ganatantra  Pari- 
shad) and Mr. W. C. Patnaik (Ind.) de- 
nounced the pact in stronger terms. Mr. 


Mahanty warned the Government that nothing Ahmadu. Bello. the Sondana of 


prevented, America from saying at any time 
that India was controlled by international 
Communism. “This is a clear cause of black- 
mail and international bullying by the U.S.A. 
against India,” he said. Congress members, 
including Mr. Joachim Alva, Mr. D. C. 
Sharma, Mr. D. 8. Raju and Mr. Kealhika 
Singh, said that the pact was a menace to India. 
The Praja-Socialist member, Mr. Asoka Mehta, 
while calling the pact objectionable, did 
think that it had basically altered the situation’ 
In this connection we shall. also follow 


the. statement released at a press conference “an égislative Councils, formerly was 


organised by the visiting Soviet Delegation in 


é 4 
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conrction with this. agreement beeause in: spite 
of the assurances of the Government of U.S. 
this agreement is directed-not- only against the 
Soviet Union but- first of all .against the 
neighbours of Pakistan—India and  Afghanis- 
tan, 43 . eo Hnle 7 oF 


News from Africa 
ee 


6 
Africa is now in Navail, The parts = 
are the remaining Zones al colonialism . 














igeria : largest 


Brifis colonial territory, lies in Western 


(French) on the gulf of Guinea: Its area 
Will take such appropriate action, including 
So cana! aaa 


is approximately 373,250 square miles and 
population (1954) of 31,800,000. The chiet 


exports are tin palin oil, palm — kerviels, 


ides and skins, colum- 


= bite, rubber at a The Northern 
region of the huge country is the largest 


with some 17,000,000 inhabitants. Two- 
thirds of them are sce ae region 
achieved __ self-government sunday, 
March 15. At a celebation of a event on 
saturday (March. 14) her Commissioner in 
| - Abdulmaliki, _read this 
tessage fi ge from the Premier, Alhaji Sir 
Sokoto : 
would like to assure you all of our 
determination to remain within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. As a young 
nation we shall have many problems facing 


us, but we will tackle tent with courage 
and iri O_the-best-ofour ability. We 


shall want, and welcome, assistance in out 


industry and commerce, and we shall de 


cotton lint, coco 





cuit besiio_create attractive conditions tot 


not | investment,” _ 


‘_ Tanganyika: Tt is-a trust territory caine 


nistered by a Governor, with Executive 


erman East taken. the 


New Delhi on March 19: “The Government of British in 1918, the Urundi and Ruanda 


U.S. has recently concluded new 
military agreements with Pakistan, Iran 


Turkey, which are rightly considered by the Africa). 
peace-loving peoples of Asia as a néw seriots Tanganyika a 
‘threat’ to the cause of peace in -tlis region. We 


understand the anxiety of the Indian people in 
3 





bilateral districts going to Belgium, and-the Kionga 
and Triangle to Mozambique (Portuguese Bast 


It reaches from the coast 
. za 


Lake 





anza. e aréa is 362688 square ‘miles, 


‘Population -8,069,000, the majority -being -of 
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taz Bantu race. The principal products the Governor of Kenya Sir Evelyn Baring 
ere sisal, cotton, coffee, hide and skin, said: “People had—been—arrested_and_re- 
Eess-wax_and ivory. _ moyved-from—Nairobi,where_they had been 

"The appointment_in July of five un~ earning their living, without any proven 
cficial Ministers_and—the—formation_of a case_against— theni_ “Fad — iifact without 
‘Ccuncil of Ministers to replace the present being faced with any evidence.” Wives 
Bxscutive Council in Tanganyika ‘would and_ children of some_of the arrested men 
mark another major_step_in~the~progress~ had _ been left to end for themselves and 
of the territory towards eventual self ‘nt two cases worien wvho-bad heen epa een repatti- 
ecvernment.._In Dar es Salem on March ated were forced to leave their children 
i? the Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, -peltind im Nairobi without anyone ta take 
tmade an anouncement: “The position we -thé Té sSibility Yor feeding and ing_ and Jooking 
_heve now reached is one stage in a succes: after them, he said. Mr. Mboya further 
sion of stages, each of which will get us_said that the Nairobi Peoples Convention 
pearer our final goal.” After the elections, Party were based on a “frank and fearless 
z zommittee would be conducting enquiries, expression of African feelings rs_anc. 


end he would, in consultation with advi- aspirations.” The Party adhered_ to the 


gers, be considering the question of further -Prineiples_of_Democracy.~ 

edvances in the constitutional field. The outhern Rhodesia: It_lies in the 
Governor explained that these advisérs central part of Southern Africa, extending 
would include thé fivé tn-official Ministézs from’ the Transval Province northward te 


—three African, one Asian and one the Zambesi River with Portuguese East 
aropean. | Africa on the East and Portuguese West 





: Nyasaland : Nyasaland is _a_ British 


Protectorate in the Central Africa and 
situated in on the Southern and Western 
chores of Lake Nyaza and-extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi River. Its area is 
“7,404 square miles including 10,575 of 
-yater with a population of 2,600,000. Tea, 
-yaneat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are 
etitivated. | 

Mr. W. K. Chiume, a Nyasaland 
African leader who fléw secretly fo London 
iast month addressed a meeting of students: 
‘come what may, we are going to have 
srzedom and we are determined to_have 


t" ‘Federation means apartheid, and ‘out 


with Welensky’ were among the slogans.on movement 


Danners carried by the students 
gathering place, 

Kenya: Kenya is the crown colony 
abd protectorate, extends from the Indian 
“Jeean North-east to Somatilan orth 


Uganda and_South to 
area is 224,960. square 


to the 






Tanganyika. Its 
ELes 


- native. The capital is Nairobi. The main istic of the Hitler regime.” 


sroducts are coffeé, tea, céreals, sisal, dairy 
aroducts, timber and minerals. Mr. Tom 


Africa and Bechuanaland: on the West. Ti 
has an area of 150,333 square miles. Popu- 
lation is 2,480,000 including approximately 
159,000 Europeans. The country is rich in 
gold reefs and other minerals, but has 
proved to be an ideal agricultural country. 
Salisbury is the capital. A new form of 
Government was established in Rhodesia 
in October 1, 1923 with a Governor assisted 
by a Legislature which had full controt 
over internal affairs. — 

Commenting on the Government's 


Unlawful Organization Bill annotneced on 


Thursday which aims at permanently 
banning the African National Congress 


in Southern Rhodésia, the 


“Archbishop of Central Africa the Most 


Revered James Hughes in an interview 
published in the Bulawayo Chronicle said 
on MarehT4 "Iain conscience bound 
to register a public protest ....Ivam 
shocked to discover that we appear to be 
devoid -of both statesmanship and legal 


and population is 6,150,000, largely skill and must resort to methods character- 


French Cameroons: French Came- 


roons was part of the German Col 


OlOny; 


Viboya, President of the Nairobi People Kamerun im Western—Africa. It consists 


‘zonvention Party, has, in an open letter to 


of 166,489 square miles. It became an aicts- 


et 9 rn 
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nomous state and provisional trusteeship on July of 1953. His- devotion to_principle was 
April 16, 1957. Its population is 3,127,400 strikingly demonstrated on November 2, 1956, 


including several thousand Europeans. Its 
chief products are palm oil; groundnuts, 
timber, hides, cocoa and ivory. The capi- 
tal is Yaounde. © 

The _82-nation U.N eeship Com- 


mittee on March 12, voted for. the ending 
of Trusteeship and granting independence 
to French Cameroons on January 1, 1960. 


The Committee’s resolution embodies an 
amendment s sponsored by India, Ceylon 
and five other countries expressing confi- 
dence that at the earliest possible date 
after the attainment of IMdépendence, elec- 
tion would be held for the formation of a 
new assembly “which should take decisions 
regardin e establishment in their final 
form of the insti ee and inde-- 


pendent Cameroons.” | 


Secretary of State Dulles | 
a Jon Fo ster Dulles has resigned his 


post as the Secretary of State of the United 
States, due to being incapacitated by a recur- 
rence of cancer. 

Son of a Presbyterian Minister, Mr. 
Dulles comes from a family long active in 
foreign affairs. He is the third in three succes- 


sive generations of his family to serve as U.S. 
Secretary 0 ate. Dulles first came’ into the 


international picture when, as a 19-year old 
student at Princeton he accompanied his. grand- 
father to the Netherlands and served as an 
attache of the Chinese Delegation at the second 
Hague Peace Conference in 1907. At 30, 
already well-known as an international lawyer; 
he was one of five close advisers to President 
Woodrow Wilson at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference in 1919 following World War I. He 
was a member of the U.S. delegation that 
helped to establish the U.N. at Francisco, 
in 1945. An active participant in international 
affairs for 50 years and the driving force in 


U.S. foreign relations so 
as Seer tate from 1953-to 1959 

(jaties tried to find peacehi “solutions toiter- 
national problems. He represented the U.S. at 
every major international meeting unti] illness 
in 1958 restricted his activities. . He was the 
principal adviser to President Eisenhower at 
the heads-of-government meeting at Geneva in 


when he went before the IN. General Assen 
iy 0 _sonde iN: t_by_ th 








an immediate” cease-fire, Less than two years 
ater, Lebanon issued its call for assistance and 
Dulles responded without the least hesitation. 
President Eisenhower in his news-conference 
said: “J. .-. have asked him to remain as my 
consultant, and I will appoint him to some office 
that makes it possible for him to be useful 
both to the State Department and to me, 
because I think all of you know my opinion of - 
Secretary Dulles.” 


U. S.. View on Tibet 


The New York Times of April 5, gave 'the 
following comments on the Dalai Lama’s flight 
from Tibet into India: 

On the night of March 17, according 
to reports reaching the outside world last 
week, a dramatic trek began in the remote 
mountain country of Tibet. The Dalai 
(Mongol for all-embracing) Lama (priest), 
a 23-year-old Tibetan who is venerated as 
the “Living Buddha” and a god-king by 
his countrymen, fled from the capital city 
of Lhasa. With a party of some eighty 
lamas and attendants, he hiked southward 
along narrow, stony tracks, across great 
rivers and high passes, toward [India 300 
miles away. 


Chinese Communist planes searched 
for the party and on occasion Chinese 
paratroopers pursued it. But under the 
protection. of Tibet’s Khampa tribesmen, 
the Dalai Lama arrived: last week at the 
Indian frontier in the area of.Towang, 
about 500 miles . north of Calcutta. On 
Friday, Indian Prime Minister Nehru 


‘announced to a cheering Parliament that 


the Dalai Lama was safe,.in good health, 
and would be given “respectful treatment.” 

The highest land in the world, Tibet 
is a huge plateau (almost twice as large 
as Texas) between two mountain ranges, 
the Kunluns in the north and_ the 
Himalayas in the south. Its population of 
about. 1 million are mainly peasants, 
nomads and priests. Tibet is a theocracy; 


2uE 


its celigion-. is. . Lamaism, 
Buadhism, and 10 per cent of its population 


are celebated lamas who live in 3,000 
wonasteries. Its economy is pastoral; 
Tibet produces wool, woolen cloth, felt, 


yal’s hair, hides, butter cheese and dried 
rreat. Trade is mainly with India and is 
carried on through narrow Himalayan 
paszes, some of them 18,000 feet high. 

For centuries Tibet has been consicered 
a zart of China’s sphere of influence. The 
Crinese Communists are determined to 
lo-r.g this land under firm Chinese control 
for two main reasons. First, they feel they 
rezd Tibet in order to assert their power 
in Central Asia vis-a-vis Russia and India. 
cecond, they want to subjugate and com- 
ratinize the region because an autonomous 
Tizet, living in . peaceful. defiance of the 
Yig-d doctrines governing China, might 
sp-cr rebellions against Communist rule in 
ctaer discontented Chinese  territorities 
sucn as Sinkiang. 

In 1950 Chinese Communist troops 
mvaded the country and a year later 
miuced the Tibetans to sign a_ treaty in 
ry.iich (1) Tibet recognized Chinese suzer- 
erty and Peiping’s authority over its 
excernal affairs, and (2) Peiping agreed to 
~espect Tibetan autonomy and the position 
of the Dalai Lama as the supreme spiritual 
ami temporal ruler of Tibet. 

Peiping violated its part of the agree- 
ment. The Chinese Communists challenged 
“ke Dalat Lama’s authority. They sought 
“ao destroy the -centuries-old Tibetan theo- 
aracy and communize the country. More 
Eran 300,000 Chinese Communist troops 
were stationed in . Tibet. The Chinese 
established Communist schools and indoc- 
Finated the young generation: of Tibetans. 

As the Tibetan people’s bitterness 
xounted, fighting broke out. Last month 
‘+e revolts became a full-scale rebellion 
and the Dalai Lama fled. Peiping rushed 
ssoop Yeinforcemenits and planes. News 
venorts from Tibet itself have been scant 
decause of poor communications. But the 
-rinese Comrnunists told of bloody fight- 
Ye in which they killed or captured 
thousands of Tibetans. According to re- 
surts from Himalayan frontier stations on 
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an - offshoot of the Indian border, the Chinese carted off. 
thousands of Tibetans for forced labor. 


Last week: the fighting continued but 
the Chinese, vastly superior in numbers and 
equipment, were evidently in. control of 
most of the country. Premier Chou En-lai 
ordered the dissolution of the Dalai Lama’s 
Local Government of Tibet and the sub- 
stitution, of a regime headed by his rival, 
the Panchen Lama, who is regarded as a 
Communist . puppet. Nonetheless, reports 
from Indian frontier. stations said the 
Tibetan people continued to regard the 
Dalai Lama as their. sole ruler. 

The suppression of the Tibetan revolt 
cost Communist China much goodwill in 
Asia. For one thing, to every Asian nation 
with large groups of Hindus or Buddhists, 
the Dalai Lama has a special significance. 
Religion is a potent force in these nations 
and Hinduism, Buddhism and Lamaism 
are related—the Buddha himself was a 


; Hindu prince. Hindus as well as Buddhists 


revere the Buddha and the young Dalai 
Lama is, to them, a holy figure. 

In addition, there was the political 
aspect of Communist China’s moves against 
Tibet. For a decade Peiping had sought 
to cultivate the neutralist nations of Asia. 
Peiping’s approach, expressed at the 
Bandung conference in 1955 by Premier 
Chou En-lai, was this: “We people in the 
Asian and. African countries share the 
same fate and the same desires.’ Until 
recently, many Asians believed implicitly 
in the peaceful .intentions of the Chinese 
Communist regime. They excused Peiping’s 
use of force in North Korea and North 
Vietnam on the grounds that the Comm- 
unists had been “provoked” by Western 
involvement. | 

But the Asians were obviously disen- 
chanted with Peiping last week. Relations 
between Communist China and India were 
thrown in jeopardy. The Indian press at- 
tacked the Communists in bitter terms. 
Peiping countered. that the Tibetan revolt 
had been organized in the Indian border 
town of Kalimpong, with Indian help. The 
Indian Communists supported this charge. 
In New Delhi on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday Parliament angrily debated the 
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affair. The Deputy Minister for External 
Affairs, Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, said the 
Government took “very strong exception” 
to the Chinese allegation and equal excep- 
tion to the Indian Communist statements. 
When the Communist deputies rose to 
speak, the house shouted them down with 
cries of “Shame-Shame !” and charged that 
they had shown themselve to be “traitors.” 
The Dalai Lama’s Statement 

The following is the text of the state- 
ment made at Tezpur on’ April 18: 

“Tt has always been accepted that the 
Tibetan people are different from the Han 
people of China. 
a strong desire for independence on the 
part of the Tibetan - people. 
history this has been asserted on numerous 
occasions. Sometimes the Chinese Goven- 
ment has imposed its suzerainty over Tibet 
and at other times Tibet has functioned as 
an independent country. | 


“In any event, at all times, even when 
the suzerainty of China was imposed, Tibet 
remained autonomous in the control of its 
internal affairs. — , | 

“In 1951, under pressure of the 
Chinese Government, a 17-point agreement 
was made between China and Tibet. In 
that agreement the suzerainty of China 
was accepted as there was no alternative 
left to the Tibetans. But even in the 
agreement it was stated that Tibet- would 
enjoy full autonomy. Though the control 
of external affairs was to be in the hands 
of the Chinese Government, it was agreed 
that there would be no interference by the 
Chinese Government with the Tibetan re- 
ligion and customs and her internal admi- 
nistration. In fact, after the occupation of 
Tibet by the Chinese armies the Tibetan 
Government did not enjoy any measure 
of autonomy, even in internal matters, and 
the Chinese 
powers in. Tibetan affairs. 

“In 1956 a Preparatory Committee was 
set up for Tibet with the Dalai Lama.as 
Chairman and the Panchen Lama as Viee- 
Chairman and General Chang Quo-hua. as 
the representative of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. In practice, even this body had 
little power, and decisions in all important 


There has always been: 


Throughout: 


_Government exercised full | 
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bes. The Dalai Lama and his Govern- 
ment tried their best to. adhere to the 17- 
point agreement but the interference of 
the Chinese .authorities persisted. By the 
end ‘of 1955 a struggle had started in Kham 
province and .this assumed serious .propor- 
tions in 1956. In the resultant struggle 
the Chinese armed forces destroyed a large 
nrimber of monasteries. 


: “Many Lamas were killed aa a large 

number of monks and offcials were taken 
and employed on:the construction of roads 
in China, and interference in the exercise 
of religious freedom increased. 
... ““The' relations of Tibetans with China 
became openly. strained from the. early 
part.-of. February, 1959. The Dalai: Lama 
had agreed a month in advance to attend a 
cultural. show in the Chinese headquarters 
and: the date was suddenly fixed for March 
10.:: The people of Lhasa became appre- 
hensive that some harm might be done to 
the Dalai Lama and, as a result, about 
10,000 people gathered around the Dalai 
Lama’s summer palace at Norbulingka and 
physically -prevented the Dalai Lama from 
attending: the function. 

“Thereafter the people themselves 
decided to raise a bodyguard for the pro- 
tection.of the Dalai’ Lama. Large crowds 
of .Tibetans went about the = streets 
of Lhasa demonstrating against’ Chinese 
rule in Tibet. Two days later thousands 
of Tibetan. women held’ demonstrations 
protesting against the Chinese authorities. 
In spite of these- demonstrations -by the 
people, the Dalai Lama and his © Govern- 
ment endeavoured to maintain friendly re- 
lations -with the Chinese and tried to carry 
out negotations with the Chinese represen- 
tatives as to how -best to bring about peacc 
in: Tibet and assuage the. people’s arixiety. 

“While these negotiations. were being 
carried .out, ‘reinforcements arrived to 
strengthen’ the Chinese garrisons in Tibet. 
On March 17 two or three’ mortar shells 
were fired in the direction of the Norbul- 
Ingka palace. Fortunately ener shells fell 
in a nearby pond.: 

“After this the advisers eee alive | 
te_the.danger to the person of the Dalai 
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Laxa and in those difficult circumstances 
it became imperative for the Dalai Lama, 
the members of his family and his high 
officials to leave Lhasa. | 

“It was due to the loyalty and aftec- 
ticnate support of his people that the Dalai 


Lama was able to find his way through a 


route which is quite arduous. The route 
which the Dalai Lama took involved cros- 
siztg the Kyichu and Tsangpo rivers and 
meking his way through the Lhoka area, 
Yar-ung Valley and Psona Zong before 
reecning the Indian frontier at Kanzey 
Mere, near Chuhangmu. 

“On March 29, the Dalai Lama ‘sent 
tw emissaries to cross the Indo-Tibetan 
bo-cer to request the Government of India 
for permission to enter India and seek 
asrlim there. The Dalai Lama is ex- 
tremely grateful to the people and the 
Gcvernment of India for their spontaneous 
ani generous welcome as well as the asy- 
lum granted to him and his followers. 

“India and Tibet have had _ religious, 
cu.tural and trade links for over a thou- 
sanc. years, and for Tibetans it has always 
bean the land of enlightenment, having 
given birth to the Buddha. The Dalai 
Lama is deeply touched by the kind greet- 
ings extended to him on his safe arrival 
in India by Mr. Nehru and his colleagues 
in the Government of India. The ‘Dalai 
Leme has already sent a reply to this 
message of greetings. 

‘Fiver since the Dalai Lama entered Kan- 
ze~ Mane he has experienced in full measure 
th:: respect and hospitality extended to him by 
th-: people of the Kameng Frontier Division of 
th: North-East Frontier Agency and the Dalai 
Lema would like to state how the Government 
of India’s officers posted there had spared no 
effort in making his stay and journey through 
ths extremely well-administered part of India 
as comfortable as possible. 

“His country and people have passed 
th-cugh an extremely difficult, period and - all 
that the Dalai Lama wishes to say at’ the 


moment is to express his sincere regret at the 


tregedy which has overtaken Tibet and to fer- 

veatly hope that these troubles will be over 

sour without any more bloodshed. i‘ 
“As the Dalai Lama, and the spiritual 
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head of all the Buddhists in Tibet, his fote- 
most concern is the well-being of his people and 
in ensuring perpetual flourishing of his sacred 
religion and. freedom of his country. 

‘While expressing once again thankfulness 
at his safe arrival in India, the Dalai Lama 
would like to take this opportunity to commu- 
nicate to all his friends, well-wishers and de- 
votees in India and abroad his sincere gratitude - 
for the many messages of sympathy and con- 
cern with which they have flooded him.” 


The Canberra Jet Plane Incident 
New Delhi, pril"2Iv—Thte_ Defence 
Minister, Mr. V._K. Krishna Menon, re-- 


iterated in the Lok Sabha-this-evening-that—the 


shooting down of the Indian Air-—Foree_Can- 


berra jet aircraft over Pakistan on April 16 


“~wasa~“‘calétilated and wanton’ attack. 
"——"M¥- Menon said it was against all prin- 


ciples of international law and the Charter of 
the_United” Nations and in “total disregard” 


ee A aS 


_of the principle of reciprocity in relation to 


India. The Defence Minister also stated that 
the treatment_meted out to the injured crew. 
alter the Canberra was shot down was against: 
the Geneva Convention. oats 


Mr. Menon listed Pakistani violations of 
Indian air space in recent weeks. He said even 
yesterday (April 20) a Pakistani aircraft had 
penetrated some 85 miles into Indian territory 
in the: district of Hissar, “not far away from 


‘ Delhi” and added: “Indian sircraft have not 


resorted to any hostile action in spite of 
the provocation in respect of the Canberra.” 

The_Defence Monster no made a de- 
tailed statement on the subject after interrogat- 
ing the severely injured pilot and ‘the- navigator 
of the aircraft repudiated: Pakistan’s conten-- 
tion that it had warned the Indian Canberra 
before it was shot down. “Not even the (Paki- 


stan) concocted confession of our pilot con- 


tained_any reference to these alleged-warnings 
given to the aircraft,” he said. 
NNN ttt tt ee ene tncngnipint seit 


Had any such warning been given, 
according to the practicé on-a-wave-length~ 
accepted by all nations, it would have been 








as they were tuned to this wave-length. _ 


“No air station anywhere heard any such 
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stan’s claim im regard te warnings is untrue,” told (by Pakistan authorities) that “it was 
_he added" no use his saying he was off the track and 
Mr. Menon said: “No warning of any kind was over Pakistan territory owing to 
by radio or by firing tracer bullets, as alleged faulty navigation since the Prime Minister 
by Pakistan, was.at all given. Both the pilot (Nehru) and the Government of India had 
and the navigation, who have been very closely already admitted that they had been sent 
questioned by our Air authorities on this matter, out on a mission to fly over Paxistan and 
are clear on this point.” | to take photographs.” 
The first indication to the crew that any- ae ee 
ae : > , In fact, Mr. Menon said, cespite the 
thing unusual was happening was not any Ward- fact that the: navigator: was cotally ae 


iD radio or by tracer bullets, but the “rude RS BET: 
deaata tuPimepare"thecorbaaas Meused, ory after the osdnght ol 
aware of the attacking planes only after they P cee g 


re 2 nr en 6 Statement which was not read by him. 
ad_been hit, when after having seen two Mr. Menon said that Pakisten officers 


airfields on the ground and realised that 3 
they were arobabty over Pakistan, they repeatedly assured the navigator that the 
had already turned towards India . statement was only to the effect that the; 


. had come over Pakistan territory as a 

Mr. Menon stated_that_the crew during ave | 
interrogation after their return _to India had ae peak canines skates Fas 
“categorically and repeatedly” stated that their mete & which he (the navigator} had to 
flying over Pakistan territory was the result of ede h | vig India, Th 
PICTVGCT LAT Tae comply with before returning to India. The 


Mn Menon aecalled (a Pakwnatiions Oe ee 


e » Significant that neither the Pakistan autho- 
ties had admitted that the Canberra was attacked ieee ther “Pakistan Prése: hadicoc sar 


Sy more than one Pakiston fighter pane. more than one Pakistan fighter plane. It saiq anything about ‘the statement of the 
was obvious, therefore, that the ‘fighters were ; 9 . 
ee ee ~~ navigator,” he said. 

armed and the guns loaded contrary to the 
‘practice of of Air Force D planes in peacetime, The Mr. Menon said that both these airmen 


attack on the Canberra was “deliberate, planned had confirmed that they flew at a height 
and prepared,” and was made not to prevent her of 47,500 ft. The height of the plane 
ffomrfurtier penetration into Pakistan because Siven by Pakistan at first was 50,000 ft. 
the wiroratt was already turning Indiawar it was afterwards changed to 45,000 ft. 
Mr. Menon said during the interroga- This is, no doubt, intended to cover 
tion of the injured airmen, the Pakistan UP the fact that at the height of 50,000 
officers concerned appeared to have sub- ft. the Canberra could not have been 
jected them to much pressure and harass- Chased by a Sabre jet but could cnly have 
ment. “They appear to have told their been shot at by the fighters lying in wait 
victims that they were in Pakistan and for her quite deliberately. It is absurd to 
notin India and that it was better for Suggest that the Sabre jets could have 
their health if thev- confessed that they chased the Canberra for over 100 miles and 
_had_deliberately violated Pakistan territory still keep her under their control.” 
for aerial reconnaissance and photography.” Mr. Menon said that Pakistan as a 
‘The pilot had only hazy recollections ember of “the” United Nations had an 


of the whole of this period of interrogation. obligation not to_use force except in seli- 
“He remembers people continuously shout- defence _against_armed_attac ded_ 


ing at him. He remembers feeling threat- in Article 51. 

ened and harassed. He has no recollec- “Her conduct, therefore, consi a 

tion whatsoever of speaking himself or from any point of view, is in disregard or 

signing any statement at all or as alleged.” the canons, the principles and practices of 
The navigator, who was separated from intemational behaviour as well asthe 

the pilot from the moment they reached_Charter of the United Nations. It is also in 

the Pakistan military hospital, had been total disregard of the principle of recipre- 














Ore 
city in relation to India,” Mr. Menon 
declared. 


He disclosed- Aer this month sever al 


v_ olations .of Indian airspace_of_a—sinister . 


character’ had been.-made by: Pakistan air- 
c-aft, Ewen yesterday a Pakistani aircraft 
penetrated some. 85 miles into Indian 
territory in Hissar district about 75- miles 
fram Delhi. “But no hostile action was 
taken by Indian aircraft despite the: pro- 
vocation in respect of the Canberra.” - 

Mr. Menon said the photostat copy of 


the rader-tracked map could not be true: 


“This is not and, what is more, cannot bé 
tae case. The photostat: is the ‘photograph 
af merely a map .with lines ‘on‘it which 


could be drawn at any ‘time without any. 


r=ference whetever to any rader-tracking.” 
Mr. Menon said Indian ‘Air- ‘Force had’ 
‘sirict instructions not to engage -them- 
Sives in any missions or exercises which 
involve violation of Pakistan or any foreign 
territory. I have no doubt in my mind ‘that 
these instructions are strictly observed.” ‘ 
he “Defence Position — 

The Hindusthan Standard “report:* 

New Delhi, April 8.—The 
cefence debate in the Lok Sabha today evoked 
more than ordinary interest, with members urg~ 
ing the Government to reorganise the -armed 
“erces to meet the requirements of a 
modern war and to gear the ordnance 
-actories to the pecenceon oF modern 
“yeapons. 

There was criticism of wae “of defence 
rxpénditure. References were nade to’ cases ~ of 
-erruption and “scandals,” and members made 
+ clear the country was prepared to spend more 
f there-was an assurance that the money. would 
1ot “be mis-spent and that adequate © " defénce 
uwrangements on. modern lines had ‘been niade. 

Mr. ‘U. C. Patnaik: (Ind?) pointed out 
hat if instead of “camouflaged” reduction. ” “in 
sre’ defence budget, this year more“ funds ‘had 
jéen: utilised: on ameliorative schemes for “the 
forces, it would have been worthwhile “for 
the country’s - defence. 

He accused the Defence Ministry. of 
Showing little regard to Parliament -or 
financial control and said that losses worth 
Imindreds of .crores’ of rupees had been. 
incutred by .-entrusting the . task ‘sof 
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purchasing ‘defence. equipment to officials 
with a shady past, some of whom had been 
even convicted. 

Mr. Patnaik said . that nothing had 
been done-.to re-organise the armed forces 
or .to start the production of rockets and 
other modern weapons in the ordnance 
factories, although research on various 
projects had been going on for many years. 
He. pointed to the discontent among a 


“-" certain section of Army officers and said 


that 25 senior Brigadiers, known for their 


‘efficiency, had recently been superseded. 


Dr. Jayakar 

Dr. Mukund Ramrao Jayakar, a promi- 
nent figure in the public, life-of India died on 
lith last month at an age of 86. 

‘Dr. Jayakar was a student of the Bombay 
University and was a Barrister-at-Law of the 
Bombay High Court. He entered into public 
career in 1916 and became a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council seven years later. 
He was the leader of the Swaraj Party in th: 


~ Council and remained leader of the opposition 


in 1925. Dr. Jayakar was returned to the 


_ ~ Legislative Assembly in 1926 and continued to 
inconclusive 


be its member till 1980. He represented India 
at the Round Table Conference in London and 
later he was a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee. He was appointed a Judge of the 
Federal Court of India in October, 1937. He 
became a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in 1939 and continued to 
be a member till his resignation in March, 
1842. He was elected as a member of the Con- 
stifuent Assembly, but resigned early in- 1947. 
He served the Poona University as a Vice- 
eee from 1948 to 1956. 

Jayakar was a man of many talents. 
He rae a gieat love for education. In politics, 


‘ he was a moderate. 


Pandit Bidhusekhar Sastri 
~ We regret to have to announce the Seatide 
of Pandit “Bidhushekhar Shastri at the age 
of 80. — | 

A devout follower of Rabindranath Tagore, 
he spent the greatest part of his active life at 
Santiniketan, “where his profound — scholarship 
and vast learning made him a landmark. 

He was gne of our oldest and most valued 
contributors and it. is with sorrow that we 
announce the loss of this learned son of India. 


LL ST en Ae 
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THE UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
By Dr. VRAJ MOHAN SINHA, o.aA., Ph.p. 


Our Constitution framers were quite aware of tions of service. This. has been left to the 
the importance of a non-political civil service President.? At present the Commission is com- 


and hence they took proper steps to put the re- 
cruitment beyond the reach of political parties. 
At the national level we have the Union Public 
Service Commission which exercises jurisdiction 
with regard to All-India and Union Services. 
At the State-level we have the State Public 
Service Commissions which have jurisdiction 
over the State Civil Services. 

Article 315 of our Constitution provides 
ior the Union Publie Service Commission, This, 
however, is not a new innovation. Under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, the Public Ser- 
vice Commission was there to discharge, “in 
regard to recruitment and control of Public 
Services in Incia such functions as may be as- 
signed thereto by rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council.” But in spite of this pro- 
vision the Commission was not established and 
it was only in 1926 that India got the Public 
Service Commission after the Lee Commission 
had strongly pleaded for it. It was then named 
as Public Service Commission (India). When 
the Government of India Act, 1985, came into 
force it was designated as the Federal Public 
Service Commission and subsequent to the 
commencement of the Republican Constitution 
it came to be known as the Union Public Ser- 
vice Commission. Members of the Federal 
Public Service Commission automatically be- 
came members of the Union Public Service 
Commission unless they chose otherwise. As a 
temporary measure the Constitution relaxed the 
conditions regarding qualifications, terms of 
service and age of retirement. In all these 
matters they were to be governed by rules under 
which they were appointed .? | 

The Constitution satisfies itself by merely 
providing for the Commission. It does not 
specify the number of members or their condi- 


ere a 


section 96 (c). 
2. The Constitution of India, Article 378. 
4 


"<1. The Government of India Act, 1919, 


posed of 8 members including the Chai:iman 
appointed by the President. The President will 
not be free to make appointments as he is not 
free to perform any other official function. 
Thus the right of appointment, though not in 
theory, but in practice, is vested in the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet. How far the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet will act in an impar- 
tial manner in matters of appointment of the 
members of the Commission will depend upon 
the political conditions prevailing in the coun- 
try ard also on the view which they take. 
The existence of the Commission can be 
justified only if it is allowed to act impartially. 
To quote Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, “These Com- 
missions are said to be a necessity of modern 
States. These Commissions are primarily meant 
to keep appointments away from day-to-day 
politics, party preferences: and influences.” 
This object can be achieved only if the com- 
mission is fully independent of the executive 
and can afford to displease them if necessary. 
The present Commission can act more indepen- 
dently than the Federal Public Service Com- 
mission under the 1935 Act. Once appointed 
the Chairman and the members are free from 
the control of the executive. If they are to be 
removed on the grounds of misbehaviour the 
President must make a reference to the Sup- 
reme Court.6 The Supreme Court has already 
prescribed the procedure for dealing with such 
references.* On receipt of the order for enquiry 
the Registrar of the Supreme Court sends 
notice to the person concerned and also to the 
Attorney-General to appear before the court 





inne 


3. Ibid, Article 318. 

4. Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. 
TX, No. 15, 22nd August 1949, p. 560. 

5. The Constitution of India, Art. 317 
(1) 


6. Order XXXVI of the Supreme Court 
Rules, 1950.- poe ees 


ot4 


ot the fixed day. A copy of the charge-sheet is 
xiso sent to the person concerned along with the 
notice. Witnesses too may be summoned. 
nder this procedure of enquiry the President 
has little to do. 

If removal is to be affected: on ‘grounds of 
ij} being adjudged imsolvent; (ii) accepting a 
maid office; of (iii): infirmity of mind or body 
“hen reference to the Supreme Court is not 
néeded.* But none of these require any discre- 
“ion on the part of the President. These are 
elf-evident. Of course, pending the report of 
He Supreme Court the President may suspend 
-he Chairman or the member concerned. 

Such provisions were altogether missing in 
she Government of India Act, 1935. These were 

eit to the discretion of the Governor-General. 

Javiously the Commission can act more inde- 
rendently ‘under the present set-up. Though 
she President is authorised to determine the 
arms of service of the members and the Chair- 
man of the Commission, yet he cannot alter it 
so their . disadvantage during. their term of 
sffice. All this goes to show that.the executive 
fas no means of controlling them. Once in 
office they must continue for six years or until 
attainment of sixty-five years of age, ‘unless 
removed according to the proceaute outlined 
above. 

- The sotiaeeutional requirement that the 

Commission should submit an annual report to 
ike President which should be presented to the 
Parliament along with a memorandum explain- 
irg the causes of non-acceptance of the Com- 
mission’s advice’ is also’ designed to act as a 
eheck against the high-handedness of the exe- 
cutive. Cabinet will think 
ize down Commission’s advice as stich an act 
is likely to cause criticism in the Parliament, 
the press and the public. Nevertheless because 
of the present-day party solidarity of the 
Congress both inside and outside Parliament 
this is not: likely to be very effective. 

As regards the composition of the Commis- 
zion. the Constitution requires that “as nearly 
23 may be one half” shall be officials of at least 
ien years standing.” But the Commission. may 





_7. The: Constitution of India, Art 


(3). 
8. The Constitution of India, Article 318. 
-- 9, Ibid, Art. 316(1) Proviso. 7 


ia 
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be composed of any number of officials even to 
the extent of totally excluding the non-officials. 
The composition of the Commission cannot be 
challenged because ‘non-officials have been ex- 
cluded. In P. Raghunandha Rao v. State of 
Orissa and another the validity of the Orissa 
Public Service Commission was challenged be- 
cause it was composed of officials only. The 
petitioner’s contention was that when the Con- 
stitution says as nearly as one half should be 
Officials the other half must necessarily be 
composed of non-officials. The Orissa. High 
Court however held that, “As nearly as may. 
be one half” in Article 316 indicated only an 
approximation. This could not be equivalent 
to more than half. It is open to the Governor 
to appoint other members of the Commission 
from amongst officials or non-officials as. he 
pleased. In support of this view the court also 
pointed out that a suggestion to substitute 
‘not more than half” for “as nearly as may be 
one half’ was defeated. in the Constituent 
Assembly.1° This judgement -equally well 


applies in case of the Union Public Service Com-. 


mission also. However, from the above judge- 
ment it may be inferred that if less than half 
are non-officials then the composition of the 
Commission may be challenged in the Court of 
law for such an Act offends against a Constitu< 
tional requirement. 

Under the Governnient of India Act, 1935, 
the position was just as it is today. In the pro- 


visio to Clause (1) of Section 265 instead of - 


“as nearly may be one half” “at least half was 
used.” It could be very well pointed out that 
the Act has nothing to say regarding the com- 


position of the other half and as such it has 


been left to the discretion of the executive. 
Further, it could also be pointed out that “at 
least half” indicates the minimum only. It is 
not the maximum which may be more than this. 

To achieve the best result it is desirable 
that in the composition of the Commission out- 


side knowledge and the intimate knwledge of: 


the Civil Service is judiciously blended. This 
minimum of one half seems to be too much. Al- 
ready there is a feeling that our bureaucracy 
remains largely uncontrolled. If half or more 


10. P. Raghunandha Rao vs. State of 
Orissa and One - i R. , Orissa 1915, page 
113. 


THE UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


han half of the total membership goes to the 
fficials, to be further augmented by the in- 
‘lusion of the nominee of the Ministry for 
vhich recruitment is. being made,-they will be 
ible to carry the selection the way they like. 
[o avoid this two suggestions may be made. 

(i) No official be appointed as the Chair- 
nan of.the Commissien. The Chairman exer- 
‘ises great influence over his colleagues. An 
ficial acting as the Chairman makes the offi- 
al side too strong. 


(ii) Official membership be reduced ~ to 
me-third, and it be provided that in the re- 
aaining two-thirds officials will not be inclu- 
led. The suggestion that the official member- 
hip be put at one-third was also put forward 
ry the conference of the Chairman and thie 
nembers of the Union Public Service Commis- 
ion and the Chairmen of the State Public Ser- 
ice Commissions. Such a body is probably 
hé best authority to say as to which interest 
hould be represented on the Commission and 
n what proportions. 

Speaking against so overwhelming a repre- 
entation of the official: elements on the Com- 
nission a member observed in the Constituent 


issembly, “. The Government ‘Servants’ views — 


hould not be go overwhelmingly represented 
m the Public Service Commissions. While ~ it 
s necessary that we must have the advantage 
if experience of Government Servants their 
jews should not be the determining factor: m 
he selection of the candidates.” Further he 
bserved, “The longer the period a person has 
een in the Government service the more con- 
ervative he becomesand develops the whims 
nd caprices and even idiosyncracies of that 
lass. They get out of touch with thé public 
pinion and changing needs of society.”" .. .. 

The functions of the Commission have been 
etailed in the Constitution itself. These are 
nore or less the same as were prescribed under 
he Government of India Act, 1919, or the 
rovernment of India Act, 1935. The functions 
f thé Commission are advisory . The Govern- 
nent may or may not accept their recommen- 
lations. The reason for this was explained in 


he Parliament in the following words: ‘‘The 
11. Constituent Assémbly Débates, Vol. 


X, No. 15, 22nd August, 1947, p. 577. 
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danger ig that if you’ give them mandatory 
powers you set-up two Governments in a pro 
vinee and two Governments at the Centre and 
there is everything to be said against a pro- 
cedure of that kind.’?* The Commission had 
the same position under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, also. Acceptance of Commis: 
sion’s advice in other countries too is based on 
conventions only, but in certain cases ‘indirect 
statutory safeguards are provided. For in- 
stance mn England no Civil Servant is entitled 
to receive pension unless he has been appointed 
in consultation with the ‘Commission. The 
Union Public Service Conimission in their first 
report pleaded for similar safeguards in India 
too. 


The Commission conducts examination for 
recruitment to all-India and Union services and 
frames and operates schemes of joint recruit- 
ment, if requested by two or more States. Be- 
sides this the Commission is to be consulted in 
the following matters: 

(i) Method of recruitment 
. Orvil Servants and Civil posts. 
(i) Principles’ and suitability. of can- 
didates for appointment, promotion or -trans- 
fer from one service ‘to anotlier fot officers 
referred to in (i) above: 
(i1i) Disciplinary matters 
officers serving in civil capacity. 
(iv) Payment of cost of legal proceed- 
ings instituted against an officer serving in 
civil capacity for his official acts- 
(v) » Pension of officers serving in al 
capacity for pene sustained injury while on 
duty. 


(vi) Any matters referred to the Com- 
mission by the President. 

The Constitution provides 
Public Service Commission . °. . shall be 
consulted’... . . : .” The judicial opinion has 
not been uniform regarding the interpretation 
of this Clause: In 1953, the Calcutta High 
Court-in Munna Lal Tewart v. Harold Scett, 
held that the Commission must be consulted 
on ‘disciplinary matters though Acceptance 1s 
not obligatory,.t.e., if the Commission is not 


to the 


affecting 


“The Union 


12. Parlianeritary Debates, Vol. 300, Col. 
858, as quoted in Commentary on the Consti- 
tution of India by Basu, 
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scnsulted then the orders are inoperative because JII or of any officer in the armed forces of the 


3- Constitutional provision has been offended 
aut non-acceptance of advice does not affect 
ake orders.38 | 

It may however be pointed out that the 
‘Oresent Article 320(3) is just a reproduction 
ai Section 266 of the Government of India Act, 
135. In a case under that section it was held 
stat the “provisions of the Section 266 are 
directory and failure to consult the Public Ser- 
v-ce Commission before appointing Tapan 
umar Chatterji” does not invalidate the 
appointment. 14 


Later in Munnalal Tewari v. Harold Scott 
3rd Others, a division Bench of the Calcutta 
=High Court (on appeal) held that ‘Article 
320(3) appears to me to be of a dircetory nature 
“or a variety of other considerations, The first 
zs that the article itself gives the liberty to the 
>resident and the Governors to exempt them- 
3eives from its operation by regulations framed 
ar themselves. A mandate which leaves it open 
=c the mandated person to carry or not to 
xerry the mandate according to his pleasure or 
Secretion cannot be 2@ mandate properly s0- 
selled . aoa 

In view of the fact that the opinion of the 
ommission is not mandatory the consultation 
skould at least be made mandatory and the 
~anstitution should be suitably amended. 

Under the proviso to Clause (3) of Arti- 
sls 320 of the Constitution the President has 
made the Union Public Service Commission 

‘Consultation) Regulations which prescribe the 
‘allowing matters to be excluded from the ur- 
view of the Commission. 


“(a) Appointment to a Central Service. 
‘ass I, of any officer in the armed forces of 
“he Union or any cfficer who is already a 
member of any all-India service, a Central 
Bervice Class I or a Railway Service Class I. 

“(b) Appointment to a Central Service 
©.ass II of any officer from another Central 
Hervice Class IJ or from a Central Service Class 

13. Commentaries on the Constitution of 
-r.dia, by Basu, page 510. 

' 14."Matter No. 7 of 1949 Cal. (c) Quoted 
nm A.I.R., Cal., 1954, page 638. 


Union or of a Railway Service Class II. 

“(c) Appointment to a tenure post in 
Central Service, Class I or a Central Servicel 
Class II of an officer of the service of a Part 
‘A’ State, 716 


The Commission need not also be consulted 
in regard to selection where they have agreed 
to recruitment being made abroad. Generally 
speaking the Commission is not consulted in 
appointment which are likely to last for a year 
only. The exercise of this power by the Govern- 
ment has been the target of criticism by. the 
Commission.17 There have been instances of 
appointments where candidates were reasonably 
expected to hold office for more than a year. 
Often such persons held offices for periods far 
in excess of a year without any reference to the 
Commission. The office experience proves to 
be of great advantage when such candidates 
appear before the Commission along with fresh 
candidates. Regulation 4(b)1® has been inter- 
preted and used in a fashion which could have 
been never intended. The sole idea behind this 
Clause was to give the Government Depart- 
ments this latitude so that their work may not 
suffer for want of officers. Government Depart- 
ments seem to have taken the stand that they 
can retain the persons in their service for one 
year without any reference to the Commission. 
Towards the fag-end of the year they inforn 
the Commission and can later smuggle them 
into service on strength of their experience 
which they claim to have acquired. The Com- 
mission in their first report observe, “This pro- 
vision has unfortunately been invoked by 
Ministries and departments far too indiscri- 
minately.’2® This has been used as g conve- 
nient backdoor which was never intended to be. 
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415. Munnalal Tewari v. Harold Scott 
and Others. A.J.R.. Cal., 1955, page 451. 

16. Union Public Service (Consultation) 
Regulation, Regulation No. 8. 

17. First Report of the Union Public Ser- 
vice Commission, page 3. 

18. Union Public Service 
Regulation. Regulation No. 4(b). 

19. First Report of the Union Public Ser- 
vice Commission, 
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THE RATE OF CATTLE MORTALITY IN INDIA 
By Dr. P. C. BANSIL, m.A., ph.p. 


MorraLity among animals, to a large extent, 
is a function of factors like housing, tending, 
feeding, standards of sanitation and veterinary 
facilities, etc. For this very reason, a major 
portion of cattle deaths can be attributed to 
famines, floods and pestilence. But for the 
information contained in the annual adminis- 
tration reports of the Animal Husbandry 
Departments of various States, nothing defi- 
nite is known about cattle mortality or 
slaughter in the country. For having an idea 
of the mortality rate, we will have to tackle 
the problem from a number of angles. 


TREND oF CATTLE POPULATION 


Reliable cattle population data are not 
available over a long period in this country. 
The system of holding regular cattle censuses 
on an All-India basis was initiated in 1919-20 
and 8 enumerations have been held since then. 
None of these censuses covered the whole’ of 
the country at one time and even the areas of 
enumerations have not been the same in all 
eases. A brief description about the various 
cattle censuses would be of interest for tke 
purpose of their study. 

Attempts are said to have been made in the 
Moghul period to take a cattle census but it 
was only from the eighties of the nineteenth 
century that any. regular census system was 
initiated. The work was first taken up in cer- 
tain districts of the Punjab and later in Ben- 
gal and other British provinces. In most paris, 
the statistics were collected annually and in 
some cases they were of doubtful accuracy. 
They were neither collected at the same time 
nor the methods of enumeration were uniform 
throughout the country. With a vitw: to 
standardise the methods of collection and tv 
make the data comparable and more useful, 
the Government of India decided in 1916 that 
a census of cattle should be taken throughout 
British India curing the cold weather of 
1919-20 and that this census should be re- 
peated quinquennially thereafter. The first 
census was accordingly held from December 


1919 to April 1920 throughout British India.? 
The co-operation of Indian States was also 
invited and 28 of them comprising about 29 
per cent of the total area of Indian States 
joined. The second census was taken in 
1924-25, when 12 more Indian Siates partici- 
pated, bringing the total area covered to about 
38 per cent; but no census was taken in 
British Baluchistan where it was decided to do 
it decennially. In Bengal, this census was 
actually taken in i926 and in the Punjab in 
1923. Owing to settlement operations then 
going on, no census was taken in the Kamrup 
and Sibsagar districts of Assam. 

The above two censuses suffered from one 
defect in that the period of enumeration was 
too long, viz., from December to April. Large 
inter-provincial movements of cattle are 
known to take place during these months and 
the results were probably inaccurate to some 
extent for this reason, In 1928, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture recommended that 
the census should be taken simultaneously all . 
over the country in as short a period as pos- 
sible so that the results are more accurate and 
reliable. Accordingly, the third census was 
taken in January, 1930, when all the British 
Provinees and 83 Indian States joined, cover- 
ing about 50 per cent of the total area owned 
by the States. 


The fourth census was taken in January, 
1935. The provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa did ‘not participate in this census mainly 
owing to financial reasons. A large number of 
Indian States, however, participated and about 
66 per cent of their total area was covered, as 
comparcd with about 50 per cent in 1930. The 
fifth census was held in January, 1940. The 
United Provinces and Orissa could not joim 
this time but the number of Indian States 
which took part in it increased and nearly 79 
per cent of their area was covered. 
~ In the censuses of 1919-20, 1924-25 and 
1929-30, the oxen and the buffaloes were, for 


i. The census in British Baluchistan was 
taken in 1920-21, 
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purposes of enumeration, divided into four 
ercups, viz., bulls, bullocks, cows and young- 
stock. The ‘last group included animals not 
old enough for work or breeding. With ‘a view 
to. abtaining more ‘complete information, the 
fo] owing revised classification was adopted for 
the 1985 census. 
Sub-divisions used in 1935 Cattle census: 


M alés— 

-. Breeding bulls, 2.¢., entire males over 
3 years kept or used for breeding 
purposes. ° 
Working bullocks, 7.¢., bullocks and 

. uncastrated males over 3 years kept for 
work only. 

3. Bulls and bullocks over 3 years not in 

use for breeding or work. 
+. Total bulls and bullocks .. . 
Fenales— ; | — 
|. Breeding cows, 2.¢., cows over 3 years 
kept for breeding or milk production. 
2. Cows over 8 years used for work. 
;. Cows over 3 years not in use for work 
or breeding purposes. 
4+. Total cows... 
Ycung-stock— 


1. Under one year male and female. 
2 age—male and 


LD 


3. One to three years of 
female. 

a: 

4, Total young-stock. 


A slight departure from the above classi- 
fication was made by the United: Provincés*in 
suvmitting ‘its returns. Several of the Indian 
States also adhered to the old classification. 

In the 1940 census, the breeding cows were 
further sub-divided into: (i) In milk, (11) Dry 
an:l (iii) Not calved. Another feature of this 
census was that enumeration was done sepa- 


ra-ety for rural and urban areas in each dis- — 


trict. All the provinces and States participating 
in the .census did not, however, follow the new 
clessification. In. Bihar and in some of the 
States, the 1935 groups were adhered to and no 
ceisus was taken separately for urban and rural 
arzes, In some cases, viz., Bikaner State, the 
erimeration was done in 1938-39 instead of in 
1F40. errs: 

- This sixth census was taken in 1945 in 
wv hich 92 per cent of the States participated. On 


8 
i 
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the. partitioning of the.country in 1947, Sind, 
Baluchistan, N.-W.F:P., and parts of Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam were transferred to Pakistan, 
thus resulting in a large-scale transfer of both 
human and cattle population, The first official 
live-stock census for the Indian Republic was 
taken in 1951, covering 94.5 per cent of ‘the 
total area of the country. . 


The second livestock census for the Indian 
Republic and the Eighth in the All-India series 
was held in 1956. Certain improvements were 
introduced this time to obviate the defects of 
the past. The reference date for the census was 
15th April, 1956. But due to administrative and 
other difficulties, no census could be conducted 
in Orissa, West Bengal and Manipur during 
1956. These States conducted the census in 
1957. The census date for 1956 is thus for all 
the States and the Union ‘territories of India 
based on the Census Se 7 1956 and 
1957. 

From the -above: ieatieben it will be ob- 
served that livestock enumeration in India has 
not yet attained any desirable standard of 
accuracy. Frequent changes in the classifica~ 
tions, the adoption of different groupings by 
some units and participation of some areas in 
one census and non-participation in the other, 
affect the utility of figures and make compari- 
son, on all-India basis, ‘difficult. Besides, the 
data in many parts are at present ~ collected 
through village chowkidars, headmen, police- 
men, ete., and are not always free from doubts, 

Appendix ‘A’ would supply the available 
information with regard to the trend of cattle 
and buffalo population for the period 1940- 
1956. The broad idea can be. had from the 
TOU OW IRE figures: i 

TABLE 1 

Trend of Cattle aid Buffalo Population 
(im millions) : : 

Total 


Cattle Buffalo 
1940 438 . - 40 | 178 
1945 136 : 38 174 
1951 ‘155 © 44 199 
1956 159° 45 204 


This would indicate a marked increase m 
the population of both cattle and buffalo during 
the’ quinquennifim 1945-1951 as compared with 
the- preceding - or ° ‘the: succeeding ? period... -No 


AS na 


THE RATE OF CATTLE, 


Specific resaons can be found for this increase 
as even the effect of the. ban on cow slaughter 
would not have been perceptible. In case, the 
factor has had any appreciable effect the in- 
crease in the period 1951-56 would have been 
more pronounced .? 

All this would raise a number of ads 
about the comparability of. the data for the 
various years. From the brief discussion of 
various livestock census as given in the preced- 
ing pages, such a conclusion emerges: automati- 
cally. This being the case no definite conclusion 
can be drawn from this date. 

A study has, however, been made with re- 
gard to the trend of cattle ‘population : in certain 
selected areas for which census figures . .are 
available from year to year. oe below sup- 
plies this information: | 


Tas 
Trend of Cattle and Buffalo population mM 
certain selected areas 
(in millions) 


Census oe we ‘Index of 
year Cattle Buffalo cattle with 
| tt 1920 as 100 
1920 60:8 °° 19.8 100 
1925 60.3 21.1 99 
1930 62.2 22.0 102 
1935 - 64.4°- 23.4 - 106 
1940 60.4 24.4 . 99 
1945 59.7 22.7 98 
1951 65. I 2471 107 
Ajmer, Bhopal, mlieoue Coorg, Delhi, 


Hyderabad, Kashmir, Madras, Mysore, Pun- 
jab(1), Travancore-Cochin and Webs 
** “Source: ee on the M arketing of Cattle, 


The Index of cattle ae with 1920 
as 100 came down to 98 after 25 years in 1945. 
In the first year’ of the war—i940—it stood at 
99. It went up to 107 in the year 1951.. This 
means that cattle mortality plus slaughter 
during the 25 years (1920-45) was just equal 
to births so that there was no net addition to 
the population. The decline in the population 
by 2 points during 1940-45. may be attributed 
to war during which a large number of. cattle 
were slaughtered for the’ foreign forces. This is 
apparent from the Table below: 


2. This .is because ban on. cow iangnter 
came only after partition in August, 1947, and 
it can be reasonably ..assumed. " that it would 
have taken. a few. years more, seh it coule 
have been properly implemented... a 


MORTALITY IN INDIA 


2m 


TABLE 3 
Number and percentage Cattle hee: 
for miktary purposes 


Year. . Number  Percentag>” 
i 3 - slaughtered to total 

1940 | 47,885 .023 

1941. 73,024 .035 

1942 2,22,417 107 

1943 2,65,396 .128 © 

1944. 1,883,974 .088 

1945 (9 months) 1,42,110 068X017 


Source: Report of the Cattle Preservation and 
Development Committee, page 31. 


Here again the possible reasons for the in- 
crease cannot be ascertained. As already stated 
it cannot be attributed to the ban on ecw 
slaughter. If this is natural increase, we do not 
find any specific reasons for it. May be that 
we have been having some frequent increases 2r 
decreases due to the complexity of a number of 
factors. Practically no cattle improveme1t 
work has been done in the past which mig it 
possibly have brought any radical changes in 
their birth and death rates in the country. 

Looked at from a long-term point, it can 
be assumed that our cattle population has been 
more or less stationary. If so it would follew 
from this that birth rates among the cattle have 
been more or less equal to death rates. Let “1s 


-. then examine the position about birth rate. 


Brera RATE 

Calves below one year: We lave alreacy 
seen that our cattle census data suffers from a 
Number of. limitations. Any conclusion derived 
from this can thus be considered as only tenta- 
tive. Table 4 summarises the available in- 
formation with regard to the total cattle popu- 
lation between the various age-groups up to the 
year 1951. Such a break-up for 1956 is not yet 
available. 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of Cattle population in India, 
between various age ‘groups 
(in millions) 


Pre-partition India © Indies 

1935 1940 1945 1951 

Age Popu-. Popu-- Popu- Popu- 
lation lation lation latior. 

saul lyear 21 20 21. 19 
, (13) (13), .2+ (43). =. (12) 


28e 
l-a 3 years 27 25 22 43) 
(17) (17) (14) (18) 
3 ~c above 114 105 113 118 
(70) (70) (78) (7) 
Total 162 150 156 162 
(100) (100) (100) (100) 
.V5ie: Figures in parenthesis are percentages 
to total. 


This brings out a very interesting point. 
Tke total young-stock under one year (both 
méles and females) were near about 20 million 
or 15 per cent of total cattle at the various 
ceLsuses. This can reasonably be taken as the 
miimum annual addition to the cattle popu- 
latica of the country. Actual birth rate would, 
however, be more than this because the figure 
of [3 per cent excludes all deaths of calves 
be ow one year, it being only those who were 
livirg at the time of the census. The actual 
nuccber would obviously be more than this. 

Cows kept for breeding: Some idea about 
birth rates can also be formulated from the 
podulation of cows kept for breeding and their 
average calving interval. Table 5 gives deiails 
about cows kept for breeding and their ne 
age to the total population. 


TABLE 5 
Cows kept for Breeding during various 
Censuses 
(in thousands) . 
Tctal cattle 1940 1945 1951. 1956 
>opulation 137929 135960 155239 158650 
Ccus over 3 
ears kept 
‘cr breeding 
ar milk 48988 40275 46373 47248 
(3) In mk — 7007 18960 20095 
fn) Dry & not 
calved — 23268 27413 27153 
Percentage of 
2i1 29.5 29.62 29.87 29.78 


This again shows a remarkable uniformity 
in the sense that cows kept for breeding con- 
stituted roughly 30 per cent of the total cattle 
panpiation from vensus to census. Assuming 
that this ratio between cows kept for breeding 
amd the total cattle population might have 


® 
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remained constant during the previous years, 
and that every cow calves on an average every 
second year,? there were annually 20 million 
additions to the total cattle population or a 
birth rate of 13 per cent. 

Incicentally this figure is also the same as 
we got on the basis of calves below oMe year. 
Here also, it may be a, little underestimate 
because the calvirg interval of two y*ars 
assumed by us may not be true as an average 
for all the cows kept for breeding. If the actual 
average (for which we have no data to com- 
pute) is, say even 20 months instead of 24, 
there can be assumed a corre:ponding increase 
in the birth rate. 

If, therefore, the two assumptions, 1.e., 


(a) every cow over 3 years kept for 
breeding calves on an average after 
every two years, 

(b) there is no net addition to cattle 


population or change in the perccnt- 
age of cows over three years kept for 
breeding, 
are correct, birth rate among the cattle can be 
taken as 13 per cent. 
The study so far thus fixes in a way the 
lower limit of birth rates among cattle at 13 
per cent. 


DratH RATES 


Trere are also some independent indicators 
like the average life-span and production of 
cattle hides which can give an idea of mortality 
rates among the cattle. It may be pointed out 
that nothing definite can be said even here. This 
is because the data about these factors also are 
inadequate and unreliable. 


‘ 

3. According to Dr. [. D. Mantra- 
murthi cows cOme on heat in temperate 
climates about 3 weeks after calving and every 
three weeks after that until they conceive. 
But in India, in the case of indigenous cows, 
they vary from three weeks to a year or more 
after calving and their period are very irre- 
gular.—Milk Symposium, p. 31. 

Since a large number of the existing Indian 
cows are poor in health and are of low breeds, 
the dry period in their case invariably extends 
to a year or more, 


] 
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AVERAGE Lire-Span orf CATTLE 


The average life.of a cattle in India has 
been computed at 5 to 6 years. This would in 
other words mean that the total cattle would 
replace themselves in a period of about 6 years. 
Annual additions as well as mortality on this 
basis also would be about 16 per cent. 

As there is no scientific basis for fixing 
the average life of cattle at 6 years, it is quite 
possible that it may be a little more or less 
than this figure. Normal life of quite a healthy 
cattle is about 10 to 12 years and majority of 
our cattle are not healthy. Besides this the 
incidence of calf mortality is also quite large. 
The average of 6 ycars would under the circum- 
stances seem to be quite fair. The higher limit 


of cattle mortality may thus be assumed as 16. 


to 17 per cent. This has been taken as the 
higher limit because the average span of 6 
years can be considered as the minimum. The 
number of cattle that may be dying every year 
on this basis works out to roughly 25 million. 
With our assumption of births as equal to 
deaths, annual births can also be consid<red as 
near about this figure, which may seem tc be 
quite reasonable according to our previous cal- 
culations. | 


ANNUAL PRopuUCTION. of Kips 


Oxen type or cattle hides, that is hides of 
cows, bullocks, bulls and calves, are different 
from those of buffaloes and are called kips in 
trade. If some accurate estimate of the annual 
availability of kips can be made, it can give 
us a fairly accurate idea of cattle mortality 
rates in the country. 


4. J. A. Voelcker (Report on the Im- 
provement of Indian Agriculture, p. 113) esti- 
mated that “60 million cattle die or are 
slaughtered annually in India.” This statement 
would obviously seem to be far from correct. 
The life-span would work out to hardly 3 years 
on this basis which is not correct. Maybe, he 
was referring to total live-stock. The total 
number of cattle deaths at the close of the last 
century, when he was writing cannot be so high. 
The total cattle population can be considered 
as near about the present levels. But the 
general health of the cattle must be strong 
because of better pastures and open spaces. 


~ 


ww 
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Such hides can be divided into two cate- 
gories—fallen or slaughtered. In the. case of 
slaughter, the data available are sufficiently 
reliable. Some discrepancies may, however, be 
there to fallen hides because cattle are also 
slaughtered outside the slaughter houses. But 
a rough idea about the number of cattle 
slaughtered annually can be formed. The pro- 
duction of fallen hides is directly related to the 
number of animals which die every year through 
disease or other causes, Deaths are recorded 
only in the case of certain diseases and the 
figures are far from complete. The Report on 
the Marketing of Hides after tapping all the 
possible sources of information have come to 
certain conclusions. Appendix ‘B’ gives the 
number of hides for the year 1948. Since we 
have already taken cattle population as con- 
stant over a period of time, the year of survcy 
would be more or less immaterial, The table 
below summarises the available information 
for the years 1943 as well as 1948. 


Annual Production of Hides in India 
(in millions) 





1943 1948 
Fallen Slaughtered Total Total 
Kips 14.7 5.3 20 14.2 
7 (11.4) (10.1) 
Buffalo 4.4 1.3 5.7 4.8 


(12) (11.5) 
Note: Figures in parenthesis represent percentage 
to the total eattle and buffalo popu- 
lations respectively. 
Source: Reports on the Marketing of Hides and 
Skins (1st and the 2nd Edition) . 


In most of the Western countries, where all 
the uneconomic cattle are slaughtered, the pro- 
portion of hides produced (or the number of 
animals annually killed) to the total cattle 
population is quite appreciable. In Italy ard 
USA, for instance, it is as high as 44.6 and 
44.4 per cent respectively. But it is the lowest 
in Africa with 9.2 per cent of the total.5 The 
pre-partition estimate for India is 11.5 per cent 
and the 1948 figures indicate that it was 10.1 
per cent, 

These 11 to 12 per cent figures for India are 
decidedly the lowest limit. The number of 


S. Bawa: 


5. H. Livestock Products, 
ICAR, p. 10. 
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fall-n hides is only based on collections made 
by zither individuals or some other agencies. 
The question of this estimate being an ex- 
age-rated one is, all the same, the remotest. On 
the other hand, there is clear evidence of its 
heitg an underestimate. The table below sum- 
marises the findings of a survey conducted in 


U2. 


’ records of deaths 


Fo. of Skins and Hides Produced in U.P... 
(in thousands) 
Fallen Slaughtered Total 


Bucfalo hides 370 190 560 
Kip (eow hides) 1126 480 1600 
Toial hides 1490 670. 2160 
Sheep skins 130 450 580 
@oat skins 400 1400 1800 
Total skins *° 530 1850 2380 


@orrce: Report of the Anumal Husbandry Re- 
organisation Committee, United Pro- 
wince, 1947, page 73. 


The total number of kips produced in U.P. 
eomes to 1,600 thousands as against the Market- 
ing Directorate estimate of 1,148 thousands 
(Appendix ‘B’). This would indicate that U.P. 
figares are an underestimate to the extent of 
nearly 25 per cent. It is very difficult to say 
thet All-India figures are also biased to the 
same extent. But even if they are raised by say 
20 per cent; the lower limit of cattle mortality 
comes to near about the previous figure of 13 
pe cent. 

Mortauiry Rats 

The scattered ds well as incomplete data 
aralysed above give some broad indications 
akout cattle mortality rates. The lower limit 
or the basis of this discussion can be fixed at 
lz per cent and the highest one at about 17 
per cent. Taking the mean of these two figures, 
W3 can reasonably assume that the rate of 
cettle mortality in India is approximately 15 
per cent. 

This can be further split up into various 
ecuses that aye responsible for the total 
mortality: | 


" Causes of ‘Mortality: Mortality among 
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cattle may be divided into the followimg four 
classes: 

(a) Contagious diseases. 

(b}) Other diseases and accidents. 

(c) Calf mortality. 

{d) Normal deaths. 

Contagious Diseases: Veterinary depart- 
ments of various State governments maintain 
due to contagious diseases 
like rinderpest, halmorrhagic septicaemia, black 
quarter, and anthrax, etc. The available in- 
formation for the period 1928-1938 is sum- 
marised below:® 


Cattle Mortality due to Contagious Diseases 
Reported mortality No. of preventive 


from contagious diseases inoculations 
Year (lakhs) (lakhs) 
1928-29 3.7 19.0 
1929-30 4.2 20.3 
1930-31 3.2 15.1 
1931-32 2.7 15.8 
1932-338 3.0 17.3 
1933-34 2.9 22.3 
1934-35 2.2 24.4 
1935-36 2.3 31.4 
1936-37 2.8 44.4, 
1987-38 2.4 48.5 


With the total cattle population of 156 
million, and quite meghgible’ veterinary ser- 
vices, there is every possibility that the reported 
mortality may be much less than the actual 
fisures. Rinderpest from among all the epi- 
demics is the most fatal. It is said to be always 
present in some parts of the country and has 


- waves of virulence’ from time to time which 


take three to four years to reach their crest.® 
Madras and U.P. where reported coverage 1s 
comparatively better, mortality due to conta- 
gious diseases is of the order of 1.6 to 2 per 
thousand. This would seem:to be quite a small. 


6. Reéport on the Marketing of Hides, 
p. 6. 

7. It was reported that India spends only 
4 anna per annum per cattle, on matters relat- 
ing to animal husbandry or cattle welfare, com- 
pared with more than Re. 1 per head in other 
countries like the USA—Hide Report, p. 17... 

8. G. §.°Priolkar: Problems of Cattle. 
Insurance, p.. 77. . oo. 
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figure as compared with the total deaths and 
obviously an underestimate. This can possibly 
be attributed to the absence of any regular 
agency for maintaining such records. Jt is very 
difficult to have a precise idea of actual mortal- 
ity due to contagious diseases. Assuming that 
only 25 per cent of such deaths are reported, 
cattle mortality due to this factor may be of 
the order of 1 per cent. 


No. of Cattle Slaughtered: Cattle are 


slaughtered both inside and outside the slaughter - 


houses. As already pointed out while reliable 
information is available with regard to the 
number of cattle slanghtcred imside the 
slaughter houses, nothing is known for those 
‘slaughtered in unauthorised slaughter houses or 
outside. It is quite possible that the number of 
cattle slaughtered has fallen after partition. 
Most of the animals slaughtered have no doubt 
been those which were old and unserviceable. 
Big cities like Madras, Calcutta and Bombay, 
have, all the same, been responsible for an in- 
discriminate slaughter of useful animals of all 
ages. Milch cattle after they are dry are sent 
to slaughter houses as they are wNeconomical 
to maintain ‘during dry periods. 

The estimated number of cattle and buffalo, 
slaughtered before the Second World War was 
about § to 4 millions? out of which roughly one 
million were buffaloes. The position has 
changed a little after partition and the esti- 
mated figure of cattle and buffalo slaughtered 
for the year 1948 was nearly 2.5 millions.1° Of 
this, 0.6 million were buffaloes. Cattle 
slaughter on this basis comes to about 1.4 
per cent.. Latest estimates for cattle slaughter 
place it at 0.9 per cent!! and 1.4 per cent for 
buffaloes, Availbale information in this case is 
given in Appendix ‘C’. Even if there is some 
little possibility for underestimation, cattle 
slaughter can beetaken as nearly 1 per cent. 


CaLF Morralrry 


-« 


A large number of cattle die when they 
are quite young. Calf mortality could have 





9. Report on the Marketing of Cattle, 
1944, p. 19. 

dO. Cattle Report, 1956, px 24. 

11. Report on the Marketing of Meat, 
1956, p. 22. 
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easily been worked out if life tables for cattle 
were available. It was only from 1935 that 


‘cattle population was divided into the following 


classifications: 

B. Youngstock— 

Under one year. 
One to 3 years. 

b. Cows over three years— 
In milk. 

Dry. 
Not calved. 
For work. 
Others. 

c. Bulls over 3 years— 
Kept for breeding. 
Work. 

Others, 


Data in this respect are also not available 


for the whole of the country from comparable 


areas. Available information in this regard has 
already been given in Table 4. 


_In the year 1985, youngstock population 
under one year was 21 millions and between one 
and 3 years 26.5 millions. Assuming that 
during z each of the previous two years calves 

elow one year numbered 21 millions, young- 
stock population between one and 3 years should 
have been 42 millidns. The difference of 15.5 
millions (42-26.5) obviously represents deaths 
and slaughters. When the total slaughter among 
cattle has been estimated at 1 per cent, the one 
for youngstock may ‘be considered as quite 
negligible. The loss of 15.5 millions of young- 
stock during a two-year period or an annual 
loss of the order of 7.8 millions can, under the 
circumstances, be attributed to deaths. It is 
possible that some of the youngstock under one 
year might have also died by the census time. 
If births and deaths are taken at 15 per cent as 
already conéluded, the total number of annual 
births for a cattle population of the order of 
160 would be around 24 million. This would 
mean that premature calf deaths at the time 
of the census can be computed around 3 mil- 
lions. In other words, annual calf deaths were 
10.8 or about 11 millions. 

When from a total of 24 millions, calf 
deaths are calculated at 11 millions, on percent- 
age basis, 1b would work out to 7 per cent from 
a total mortality rate of 15 per cent, 


_ = a ee 
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NATURAL DEATHS 


Total cattle mortality. as a whole has been 
comruted above at 15 per cent. Of this, 9 
per cent is the share of slaughter, contagious 
diseases and calf mortality. Normal deaths 
wou:i accordingly be 6 per cent. 

~{ 6 per cent is taken as the normal death 
rate the average span of life of a normal 
healthy cattle will be about 16 years. A number 
of cattle have been observed . to live in the 
courcry to this age. On this ground also, this 
woulz seem to be correct. 

} 


CONCLUSION 


i 
On the basis of this preliminary data, the 


folloving position can be summed up: 
t 


Mortality due to— Percentage 
slaughters ; 1 
zontazious diseases 1 
ealf mortality ss o 7 
normal deaths a2 - 6 


Total 


This would bring to focus very interesting 
poirts about the future cattle policy in the 
councry. Contagious diseases, we have got to 
check, because they are a heavy toll on our 
precious and useful eattle. With all the cattle 
impavement programmes, calf mortality is also 
sure to be recuced appreciably. It is, quite 
possible that cattle-owners may not pay due 
attextion to the upbringing of calves as is the 
ease at present. Still with the improvement in 
the ‘ralth of the mother, some of them are sure 
to survive. Even if calf mortality is reduced by 


1.5 fo 2 per cent and another 0.5 per cent are . 


saver fram contagious diseases, cattle popula- 
tion will start increasing at an annual rate of 
abou 2 per cent. Cattle population in 1956 
was 759 millions. In a period of 20 vears, 7.e., 
by 1976, it will go up to nearly 236 million 
heacs or an absolute increase of 48.4 per cent. 
If so, this is going to upset all our future plans. 











12, . Incidentally Priolkar (op. cit., p. 47) 
has elso given the same figure for normal 
deat"s. He has, of course, not adduced any 
reaso-s for it, 


= 
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What the future of India needs is an im- 
provement in the quality of our cattle and not 
in quantity. The only possible solution under 
the circumstances would be to increase slaught- 
ers from the existing 1 per cent to at least 3 or 
even 4 per cent. May be that this is against our 

sentiments. But what cannot be enred Las got 
to be endured. There does not seem to be any 
other escape in the larger interest of the nation.* 


APPENDIX A 


Cattle and Buffalo Population 


1956 1951 1945 1940 


Total Cattle 158650a 155239 135960* 137929 


1. Miles over 3 years 64867 61804 52274b 54186 
Gi) Breeding 437 646 543 
(ii) Working 62475 568475 52132 
(ii) Others 1955 2683 2050 
' 2. Female over 3 years 49893 49873 43361c 438673 
: (i) Breeding 472'8 46373 40275 
(a) in milk 20095 18660 17007 
(b) dry and not 
calved 97153 27413 23268 - 
(if) Working 1837 2314 «1646 
(iii) Others 808 186 715 
8. Young steck 43803 48581 37324 40070 
Total buffaloes 44916d 48401 40593* 40125 
(1) Males over 3 
years 6506 67€8 8748e §399 
(i) Breeding 331 306 271 
(ii) Working §953 6027 5159 
Gi) Others 222 465 260 
(2) Female over 3 
years 29335 2°850 19928f. 19199 
(i) Breeding 2°669 21003 
(a) in milk 11811 10216 10648 
(b) dry and not 
calved 9858 10787 8566 
(i) Working 42} 559 396 
(ii) Others 215 “297 192 
(3) Young stock 16072 14752 14916 15827 


Nore: Data for 1945 and 1940 are not comparable as 
the number of participant States in the two 
censuses was not uniform. 
a. Includes 86200 for which details are net available. 
* Includes one thousand for which deta-ts are not 
available, 


This represents the personal views of 
the author. 
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b. Includes 594 thousands for which details are not Madhya Bharat §.81 1.05 6.86 
available. Madras 29.20 57.55 86.75 
Cc. se 725 thousands for which details are not Mysore 7 99 12.36 19.88 
vailable., ; ~ 
d. Includes 1760 for which detaIs are not available. es oe ne oe 
e. Includes 28 thousands for which details are not es 4.31 6.7% aoe 
available. Punjab 6.93 1.95 8.88 
f. Includes 126 thousands for which details are not Rajasthan 16.85 13.76 30.61 
available. Saurashtra 3.64 5.72 0.36 
Travancore-Cochin 1.40 1.89 3.23 
APPENDIX B Uttar Pradesh 36.48 14.96 51.44 
Annual Production of Skins in India (1951)* Vindhya Pradesh 2.97 0.83 3.80 
(Production in lakhs) West Bengal 14.14 2.26 16.40 
State Goat skina Sheep skins Tota] Others** 1.56 0.88 2.44 
Ajmer 1.26 0.76 2.02 a a 
Assam 1.82 0.04 1.86 Total 212.94 155.04 367.98 
Bhar 18.19 3.16 21.35 * Report on the Marketing Skins in India (2nd 
Bembay 31.85 23.35 e599 Ed:tion), Directorate of Marketing and Inspection, 
Delhi 2.99 0.98 3.97 Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
Himachal Pradesh 1.38 1.54 2.92 India. 
Hyderabad 11.50 5.21 16.71 ** Comprising Andaman and Nicobar, Bhopal, 
Jammu and Kashmir 3.35 3.06 6.41 Bilaspur; Coorg, Kutch, Manipur, as and Tripura 
Madhya Pradesh 10.25 1.69 11.94 States, - 
APPENDIX C 
Number of Cattle Slaughtered Inside and Outside re Houses in India, 1949 
Cattle Buffalo 
Inside Outside Inside Outside 
State slaughter slaughter Total slaughter slaughter Total 
house house heuse house 
Assam sa 29,281 * 9928) a 3,000 3,000 
Bihar 45,649 189,716 °° 285,865 13,348 37,088 50,380 
Bombay 115,702 49,258 165,600 47,055 7,635 54,690 
Delhi int 
Himachal Pradesh eee ree tah es re os 
Hyderabad 66,140 21,712 87,852 7,340 45 11,885 
Kashmir sas ; ae 
Madhya Bharat vow aud bt ee cad ae 
Madhya Pradesh 42.605 1,420 44,025 7,050 2 7,350 
Madras 89,929 317,071 407,000 22,772 100,228 123,000 
Mysore ies Sats ey See ee 
Orissa ie 32,077 32,077 1,196 1,126 
Pepsu coe Ss - one 
Punjab ¥% eis Sag? “4 ls oaa ee 
Rajasthan 5,475 5,475 365 365 
Saurashtra aes wine a ees oes me 
Travancore-Cochin 3,552 8,952 12,504 1,221 1,876 3,088 
Uttar Pradesh 56,585 56,585 202,106 75,846 278,042 
Vindhya Pradesh Sretene pate ee wee oer eee 
West Bengal 111,131 68,934 180,085 22,527 $35 23, 462 
Others* 13,180 13,180 3,381 4250 7,631 
Total 536,768 | 732,361 1269,129 827,246 236,773 564,019 
* Ineludes Ajmer, Bhopal, Bilaspur, Coorg, Kutch, Manipur, Sikkim and Tripura States. 








Source:R-port on the Marketing of Meat in India, 1956, 
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APPENDIX D 
Annual Death Rates of Animals at Different Ages 


(Average death rate per 1000 animals) 


Age in years Bulls and =. Cows Calves He-buffaloes  She-buffaloes 
bullocks 
Below 1 oe he 263.2 ae. oh 
1 84.5 ee 
a raters 2 OER —“t«—C Ce ee 
3 60.9 85.9 ne 149.3 , 8.2 
4 60.9 85.9 ee 149.3 83.2 
5 60.9 85.9 bee 198.7 74.9 
6 41.0 $4.1 sors 198.7 74.9 
7 26.6 94.1 wae 151.8 88.6 
8° 26.6 126.0 eres 151.8 88.6 
9 above 128.6 174.4 164.4 186.4 
Birth Rates for Cows and Buffaloes at 
Different Ages 
Age of ‘Cows Buffaloes 
animal No. of calves No. of calves 
per 100 cows per 100 buffaloes 
3 ' 27.82 20.15 
4, 40.04 
5 44.59 52.000 
€h 45.50 
7 } 44.98 
g 46.02 "36.66 
9 and above 16.90 21.19 


Source: Second Report on tha Poona Schédules of the 
National Sample Survey, 1950-51, p. 76. 
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ENDS AND MEANS INPLANNING 


By SURESH RAM > thank 





The country is now in the middle from Rs. 342.35 — 


(rather, the latter half) of the Second Five- 
Year Plan. Naturally, they have begun to 
think of the Third Plan. But unlike the 
First Plan, the course of the second has 
not been a bed of roses. It has developed 
some serious trends which have directly 
provoked anxious thinking and indirectly 
pointed to the need of discussing afresh 
the vitai question of our ends or aims in 
planning as also the no less vital one of the 
means of realising those ends. Specially: 
so, because the problem of people’s co- 
operation remains as baffling as ever. It 
should be an object of positive concern 
why common man, the lay citizen of 
India, is not yet coming forward to lend 
his shoulder to the planning-wheel. 

The First Plan began with the objec- 
tive of economic and social planning, in 
order to “canalise the idealism and the 
constructive wages of the community into 
new lines of activity.” Planning was re- 
garded as the “purposive adaptation of 
resources to social ends.” Its significance 
was to be judged “not merely by the 
results that were expected to materialise 
by the end of the plan-period, but by the 
inew trends it sets up in the direction of 
ordered growth.” Further, it held that 
people’s “support and co-operation were 
the real sanctions behind the Plan.” 

The actual working of the First Plan, 
however, has, in one essential respect, wz., 
reduction of inequalities in income and 
wealth and a more even distribution of 
economic power, yielded not very flatter- 
ing results. Sri Vaikunth Lal Mehta, 
“former Finance Minister of Bombay and 
President of the All India Khadi and vil- 
lage Industries’ Commission writes in the 
December 1957 issue of Khadi Gramuduog 
as follows: 

‘During the period of the #irst Plan, 
the national income is shown to have risen 


yer 


Rs. 500.54 crores, 
giving an increase of Rupees Hundred 
crores approximately. Looking at income- 
tax statistics, we find that the taxable in- 
come have increased during the period 
from Rs. 342.35 crores to Rs. 500.54 crores. 
that is, by a little over Rs. 150 crores. Hf 
the inerease in the taxable incomes is 
more than the rise in the aggrega*e national 
incomes, the presumption is that non- 
taxed incomes have gone down corzespond- 
ingly. This may mean that those below 
the taxable limits are now actually worse 
off than they were at the commencement 
of the Plan period, a fact reflected in the 
diminution of the per capita national 
income, at current. prices, from Rs. 265 to 
RS..g02., 

Obviously and certainly, this could 
not be the intention of the planners. These 
horrible consequences have emarated in 
spite of themselves. But the Indian masses 
with thousands of years of experience 
have an instinctive genius to read the 
writing on the wall and to recognise their 
well-wishers or friends. Little wonder, 
they did not feel it worthwhile to rise to 
the vague expectations of the planners. 

The Second Five-Year Plan started 
under very happy auspices. It had before 


it the clearly-defined. objective of “achiev- 


ing the socialist pattern of society”—which 
means that the “basic criterion for deter- 
mining the lines of advance must not be 
private profit but social gain, and that the 
pattern of development and the structure 
of socio-economic relations should be so 
planned that they result not only in appre- 
ciable increases in national income and 
employment but also in greater equality 
in incomes and wealth.” It points out 
that in the process of reducing inequali- 
ties no damage should be done to the “pro- 
ductive system as would jeopardise the 
task of development itself,-or imperil -the 


@ 
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.ery processes of democratic change which 
i. is the objective of policy to strengthen. 
Or the other hand, regard for democratic 
ancl orderly change cannot be allowed to 
kecome a_ sanction for existing of new 
ic2quities.” The Plan envisaged “an in- 
cr2ase in national income of about 25 per 
ce=2 over a period of five years and of pro- 
riing employment opportunities to ten 
ts =welve million persons.” 


Very laudable things indeed! 


But in the second year itself the 
sccond Plan got into doldrums. In a re- 
cent study, Sri Asoka Mehta, than whom 
ihere is no greater, except perhaps the 
“rrme Minister, admirer, expert and ex- 
pcrent of Indian planning, says: 

“In that year the Government’s sav- 
ngs dropped to a fraction of the previous 
vecr, and loans and small savings received 
1 2oor response—the Plan was kept afloat 
<7 deficit financing to the order of 70 per 
2 srt and external assistance of 15 per cent. 
-r 1958-59, voluntary savings show buoy- 
aney, but the Government has entered the 
srase of dissaving !” 

Neither the resources position is en- 
souraging. To quote Mehta again: 

“The sterling balances with the Re- 
sezve Bank have come down from Rs. 746 
crores at the beginning of the Second Plan 
(and Rs. 1750 at the end of the last War) 
to Rs .180 crores (and that with a last War) 
to Rs. 180 crores (and that with a crawal 
exiivalent to Rs. 95 crores from the IMF). 
—he total deficit in the foreign exchange 
azcount will be nearer to Rs. 2,000 crores 
than to Rs. 1,100 crores, as was estimated 
when the Plan was drawn up. That 
rizans that nearly a third (82%) of the 
Flan outlay will come from foreign loans 
623%) and running down of our foreign 


telances (9%). In the First Plan the 
comparative figure was Rs. 190 crores 
=7e).” 3 : 


As regards the terms of trade, he says: 


“India’s favourable terms of trade 
ctring the First Plan resulted in a gain of 
Es. 325 crores. During the Second Plan, 
ix. the First two years, the gains dropped 
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to Rs. 18 crores and a loss of seven crores, 
respectively. 

‘Deficit financing for the first three 
years (1956-59) amounts to Rs. 917 crores 
or 37.4% of the Plan outlay during the 
period. During the remaining two years 
of the Plan, external assistance is expected 
to contribute Rs. 642 crores, deficit finan- 
cing between Rs. 200 to 300 crores, anda 
budgetary financing between Rs. 300 crores 
and budgetary resources Rs. 900 crores (of 
which over Rs. 600 crores will be from 
loans and savings).” 


The layman is likely to be lost in these 
bewildering figures. But he understands 
one thing—daily prices of the goods ha 
consumes. And in this sphere there has 
been a rise of 15 per cent during 1956-59 
as against a decline of 7 per cent during 
the period of the First Plan. 

Taxation also seems to know no 
bounds. Whereas the additional taxation 
in the First Plan amounted to Rs. 276.8 
crores (Rs. 60.4 crores direct and Rs. 216.4 
crores indirect), in the three years of the 
Second Plan, it has already feached 
Rs. 453.3 crores (Rs. 53.7 crores direct and 
Rs. 398.6 crores indirect). Even the huge 
taxations over and above the target set in 
the Plan has contributed little to the 
prosecution of the Plan. It has been ab- 
sorbed in other channels. In its “Apprai- 
sal and Prospects,” the Planning Commis- 
sion itself observes: : 


“All this tax effort has, however, not 
provided resources for the Plan. A large 
part of it has been absorbed by other 
demands: defence, non-development ex- 
penditure and development expenditure 
outside the Plan. This means that despite 
the improvement in tax-receipts by 
Rs. 500 crores over the original Plan target, 
the revenue resources available for finan- 
cing the Centre’s Plan outlays are expect- 
ed to show an improvement only Rs. 45 
crores as compared to the plan estimate.” 


Further, external assistance is also 
going to cost us a lot. The loans have to 
be repaid. An idea of the repayment 
position up éo 1967-68 can be had from the 
picture computed by a financial journal. 


é 





Dr. Radhakrishnan going round an exhibition of Modern Czechoslovak Gi 
New Delhi 





- 
Sri V. K. Krishna Menon, in conversation with Mr. Willy Brandt, governing 
Mayor of West Berlin 
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Prime Minister inaugurating 





a seminar on Architecture organised. by the 
Lalit Kala Akademi 





The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, watching a group of paratroopers 
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ENDS AND MEANS IN PLANNING 


It is as follows (the figures being. in crores 
of rupees): 


Year Capital Interest Total 
repayment 
1957-58 9. 42 3.06 12.48 
1958-59 11.88 11.03 22.91 
1959-60 21.02 23.37 44.39 
1960-61 76.92 33.78 110.70 
1961-62 107.70 42.42 150.12 
1962-63 98.79 35.50 134.29 
1963-64 59.91 41.54 101.45 
1964-65 56.36 30.73 87.09 / 
1965-66 54.76 28,28 83.04 
1966-67 62.88 25.53 88.41 
1967-68 . 62.38 22.35 $4.73 
Such stupendous commitments show 


how the ‘country’s resources have been 
mortgaged and what a tremendous pressure 
is this all going to put on our planning and 
development. This is why that the ex- 
perts are never tired of (nor feel any 


qualms of conscience) telling us that taxa- 


tion is bound to go higher and consumer 
is foredoomed to pay more. Over and 
above, the rate of the inevitable growth’ of 
population has belied the Plan estimates. 
Under such awful conditions the gloomy 
future is anybody’s prophecy. 

The natural question poses itself: 
How is.it that, except for the upper strata, 
planning is not able to do the promised 
good or bridge the avowed gulfs? The 
reason is not far to seek. If we compare 
the Plan to a vessel containing our pros- 
perity and wealth, it is easy to see that 
there are three big holes which do not 
allow anything to stay. They are: (i) 
An annual expenditure of about Rs. 300 
crores on defence, (ii) of about Rs. 200 
crores as the 5.6 million employees of the 
Central and State Governments and local 
bodies, and (iii) of about Rs. 100 crores on 
import of food. With these three serious 
liabilities, it is not surprising that the 
common man is unable to derive any ad- 
vantage from planning or feel its glow. 

The mounting expenditure on defence 
also indicates that say.what*we may, our 


socialistic pattern has its ultimate faith in . 


6 
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arms for its survival. No doukt we arc a 
sovereign. Republic and a democrz.ic 
nation. Yet our Democracy requires s'_p- 
ports in the form of arms for its maint -n- 
ance. And as is with all armed naticas, 
the more we spend on defence the mre 
insecure we feel (for those whom we bh :id 
as our adversary also raise up their for ‘es 
accordingly). 

In spite of more production of goc is, 
we find that there is not only a rise in 
defence budget but also an increase in ‘he 
number of suits in our taluka and dist ict 
courts as also of appeals in the Supre ac 
and High Courts. This only shows t_at 
mutual relations between the people ire 
getting less cordial and more bitter. Nay, 
distrust is aggravating. Besides, par y- 
politics is further embittering feelings cad 
throwing salt over injury. In this e¢ n- 
nection it may be stated that almost in 1] 
advanced or -developed countries of ‘ne 
West, crime is on the increase. The grea er 
the prosperity and the higher the litera:y, 
the more the crime. A sort, of emptin:ss 
marks their life and they seem to suf ex 
from want of direction. If riches ¢1d 
wealth could provide the key to prosperi-y, 
people of USA. U.K, or USSR. world 
have been the happiest on earth. Eut 
they are not. There is a fear in their exes” 


which warps the even tencr of thir 
course. 

This brings us to the fundamen al 
problems of ends or aims in planni::g. 


There is nothing wrong with socialisn. 
The Second Five-Year Plan has w:tll 
placed the four principal objectives befcre 
Les 


(a) A sizeable increase in nation al 
income so as to raise the level af 
living in the country ; 

(o) Rapid industrialisation with par 1- 
cular emphasis on the develrc >- 

‘ment of basic and heavy ind: s- 
tries; Pg 

(c) A large expansion of employme it 
opportunities; and 

(d) A reduction of inequalities in i1- 
come and wealth and a more ev n 
distribution -of economic power. 


eo 
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‘But this is not enough. It may have 
contrary reactions. True, an increase in 
the. level of living is welcome. But what 
absut the level of life? Socialistic pat- 
term may provide one ‘with a job, but what 
abxut one’s relationship with the neigh- 
bour? A progress which does not induce 
us t share our neighbour’s weal and woe 
mey do more harm than good. Planning 
mey indeed make us well-fed animals, but 
wkat about the human element within us? 
lf cnly the animal spirit develops, entire 
_ progress many prove to be satanic. 

et us beware of this unfortunate 
trerd in pianning and development. It 
wotid be suicidal to copy the nations of 
the West or the Hast. .We have to evolve 
our own method according to our genius. 

Take for instance, production. LEvery- 
beiy is eager for more production. But 
le us not forget that production for pro- 
fit is the basis of capitalism. Likewise, 
proauction for consumption or for the 
Stave is socialism or communism. But 
wat is desirable is that the production 
shyuald be tor the neighbour. This is what 
Manatma Gandhi called the Swadeshi 
dcetrine and .over which he was never 
tired of stressing. 

The same is true for labour and 
wealth. In capitalism, labour is done: by 
ike labourer while the wealth produced 
gces to the owner. in socialism or com- 
munism, labour is done by the labourer 
while the wealth produced goes to the 
Sete. But what is required is that labour 
sLculd be done by all and the wealth pro- 
diced should also go to all. It is a wrong 
d vision making some people do labour 
and labour and letting others enjoy the 
fruit in the name of State or management. 

The context will positively change 
when the production would be for the 
neighbour and all would take to labour. 
L-utual relationship will be transformed. 
The gulf between heads and hands would 
mg. More cordiality and greater sanctity 
vill niark our mutual life. Co-living will 


prcsper. , 
Besides, service would then become 
raal_ service. Today it is like a maid- 


servant in the palace of Dame Power. 
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Service looks to Power for patronage, help 
and even guidance. This is why ‘there is 
not much of efficacy, honesty or substance 
in our service. Little wonder it does not 
impress the people at all. Whence it does 
not behove us to accuse the public of not 
co-operating with us or of not recognising 
our ‘services.’ . 

It needs little reflection to state that if 
the present trend of development conti- 
nues, we shall be creating more problems 
than solving them. Production and bitter- 
ness would grow side by side. Growth in» 
the latter is bound to affect the former. 
We shall be nowhere. 

The contention that profit or money is 
the only incentive to work is horribly 
absurd. Had this been so, there would be 
nothing what we know as. civilisation. . 
Surely Kabir, Tuslidas, Nanak, Gyandeva 
Nammalwar, Virgil or Goethe would then 
have written no work. Nor would Archi- 
medes, Newton, or Einstein have made 
any discovery. We would have neither 
sciences nor arts, nor literatures. The 
fact is that profit or self-interest is a very 
minor factor in one’s life. The major 
factor everywhere is love and compassion. 
It should. be the object of planning tc 
awaken and encourage these human feel- 
ings and values. : 

Doubtless, U.S.A. or U.K., U.S.S.R. or 
China have not had this human aspect be- 
fore them in their planning. Need we 
copy them? While some say, it is the 
fittest who can survive, others hold that 
we should live and let live. No, we. must 
adopt the third course: Live in order to 
let live. Co-living should be the guiding 


‘principle of our life. 


And because co-living is not the pur- 
pose behind our planning we have to 
resort to arms and greater arms and the 
gulf between mental work and manual 
labour knows no abatement. Call ita 
Welfare State, socialism, communism or 
fascism, they are birds of the same feather. 
For, they all worship at the same shrine 
of Armed Power. Our India is also caught 
in this vicious circle. We command 
neither the fesources nor the know-how of 
the instruments of defence, which means 
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we would have to toe the line of either of 
the two power-blocs. For, the question 
is not of the quantity of arms with us but 
of their quality. Marshal Petain had pro- 
mised France to fight Germany to the last 
drop of the last Frenchman. But he surren- 
dered and not a drop, was shed. Why? 
Simply because the quality of the then 
French arms was inferior to that of the 
German ones. Likewise, Japan lay pro- 
strate berore America because the former 
had no Atom bomb. Surely, in no foresee- 
able future shall India be able to afford to 
build up arms as those with USA. or 
US.S.R. With inferior arms, we _ shall 
have to play second fiddle to either of 
them. That means subservience. 

Hence if we have to save our planning 
and make it really effective we must 
gather courage to turn a leaf. Instead of 
following the ‘advanced’ nations in the 


circular groove, let us make a right about’ 


turn and adopt the new course. That is, 
non-violence should be the guiding factor 
of our planning and development. This 
.view is also gaining ground in the West. 
In his remarkable book, Defence wm _ the 
Nuclear age, Sir Stephen King-Hall, the 
well-known British Commander and war- 
expert, has categorically stated : 

“I have come round to the view that 
on the facts known to me and after endea- 
vouring tc assess the relative dangers of 
the risks inseparable from our present 
defence pclicy and those which seem to 
arise from the adoption of the alternative 
policy, I sapport the idea of changing the 
basis of our defence sirategy from one of 
violence tc one of non-violence.” 

This must open our eyes. A recourse 
to militarisation and its natural corollaries, 
centralisation and industrialisation, is no 
solution of our ills, nor a reliable defender 
of our Rerublic and planning. If India is 
to live, she must not imitate U.S.A., U-K., 
U.S.S.R., or China or any other power and 
must blaze her own trail. 

It is orly then that the problem of co- 
operation ill be really met with. Even 
our Prime Minister has begun to feel its 
lack. Ina recent message te the. Kurw- 
kshetra morthly, he says: 


i 


“ft regret to say that the Commur. ‘ty 
Development Movement has only v-ry 
partially succeeded. Why is it so? Wiy? 
I think that the only. way to get a respouse 
is to trust the peasant and give him pov er 
and authority to go ahead. The argumni 
is used: that. he does not kndw  enow h. 
That is why ‘we may not give him “1 
power and the authority. 

“But this is fundamentally a wreag 
argument ... . Essentially authority aid 
power must be given to the people in tie 
villages.” : 

This issue of response or co-operation 
is very ticklish. In fact, co-operation, b i 
Icve, should never be demanded. Bez n 
tc co-operate and you will be co-operai 4 
with. That is the natural law and no tozic 
or temptations can alter it. But that 1:- 
quires descending from the Ivory Tower 3 
authority, and power and a willingness 9 
identify with the lowliest and _ the lc t. 
And our unwillingness to quit the tow-r 
has landed us into awful misery and to t-y 
ridiculous solutions of serious problems. 

.-Take for example, population. T.:e 
more the merrier. For every mouth coms 
blessed with two hands. To us, on te 
other hand, the blessing is becoming a 
curse because we know not how to empl«. 
hands in useful productive work. Neel 
less to state that any encouragement ‘f 
artificial birth-control is destined to dem >- 
ralise the whole nation of ours. Tic 
illustration of France is a pointer: Tie 
same France which preached Fraternit . 
Lizerty and Equality to the world, has n:t 
known a stable Government for years ar.J 
is now the helpless victim of a militai, 
dictatorship. The reason of this tragec- 
lies more in the emotional disintegratio > 
of her people than in any other econom:: 
or political excuse. Experts have advisc | 
our Government to levy a tax on birt 
and to legalise abortion. There could no 


be a more scientific device to ruin OL 
mothers and sisters and thus the »who' » 
family. ” 


Instead of going to the root of th 
prcblem we deal it on the surface. Wh 
does not know that the greater the povert™ 
in a community, the larger the rise in it” 


# 
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povulation? Happy and prosperous families 
do not generally tend to increase in num- 
ber much.: The situation calls for an 
immxediate adoption of such means as can 
promise these millions: work and _ food. 
Denying the same to them in the name of 
incustrial revolution and nuclear progress 
is koth criminal and unhuman. 

<igain, what are we doing to help a 
mir. lead a life of self-restraint? Is it not 
a lect that in spite of all advance, the 
wcrzan’s moral status, specially in the eyes 
of the male brute, is going low and lower? 
Otr sensational films and high-pressured 


advertisements depict her, not as a respect- - 


fu. person equal to ourselves but as an 
okject of lust to be possessed and want 
oriy treated like any other market article. 
TLe progress towards “nudism,” regarded 
as 2 sign of advancement is an undoubted 
return to barbarism. And yet it is hailed 
at wivilisation’. True, but of the nomadic 
veriaty! 
| Our unique experts have little know- 
ledse of the Indian environment and 
tracition. Any figment of 
and they would like to impose it on us. 
Welt, why blame thm? They don’t impose. 
Tizy only suggest. It is our Government 
vliich accepts their recommedations and 
if res it down the people. 


And it does so by the dint of law. It 
a pears as if the whole edifice of socialistic 
~sern can be built by law. No’ sacrifice, 
mr) fellaw-feeling, no voluntary sharing is 
In sight. Oh! if law or power could bring 
aocrut a revolution or establish a certain 
ricde of society, the world would have 
ke=n different altogether and the wielders 
cf legal might would have given it their 
cnzrished shape. Let us not forget the old 
<dage that law is an ass and that it can 
make a horse reach the pond but can’t 
peur water down its 
ncching to do with co-sharing, , 
the cream of culture and life. 


throat. Law has 
which is 


~ 
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It is high time, therefore, that we re- 
decide our ends in planning. Objectives 
like the following should have a definite 
place in our planning: 


(i) Unilateral disarmament and resolve 
fo disband all arms within the shortest, 
time; ‘ 

(ii) Development of the feeling of co- 
living and readiness to share mutual Sor- 
rows and joys; 

(iii) Gradual decrease in the number 
of the Police and the staff in various 
offices; 

(iv) Positive bridging of the gulf be- 
tween mental and manual labour, etc., etc. 

It is only such objectives as these that 
can make our plan real and evoke the 
desired response in the people. And once 
we have the above ends in view, the means 
to reach the same are easy and clear: 


(i) Abolition of private ownership in 
land or property; 

(ii) Decentralisation of power from 

the top and its essential concentra~ 

tion at the village level; 

Generation of self-reliance in the 

people with regard to their basic 

necessities like fooding, clothing 

and housing; 

(iv) Resort to collective non-violent 
defence in case of internal oo 
or external aggression. 


(iii) 


‘ 

All this may sound odd. Certainly it 

is not in the line of what is called fashion. 
It involves a radical departure from our 
current socio-economic values. It also 
means going against the popular current. 
But both the call of science and that of 
modern life necessitate the launching of 
some such step and rephasing our ends 
and means accordingly. Perhaps this is 
the only way to save our people, our 


country and also this earth. 





THE EMANCIPATION OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
By Pror. HARIDAS MUKHERJEE, m.a. 


Historical scholarship as embodied at 
the present moment in the learned bodies 
and Universities in India is vitiated by 
some: fundamental fallacies. First, it is 
believed almost as an axiom that for a 
scientific study of the past a_ suificient 
chronological gap is not only desirable but 
indispensable. Time, it is argued, can 
reveal the whole view of a thing or situ- 
ation only when the heat and passion of 
contemporary politics have subsided. Just 
as the view of the mountain can be best 
obtained only from a distance, so the true 
import of the past can be correctly under- 
stood by posterity alone. But a detached 
view of things does not necessarily result 
from a mere chronological gap; it is the 
outcome of careful mental training and 
intellectual discipline. An untrained mind, 
swayed by conservative instincts or racial 
pride, is often found revelling in the fancied 
greatness of his race in antique times; but 
at the same time instances are not wanting 
When even the contemporary study of 
stirring events has stood the test of time. 
The classical example: is furnished by the 
work of Thucydides, the first scientific 
historian of the world. The works of 
Benoy Sarkar on the current problems 
and politics also verify the truth of the 
contention. Evidently, the chief determin- 
aut in the situation-is not the time factor 
but the intellectual and emotional qualities 
of the researcher himself, his integrity 
and ability to look at things in a spirit of 
scientific detachment. But this truth is 
hardly appreciated by the general run of 
historical scholars. 

Secondly, labouring under this long- 
cherished delusion, historical researchers 
in our country seldom undertake or are 
encouraged by their official guides to 
undertake the more:recent phases of: our 
national development for thee purposes of 
serious historical study. Many factors 


.the 


discourage such an academic’ ventur>. 
The path is perilous. Sources of inform - 
tion are not to be found collected and co-- 
centrated in one or two protected places :1 
Government Archives or Recoil 
Rooms, but lie for the most part scattere t 
as widely and extensively as the Book ft 
Nature. Hence a proper scientific researc 2 
into a more recent historical phase is moe 
painstaking, troublesome and _ difficu t. 
The withholding of State papers and doc"- 
ments by Government, generally as a priu- 
ciple, from a researcher into tne rece:.t 
past renders the problem of research ail 
the more difficult. The worker in th. t 
case has to gather up material from con- 
temporary literature, including journa-s 
and newspapers, from the diaries, memoi’s 
and letters of persons having direct exp>:- 
rience of the .period or the movement coz- 
cerned, from the published and unpublisl.- 
ed records and writings of eye-witness: s 
to the scene, and from personal interviev s 
or correspondence with the surv:ving bar i 
of workers and leaders in that particulcr 
phase of the national evolution. Of tle 
immense value of these unofficial sources 
the orthodox or traditional researcn 
scholars have remained as yet unconscious. 
Persons with influence and standing in 
our academic world have often complainci 
that in our country no proper or adequa‘e 
arrangement has been made by Gover - 
ment for the collection and preservation « f 
old Records (and by Records they invar - 
ably mean Government Records), bit 
even these wise men have not yet fet 
clearly and sufficiently the supreme signif - 
cance of careful collection and preserv: - 
tion of non-official source material for ov- 
modern ‘national’ history. Even Pa be 
organs of resurgent Indian nf&tionalisri 


such as New India, Sandhya, Yugantar <s 
well as Bande Mataram (of which §1 
Aurobindo was the guiding spirit) ar> 
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perishing from cold neglect. True, at the 
present moment a few stray copies of Bipin 
Cisndra’s New India are to be found in 
tre National Library, but they cover the 
years 1901-1902 when it was essentially an 
orgen oi moderate politics. 
N2« India became one of the most articulate 
voices of revolutionary nationalism in the 
lend, and of this strenuous epoch there is 
no{ even a single copy at present either in 
ike National Library or any research 
institute of Calcutta. The 
Sanitya Parishad of Calcutta preserves at 
p-csent a few stray copies of the old 
Yujantar weekly, the organ of revolution- 
a-y terrorism of the Swadeshi Era, but 
they are too few in number. But not a 
smzle copy of Sandhya or Bande Mataram 
is to be found at present in the public 
institutions of Calcutta, whether Govern- 
ment or non-Government. Even the old 
issnes of the Dawn which was once a 
powerful organ of non-political culcure- 
rationalism have also virtually vanished. 

It is indeed a pity that no honest 
o> bold attempt has yet been initiated by 
tae Government to recover these extremely 
rrecious journals from the possibility of 
recmanent destruction. Research scholars 
of the orthodox type with their limited 
’ intellectual charities have also often gone to 
tae length of doubting the unique imovort- 
anze of these journals in the growth of 
mcdern Bengal, nay, India as a whole. The 
greservation of Government Records is 
Cesirable by all means, but to ignore the 
rezessity and importance of this non- 
cficial source-material for our new 
rational history is not only blindness but 
rhilistinism. A. careful study of the 
C-cvernment Records is undoubtedly essen- 
tal to a proper understanding of the offi- 
cel view of things in relation to a public 
raovement, but for the history of a national 
riovement the nationalist organs, repre- 
senting the views of the people, are far 
wricre important than the Government 
Eecordt_ This little bit of reality is very 
cf-en lost sight of by our official gurus in 
Listorical research (‘orthodox researchers’ 
cs they call themselves with a sort of 
tr-umph), and it is they who impart the 
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same sort of intellectual blindness to the 
pupils working with them. From genera- 
tion to generation this bias is transmitted 
and the life of the kept-up fiction is 
prolonged. But a challenge to this old 
delusion is long over-due. 

The history of a subject nation is not 
made up of the pious and impious doings 
of the foreign race ruling over it, but is 
revealed more truly in the hopes and 
endeavours, trials and struggle of the 
people. The temper of a national move- 
ment is best reflected in the best organs of 
the struggling people, not in the secret 
orders or repressive circulars issued by 
Government from time to time. The his- 
tory of a foreign Government in a subject 
land is essentially differen: from the story 
of the subiect people itself. Even half-a 
century ago Rabindranath Tagore could see 
the correctness of this proposition in his 
purity of vision, and so pleaded for the 
necessity of rewriting our history from the 
Indian point of view. But his appeal has 
to a large extent gone in vain. Even to- 
day, fifty years on, the orthodox historical 
researchers have not been able to outgrow 
the old habit of seeking illumination on 
our national history mainly from the offi- 
cial source. Exclusive or predominant reli- 
ance on Government Records, howsoever 
meritorious on other grounds ‘or whatever 
be the nature of their authenticity, will 
never enable us to feel the beat in the 
heart of the nation, particularly in a sub- 
ject land as India was circumstanced. 
The sooner the older generation of scholars 
are purged of their old-fashioned ways of 
thinking and get oriented to a more sober 
and realistic approach to the problem of 
historical research, the better for them as 
well as for the country. 

Finally, it requires to be remembered 
that the senior scholars, themselves being 
interested and also perhaps being experts 
in their special fields of study, quite under- 
standably discourage their students from 
taking up such subjects as lie ‘beyond 
their extremely narrow fields of interest. If 
in spite of all this official discouragement, 
an ambitiots young scholar, animated by 
the spirit of free thinking, ventures to 
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tread an unbeaten path, he will be at once 
dubbed a misdirected enthusiast. or a horse 
on the wrong track, not because he is 
actually wasting his energies in vain pur- 
suits, but simply because he has dared to 
assert his individuality by breaking open a 
new line of research. Uncritical belief in 
authority or unquestioned loyalty to tradi- 
tion is the irreducible minimum that is 
normally expected by the academic seniors 
of their junior partners and collaborators. 
Free thinking is discouraged, and any 
sceptical disbelief in authority or tradition 
is viewed with suspicion and jealousy. 
Vested interests operate not only in the 
social, economic or political fields, but are 
also mightily in evidence in the realm of 
arts and letters, even in the matter of eva- 
luating a man’s real scholarship and lite- 
rary contributions. Innocent young. scho- 
lars working under these old-fashioned 
guides, each representing a vested interest 
of his own, can hardly expect the material 
fulfilment*of their research dreams or 
promotion in service if their studies and 
investigations do not fit in with the set 
pattern which is only a form of intellectual 
ingenuity and nothing more. The Romanist 
spirit of papal infallibility is not yet dead 
in the modern world. Its survival is to be 
clearly seen even today in the realm of 
moral and intellectual values. Themselves 
the products of a mechanical and stereo- 
typed system of education in which 
cramming is encouraged, both  con- 
sciously and unconsciously, and in which 
the industry in compilation is mistaken 
for originality and profundity, the intellec- 
tual high-brows cannot, as a rule, tolerate 
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the spirit of unbending independence of th: 
low-brows who question the validity oi 
the fixed grooves of thinking. And this is 
precisely the chief reason why a creative 
genius like Benoy Sarkar was thought so 
little of by many of the demi-gods of our 
academic world. As he clearly stood heact 
and shoulders over most of his contempo- 
raries, he incurred their displeasure, jeal- 


ousy and hatred. This alone exylains the . 


entire omission of his name from. Chapters 
VIE and VIIE of Hundred Years of the 
Umversity of Calcutta (Vol. I, January, 1957; 
which deal in part with the researches anc 
publications of the University teachers 
and scholars during ‘the long period from 
1924 to 1956. Unable to carzy on re- 
searches into modern developments, the 
orthodox scholars have often’ conveniently 
taken shelter in the untenable theory that 
the events of the distant past alone consti- 
tute the worthy themes of histor:cal study 
and reflection. A scholar who has specia- 
lised in Ancient Indian History and Culture 
generally considers the researcher into the 
Modern History to be inferior to him and 


viee versa, Another scholar who is an expert 


in the Medieval Periods of Indian History, 
will treat. the work of both these classes as 
pitifully insignificant compared tc his own 
creation, while all of them will join in a 
chorus in crying down that researcher as 
a crank who has dared to carry cn studies 
and investigations into Eur-Amerizan deve- 


lopments. Such wilful blindness and lack 
of tolerance and respect for che other 
man’s deeds are things most damaging 


to the sanctity and: purity of the intellec- 
tual world. 
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GENESIS OF nee PARTITION OF BENGAL aoe 


By ‘Dr. P. C. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Professor of International Affairs, Jadavpur University 


Y7ss the Partition of Bengal in 1905 moti- 
' yaved by administrative considerations or by 
potical reasons? Was it just a “measure of 
#dministrative redistribution,’ as Valentine 
Ckirol asserted, or was it a sinister design to 
cizb the growing political conscicusness of 
Bengal? 

Opinions have widely differed on this ques- 
ticn. By and large, British historians and pub- 
Leists have maintained the view that the parti- 
non of Bengal was conceived and carried 
‘through to promote administrative efficiency. 
3v and large, Indian politicians and publicists 
eve held the contrary opinion that the’ motive 
xehind the partition was political rather than 
iCmninistvative that what Lord Curzon and the 
_ 3ritish Government really wanted to achieve 
- ¥as to weaken and break the political life of 
Bengal under the cover of administrative im- 
srovement, 

It is true that official discussion was going 
on since 1892 for some sort of administrative 
redistribution between Bengal and Assam. A 
proposal was mooted in that year to transfer. to 
Assam the South Lushai. hills and the Chitta- 
zong division “as soon as the settlement ques- 
tions there had been completed.” There was not 
much of a difference of opinion regarding the 
transfer of the Lushai hills, but on the question 
of the transfer of the Chittagong division offi- 
c.al views seemed to be sharply divided. 


In January, 1896, the Government of India ° 


referred the question to the Governments of 
Bengal and Assam for opinion. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal sent its reply on the 13th of 
August, but along with the reply it forwarded 
a number of memorials, addressed to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India by the residents 
cf Chattagong, Noakhali and Tipperah; and by 
the British Indian Association, the Indian Asso- 
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1. Home Department letter, 


dated 18th 
January, 1896. : 


~ 


ciation and the East Bengal Association pro- 
testing against the proposed change. 

In January, 1897, Mr. (later Sir) Henry 
Cotton, who had succeeded Sir William Ward as 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam for two 
months, was asked to give his opinion on this 
debated question; and in one of the ablest 
minutes ever written on the subject, Cotton ex- 
pressed himself unequivocally and unreservedly 


“against the proposed transfer of the Chittagong 
division to.Assam. “He maintained that the 


administration in Assam was not so advanced 
as in Bengal, that the constitutional privileges 
exercised in Bengal are unknown in Assam; that 
self-ggvernment was not on the same footing in 
Assam as in Bengal; that the deprivation of the 
franchise for the election of a member in the 
Bengal Council would be a serious matter, and 
afford a just cause for complaint on the part 
of the electing public; that the loss of super- 
vision of the Board of Revenue and the High 
Court would be a retrograde and mischievous 
depafture; and that the work of the Bengal 
Government would not be ‘seriously lightened 
by the transfer of Chittagong, whose capital * 
was in every sense Calcutta, and which would, 
therefore, lose by its transfer to Assam, with 
which it was not homogeneous.” 


Sir James Westland, who had served in 
Bengal and been for a short time Chief Com- 
missionar of Assam, also opposed the proposal 
to transfer “the settled territory of Eastern 
Bengal” to Assam. In his view such a measure 
would be contrary to the natural and proper 
course of the development. of Indian adminis- 
tration. He testified to the accuracy of Mr. 
Cotton’s statement about the very elementary ' 
way in which administration was carried on in 
Assam and stated that the continuation of such 
a system of administration, suitable for “a 
backward province of limited area,” would be- 
come imposséble if Assam were brought into 
real intimate contact with the outer world by 
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having added to it the interests of such districts 
as Chittagong or Dacca. 

Other highly-placed officials such as Sir 
Edin Collen also expressed themselves more or 
less on the same lines. They considered the 
question entirely from the administrative point 
of view, and were quite clear in their mind that 
administratively it would be an impolitic step to 
link up the more ‘advanced’ districts of Hastern 
Bengal with the comparatively ‘backward’ pro- 
vince of Assam. Faced with this solid volume 
of opinion, the Government of Indig determined, 
by the Council Order of 29 April, 1897, that 
the South Lushai hills should be transferred to 
Assam, but not the Chittagong Division. 

And here the matter rested till it was re- 
vived in 1903 by Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, in collaboration 
with Lord Curzon, the Viceroy. The revived 
proposal, however, took a somewhat different 
form than the old one; it was not merely the 
Chittagong Division which was to be trans- 
ferred to Assam, but Dacca and Mymensingh 
to boot. And the reasons advanced were much 
the same as before. Bengal with an area of 
189,000 square miles and a population of 
78,493,000 inhabitants was too heavy a bur- 
den for a Lieutenant Governor. Administra- 
tive efficiency demanded a redistribution of its 
boundaries. 

But was that the sole or real reason for 
the proposed redistribution? In one of his 
minutes on the subject, Lord Curzon writes:? 
“Sir Andrew Fraser is very strongly in favour 
of the transfer. He has discussed the matter 
with me, and his feeling is that the influence 
of Eastern Bengal in the politics of the Pro- 
vince is out of all proportion to its real politi- 
cal importance, in so much that the Bengali al- 
together overshadows the Bihari, who isin 
everything save the use (or abuse) of langu- 
age immeasurably his superior. Sir Andrew re- 
gards it as an object of great political and ad- 
ministrative importance to diminish this influ- 
ence by separating one of its great centres from 
others. I understood Mr. Bourdillon, who took 
part in the discussion, to admit Sir Andrew’s 
premises, but that he was inclined to think that 





2. Home Department Proos., Dec., 1903, 
Nos. 149-160. 
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the links between Calcutta and Dacca were s0 
strong, the influence of Dacca so powertul, and 
the certain -opposition so intense that it was 
doubtful whether separation was practically 
possible. Mr. Fuller also hesitates; but his 
hesitation arises from a different consideration. 
If Sir Andrew Fraser thinks that Dacca is too 
powerful to be allowed to remain a portion of | 
Bengal, Mr. Fuller wonders whether it is not 
too powerful to become a portion of Assam. 
He realises what is probably the fact, that the 
enlarged transfer would mean that Assam would 
be annexed to Eastern Bengal rather than 
Eastern Bengal to Assam ...... sce 

In course of another note on the same sub- 
ject, Lord Curzon approvingly refers to the rca- 
sons which actuated Sir Andrew Fraser in ad- 
vocating the partition of Bengal. “There  re- 
mains”, he says, “an argument to which the im- 
coming Lieutenant Governor, Sir A. Frastr, 
attaches the utmost weight, and which cannot 
be absent from our consideration. He has re- 
presented to me that the advantage of severing 
these eastern districts of Bengal, which are a 
hot-bed of the purely Bengali movement, un- 
friendly if not seditious in character, and domi- 
nating the whole tone of Bengal administra- 
tion, will immeasurably outweigh any possible 
drawbacks.” 

That political motives were dominant. 
when the question of partition was revived in 
1903 will also be apparent from the following 
mote, dated June 19, 1908, of “A.T.A.” (A, T. 
Arundel), a member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
“T fully concur with the proposal,” he writes, 
“to tramsfer Chittagong to Assam. It is u 
change which is essential to the proper d¢ve- 
lopment of the Assam Province. The reasons 
for transferring Mymensingh and Dacca are 
not so conclusive as in the case of Chittagong 
as regards’ development, but I am impressed 
with the political reasons for severance which 
are similar to those which assign Berar to the 
Central Provinces and which lead me to demur 
to the political union of the Uriyas.”? 
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speaking peoples, distributed between the three 
administrations (viz., Madras, Central Pro- 
vinces and Bengal) into one province, viz., 
Bengal. Italics mine, 
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When the plan for partition was virtually 
-decided upon, H. H. Risley, Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, was 
cuiled upon to formally communicate it to the 
' Caief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
Risley prepared the draft of that communica- 
tion on the basis of Lord Curzon’s own minute; 
but the Viceroy almost lost his breath in amaze- 
ment when it was put up before him for appro- 
val, “I regret to say,” he wrote, “that if the 
lectcr to Bengal were published in its present 
form, it would create absolute consternation 
... . . When J wrote my minute for the con- 
ficential information of my colleagues, it never 
occurred to me for ga moment that its contents 
eculd be or would be practically reproduced to 
be dissected by every newspaper scribe, Eng- 
lish or native, in Bengal. What I could safely 
say in the privacy of the Council Chamber is 
not necessarily suitable for proclamation on 
the housetops.” 

“Secretary, in his anxiety to respect the 
form as well as the substance of what I wrote,” 
he added, “has produced a draft which even 
mv knowledge of Bengal—so much less than 
his—is sufficient to tell me would be disas- 
trous. I have, therefore, revised it from beginn- 
ing to end.” 

“Neither do I propose,” -he concluded, “to 
‘scene a copy of my minute home... . . Ii will 
be sufficient to send a copy privately to the 
Secretary of State to explain the inner meaning 
of that it has not found altogether advisable to 
scy in the letter to Bengal,”4 

Why this hush-hush? This secretiveness? 
Why this inordinate anxiety to keep back from 
the public facts regarding the partition scheme 
mentioned in the original draft of the letter to 
Bengal as prepared by the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, on 
the basis of Lord Curzon’s own minute? Obvi- 
ously these facts were such—and Lord Curzon 
himself admits it—as could not be permitted to 


_ 4. Quoted from Lord Curzon’s minute, 
dated 10.11.08. Home Dept. Procs., Dec. 
1892, XO: 149-160. Italics mine. 
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see the light of the day. Obviously, there wa: 
something sinister about the scheme whicl 
could not be given out. 

The leaders of Bengal were not, therefore 
wide off the mark when they interpreted the 
partition scheme “as a subtle attack upon the 
growing solidarity of Bengali nationalism.’ 
The planners of the partition conceived of ¢ 
two-pronged modus operand: to stem the rising 
tide of political consciousness in Bengal. First 
break the solidarity of the Bengali Hindus, wh« 
constituted the vanguard of the national move: 
ment, by dividing them into two provinces, anc 
secondly, widen the gulf between Hindus anc 
Mussalmans by holding up before the latter pros- 
pects of special advantage and domination ix 
the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Regarding this second prong, there could be nc 
hide-and-seek, for Mussalmans could not be wor 
over unless the new prospects were forcefully 
placed before them. Hence the famous peroratior 
of Lord Curzon on February 18, 1904, about 
the old glory of Muslim Dacca and the new 
glory that she was likely to achieve if the parti- 
tion plan was carried through. 

“Will anyone pretend”, Lord Curzon asked 
“that Dacca is anything but a shadow of its 
former self? Is it not notorious that for years 
it has been lamenting its downfall as compared 
with the past?” When the new proposal fo1 
partition is carried through, he assured, “1 
would make Dacca the centre and possibly the 
capital of anew and _ self-sufficing admiDis- 
tration which must give to the people of these 
districts by reason of their numerical strength 
and their superior culture the preponderating 
voice in the province so created, which would 
invest the Muhammadans in Eastern Benga’ 
with a unity which they have not enjoyec 
since the days of the old Mussalman Viceroys 
and Kings, and which would go far tc 
revive the traditions which the historical stu. 
dents assure us once attached to the kingdor 
of Eastern Bengal.”6 


5. All About Partition, ed. 
Mukherjee, (Calcutta, 1906), p. 39. 
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A TRIP TO NEPAL | Ss 
By D. V. REGE, 1.c.s. (Retd.) = 
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NEPAL was the only kingdom which retained procession. The temple is situated on the | 
its independence when the rest of the Indian river Wagmati and the one great desire of a 
sub-continent came under foreign domination. Hindu js to breathe his last on the steps of the = 
I had, therefore, a long-standing desire to go ghat with his feet lapped by the water of the) 
there, but the journey to Nepal was until sacred stream. The legend says that when the = 
recently a nightmare as it involved tedious Pandavas went to Kedarnath, Lord Shiva, in| 
journey by rail and road including 18 miles. order to test their devotion, took the form of © 
of hill-crossing on foot. Though the recently a buffalo and stood with his head thrust im © 
constructed 80 miles long Tribhuwan Rajpath the ground. At the importunity of thes 
linking Raxaul on the Indian border with Pandavas, Shiva remained with his hind por- 
Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal, .has made tion in Kedarnath and the head appeared in 
the road journey much easier, the best way to Nepal as Pashupati Nath. The image is lovely = 
go to Kathmandu is to fly from Patna in 55 and looks resplendent after Puja is performed, 4 
minutes. From the cockpit of the plane, one Above the three-feet high Linga are four faces — 





gets a magnificent view in a semi-circle of the facing the four directions. Only the four = 
Himalayan peaks such as Mt. Everest and priests who are selected invariably from the = 
Kanchan-junga. south of the Narmada can enter the sanctum | 


Nepal is 56,000 square 
miles in area, but the valley 
which is generally visited by 
the tourists and is the most 
interesting part of the State is 
nearly 300 square miles and is 
known as Nepal in common 
parlance. Before the Gorkha 
conquest in 1769, there were 
four Newar principalities in 
the valley with their capitals 
at Kathmandu or Kantipur, 
Patan or Lalitpur, _ Bhadgaon 
or Bhaktapur and Kirtipur. 
Kirtipur which offered the 
stiffest resistance was almost 
razed to the ground and _ the 
noses of its adult inhabitants 


were cut with the result that 
the place is known as Naskat- Durbar Square, Patan 


pur since then, sanctorum. The temple which is double= % 

Kathmandu derives its name from storied was built about 700 years ago. The a 
Kashtha-Mandap, a wooden structure erected walls and floor are of marble, the doors are as 
by Raja Lakshman Singh Mall in 1597 for covered with silver plates and the picturesque fi 
housing poor people. The most important place pyramidal roof is gilded. In front of the great © 
in Kathmandu is the temple of Pashupati sanctuary is a huge image of a kneeling bull * 
Nath. Pashupati Nath, i.e., Lord Shiva, is (Nandi) in heavily gilt copper, and the courts = 
considered as the real ruler of Nepal and is are filled with images and shrines. -< eS 
styled 108 Shree and the King who is Panch The two most famous BuddhisChaityas . 
Shree, rules as his regent. On the Shivratri in Kathmandu are Swayambhiinath and = 
Day, cannons are fired from the famous Tundi- Baudhanath. The former is situated on a hill 
shel parade-ground in honour of Lord Pashu- 400 feet high and is one of the holiest Bud- 
ati and the King visits the shrine on foot in dhist shrines in Nepal. After climbing over ~ 
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500 steps, the first striking object which con- 
‘fronts one at the top is a huge metal thunder- 
bolt ef Indra resting on a stone pedestal with 
' representations of 12 animals in bold relief 
carved round it. They are said to depict the 
72 months of the Tibetan. year. Beyond, 
‘amidst a mass of small structures stands the 
Main temple whose majestic size and simplicity 
of oxtline together with its gilded conical spire 
" prodace a gorgeous effect. The basement of 
the spire is covered with plates of metal and 
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has two eyes of Buddha painted in crimson, 


' white and black colours on each of its four 


sides. Baudhanath is another marvel of 
simplicity and unadorned beauty. Its main 
feature the great pair of impassive enamelled 
eyes on each face of the square base of the 
The temple which is one of the most 
celebrated places of Buddhist pilgrimage out- 
sile Tibet is said to have been built even 
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| seme the incarnatiom,of Lord Buddha. This 
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Jittle Tibet? of Nepal is theoretically under 
the Dalai Lama’s administration. 

Of the secular buildings in Kathmandu, 
the most important is Hanuman Dhoka, the 
old palace of the kings of Nepal. The palace 
derives its name from the sitting figure of 
Hanuman covered with vermilion in front of 
it. There is a big bell in front of the palace 
which used to be rung in the past for collecting 
people in times of crises. Now the purpose is 
served by blowing a bugle fromthe Bhimsen 
tower. Coronation of Nepal kings takes place 
in this place. Inside there are several squares 
and it was in one of them that the massacre of 
1846 took palace. The window from which the 
then queen directed the massacre is still seen. 
In another square is the temple of Taleju who 
is the protecting deity of the ruling family. 
The temple which is imposing in appearance 
is opened only on the 9th and 10th day of the 
Navaratra. Another famous building is the 
Singh Durbar built by His Highness Chandra 
Samsherjung, the then Prime Minister of 
Nepal, for his residence and subsequently sold 
by him to the State for the Prime Minister’s 
residence, It has about 700 rooms and now 
houses the secretariat. On the first floor is the 
Prime Minister’s glittering Durbar Hall with 
a beautiful ceiling, multi-coloured chandeliers 
and costly wall decorations. Adjacent to this 
building is the Assembly hall with 24 big 
gilded pillars’ and paintings of the Pirme 
Ministers on the walls. 

The museum in Kathmandu is unique im 
some respects. In one building arms, some seized 
from the old Newar capitals and some belong- 
ing to the various Prime Ministers are artis- 
tically arranged in a circular shape on the 
walls. There are also large life-size paintings 
of all the Prime Ministers in their ceremonial 
dress. In the other buildings are kept exqul- 
site samples of Nepalese art including beauti- 
ful brass statues of Hindu Gods, Buddhas and 
Bodhisatvas. The famous Bir Library is located 
in Trichandra Arts College near the clock-. 
tower. It contains about 24,000 valuable manu- 
scripts in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, etc., which 
were brought from India during the Muslim 
invasions. Kathmandu is a city of palaces and 
there are aboftt 50 palaces of Ranas which are 
veritable museums as they contain paintings, 
rare books and various objects dart. sad 
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A TRIP TO NEPAL 


Seven miles from Kathmandu is the famous 
Pagoda of Changu Narain which is the richest 
of all the Nepali Pagodas in carving, colour 
and embossed metal. The entrance to the Cen- 
tral Pagoda which is surrounded by subsidiary 


mered brass beaten up into angels and devils, 
reptiles and fishes, winged creatures and floral 
forms. Two large and imposing stone elephants 
pose on pedestals in front of this rich colour 
scheme.” From Changu Narain almost the 


, y Vihar is the 
shrines built by devotees is “one mass of ham- crowded fantasy 


ments solely for the encouragement of trade, 
though a portion is reserved for the priests in 
charge of the temple to which the Vihar is 
attached. The oldest and most interesting 
Hiranyavarno Maha Vihar. 
of gilded Buddhas, 


sive bronze bells strikes one’s eyes as soon a8 
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one enters the Vihar which is undoubtedly one ™ 


of the weirdest sights in Nepal. 


whole expanse of the valley is visible and above — 


the surrounding mountains are seen the soaring 
peaks of the Himalayas, reminding one of the 
famous line “Hills peep over hills and Alps on 
Alps arise.” Balaji which is two miles from 
Kathmandu is known for its fish-ponds and 
display of fountains. Over 20 dolphin-headed 
spouts throw out water in a tank beneath. 
Close by in a small water reservoir is a ten-feet 
long carved stone figure of Narayan reclining 
on a nine-hooded Sheshanaga. The steady rip- 
ple of water almost suggests the movement of 
breath. Four stone pillars in the four corners 
apparently supported a canopy in the past and 
the image now gazes calmly into the waving 
tree-tops and the sky. Buddha-Nilkantha, seven 
miles from Kathmandu, is an enlarged edition 
of the Narayan image in Balaji. Tradition 
has it that if ever the ruler of Nepal should 
visit Buddha-Nilkantha, he will die almost 
immediately . 


Patan which is about three miles from 
Kathmandu was founded by Emperor Asoka 
in commemoration of his visit to Nepal 
he erected four stupas at four corners of the 
city. It is a city of conquered Newars and van- 
quished Buddhism and proclaims the fact that 
its glory has departed. It is noted for old 
palaces and temples, wood-carving, sculpture 
and metal work. In the Durbar square is the 
famous Krishna Mandir renowned for its 
architecture. In front of it is a metal statue of 
the Malla King Joga Narendra on a_ stone 
pillar. In the city there is a temple dedicated 
to Matchindranath, the patron saint of Nepal. 
In the Mahabuddha temple every brick has an 
image of Buddha in it, the bricks below being 
bigger than those above. Therese are about 15 
large Vihars or monasteries in Patan which 

ve now become merely secular establish- 
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Golden Gate, Bhadgaon 


-Bhadgaon is seven miles from Kathmandu > 


and is the most picturesque place in Nepal. 
About the Durbar square and the 


1 famous — 
golden door, Mr. Percy Brown writes in his — 
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book Picturesque Nepal, “On a high stone ™ 


column surrounded by an immense lotus kneels 


a magnificent metal effigy of Raja Bhupenliae 


~ a 
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Mall, the greatest of the rulers ofe#hadgaon, 
surmounted by a metal umbrella or a canopy 
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of snakes. Immediately in front of the statue © 


is the entrance to the Durbar, a doorway of 
brick and embossed copper gilt, the richest 
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"piece of art in the whole Sapien and placed 
~ like s jewel flashing innumerable facets in the 
ha adsome setting of its surroundings. To ade- 
"quately describe this feature, either from its 
artistic or religious aspects, is an impossibility 
and no reproduction can give an idea of its gor- 
“geous effect owing to the brilliancy of. the 
“material in which it is executed. Complete 
‘volumes of Hindu and Buddhist thought are 
“embodied in its design. The artificer of this 


 Wenderful doorway has proved in his Beat 
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"meaning, richness of design, wealth of n 
and the excellence of its workmanship. 


on the heart stands between the ‘images 
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served by a fine flight of steps. Colossal figures 
earved in stone.stand on each side of the stair- 
way. The lowest of these statues are of two 
wrestlers, Gog and Magog, who are the his- 
torical giants of Newars. On the higher stages 
‘in succession are two elephants, two lions, two 
eriffins and two deities, Sitsini and Vyadhini, 
reputed to be the most powerful of all. A temple 
of great antiquity in Bhadgaon is that of Shri 
-Dattatreya. The image which has a conch in 
one hand, a chakra in another and two hands 
of 
Shankaracharya on the right and Swami 
Satchitanand Sarasvati on the left. 


The bulk of the population in Nepal are 
-Newars who are the original inhabitants. They 
are carpenters, masons and metal workers but 
excel in metal and wood carving. Some Newars 


_ profess Hinduism while others follow Buddhism, 


Patan is a stronghold of Newar Buddhists 


while Bhadgaon is populated mostly by Newar 


Hindus. The ruling family claims its descent 
from the Udaipur rulers of the Sisodia clan and 
its ancestor Dravya Shah conquered Gorkha, 
a place 50 miles to the West of Kathmandu, in 
the 12th century and settled there. The term 
Gorkha is not limited to any particular caste 
or class and is applied to all those whose gnces- 


~ tors inhabited the country of Gorkha. Brahmo- 


Matsendra Nath Temple, Patan 


Pork that he was not only a past master. of his 
»a@raft but a high priest of his cult. This “door 
id zold’—molten, graven, hammered and. rolled 


' —forces the other beautiful and absorbing. fea- — 


_ fures-on the various; buildings in the square - in- 
'# comparative insignifiance by its — depth of 
material - 
As a 
eesimen of man’s handicraft it creates a 
y may be measured the intellect, 

artistic and religious, of the old Newars.” 
In an adjacent square is the Nytapol deval 


or the temple of five stories erected by Raja 


- Bhupendra Mall. 


It stands on five terraces 
™. 
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affected by Islam, 


stan- five days. First day is Kaka-tyohar, 7.e. 


Buddhism is the religion of Nepal. Being un- 
Nepal presents an ideal, 
though fast-changing, picture of the middle- 
ages of the East. As has been rightly remarked 
by Kirkpatrie, one of the earliest European his- 
torians of Nepal, the valley consists of nearly 
as many temples as houses and as many idols 
as inhabitants, there not being a fountain, a 
river or a hill within its limits that is not 
consecrated to one or the other of the Hindu 
or Buddhist deities. It is often necessary to 
walk carefully in the streets lest one breaks 
one’s: shins against’ an image of Buddha. 


3 ‘As my wife and I were in Nepal during 
Diwali, we had an opportunity of observing 
the celebration of the festival which lasts for 
, festi- 
val of crows when they are worshipped and 
fed. The second, third and fourth days are 
observed as Kukkur, Goru and Gai tyohars 
respectively when dogs, bulls and cows are 
similarly honoured. Bhai-tika is on the fifth 








day when sisters invite their brothers to their 
houses, apply tika on their foreheads and treat 
them to sumptuous meals. 


Nepal has decimal coinage system and our 
100 rupees can be exchanged for about 175 
rupees of Nepal currency, For entering into 





INDIAN HANDICRAFTS: CREATING NEW DESIGN FOR OLD 
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Nepal, it is necessary to have a certificate of 
nationality and 
Magistrate concerned and an 
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character from the District 3 
exit visa which) 


can be obtained from the Indian Embassy is © 


necessary to get out of Nepal. 


the fascinating vale of Nepal. 





INDIAN HANDICRAFTS : CREATING NEW DESIGNS FOR OLD 


Handicrafts continue to be the chief means 
of livelihood of several million craftsmen 
in India. In 1947, when India became free, 
the new Indian State found, among the 
many immediate problems before it, the 
problem of putting a stop to the process 
of disintegration of the handicrafts, of 
giving them a legitimate place in the 
national economy and of helping them to 
organise themselves in a manner capable of 
meeting changing trends and conditions. 





A traditional — giving haps to new 


designs in pottery at the New Delhi 
Design Centre 


This required improved equipment 
and techniques, new training facilities, 
raw materials in adequate quantities, easy 
of access and available at» reasonable 
rates, financal support, marketing facilities 
ms a. constant oy of new designs. The 
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Government of-India set up the All India | 
in November 1952 to 4 


Handicrafts Board 
take up this task. 


The fillip given in the last five years 


to the handicrafts by the All India Handi- a 
in a growing ~ 


carfts Board has_ resulted 
demand for handicrafts not only in this 
country but from all over the world; and 
to meet this demand emporia have been 
started all over the country and skilled 
craftsmen are being employed in large 
numbers to meet the growing demand. One 
of the chief considerations is to put in the 
market quality goods of a certain standard. 
For this designing is very essential. 


Constant supply of new designs is a” 


key problem. What distinguished the old 
crafts of India was the high artistic 
standard and _ excellent workmanship. 
Beauty and utility were wedded together 
in all these crafts, whether they were 


common cooking utensils or a decorative © 


piece of jewellery. 


The skill of the craftsmen is still there 


but many of the old traditional patterns, | 
so far, 


which they have been creating 
have, for many reasons, become degenerate 


and crude. To raise the artistic quality of” 
the crafts and to put in the market highly | 
finished products, it was found necessary — 


to start regional Design Centres under the 
direction of imaginative and skilled artists. 
The object of the Design Centres being 


We returned to 4 
Gwalior after spending six memorable days im ~ 


not only revival of the traditiona Ti 


but also creation of new designs, 
aspects of the craft, the Directors (who 
are artists also) of the Design Centres are, 
therefore, expected not only to revive the 


with 4 
emphasis on both the decorative and utility 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR APRIL, 1950 


* old and dying arts and crafts along the displayed in exhibitions in Bombay and 
‘right lines but also to introduce original Delhi and the exhibitions proved very 
rew designs and objects to meet the successful. 

_ demands of the present-day markets. It 
_ is also necessary that experiments in new 
* techniques and new raw materials should 
be carried out at these centres and widely 
' Grculated so that the present-day crafts- 
men have at their disposal the advantages 
ef the latest scientific researches. 


Four Design Centres 


Four such regional Design Centres, 
" started by the All India Handicrafts Board 
- at Delhi, Calcutta, Bangalore and Bombay, 
"are functioning today. Uttar Pradesh 
Government has started another at 
Lucknow. The Delhi Design Centre has 
teken up a number of crafts. Raffia work, 
_ 30 very popular among the refugee women 
' of Faridabad, was taken up first, experi- pen Sa) mE E 
mentally, with the idea of helping this A traditional craftsman of Delhi shap- 


- craft both from the point of view of im- ing utility objects in metal at the New 
Delhi Design Centre 








Metal work, an ld traditional craft of 
Delhi, neglected for a long time, is another 
craft taken in hand by this Design Centre, 
and it has already produced a number of 
utility objects like copper jugs, fruit bowls, 
flower vases, lamp-stands, tumblers, scent 
bottles, finger bowls, etc. 

The third craft is wood work and 
articles like fruit bowls, rice bowls, cruet 
sets, fruit trays, salt and pepper cellars 
are being designed, some of them decora- 
ted with ivory inlay. On the furnishing 
side, tables, coffee tables, and centre tables 
have been designed and produced. ; 

Black pottery typical of Nizamabad in 
Uttar Pradesh—and pottery as such—is 
another craft in which the Delhi Design 
Centre has created a number of  usefu! 

Copper wall plate—an exquisite metal-ware articles such as lamp-stands, tumblers 
| displayed at the exhibition in Delhi surahis and flower vases. To these twe 
more, stone-carving and jewellery, am 

bitin ed skill as well as acquainting being added. 

them with the present-day needs in design- The regional Design Centre, Bombay 
ing. Articles like divans, long oval seats, specialises in metal-carving (embossing 
tabletops,  waste-paper baskets, pursues, and shape-making), batik and print-work 
_ ete. have been designed and executed by wood carving and terracotta. And ths 
these women. Such Raffia works were Calcutta Design Centre has taken up, 
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n odelling, terracotta, metal-crafts, wood 
carving and artistic weaves. Similarly, 
tae Bangalore Design Centre has specialis- 
el in bronze-casting, wood-carving, deco- 
rartive wood-work, glass and lacquer work, 
pottery and ivory work. 
_ Nearly two lakhs of rupees were spent 
ast year on the Design Centres run by the 
sll India Handicrafts Board. In the cur- 
ent financial year grants amounting to 
ever Rs. 4 lakhs have been sanctioned by 
he Government of India for maintenance, 
Seorganisation and expansion of these 
ventres and for providing assistance to 
Jesign Centres run by States and other 
mstitutions. For the Lucknow Design 
Centre Uttar Pradesh Government has 
een given by the Centre a grant of Rs. 2 


A fundamental difficulty of the Indian 
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out an exact replica of any ole cg craft 
that is put before him, he is nee yi o 
effect the same result from a paper design — 
or a blue-print. To obviate this disadvan- 
tage, it is necessary that demonstration 
units should periodically visit the villages " 
of the craftsmen and craftsmen’s colonies 4 
to show to them the nature of the new — 
techniques and the kind of articles that 
are expected from them. By 
The regional Design Centres are being | 
linked up with several Production Centres - 
according to the nature of the crafts 
designed through a _ suitable prea! sf 
ee 
Marketing Section of the All India Handi- 
crafts Board. Easy and quick marketing~ 
of the handicrafts is another essential 
aspect to be taken care of by the Market-— 
ing Section.—P.I.B. 
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"SEVENTY -FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR OF U.S. CIVIL SERVICE — aa 


rs E United States is giving special recogni- 
tion this year on the 75th Anniversary of the 
e Sivil Service Act to several million Federal 
2mpl oyees whose steady work assures efficient 
op ion of the National Government. 
= Signed into law in 1883, the Act  estab- 
ished a merit system that guarantees workers’ 
pbs on the basis of ability without regard to 
*, religion, national origin or politics. 

“or nearly 2,400,000 Federal Government 
workers, 86 per cent are under Civil Service. 
Many of the remaining 14 per cent are em- 
ployed in jobs established by Act of the U.S. 
Congress and requiring qualifications similar 
to those in Civil Service. Under Civil Service 
“operation, the Government continues to operate 

“ficient during changes in administration 
from one to another major party. 
_ Only several thousand of the more than 
2000000 total leave the service when adminis- 
tration’ mange. These are agency heads, their 
_ spe cial assistants and aq relatively few engaged 
_in formulating policy. The reason for this turn- 
over is due to the fact, that during national 
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ay, 
mises to the American people. One effective 
way to fulfil these commitments is to bring to 
Government service those who will help: ees 
elected party officials carry out the promises. — 
A corps of well-trained Government em- 
ployees carry on their work regardless of whd@y 
is making decisions and determining policies. ” 
These are the workers in agencies in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country and employees 2€ 
engaged in services to the people such as sy 
very of mail, regulation of airplane flights, or 
completing a long-term health or scientific 
study. S| 
Under merit system employment, compe- 
titive examinations are open to citizens through- 
out the country to assure selection of the best 
qualified people available for public service. 
It requires of these workers high standards o! | 
conduct and loyalty as well as competence in’ 
their work. 
In recognition of aid given in the 19th. 
ip: iy other nations in establishment of, 
il Service System, the Civil Ser- | 
: - sion has: set up a training program 
aes footy Bie ge cee 3 eee 
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Mrs. Mahely Butler, a tabulating machine operator, at the U. S$. Bureau 
of the Census in Washington 


oh in various parts of the nation. Since its 
Mauguration in 1953, more than 1,000 persons 
' from 71 other countrics have participated. 
© During 1957, 225 visitors studied at Head- 
juarters in Washington, D.C., and in field 
offices in other cities. 

In courses of study ranging from a single 
‘day to a full year, these visitors were given a 
general orientation of the Federal Government, 
history of the Commission, and growth of 
federal employment. They also visited other 
Government agencies outside Washington. 

Civil Service workers are in 16,000 diffe- 
rent, occupational skills that vitally affect. many 
phases of American life in the United States 
and overseas. They staff more than 70 depart- 
ments and agencies operated ,by the Federal 
Government throughout the nation and its 

itories and are U.S. representatives in 
other c®wsitries. 

Government workers print and mint money, 
regulate immigration, collect taxes and duties, 
help conserve land and revitalize unproductive 
agricultural areas, extend electricity into rural 

e 


homes, enforce Federal laws and administer 
social security. They forecast weather, protect 
national parks and forests, and conduct re- 
search in physies, electronics, meteorology, geo- 
logy, metallurgy and other scientific fieldsg 
which have far-reaching effects on the health, 
welfare, economy and security of the nation. 


Also they seontrol the nation’s airways, 
standardize weights and measurements, handle 
relations with other countries, develop flood 
control measures and perform hundreds of other 
services required by the American people. 

On the whole, Federal employees are a 
cross-section of the U.S. population—most 
could be considered “average Americas” ex- 
cept that they work for the Government in- 
stead of private employers. | 


Vacant positions are filled on the basis of 
highest grades in . competitive Civil Service 
examinations. The Commission directs recruit-_ 
ment and examination programs but the Govern- 
ment agencits do the actual hiring. A thorough 
investigation of the character and fitness for 
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pament, employment "o Tad rae ahs eeomane as ies at lacy vente!) ervice 18 — 
gant. 70 but earlier retirement on a voluntary basis : 
At er selection of employees on merit, the is permitted upon attainment of the age and ae 
ram ent pays and promotes them on the service requirements specified in the retirement 
‘basis. When jobs in higher grades be- law. Workers also participate volinhey ina 
- vacant, or new ones are set up, the gene- life insurance plan. Sa ee 
actice is to fill them by promoting em- An incentive awards program provided re Fa "3 a 
in lower grades who are qualified for cognition for outstanding Government workers 
“difficult duties. The usual Government and stimulates interest in Federal service. 
sveck is 40 hours. Awards are given to those who contribute- 
> Government has a liberal retirement notably useful ideas for Government operation — 
to which employees contribute a per- and to those employees whose performances — 
ize of their salarics. The compulsory re- are considered superior.—USIS. 
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Zver since the adoption of economic ing monetary expansion has also been 
ling as a ‘creed’ and ‘philosophy’ of paramount. The monetary discipline has 
$ national life no other policy has thus been characterised as one of ‘controll- — 
ge sd out with greater departures and ed expansion’. 
rations than. monetary management Reorientation of Policy aS 
9 other institution has been called At the time the First Five-Year Plan 
3 to shoulder greater and more was set into operation in 1951 immediate 
| responsibilities than the Reserve remedy of inflationary forces, thanks to 
of India. It is only during the Korean War, was necessitated to em- f 
a ast ten years, coinciding broadly with bark upon the development programmes. 
r ne ug) ration of a series of development To encounter these forces, besides aug- : 
;, that a relatively active monetary menting domestic supplies by focussing 
y has been in operation, and with the attention on projects yielding results with — 7 
“of economic development assuming a a minimum time lag, and on.increased 
urgency and impetus, in the wake of imports of food and raw materials under — 
Five-Year Plans, the Bank’s develop- American Wheat Loan and Colombo Plan, | ‘@ 
1 and promotional activities have expansion of purchasing power with the 
ed great importance, besides the public was prevented through a reorienta- 
2 ir Hee significance of traditional func- tion of monetary policy. The Reserve Bank 
s. Monetary discipline during all these in mid-November, 1951, announced the 
“a _was governed by the twin conside- increase in its Bank Rate—a_ traditional 
of ‘assisting a growing economy” instrument of monetary discipline—to 3% 
; restraining inflationary pressures’. A per cent from 3 per cent, at which level it 
aid Fe developing economy like ours had remained since November, 1935. Simul- 
ald ‘require continuous increase in taneously jwith the raising of the Bank 
me y supply and bank credit, and in view Rate, the Bank made an important change. 
tbe excess demand, which has been in its open market policy: the Bank 
2 Meeted in the sharp and continu- announced that henceforward it would not, 
Ys ein commodity prices, with a notice- save in exceptional circumstances, purchase 
e increase in speculative and hoardng Government securities Ahm Ranks, to meet 
ence of a and nd also in a pe need deficit in their seasonal * requi eee of ‘Teserves, — 
ance of pa pment S, Pees fo} peste Soar it ‘ Boon 5 orm: a1 Hoey 
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A DECADE FOR MONETARY DISCIPLINE IN INDIA 


make advances against Government and 
other approved securities 
section 17(4) (a) of = Reserve Bank of 
India Act. 

The new policy, coming as it did at the 
start of the busy season, put an effective 
check on credit expansion, the busy season 
increase in money supply -with the public 
amounting to only Rs. 8 crores. Secondly, 
it enabled the Bank to influence the 
pattern of bank advances; since banks had 
to resort to borrowing from the Reserve 
Bank to meet their seasonal demands, they 
had to exercise greater caution in their 
lending operations. The total borrowings 
of the scheduled banks from the Reserve 
Bank decreased by 19 per cent from Rs. 
200 crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 163 crores in 
subsequent year, the outstandings having 
been reduced by as much as 33 per, cent. 
Thirdly, the new policy put an effective 
check on monetisation of debt that was 
going on in the post-war years. Whereas 
during the period January 1948 to 
November 1951 the Reserve Bank had 
bought, on its investment account, securi- 
ties for a total of Rs. 210 crores, it made 
net sales of Rs. 46 crores during the period 
December 1951 to March 1956. The Bank 
thus acquired a greater measure of control 
than it ever had over the banking system. 
The immediate effect was, however, the 
hardening of the structure of interest rates 
and a stoppage of the automatic expansion 
of liquidity in the system by suspending 
the erstwhile practice of purchases of the 
Government securities from the banks. 

New Device of ‘Pseudo’ Bills 

As a consequence of this, the capacity 
of scheduled banks to meet trade demands 
had been unduly strained and it was 
feared lest the seasonal requirements of 
the money market should remain unful- 
filled. To allay such fears a device of 
usance bills, called in some quarters as 
‘Pseudo’ bills, for advances to the 
scheduled banks was introduced in January, 
1952 under what has been popularly known 
as the Bill Market Scheme. Under this 
arrangement the Reserve Bank undertook 
to make demand loans to scheduled banks, 
having deposits of Rs. 10 crores or more, 


specified in- 


dll 


under Section 17(4) (c) of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, on the security of 
usance promissory notes of their cons’ itu- 
ents. With a view to _popularising the 
scheme, the Bank charged on such 
advances a concessional rate of 1/2 per 
cent below the Bank Rate (then 3! per 
cent) and, as a further incentive. ilso 
undertook to bear half -the cost of stemp 
duty incurred by the borrowing ban: in 
converting demand promissory noie of 
their borrowers into usance prom:>:ory 
notes. The scheme -was_ subsequctly 
extended by stages and since <uly 
1454, at the recommendation of the 
Committee on Finance for Private S.<ctor, 
to all scheduled banks in pcssession «i a 
license under Section 22 cf the Ban-ing 
Co., Act, 1949 as well as certain approved 
schedujed banks which are not reqiii-ed, 
to hold a license have become eligibl< to 
avail themselves of the facilities under the 
scheme. ; 

Evidently, the scheme achieved the 
twin objectives of imparting flexibility to 
the operations of the Bank, as lender of 
the last resort, in meeting the seascnal 
requirements of the money market, ind 
developing the use of bills by popularis.ng 
the ‘usance’ paper. In the context of 
economic planning the former was more 
important and, as expressed ty the Shioff 
Committee on Finance, ‘it has been a 
welcome addition to the money mar<et 
and has been of substantial help to -he 
commercial banks. It has succeeded, by 
and large, in fulfilling the purpose ior 
which it was started” The maximum «.11- 
standings of total borrowings and of 
borrowings against usance bills during he 
first 8-month period since the inception of 
the scheme on January 16, 1952 were +s- 
pectively Rs. 56 crores and Rs. 30 crozzs. 
Fven after this banks availed themsc! cs 
of the arrangement in an = increesiig 
manner; during 1955 gross advances ageiist 
usance bills amounted to Rs. 225 ¢ 
compared to Rs. 148 crores in tee previcus 
year. Advances against Governmcnt 
securities totalled Rs. 200 crores duriig 
1955, showing only a nominal incre: se 
over the preceding year; while advances 
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under the scheme showed a_ substantial 
increase of Rs. 75 crores, the percentage 
to totel borrowings being about 53. Out- 
standizgs at the end of 1955 under the 
scheme were Rs. 19 crores as against 
those cn Government securities at Rs, 
0.32 crore. 

Thus, the device of usance bills helped 
the Bark in imparting greater elasticity 
and a.tonomy to the Indian money market 
withott losing control over the inflationary 
forces. On the other hand, it supported 
the disinflationary factors that were 
alreac:y in operation internally as well as 
internat.onally. The improvement in the 
supfly position at home, the contraction 
of incernational demand, following the 
adoption of dearer money policies in 
several countries and the easing of tension 
in incsernational relations together . with 
monezary discipline in the country resulted 
in the price-fall, and by March 1953, the 
genere] index of wholesale prices (Base: 
August, 19389—100) had fallen precipitously 
to 385 as against pre-Korean: figure of 393 
for Mey 1950. The average index of 
wholesale prices for 1952-53 was 12.4 per 
cent -ower than the average for 1951-52 
and 1.2 per cent below the average for 
194¢-5). ; 

Towards Disinflationary Goal? 

With the continued price-fall traders 
developed an eagerness to reduce their 
stocks and improve their liquid position. A 
lull in the export market and the arrival 
of .alg2 consignments of American and 
Egypiien Cotton accentuated the price- 
fall. also, the slack season set in and 
moner supply started contracting as usual. 
This combination of circumstartces stret- 
ched the disinflationary policy a little too 
far anc presented symptoms of disinflation 


deve_oring into a dangerous recession. To: 


preveat the situation from. going out of 
control fiscal measures were adopted: 
quctas and destinational restrictions on a 
V Ottititime Of exports were abolished and ex- 
port iduties,ewhich had been raised as an 
anti-indationary measure, were drastically 
curta led; the duty on hessian was cut 
down from Rs. 1500 to Rs. 750 per ton in 
February and to Rs. 275 per ton in May 
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1952 and the duties on raw cotton and 
jute sacking were halved and those on 
ground-nut oil, oil-seeds and raw wool 
were abolished. These measures together 
with liberal advances by the Reserve Bank 
against Government securities and usance 
bills contributed to a reduction in nervous- 
ness and the price-fall was arrested. The 
Economic Adviser’s general index of 
wholesale prices for 1953-54 (Base: Year 
ended August 1939100) was at 394 with 
a rise of 2.3 per cent as compared to a rise 
of 2 per cent in 1952-53. Similarly, the 
average for the year recorded a rise of 
4.4 per cent as against a decline of 12.4 per 
cent in the previous year. 

But the position did not sustain for 
long and rising trends in prices ‘were 
sooner than later overcome in the subse- 
quent year by a downward price move- 
ment, which was caused by the increased 
pressure of supplies resulting from bum- 
per crops and growing industrial output 
and a larger volume of imports, and 
accentuated by dishoarding of accumulated 
stocks consequent upon elimination of 
controls over a wide sector. Except for a 
short-lived rise between July-September 
1954, when the index number (Base: Year 
ended August 1939100) went up from 
381.6 to 384.4, prices showed an uninterrup- 
ted decline to 342 in May 1955 when they 
registered the lowest level since April 
1948. The fall in prices during the year, 
as a whole, showed a fall of 10.2 per cent 
as against 6 per cent in 1953-54 and it was 
the sharpest in the case of ‘food articles’ 
(20 per cent). To a casual reader this 
would appear that inflation had, by anc 
large, disappeared and that the fall in 
prices could provide a base for more rapic 
economic development. But the situation 
in subsequent months unfolded quite «4 
different and difficult picture. 

However, it can be said that the 
measures of monetary discipline ‘were 
fairly successful in the First Plan period 
(1951-56) : this is brought out by the fact 
that as compared to an increase of 18 per 
cent of national income, the rise in money 
supply with the public was of the order 
of 10 per cent and there was a, 15 per 
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cent decline in the general index of 
wholesale prices. It should be pointed out 
that the fall in commodity prices re- 
presented, besides the judicious monetary 
and fiscal measures, the working off of 
the Korean boom and there was also a 
Series of good harvests, particularly of 


foodgrains. 
Ehe Second Stage Sets In 
With the commencement of the 


Second Plan, the economy was subject to 
rather severe strains mainly because of 
increased investment outlay in the public 
and private sectors, budgetary deficit on 
Government account, rising trend of 
prices and the heavy deficit in balance of 
payments. The marked stepping up of 
the rate of investment in the private 
sector and the rise in commodity. prices 
(the general index of wholesale prices, 
with year ended August, 1939 as base, rose 
by 16.7 per cent from 345 at the end of 
June 1955 to 402 at the end of June 1956) 
led to a sharp increase in the demand for 
credit by the banking system and a 
phenomenal rise in its borrowing from the 
Reserve Bank. In these circumstances 
monetary and credit policy had to be 
attuned to the objective of ‘controlled 
expansion’: while facilities from borrowing 
from the Reserve Bank were liberalised 
for those sectors wherein development was 
being hampered by inadequacy of credit 
facilities; on the other hand, restraint on 
credit expansion was also exercised to 
checking the inflationary pressures gene- 
rated by a development programme with 
a substantial amount of deficit financing. 
racility for Deficit Financing 

To provide for necessary finance to 
meet the increasing deficits of the Govern- 
ment caused by the rising scale of invest- 
ment outlays on development schemes, 
the Reserve Bank, as a_ storehouse of 
currency and credit, was called upon to 
shoulder additional responsibilities. Plan 
cutlays had moderately risen from Rs. 259 
crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 273 crores in 1952- 
53 and Rs. 340 crores in 1953-54, or a total 
of Rs. 872 crores in three years. There was 
a substantial stepping up to Rs. 475 crores 
in 1954-55 and Rs. 600 crores in 1955-56; 
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the combined deficit of the Central ar: 
State Governments during 1951-56, as 
measured by the actual net add_tion to tio 
‘Treasury bill holdings of the Bank ard 
draft on Government cash balances, beiug 
about Rs. 400 crores. Developmental ovt- 
lay in 1956-57, the first year of the Secoriu 
Plan, ‘was Rs. 635 crores with an actual 


deficit of Rs. 250 crores against a projecied 


deficit financing of Rs. 500 crores out oi: 
an outlay of Rs. 861 crores in 1957-58 and 
Rs. 1200 crores, or 25 per cent of the totr:! 
outlay, in the Second Plan period. 

Keeping in view the requirements of 
monetary policy in this context, the Bank 
assumed for itself, under the Reserve Bank 
of India (Amendment) Act, 195¢, the need- 
ed flexibility in note-issue, effective Octo- 
ber 6, 1956, which was hitherto sericusly 
hampered by Section 33(2) of the Act re- 
quiring the Bank to maintain not less than 
4) per ceat of the Paper Currercy Reserve 
in the form of gold or foreign securitics 
with gold of not less than Rs. 40 crores in 
value at Rs. 21.38.10 per tola. The Bank 
now assumed powers to maintain a miii- 
mum holding of Rs. 400 crores in foreign 
securities, subject to the minimum of 
Rs. 3800 crores in exceptional cincums- 
tances, and of Rs. 115 croras in gold 
revalued at the rate agreed to by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, namely, Rs. 62.30 
per tola. This was an enabling measure 
to the Bank to adapt to the policy of 
deficit financing, which, according to the 
Bank, ‘was not only desirable but essential 
for economic stability.’ 

Subsequently, out of the necessity to 
withdraw foreign assets from Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve to meet the yawning gap in 
balance of payments position, emergency 
was felt to further relax the condition of 
minimum foreign currency reserve. The 
fall in the foreign assets of the Bank un 
1956-57 was of the order of Rs. 244 crores, 
from Rs. 656 crores to Rs. 412 crores, ihe 
maximum average weekly rate of Ic:s 
being Rs. 7.98 crores in July-Sepsen@r?, 
1957. Further the quantum ‘%f foreien 
assets was reduced to an appaling figuce of 
Rs. 171 crores on the last Friday of March 
1958, the lowest level ever held with the 
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Bank. This led the‘ expert circles to be- 
lieve that the main purpose of foreign ex- 
change reserves with the Central Bank 
was not to support the note-issue as to 
enable the country to meet deficits in the 
balance of payments, and, according to 
this belief, the aggregate value of gold and 
foreign secuNties held in the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank was reduced by an Ordi- 
narce, subsequently replaced by _legisla- 
tior, to Rs. 200 crores with a minimum of 
goli worth Rs. 115 crorés at Rs. 62.50 per 
tola. This was done in keeping with the 
gereral trend of central banking legisla- 
tiox in recent times to delink foreign re- 
serves from the note-issue and to adapt to 
the monetary policy in the framework of 
Seccnd Five-Year Plan. 


This gave a recognition to the policy: 


of deficit financing in the context of econo- 
mic ‘planning and the Bank got a ‘free 
hard’ to ‘create’ currency to fit in this 
polcy. But the authorities of the Bank 
were not unaware of the dangers inherent 
in such a policy. In their Report to the 
Cer<ral Government under Section 53(2) 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
they observed, “Deficit financing provides 
no easy substitute for -sustained and 
sukstantial efforts to ‘mobilise resources 
for development. It is a  double- 
‘edged weapon which may be employed, 
wit=n limits, to help Government, but 
maz hinder it, if used to excess . In 
sucz a context, the essential function of 
the banking system should be to provide 
the necessary expansion in bank credit to 
- fac:litate the growth in productive activity, 
whe preventing, at any stage, a lapse 
into undue credit expansion and inflation.” 

To avert such gloomy possibilities the 
Bark also assumed powers, under Section 
42 cf the Act to vary reserve requirements 
of scheduled banks within the range of 5 
to 29 per cent in respect of demand liabili- 
ties and 2 to 8 per cent in respect of time 
ligkJlities. Though this power has not 
been used ky the Bank so far, this serves 
as = ‘control lever’ in the armoury of the 
Bar= to hold in check the possible inflation 
in sank credit as a result of money supply 
released in terms of the amendment in 
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Section 33(2) of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act. The ground was thus weil prepared 
to meet the discipline of controlled expan- 
sion to the monetary needs of the Second 
Plan.. 
Uptrends in Money, Credit and Prices 

In- the earlier stages of the Second 
Plan there became visible the perceptible 
signs of an all-round expansion of paper 
currency, money with the public, bank 
credit and borrowings from the Reserve 
Bank and the rising prices. This was due 
to high capital outlay envisaged in the 
Plan, the larger volume of deficit financing 
contemplated therein and the increasing 
tempo of the development schemes started 
either during the First Plan or undertaken 
in the current programmes. The paper 
currency in circulation increased from 
Rs. 1486 crores in October 1957 (when the 
Reserve Bank was given a free hand to 
issue notes on the bare minimum of Rs. 200 
crores in gold and foreign securities) to 
Rs. 1507 crores in December 1957 and with 
an uninterrupted increase throughout 
touched the highest level of Rs. 1619 crores 
in April 1958. Similarly, the money sup- 
ply with the public during 1956-57, the first 
year of the Second Plan, was Rs, 2313 
crores, an increase by Rs. 129 crores of 5.9 
per cent over that of the preceding year, 
and as compared to Rs. 264 crores or 13.7 
per cent in 1955-56 and Rs. 127 crores or 
7.1 per cent in 1954-55. The slower growth 
in money supply in 1956-57, it must be 
noted, resulted not from any slowing down 
of the tempo of development—which in 
fact showed a_ rise—but from increased 
investment expenditure abroad on imports, 
which: tended to reduce internal money 
supply. 

The broadening of demand for bank 
credit to cater’to the needs of development 
was also reflected in the expansion of 
scheduled bank credit, which excluding 
inter-bank transactions, increased by Rs. 
164 crores over the year (July 1956-June 
1957) as compared to Rs. 142 crores in the 
preceding year. The substantial rise in 
imports was an important factor in the 
sharp rise in bank credit. Even during the 
slack season: (May-October 1956) bank . 
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credit recorded a small net rise of Rs. 4 
crores. The rise in the net deposits of 
scheduled banks at Rs. 178 crores was, 
however, much larger than in 1955-56 
(Rs. 101 crores), the increase being largely 
connected with the import of U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities under P.L. 480. 
Though, unlike in 1955-56, the expansion 
of deposits was as large as rise in bank 
credit, in view .of the already  over- 
extended position of banks at the begin- 
ning of the year 1956-57, the pressure on 
the liquidity of banks and monetary strin- 
gency in general were intensified, to meet 
the demand for credit, the scheduled banks 
resorted to heavy borrowing from the 


Reserve Bank, the average of such bor- 


rowings for 1956-57 being Rs. 64 crores, 
more than twice Rs. 25 crores in the pre- 
ceding year. Total advances taken by 
scheduled banks from the Reserve Bank| 
both on usance bills and Government 
and other eligible securities were of the 
order of Rs. 1017 crores during 1956-57— 
the highest ever taken by them. The 
advances against usance bills were the 
highest—Rs. 560 crores—ever since the 
introduction of the scheme and so was the 
case with the advances against the Govern- 
ment securities—Rs. 457 crores; the out- 
standings being respectively Rs. 72 and Rs. 
32 crores. : 


As a result of increasing money and 
credit, the price situation ‘was, very natur- 
ally, characterised by an almost continuous 
uptrend, the general index of wholesale 
prices, with year ended August 1939 as 
base, rose by 16.7 per cent from 345 at the 
end of June 1955 to 402 at the end of June 
1956. ‘The price situation continued to 
cause concern and the general index of 
wholsale prices (Base: 1952-53100) rose 
further by 8.3 per cent between June 1956- 
June 1957, the average index for 1956-57 
was higher than in.1955-56 by 12 per cent. 
The rise in prices was shared by all the 
major groups but was particularly in ‘food 
articles’ (10.4 per cent) and ‘raw materials’ 
(7.4 per cent). This price uptrend was 
due mainly to the rising impact on demand 
of the incomes generated by the heavy 
investment under the Plan and the rela- 
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tive shortfall in agricultural production. 
The situation was also aggravated by oan 
increased tendency to hold food grains 
with the help of bank credit. 


Measures of Controlled Expansion 

To combat such a situation the policy 
of controlled expansion wes adopted: 
wherein the expansion of money and 
credit was fully recognised, an excess.ve 
expansion to jeopardise the financial stabi- 
lity of the economy was not permiticd. 
The Reserve Bank sought to administer 
monetary discipline through tempoicry 
liberalising the Bill Market Scheme, on the 
one hand, and by raising the cost of credit 
together with selective monetary conirol, 
on the other. 


As the bank credit expanded and the 
scheme of usance bills became popular, the 
Bank considered it no longer necessary to con-~ 
tinue to allow the concessions granted in re3- 
pect of advances under the scheme. The Bank, 
therefore, stepped up in March, 1956 its lend- 
ing rate uncer the scheme by 1/4 per cent rais- 
ing it to 34 per cent. The benefit of re-imburse- 
ment of a portion of the stamp duty was also 
withdrawn. In spite of these measures the con- 
traction of scheduled bank credit was unusually 
small during the slack season of 1956 (Mid- 
May to Septetmber-end) and, therefore, the 
Bank further raised its lending rate under the 
scheme by another 1'4 per cent in November, 
1956, bringing it on par with the Bank Rats, 
which was also the rate of advarces against 
Government and other approved _ securities. 
While the cost of borrowing under the scheme 
was thus increased, the minimum amount that 
could be borrowed at any time ard the miri- 
mum amount of a bill were liberalised and re- 
duced from the imitial figures of Rs. 25 lakhs 
and Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 5 lakhs ard Rs. 0.™9 
lakh respectively. Despite the increase in °}: 
cost of borrowing, the popularity of the scher-s. 
it may be noted, went on unabated: the .rvl- 
vances under the scheme in 1956-577 ber 2 7 
Rs. 560 crores as against Rs. 228 crores in the 
preceding year and as compared to Rs. 4%7 
crores under advances against Governmert 
securities. It is thus clear that the device cf 
usance bills has gone arlong way in ensuring 
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that bona fide trade and industry will not suffer 
for want of adequate assistance from banks. 
Bank Kate Redefined 


Consequent upon the stepping up of che 
usaice bill rate to 34 per cent and upon the 
simiitaneous raising of the stamp duty on 
usaice bills to 1/2 per cent, the virtual cost of 
bor-cwing under the Bill Market Scheme 
steoped up from 34 to 4 per cent, effective 
Felruary 1, 1957. A Communique was, there- 
for’, issued by the Bank in the evening of 
_Jaruary 31, 1957 purporting to increase from 
ist February, 1957 its lending rate against 
Government and other approved securities, 
uncer Section 17 (4) (a) of the Reserve Bank 
of irdia Act, from 34 to 4 per cent. Earlier in 
the cay the Bank had announced that the Bank 
Ra-e remained unchanged at 34 per cent. Here 
is a testimony to the flexibility of a policy of 
qu..Ltative contro] as opposed to Bank Rate 
Po icy. This was the first time that a distine- 
tion had been made in India between the Bank 
Rete and the rate of advances against approved 
securities. Rather, the Bank Rate was redefined 
as cot including the rate of interest on ad- 
vanzes against eligible securities. This was 
doie, it must be said, with a purpose of mone- 
tay discipline. If seheduled banks had con- 
tiru2d to enjoy the option to borrow on Govern- 
ment securities at Bank Rate, 7.e., 34 per cent, 
wlen the cost of borrowing against usance 
bits had been virtually raised to 4 per cent, 
wrb the increase of stamp duty, they would 
hav; increasing preference for the former mode 
of replenishing their resources and the Bank 
weuld be faced with the risk of being loaded 
w-th large blocks of Government securities, as 
hed actually happened in 1951-52; and the 
Bill Market Scheme would have suffered a set- 
becx. Failure to adjust the rates would have 
pct an unhealthy premium on borrowing from 
tks Bank and contributed to the intensification 
oi indationary pressures. 


Subsequently, effective May 16, 1957, the 

aak Rate, 7.e., the rate at which the Bank was 
prepared to.buy or rediscount bills of exchange 
o- other commercial paper eligible for pur- 
cLese under the Act, was raised from 34 to 4 
p2r cent. Immediately then the stamp duty on 
u ance buls was lowered to 0.20 per cent, and 
with this, the effective rate for borrowing under 
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the Bill Market Scheme has been 4.20 per cent. 
The raising of the various lending rates of the 
Bank was mainly by way of realignment with 
the trend of money market rates and also 
directed to making the structure of , lending 
rates of the Bank internally more cohesive, 
both of which are necessary adjuncts to mone- 
tary discipline in any country. 
Selective Credit in Operation 
Another megsure of monetary discipline 
adopted to control the uptrend in prices, espe- 
elally food-grains, was the selective credit 
management, designed to regulate tke flow of 
credit into developmental uses by preventing 
it from going to the illegitimate sectors. With 


the substantial expansion of money supply and 


prices tending to rise because production and. 
economic activity are lagging behind, as was 
perceptible in our economy during early stages 
of Second Plan, the risk of anti-social use of 
credit became particularly serious. It became 
profitable for producers and traders to hold on 
to their stocks in a rising market and if bank 
credit was freely available to them for financ- 
ing. such carrying of stocks, hoarding and pro- 
fiteering would be encouraged and the tendency 
of prices to rise would be aggravated. In the 
context of planning and development canalisa- 
tion of bank credit to socially desirable and 
economically useful purposes befitting the 
broad objectives of the Plan was, therefore, 
particularly important. 

A beginning was, thus, made on May 17, 
i956 when the Reserve Bank, in exercise of its 
powers conferred on it under Section 21(2) of 
the Banking Co. Act, 1949, issued a directive 
asking all scheduled and two State-associated 
non-scheduled banks not to increase any credit 
limit in respect of advances against the secu- 
rity of paddy and rice beyond Rs. 50,000, to 
raise their existing margins by 10 per cent and 
to achieve a reduction in their aggregate ad- 
vances to a level not more than 25 per cent 
above that of the corresponding week last year. 
The directive was a monetary approach to 
arrest the strong uptrend in rice prices which 
had ascended irom 72 in April, 1955 (Base: 
1952-53==100) to 92 in April 1956, represent- 
ing a rise of 28 per cent. The rise in rice 
prices was, infer glia, due to speculative hold- 
ing of stocks with the help of bank credit: the 
advances of scheduled banks against paddy 
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‘and rice being Rs. 26.5 crores in April, 1956, 
just before the issue of the said directive, as 
compared to Rs. 11.3 crores in April, 1955, 


the increase being 185 per cent. The directive. 


had a favourable response and was withdrawn 
! in Noverber, 1956 when the level of advances 
" reached the figure of Rs. 4.4 crores in October, 
1956. But the restrictions were re-imposed in 
February, 1957 when bank 
paddy and rice again touched 


the level of 
Rs. 20 crores. 3 


Similar action was taken on September 13, 
1956, against advances on wheat and food- 
grains, grain and other pulses and cotton tex- 
tiles including yarn. Although production of 
most food-grains was lower in 1955-56 than 
In 1954-55, advances against wheat and other 
cereals and pulses were higher in 1955-56 by 
about 50-55 per cent as compared to the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year, the 
advances in August, 1956, being Rs. 
as against Rs. 12 crores in August, 1955. In 
June, 1956, advances of scheduled banks 
against wheat, gram and other pulses were to 
the tune of Rs. 23 crores—the highest in the 
past five years. As a consequence, price of 
wheat was 27 per cent higher in July, 1956, 
over that in 1955, while prices of jowar, bajra 
and gram showed increases of about 120 
per cent, 24 per cent and 43 per cent, respec- 

‘bly over the year. The sharp rise in prices 
as, besides a shortfall in production, was 
accentuated by speculative hoarding of stocks 
facilitated by the higher level of bank credit; 
ra thus action on Wank credit was called 
or. 


The control thus introduced at the appro- 
priate time served its purpose effectively as 
indicated by the fall in bank advances against 
food-grains from Rs. 28 crores in June to Rs. 4 
crores in October with the result that the 
restrictions were withdrawn in November to 
facilitate movement of crops and marketing of 
harvested grains. But the situation again 
worsened after April, 1957, when the advances 
against food-grains reached the level of Rs. 21 
crores in May, 1957. In view of this situation 
a, stricter directive was issued on June 7, 1957, 
designing not only to curb bank* finance for 
speculative bolding of stocks but also to bring 
down substantially the level of advances 


advances against 


19 erores 
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against these commodities. On June 29, 1957, 
the Governor of the Bank had to write a letter 
to all scheduled banks drawing their attention 
to certain aspects of the monetary situation 
arising out of the large-scale expansion of bank 
credit and seeking their co-operation in achiev- 
ing a positve reduction in the level of bank 
credit without diminishing assistance to he 
essential sectors of the economy. This resulted 
in the decline of advances, which came down to 
Rs. 9 crores in November, 1957, frcm Rs. 21 
crores in May. Consequently, directive of June 
was replaced by another on December 11, 1987, 
relaxing the restrictive conditions from regu- — 
lation through margins to regulation of the 
aggregate level of advances against specificd 
commodities with additional relaxations in the 
interests of production and trade. 


But in view of the resumption of the ris- 
ing trend of food prices since February, 1958, 
the Bank decided, early in June, to continue 
till October-end the restrictions on advances 
against food-grains; and in view of the rising 
trend of wheat prices the restrictions were 
further tightened in September, 1958. 

Thus the operation of selective monetary 
control has been marked by flexibility aimed 
at assisting the developmental sectors without 
hindering genuine credit requirements. Though, 
as admitted by the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank, ‘the administration of the  selcctive 
credit control has not, in practice, proved ant 
easy task,’ but the discipline dig have a 
salutary effect in curbing the forces leading to 
price-rises with the help of bank credit. Pay- 
ing a tribute to the role of the Reserve Bank, 
Shri G. D. Birla, Chairman of tke United 
Commercial Bank Ltd., said in his presidential 
speech: 


“Tt is a matter of pride tc hear the 
Indian Central Banking Institution being 
described as one of the most efficcent in the 
world. This is no exaggeration for the 
selective monetary control instituced by the 
Bank has succeeded in keeping at bay thie 
inflationary pressures which the ¢ 
had to face . . . By timely dirdetives, the 
Reserve Bank has played a considerable 
part in imbuing the Indian ecortomy with 
stability and in preventing the price situa- 
tion from gttting out of hand.” 


LIVE 
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The Fourth Dimension! 


To make selective credit really effective, 
the Reserve Bank made an innovation in con- 
vening the conferences of the bankers and ex- 
plaining them the efficacy of monetary disci- 
pline in an expanding economy. At a Con- 
ference of leading bankers convened on 
August 20, 1957, the Governor of the Bank 
gave a stern warning to the bankers that “if 
the banks in the country did not bring down 
the advances by Rs. 75 crores to Rs. 800 
ercres by October, 1957, without diminishing 
tke flow of credit to essential sectors, the 
Reserve Bank would give them less financial 
assistance than it did in the previous busy 
sessons.” This may be interpreted as the fourth 
dimension to the three-dimensional policy of 
mcnetary management, the three dimensions 
bemg the bank rate, open market op*rations 
ard the directive method. The warning did 
nes go in vain. The bank credit was sub- 
secuently brought down to Rs. 840 crores by 
the middle of November from a level of 
Rs. 938 crores in early June. The superven- 
‘tion of some developments, such as the bank- 
ercployee strike im Calcutta and the merease 
in advances to the textile industry following 
the accumulation of stocks with mills pre- 
vented a further reduction. The Governor of 
the Bank, in his Press Conference after a 
mcnth from the aforesaid bankers’ conference, 
expressed his satisfaction that “the banks 
were actively giving effect to the directives 
ani a few banks had already reported having 
reeched the levels demanded.” 


Latest Trends—‘A Phase of Contradictions’ 


As a national consequence to the measures 
of monetary contro] adopted during the early 
period of the Second Plan, the latest trends 
speak of easy money conditions; the expansion 
of money supply with the public being Rs. 75 
ercres as compared to Rs. 129 crores and 
Rs. 264 crores in the two preceding years. 
There is a phenomenal growth in the deposits 

we scheduled banks, deposits recording a 
ris? of R8. 276 crores, mostly in time deposits 
—Rs. 249 crores, four times the rise recorded 
in 1956-57. As against this sharp rise in 
deposit resources, bank credit during the year 
(1257-58) recorded a moderate expansion of 


Rs. 63 crores, less than half of the rise in the 
preceding year. The slowing down of invest- 
ment activity in the private sector, g flagging 
off in the rate of expansion in industrial pro- 
duction caused by mounting difficulties of 
foreign exchange leading to severe import res- , 
trictions, the declining trend of agricultural’ 
productiori, ali have led to a marked slowing 
down in the demand for credit and the expan- 

sion of money supply. Developmental ex- 
penditure on Government account, financed 
through a substantial increase in Reserve Bank 
credit, was, in fact, stepped up during the 
year, deficit financing imcurréd of about Rs. 

500 crores in 1957-58, but its impact on mone- 

tary expansion was neutralized to a consider- 
able extent by a large external deficit and also 

by a phenomenal growth of time deposits. 

Consequently, banks today have a surfeit of 
funds, their liquid position is very comfortable 
and, indeed, their problem is to seek avenues 
of profitable investment of their surplus.’ In 
this situation, they have increasingly invested 
in Government securities, their investments, 
including Treasury Bills, having gone up from 
Rs. 332 crores to Rs. 572 crores over the year. 

In fine, money is prominently easy. 


On the other side, private investment and 
industrial production appear to have touched 
a plateau after the sustained and substantial 
increases in the preceding few years, agricul-j 
tural production, too, has shown ag drop, ane 
will further go down in view of the present 
devastating floods in various parts of, the coun- 
try. The balance of payments is also in serious 
deficit. Despite the policy of genera] restraint 
on bank credit and money there is a perceptible 


uptrend in prices, the wholesale price index 


number (Base: 1952-53=-100) having gone up 
to 120 in case of food articles. 


In the face of such apparently contradic- 
tory developments, there awaits the advance- 
ment of plan expenditures in the public sector, 


thanks to the foreign aid, to be followed by” 


increases in private investments. Deficit 
financing of Rs. 220 crores in 1958-59, it might 
be actually more, on the top of Rs. 500 crores 
of deficit occurred in 1957-58, will surely 
ageravate tlre inflationary pressures. ‘To con- 
trol such a situation the monetary discipline 
desired will be that of restraint on bank credit 


‘and mopping up surplus funds 
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by attracting 
the savings of the people. As far as selective 
monetary control is concerned, the Reserve 
Bank has shown itself to be keenly aware of 
the manner in which such credit restrictions 
have to be imposed; the Bank, latest on Sep- 
tember 10, 1958, having directed all scheduled 
harks to tighten credit against the security of 
wheat to prevent hoarding of this food-grain 
with the help of bank credit. But what about 
the surplus purchasing power? Will the selec- 


tive monetary control be able to mop up the 


surplus purchasing power that is likely to be 
released with the acceleration of intensive 
efforts on development programmes? The 
Reserve Bank agrees that “when the balance 


_ of payments situation will remain a source of 


~goncern the tenor of 


monetary -and  eredit 


policy would have to be absorption of the 


available liquid assets for urgent financing of 


‘gpeedier development through less 


the plan projects and maintenance of stringent 


control on expansion of credit facilities in 
general.” 
Correct Approach 
To achieve this objective, it may be 


cautioned, in a developing economy, high bank 
rate, as prescribed in some quarters, will prove 
to be detrimental because it will affect produc- 
tion and restrain gainful investment. The 
feasibility of high interest rates is probably 
held out on the assumption that they help in 
securing austerity in living, higher savings and 
inflation. 
Also, that costlier credit presents a disincentive 
to ivestment.at a time when expenditures, 
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which are not likely to add to production ir 
the short run, are already at a high level. Bui 
this is a fallacy. The point precisely is thav 
in a developing economy, such expenditures arc 
unavoidable and if such productive endeavour: 
are curtailed, the continued lack of sufficien - 
production will itself be accentuating inflation. 
The cost of production is made higher and th- 
consumer prices are also higher. Besides, a high. 
bank rate has a deleterious effect upon Govern- 
ment borrowings. No gilt-edged market was 
ever in g cheerful mood during a period of higk 
bank rate. There is, of course, a possibility 01 
gain from the higher interest on the gilt-edg?c. 
issues, but the capital depreciation in existing 
issues is more than the gain. So, if mark<z 
borrowing is resorted to for raising consider- 
able resources, as has been done in the recent 
past, a high bank rate cannot be sustained. 
And, in an expanding economy, it is highly 
essential that market borrowings are maxim- 
ised, because to the extent additional resources 
are thus raised the corresponding reliance on 
deficit financing will be reduced, and, on the 
other side, the surplus resources in the market 
will be mopped up, for as Mr. Iyengar has put 
it, basically, ‘The objective is to mop up liquid 
resources to the maximum extent practicable 
and thereby to keep down the pressure on any 
of the goods in relatively scarce supply.” 

So if the monetary discipline, in the con- 
text of developing economy, agrees to sclective 
credit control, let it also consider the question 
of rate of interest without restraining the pro- 
ductive endeavours. 





ANCIENT NOTICES ON KASMIRA 
By BHAWANI SHANKAR SHUKUA, m.a. 


THERE is hardly a state in India today which 
Las not undergone considerable changes in its 
area, shape and population from the ancient 
days. The states of U.P. and Bihar, for example, 
were not exactly the same a few centuries ago 
as these are today. But Kasmira is an xcep- 
tion to it. Situated on high altitudes and sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains she has always 
occupied a unique position in India. Its swiftly 
flowing streams, hot springs and ley glaciers 
have given Beculiae characteristics to its 
emate. Its soil produces rice, precious saffron, 


sweet fruits and fragrant flowers; its ponds 
grow lotus and lakes yield vegetables. Yet, it 
is a poor state loved by gods and men alike but 
despised ‘by the goddess of wealth Lakshmi. 
Kasmira is the finest place in the world for its 
scenic beauty to the tourists, the loveliest for 
the poets and artists and the holiest forgih? 
yogis for the purpose of meditation. ¢t is for 
these reasons the goddess of learning has chosen 
this part of India to be her permanent abode. 

Kalhana, the greatest of chroniclers of Kasmira, 
is right when he says: “Kailasa is the best place 
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in the three worlds; the Himalaya—the best 
part of Kailasa; and Kasmira, the best part of 
tae Himalaya.” 

It :s a pity that Indian literature has very 

seanty notices of ancient geography of Kasmira. 
it may be due to the fact that Kasmirg is 
practically cut off from the Indian soil owing 
+0 mountaneous barriers. But we are, however, 
happy that the indigeneous records of this place 
provide ample material to study its ancient 
S20graphy and history. Foreign records too are 
.very helpful for our purpose. As far as the 
latter source is ‘concerned we naturally expect 
to get some information from the historians of 
Alexander who provide for the first time the 
‘cus geographical notices of north-western 
indian States. But the mountain barriers of 
Kasmira did not,permit an outsider to enter the 
valley, and, therefore, Alexander’s historians 
gave no information regarding Kasmira pro- 
per, despite the fact that the great conqueror 
marched through the neighbourhood of the 
valley. 

Thanks to Ptolemy to indicate the situa- 
tion of a country called Kaspeiria which is as 
2 matter of fact our cwn Kasmira, The coun- 
sty of Kaspeiria, as described by Ptolemy, in- 
cludes a part of Punjab, North-West Frontier 
“rovinces and Central India. It sometimes 
appears on the basis of Ptolemy’s other notices 

that the city of Kaspeiria was situated on the 
confluence of Jhelum and Satie]. 

Next to Ptolemy were Dionysos and Non- 
=0s who mention Kaspeiroi as a tribe who had 
ast feet among the Indians. We know that 
asmiris were famous for their fast feet. The 
cndulating ground of their country had made 
chem swift in walking. Both Kalhana and 
«lberuni mention this characteristic of Kasmir- 
ans. 

It is also very probable that the great 
“istorian Herodotus means Kasmira when he 
~efers to Kaspatyros. Herodotus was the histo- 
rian of Alexander and as such he accompanied 
che latter to his Indian campaigns. He mentions 
ene city of Kaspatyros ‘as the place at which 
the“expedition under Skylax of Koryanda, sent 
by Darius to explore the course of Indus, 
embarked.’! Hekataios thought that Kaspatyros 
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1 M. Al Stein: Ancient Geography of 
Kasmira, p. 9. 
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was situated in the region where Indus first 
becomes navigable. The date of Hekataios is 
considered to be 549—486 B.C. Wilson and 
later other scholars believed that Kaspatyros is 
identical to Kasmira. According to him Kas- 
patyros is a derivative from the Sanskrit name 
Kasyapapur which he believed to be the ancient 
name of Kasmira, named after the famous sage 
Kasyapa. Dr. Stein, however, does not agree to 
this derivation. 

The real :nformation regarding Kasmira is 
first derived from the Chinese writers who visited 
India via this State. We shall not discuss here 
what they actually wrote about Kasmirg but 
confine ourselves only to their notices on Kas- 
mira. These Chinese’ travellers were Buddhist 
pilgrims who had come to India for pilgrimage 
and studies. Kasmira was at that time a great 
centre of learring and a beautiful resting ‘place, 
as it is today. Kasmira was known to the 
Chinese as Ki-pin at least in the Wei dynasty. 
But in the 7th century A.D. during the rule of 
Tang dynasty Ki-pin signified Kapisa (Kafiri- 
stan). The first of such records can be dated 
in the sixth century A.D. During this period 
Kasmira had close cultural relations with 
China. An Indian envoy was present in the 
court of Tang rulers who has given‘a description 
of a country which closely resembles Kasmira. 
He describes the northern part of Indig as a 
country “situated at the foot of the snowy 
mountains and enveloped by them on all sides. 
like a precious jewel.” M. Panthier rightly 
refers this description to Kasmira.? ar 

Yuan Chwang furnishes the best informa- | 
tion on this subject. He came to India through 
Kasmira in the 7th century A.D. He entered 
the valley from Urasa (modern Hazara dis- 
trict). As he stayed here for two years he could 
know this country very intimately. He calls 
this country Kia-shi-mi-lo and informs us that 
“the kingdom of Kasmira is about 7,000 li in 
circuit and on all sides it is enclosed by moun- 
tains, These mountains are very high. Althougly 
the mountains have passes through them, these 
are narrow and contracted.’ Here he obviously 
refers, according to General Cunningham, to the 

2. Qyoted from as above, p. 14. 

3. Si-yu-ki (trans. Beal’s), Book ITI, 
p. 148. 
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‘extended kingdom of Kasmira, and not to the- 


valley, which is only 300 miles in circuit.” 
About the capital of Kasmira Yuan Chwang 
Says: 

“The capital of the country on the west 
side is bordered by a great river. It is from 
the north to south 12 or 13 li, and from 
east to west 4 to 5 li. The soil is fit for 
producing cereals and abounds with fruits 
and flowers.’ 

Yuan Chwang visited several places in 
Kasmira, e.g., Ursha, Sinhapura, Parnotsa and 
Rajapuri, etc. The boundaries of Kasmira had 
extended far and wide in the seventh century 
A.D. when Yuan Chwang visited this country. 
It then included ‘the whole of the hilly country 
between the Indus and the Chenab to the foot 
of the Salt Range in the south.’ The Ravi was 
probably the eastern boundary of Kasmira.® Be- 
yond it was the empire of Harshavardhana, the 
ruler of Kanyakubja and Thaneshwara. But 
after the death of Harsha the kingdom of Kas- 
mira extended farther up to the Sutlej.7 This 
happened towards the end of the ninth century 
A.D. 

_As mentioned above the Tang dynasty of 
China had ambassadorial relations with Kas- 
mira. We, therefore, find references to Kasmira 
in its dynastic records. Although these records 
are based on Yuan Chwang’s descriptions, yet, 
here we are more informed about the capital 
of Kasmira. 

A few years after Yuan Chwang’s visit to 
Andia another Chinese pilgrim Ou-K’ong: also 
visited the valley of Kasmira. He came to 
Kasmira in 759 A.D. and stayed here for a 
long time. He gives a longer description of 
Kasmira. He also tells us that the kingdom of 
Kasmira was surrounded by lofty mountains. 


These muontains are natural fortification-walls - 


of the valley. The valley according to him was 
accessible only by four roads which were strictly 
guarded at their gates. One of these roads was 


opened only for the march of the royal army. 


4. Sir A. Cunningham: The Ancient 
Geography of India, p. 104. 

5. Si-yu-ki (trans. Beal’s}, Book ITI, 
p. 148. 


6. Sir A. Cunningham: oy Anc. Géog. 
Ind., p. 108. 

7. Kalhana: Rajatarangini, V, 144, 
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Chinese records are almost silent after Cu- 
K’ong, though cultural relations between Inula 
and China were continued. But on this occs- 
sion, of course, after a good number of years, 


Mohammedan writers came to our help. The 
early accounts of Al-Mas’udi, Al-Quzwant, 
Al-Idrisi provide a very brief information 


about Kasmira. These accounts clearly show 
that Mahommedan writers did not know 


much about Kasmira. It was so because 
they had no access to the valley and 
Islam was not penetrated into Kasmira. The 


big rocky barrier of Kasmira did not a‘low 
Mohammedan conquerors to enter the valley. It 
is, however, interesting that in spite of tuese 
handicaps Alberuni in the first quarter of 
eleventh century A.D. (1017-80) gives g vvid 


‘description of Kasmira. Alberuni came to India 


accompanying Mahmud of Ghazni. He was a 
great scholar and was greatly interested in 
Hindu sciences. As Kasmira bezame a dig 
centre of art and science at his time he natural- 
ly turned his attention to Kasmira. He tells us 
that when Mahmud invaded Indig proper, op- 
pressed Hindus migrated to distant places, 
€.g., Kasmira and Banarasa where Moham- 
medans still could not reach.® However, he had 
some personal contact wthi Kasmira, probably 
through Kasmiri pandits. Besides giving geo- 
graphical situation of Kasmira Aiberuni ac- 
counts for its political divisions also. He refers 
to a few Kasmirian forts and cities and des- 
cribes an important gate to enter Kasmira, He 
further says that along with Jhelum valley 
“you enter the plain and reach in two more days 
Addishtan, the capital of Kasmira, passing on 
the road the village Ushkara.” Dr. Stein be- 
lieves that by Addishtan Alberuni meant Sri- 
nagara.°® 

So far we have 
sources. 


discussed only jorcien 
Indian and local notices are still un- 


‘touched. Indian notices, as already said, do not 


provide sufficient. material for our study. 

Indians, perhaps, had very little intercourse 

with Kasmira. The seclusion of Kasmira ray 

be one of the reasons for lack o7 its relations 

with India proper. Panini, however, mencions 
e 





8. Alberuni’s India (trans. Sachau), I, 


22. 
9. Anc, Geog. Kasm., p. 25. 
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the name Kasmira among the names of various 
Gaias in his Ashtadhyay:. Patanjali, the com- 
meatator of Panini’s grammar also refers to this 
land. The Mahabharata and the Puranas are 
als generally silent except for a brief mention of 
the kingdom of Kasmira among the nations 
sitLated in the north of India.?° Indian writers 
sometimes showed their utter ignorance of even 
Kas3mira’s location.™ 

Kasmira’s own local accounts are the best 
source of our subject. India has always lacked 
his orians in the past with the exception of the 
authors of the Puranas. But this statement does 
not apply to the case of Kasmira as she can 
boest of her many historians who kept a conti- 
mucus record of her history. In their accounts 
they supply numerous data regarding ancient 


his ory and geography of Kasmira. Fortunately: 


these records are still extant. Thanks to the 
isokated position of Kasmira that saved these 
previous records from great political upheavals 
of =ndia. 

Among various indigeneous records of 
Kasmira top priority must be given to Raja- 
tarcngint the immortal work of Kasmira’s 
greetest historian Kalhana,!® who wrote it in 
the middle of 12th century A.D. (1148-49). 
Rajitarangint is an excellent book on Kasmira’s 
history and geography. It was on the basis of 
this work scholars like Sir Alexander Cunning- 
har and Sir Aurel Stein carried out their great 
rese irches on the topography of ancient Kas- 
mire. Information derived from Rajatarangini 
is manifold. Firstly, numerous places have here 
beer. referred to as the Tirths. “Considering the 
grea; attention,” writes Dr. Stein, “which the 
worship of holy places has at all times claimed 
in Easmira we may well speak first of the 
notires which appertain to the Topographia 
sacru, of the valley. 
time; to the present day been a land abundantly 
endcwed with holy sites and objects of  pil- 


grimages. Kalhana duly . emphasizes this fact 


when he speaks . . 


10. Bhag. Pur., XII, 1; also Vayu Pur., 
XLV, 120; XLII, 45; Padma Pur., I. VI., 48; 
etc. 

‘om 


. of Kasmira as a country 


Varahamihira: Brihatsamhita, XIV, 

_12. Kalhana was a native of Kasmira. 
fajatarangint gives an authenticated history of 
Kasnira. ° 


Kasmira has from early” 
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‘where there is not a space as large as a grain 
of sesamum without a Tirtha.’ 

“Time and even the conversion to Islam of 
great majority of the population has changed 
but little in this respect. For, besides the great 
Tirtha which retain a fair share of their former 
renown and popularity, there is scarcely a vil~ 
lage which has not its sacred spring or grove 
for the Hindu and Ziarat for the Moham- 
medan "48 

Secondly, several places, famous gates 
(drangas), roads and forts, etc., have also been 
referred to in Rajatarangim. Thirdly, the work 
gives the name of those places or rivers where 
or along which monuments such as temples, 
viharas, bridges and other buildings were con- 
structed by the rulers of Kasmira. Fortunately, 
numerous springs and rivers have also been 
mentioned. Thus we find that in order to have 
a proper understanding of Kasmira’s history and 
geography Rajaterangini is indispensable. 

Next to Kalkana’s Rajatarangini come the 
works of Jonaraja and Bilhana, Srivara, Prajna- 
bhatta and Suka. These works are of later dates 
and are inferior to Rajatarangint in every res- 
pect. However, these works give almost correct 
information about Kasmira’s topography. 

Besides the above-mentioned historians 
great poets of ancient Kasmira have also written 
about their country. Among the works of such 
poets Lokaprakasa of Kshemendra deserves 
notice. Kshemendra flourished in the middle of 
eleventh century A.D. His Lokaprakasha, as it 
is found today, is definitely not genuine for it 
contains Persian words which were probably 
added to it in the 17th century A.D. However, 
some of its passages are really the composi- 
tion of Kshemendra. Lokaprakasa gives a, list 
of Kasmiri parganas, Another work of 
Kshemendra is Samayamatrika. which provides 
the names and topography of various places of 
Kasmira. . 

Still going back to olden times we get 
another important work that provides ample 
material. This 1s Nilamata Puranam. Prof. 
Buhler believes that in its extant form Nilamata 
Puranam could not be older than the sixth cen- 
tury A.D.1* This Purana refers to the names 





13. Stein,“M. A.: 
pp. 31-32. 
14. Buhler: Report, p. 40. 
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of sacred places and springs for pilgrimage. 
Besides, this Purana provides the remotest 
glimpses of Kasmira’s history. 

In absence of epigraphic records in Kas- 





> 


mira, the literary sources, as mentioned abové<, 
become very important. But sometimes loca! 
traditions fill up the lacunae caused by tue 
absence of epigraphs and literary sources. 
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INDIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM or 
THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT (1905-1906) : 
By Haridas Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee. 
Published by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 
Calcutta, 1958. Pp. 256. Price Rs. 7.50. 


This is another valuable joint literary 
venture of the two young historians who seem 
to have specialised in unfolding the history of 
the glorious part played by Bengal in the early 
decades of this century for the freedom of our 
motherland. It deals with the origin and pro- 
‘ gress (1905-06) of the once-famous Swadeshi 
' Movement in Bengal which, as the authors 
tightly observe (Preface p. 8, cf. pp. 200-06), 
may be taken as India’s first fight for freedom 
in the sense that it involved the substitution of 
the goal of complete independence and the 
method of non-co-operation and passive resis- 
tance for the old ideal and technique of the 
Indian National Congress. The work shows the 
characteristic qualities of the authors, their 
complete mastery of material, both primary 
and secondary (in so far as it is available), 
their careful sifting of the evidence and 
their presentation of arguments and conclu- 
sions in a lucid style. The scope of the work. 
may be judged from a summary of its contents. 
After showing how the partition of Bengal was 
launched by an arbitrary act of Lord Curzon 
on August 7, 1905 (Chapter I), the authors 
trace in meticulous detail the stirring history 
of events in the two Bengals frqgm August 7 to 
October 16, 1905 (Chapter II called ‘The Emer- 
gence of the Swadeshi Movement’), from Octo- 
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ber 16 to December 31, 1905 (Chapter IIT en- 
titled ‘The March of the Movement’) and 
during 1906 (Chapter IV bearing the title “The 
Growth of Extremism’). Then follows a con- 
cluding summary and estimate (Chapter V en- 
titled ‘The Ideas of 1905’). In the course of this 
survey the authors have done ample justice to 
the various facets of the movement (political, 
economic and educational) as well as the wry 
valuable contributions made by its leaders 
from the start. The critical acumen of the 
authors is best reflected in the concluding chap- 
ter which contains (pp. 206-14) an able refu- 
tation of the charge brought by Valentine 
Chirol and repeated by some of our foremost, 
publicists down to our own times that the 
movement assumed in course of time the charac- 
ter of a religious reaction. The notes at the 
end (pp. 215-37) show how well the sources 
including the Intelligence Branch records in the 
State Government archives, the issues of con- 
temporary newspapers as well as unpublished 
diaries and memoirs have been utilised with 
discrimination by the joint authors. Three 
valuable appendices containing extracts from 
the writings of the late Satish Chandra, Mukher- 
jee and Aurobindo Ghose and a useful imdex 
have added to the value of this work. An apnr<- 
ciative foreword is contributed by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar. A chronological statement of evcrts 
will be very welcome if and when a second ¢di- 
tion of this fine work is called for? The second 
volume of this monograph continuing the his- 
tory of the movement up to 4911 will be awaited 


with great interest. 
U. N. GHosHat 


REBELLION, 1857: A sYmposium 0} 
art cles by a number of writers including Shr 
Tumuz Khaldun, K. M. Ashraf, P. C. Joshi, 
Goal Haldar, Benoy Ghosh, P. C. Gupta and 
oihers. Published by People’s Publishing Housé, 
New Delhi. Pages 3855. Price Rs. 12. 


The centenary celebrations of the tremen- 
devs struggle of 1857 have produced a spate of 
liteviture on that eventful chapter of our 
ncetional history. The above is a new addition 
tr this. 

The book is not a finished writing by one 
actaor driving at certain conclusions, but 4 
sycposium of several] articles. According to the 
pukl sher also, the book is a “collective effort to 
pro 93 into the causes, character and effects ot 
tha; searing outburst of national anger.’ 
Tcrefore, conflicting views on the same ques- 
ticr have been expressed by different writers of 
th; book. 7 | 

The book is divided into three parts—deal- 
in: with the character of the revolt in Part I, 
its 2fect on jiterAture in Part II, and the re- 
uc Icns in foreign countries in Part III. 

Part I of the book is by far the most im- 
povtent. It contains four articles of which the 
arciz.es by Talmuz Khaldun and P. C. Joshi 
deserve special mention. These authors belong 
to waat is called Marxist camp. According t9 
them the revolt was not the sporadic outburs. 
of e number of sepoys in different parts of the 
coruiry, but it symbolised a sort of national 
owLurst for the liberation of the country from 
‘Fictrei Raj’, and broad masses of the people 
pactieipated in this revolt along with the sepoys. 
Ther have taken long pains to trace the econo- 
mi exploication of the country by the Com- 
parr. ruin of agriculture, chronic famine and 
breazdown of social communes—the classical 
fore of Indian village life. The motive power 
of .Le revelt was provided by these causes and 
our countrymen stood behind the sepoys 12 
throwing away the foreign yoke at that early 
percc of our history. 

But in delineating the theme, several writers 
hare so much contradicted themselves, that at 
is cifieult for the reader to come to a definite 
uncerstanding on any aspect of the matter. 
Take as an mstance, the role of the feudal 
prire2s who led the revolt. Criticising the views 
of ‘Nehru that “essentially it was_a feudal out- 
burst .2. . and not by fighting for a lost cause, 
the teudal ofder, would freedom come,” and the 
views of Dr. Sen that the feudal princes 
“werted a counter-revolution,” P. C. Joshi has 
commented that “it comes to this that the 
Bri-is1 Government though alien, was effecting 


so 
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a “social revolution” and the leaders of 1857 
were staging a “counter-revolution.””» He com- 
ments further “one wonders then why did the 
Indian people force the British rulers to quit 
India, why dic not press them to stay on 
another hundred years to complete tke ‘sociai 
revolution’ and build socialism for us” (pages 
180-181). But the truth is this that even Kari 
Marx has admitted that the British rule had a, 
regenerating influence on Indian society in 
spite of its naked exploitation. Morcover, Joshi 
should have considered that the question of 
‘building socialism’ at that distant past did not 
arise at all. So he could refrain from uttering 
a cheap gibe at the national movement that 
grew afterwards. Even Gopal Haldar trying to 
explain why Bengali intelligentsia did not wel- 
come the revolt has said, “An intelligentsia as 
mature as that we know, could not allow itself 
to be swerved from its liberal bourgeois policy 
by what it conceived to be an adventurist, hap- 
hazard and spontaneous /féudal-reactionary 
military rising’ (page 260). So, Gopal Haldar 
has sided more with the views of Nehru and 
Sen than Joshi. 


In spite of al] these defects, the book makes 
an interesting reading and will be a welcome 
addition for understanding the significance of 
one of the most eventful and glorious chapters 
of our nationa] history. 

x 

THE ILLUSION OF THE EPOCH: By 
H. -B. Acton. 
Boston. 


This book -is an exposition of the philo- A 


sophy of Marxism-Leninism based on the writ- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin and at 
the same time it is a detailed criticism of its 
main tenets. Prof. Acton has eminently  suc- 
ceeded in offering a rational understanding and 
critical discussion of the difficult subject. He 
has been critical of Marxism-Leninism but 
nowhere has he raised his voice in anger. A 
notable feature of the book is the attempt to 
compare Marxism-Leninism with other philo- 
sophical outlooks. The author has very ably 


explained and _ distinguished between the 
politico-legal superstructure and the ideo- - 
logical superstructure of Marxism. He has 


pointed out the hollowness of the Marxist view 
that no one who does not actively promote the 
proletarian cause has succeeded in gaining a 
scientific understanding of society. Prof. 
Acton has given a masterly analysis of Marxist 
ethics. He concludes that for all that Marxists 
say about their views being based on observed 
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facts in the capitalist world, in fact, their 
future Communism is ever more out of touch 
with human realities than are the speculations 
of the Utopians whom they criticise. Marxism 
is Utopianism with Communist Party as a 
visible and authoritative interpreter of the 
doctrine striving to obtain supreme power. 
Young people who cherish Communist ideals 
will profit from g study of this well-balanced 
and remarkable book. 
D. B. 


FRENCH 


LES MIGRATIONS DES PEUPLES: 
ESSAI SUR LA MOBILITE GEOGRAPHI- 
QUE: By Max Sorré, Flammarion, Paris, 
1955. Pp. 861. Price 675 frs. 


“Drop anchor anywhere and the anchor 
will drag—that is, if your soul is a limitless, 
fathomless sea, and not a dogpound.” 
Civilization is so new a thing in history 
that many of man’s deepest instincts are 
still primitive. There is a lurking nomad- 
ism in most urban dwellers, a restlessness 
and a desire to throw off the monotony of 


a settled life although this migratory im-. 


pulse sometimes conflicts with the deeply 
felt need to put down roots, to fix oneself 
tc the soil. 


“Migration” covers a variety of things 
—from the seasonal movement of tourists 
after the sun to the rural exodus of 
workers to towns in search of work or a 
miovement of people who wish to effect a 
permanent change of residence from one 
Siate to another. Max Sorre who is a 
professor at the Sorbonne approaches the 
subject as a geographer and ecologist; he, 
therefore, takes as his starting point the 
classic Greek concept of the “oeukomene” 
—the space occupied by man. Thus, while 
he studies in detail migration in all its 
aspects, permanent and temporary, volun- 
tary and forced, rhythmic and _ seasonal, 
his basic thesis is that migration is in 
effect man’s reaction to his material sur- 
roundings and at the same time a product 
of each individual’s migratory impulse. 
However, startling it may sound, in any 
broad study of mankind the truth seems 
to be that movement alone is a reality and 
the impression of a fixed habitat of a com- 
munity is illusory. There is glways a ten- 
dency towards disequilibrium between the 
cohesion of a group and its needs. Needs 
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vary with the standard of living and iI is 
itself varies with the aims of the group. 

Apart from the vast disorganised par ic 
movements in time of war, invasion, 
famine, religious proselytism, the motive 
behind most currents of migration is cco- 
nomic. Before people move, as Sorre cin- 
phasizes, the would-be migrants develop 
an impelling conviction that there is a 
happier existence elsewhere and their 
present misery is insupportable. 


No doubt, the need to search for 
food, accentuated in later times by ihe 
nomadic form of agricultural practice, 
just as encouraged in earlier times by tue 
geological conditions of the receding ice 
Age, has been the determining cause of 
migration. Climatic factors have been tn 
the past, as today, one of the factors be- 
hind migration. It has often been said that 
the hordes of nomad Mongols from ine 
deserts and the steppes of Central Asia 
which swept in waves eastwards and west- 
wards for centuries were set on the move 
by a progressive drying up of their pas.o-~- 
ral lands. Professor Sorre does not fi! 
support for the view, either in geograpr> 
or in history, that changes in climate heve 
caused migrations; he rather believes that 
climatic factors have merely influenced 
migrations. 


Can population pressure be relieved 
by migrations? Professor Sorre has found 
that historically long-term demographic 
problems have rarely been solved by 
migration. Ireland is practically the cne 
country where emigration combined with 
a high fertility rate has actually led to a 
constant decline in population ‘for a ccn- 
tury. Puerto Rico with free immigration 
into the United States had not succeeded in 
raising its standards of living as it was 
burdened by a large and increasing popu- 
lation until very recently when a slow de- 
celine in the natural increase became 
evident. 


In spite of the many barriers to it, 


political and social, migration is taking 
place all the time. It raises formidenle 
problems, racial, cultural and economic. 


It has far-reaching effects on the* ware- 
structure in the native as welf as in the 
adopted countries. It has a distinct influ- 
ence on economic factors such as accumu- 
lation of capital. For a proper apprecia- 
tion of the economic implications one can 
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dc no better than turn to the recent publi- 
calicn Economics of International Migra- 
tic, (Proceedings of a Conference held 
by the International Economic Association) 
ecited by Brinley Thomas. But Professor 
Score has not approached the problem 
from the standpoint of an economist. He 
hes taken the whole of mankind as his 
fie.¢. The conclusions tend naturally to be 
broad and on humanistic lines. The object 
of kis book appears to be an impassioned 
plea for world-wide action to aid inter- 
netional migration. 
MarGAreT Basu 


SANSKRIT 


VEDANTA PARIBHASA OF DHARMA- 
Raz4 ADHVARINDRA. Translated and 
Arratated By Swami Madhavananda, Second 
Econ. The Ramakrishna Mission Sarada 
Pr ia, Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, Price, Rs. 3. 


SRI 


VIVEKA-CHUDAMANI OF 
S/NKARACHARYA. Text, with English 
curslaticn, Notes and Index. By Swami 


Midhavananda, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
D . Almora, Himalayas, Price, Rs. 3/-. 


The Ramakrishna Mission in the midst of 
its virious useful social activities is doing much 
laciable work in popularising important  as- 
pe’ts of Indian culture in different ways. One 
of z7ese is the publication of well-known Sans- 
krt books especially of a philosophical and 
spittual type with text, English translation 
an. Notes. The publications of the Advaita 
Ascrama deserve special mention in this con- 
ne:tion. Some of these have passed through a 
number of editions indicating their popular 
apcreciation. Among these works of translation 
we cave several including the two under re- 
vicw from the pen of Swami Madhavananda. 
Tre Swamiji has taken upon himself the hard 
ta:k of translating and making accessible to the 
general reader who does not possess sufficient 
knowledge of Sanskrit difficult but important 
pln!csophical texts composed in the sacred Jan- 
euige of India. His translation of the Nyaya- 
Veisesika treatise Bhasa-pariccheda with the 
Sildrantamuktaval was a valuable contribu- 
tim in this line. This is followed by the 
Vedsntapantbhasa which is a well-known 
maanal very popular among students of 
Vedznta. The work is rather terse and full of 
akstruse discussions. The learned translator is to 
be congratulated on his commendable attempt 
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to make its contents clear to the mquisitive 
reader as far as possible through translation and 
notes. 

The Vwvekachudament which is running 
through its fifth edition was first published in 
book form in 1921. Another translation accom- 
panied by the text was published by the Theo- 
sophical Publishing House of Adyar, Madras, 
in 1982 and it was noticed in these pages m 
January, 1935. The Swamiji’s translation is 
generally lucid and the edition is handsome and 
useful to the general reader in making acquain- 
tance with an exquisite work containing the 
gists of the tenets of Advaita Vedanta. 

; CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


HINDI 


JEEVANA KI PAHELI: By Annie Besant. 
Pp. 81. Price 12 annas, 


RAJAYOGA KE MULA TATWA: By 
R. S. Bhagawat. Pp. 202. Price Rs. 1-12. 


Both Published by Ananda Prakashana 
Ltd. Banaras, I. 


The first is a new Hindi translation by 
Shri Jaleshwara Prasada of The Riddle of Life 
by Amnie Besant, the great Theosophist. The 
riddle is “solved” in accordance with the ancient 
philosophy of theosophy, otherwise known as 
the Divine Wisdom. Accordingly, Re-incarna- 
tion, Karma, man and his bodies, ete., such are 
the basic themes expounded in the book. 


Shri Mahesh Chandra Sastri and Shri B. 
Keshawachandra of the author’s original, in 
Marathi, on the subject of the fundamentals of 
Yoga and its practice. The emphasis 1s rightly 
laid on Rajayoga, as contradistinguished from 


The second is a Hindi version, jointly by,\ 


Hatha-yoga. 
Both the books are  life-chastener and 
comforter. 
G. M. 


GUJARATI 


BAPUNE PAGLE PAGLE: By Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad. Navajvan Prakasan Man- 
di, Ahmedabad, 1957, Rupees Two and annas 
eight only. 


This is the Gujarati translation, rendered 
from Hindi by Karimbhai Borah, a book of 
reminiscences, of Mahatmaji divided into 36 
sections. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s reminiscences 
of Mahatmaji will always carry an Importance 


é 
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with it. “Tracing the footsteps of Gandhi’ will autobiography, but they bear being re-tol 
therefore be read with interest not only by the from this special view-point, in which Gandhiji 


adherents of Gandhiji but also by the student and his theories have been in more detail than 


of the modern history of India for whom the in ordinary. 
years 1915-47 are packed with significant facts. 
Dr. Prasad has already detailed them-in his ae came ce 
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J UST PUBLISHED 


ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 


By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents ‘the central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. It is an 


answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—social, political, economic, 
_ and spiritnal. 


Says the author, ‘It is spiritual awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS 
Part One: The Philosophy of Eternal Religion ; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History-Maker; The Avatara as 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The. message of Shri Krishna ; 
Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The Greatness of Shankaracharya ; Shri 
Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion ; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 
The Holy Mother ; Shri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation 


Part Two : Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion and The Spirit of Enquiry ; 
Role of Religion in Politics; The Administrator in a Welfare State ; ; Law, 
Society, and The Citizen ; The Indian Ideal of Womanhood 


Neatly printed and.excellently got up 
Crown Octavo Pages: 244+-vi Price: Rs. 8 
ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4 WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA 13 
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Science and Human Wisdom 


>rofessor Sidney Hook writes in the Bulle- 
fir cf the ‘Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Orltare: - 


The key words of modern times are 
‘revolutidn’ and ‘crisis’. ‘Revolution’ signi- 
fies transformation; ‘crisis’ an acute 
sitation requiring choice and resolution. 
Revolutions are usually the preludes to 
‘crists. Whether we deplore it or welcome 
it we are living:in the greatest era of 
revzlutionary transformation in human his- 
tery. This revolutionary transformation is 
tre effect of a convergent series of related 
revolutions—political, national, economic, 
and technological. : 


The political and national revolutions 


aré the most dramatic but not the most: 


furdamental. The political revolution ex- 
p-esses the principle that all adults, who 
are affected by the decisions of govern- 
rent, should have some voice in influen- 
eng those decisions. The national revolu- 
tio: is expressed in the principle of 
naz.onal self-determination. It repudiates 
the view that any nation has the moral or 
po.itical authority to be the arbiter of the 
destinies of another. 

The economic revolution of modern 
tmes is based upon the conception that 
tae weltare of the entire community is a 
ciarge upon the government. It must be 
cleaned along certain strategic lines with 
reterence to the available and potential 
resources. Such planning would be inade- 
cuzte, and sometimes impossible, without 
tae technological revolution. The techno- 
Isgical revolution confronts us at every 
tim. Yesterday’s miracle is today’s 
commonplace. Benjamin Franklin and Kar! 
TTarx defined man as a tool-making animal, 
kut the difference between the technology 
cf primitive man and the modern man is 
tnst modern technology is based on science 
erd therefore invention is accelerative 
erd cumulative. Invention itself, as 
"Vhitehead puts it, becomes institutionali- 
ced. Napoleon the Great, in all his pomp 
ard glory, could not travel from Rome to 
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Paris faster than Julius Caesar did almost © 
two thousand years before him. Since 
Napoleon’s day the time has been reduced 
to an hour. 

GROWTH ‘oF SCIENTIFIC KNowLipcE 

At the basis of all these revolutionary 
changes is the scientific revolu“‘on, by 
which I mean the reliance upon he pat- 
tern of experimental inguiry to discover 
truths about the nature, of Nature, the 


nature of society, and the nature of the 


human body and mind. By saying that the 
scientific revolution is at the basis of all 
these changes either directly or indirectly,’ 
I do not mean to deny reciprocal influences 
among them. However, an analytical and 
statistical study of the complex of changes 
will, I am convinced, establish the fact that 
the scientific revolution, whose beginnings 
are found in the seventeenth century, is by. 
far the strongest component in the com- 
plicated pattern of modern life. 

This scientific revolution has changed 
man’s picture of himself and the concep- 
tion of his role in the universe. He no 
longer sees himself as a creature who 
necessarily must suffer in a world of divine 
decree. He is no longer a passive, contem- 
plative spirit, whose vocation is to matey 
a survey of all time and all existence. Th 
conception of man, which emerges from 


moderrm science, is one of a creator, a maker, 


and a doer. No longer a pawn of fate, he 
is a focus of genuine novelty in the world. 
By virtue of the fact that scientific know- 
ledge is experimental, the universe, in the 
most literal sense, is changed whenever the 
frontiers of knowledge are widened. Scien- 
tific knowledge is therefore transformative. 
The increase of knowledge entails increase 
of power and therefore of objective respon- 
sibility. Man acquires the role of a kind 
of minor deity, capable of changing parts~q 
of the physical and social world, by com- 
manding and transforming the natural 
elements at will. The late Dr. John von 
Neumann predicted that in the near future 
man, like the Homeric deities on Mt. ° 
Olympus, would be able to control even - 
the weather—a power, which in the long 
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run, may turn out to be of greater fear- 
fulness than any nuclear weapon. A ‘cold 
war’ would take on a new meaning if one 
could design a local ‘ice: age’ in which to 
cool off a restless enemy. 

But for all their power, ;jwill men be 
any wiser thar the Homeric gods who 
acted like Greek children? It is obvious 


that since the seventeenth century, growth’ 


in human power and scientific knowledge 
has not been commensurate with growth 
in human wisdom. Will it be any different 
in the future? Indeed, there are voices, 
like those of Aldous Huxley, who prophesy 
that it will be worse. They assert that all 
knowledge dbes is to add to human power 
and that scientific knowledge of man’s 
body and mind, combined with our know- 
ledge of the physical world, will merely 
extend the pawer of man over man. They 
predict that the scientific revolution will 
result in a most terrible tyranny over 
man, because it .puts into unwise hands 
the power to condition, recondition, and 
‘brain-wash’ the human mind. By the use 
of chemicals, of subconscious and sub- 
minal persuaders, as well as by overt 
propaganda, mankind can be manipulated 
like sheep. It is argued by some critics 
of science, whose eloquence borders on 
hysteria, that a civilization based upon 
science and which views scientific know- 
ledge as the most reliable kind of know- 
ledge, must be one of ruthless exploitation, 
in which all humane values are doomed 
to disappear. 

This raises the crucial question, can 
the logic and ethics of scientific method 
itself develop- an attitude of reasonable- 
ness, which will enable men to solve the 
human and social problems created by the 


impact of scientific knowledge on the 
world? Can the same generic pattern of 
solving problems, that has proved so 


successful in the solution of technical 
scientific questions, be applied to human 
affairs ? I propose to answer these ques- 
tions affirmatively. In passing, however, I 
wish to point out that until now 'we have 
not made a unified effort to approach 
these problems scientifically and that the 
methods which have been used—revelation, 
intuition, authority, metaphysical specula- 
tion—have not been conspicuously success- 
ful. Indeed, we face the problem be- 
cause all of these alternative methods have 
failed. 

11 


Let us begin by examining the clam 
that science can give only knowledge of 
fact and that some other discipline—cus- 
tom, religion and metaphysics—is ihe 
source of wisdom. 


Tus Narurn oF Human WIspom 

There is a difference between know- 
ledge and wisdom which we all recognize. 
We know that a man can be a_ learned 
fool, and we sometimes meet a sage who 
is by no means a scholar. It is not so cesy 
to state the precise difference betweoen 
knowledge and wisdom, however. Wisdom, 
We are tempted to say, is found in the «se 
of knowledge. Yes, but there is a w'se 
use of knowledge and an unwise use. \ve 
must be knowledgeable about somethig 
in order to tell when use is wise or f1ot. 
I conclude, therefore, that wisdom is a 
kind of knowledge, after all. It is know- 
ledge about the nature of human values. 
A man is wise who knows what is of 
most worth in human experience, wo 
knows the ways of the human heart— 
what gives it enduring satisfactions, the 
costs and consequences of its choice in 
happiness for himself and ‘others. A man 
is wise who knows what lwe are likely to 
regret, what is better overlooked and 
what should never be overlooked. A man 
is wise who knows when to fight, when 
to avoid fighting, and above all, how to 
remove the conditions which provoke 
conflict and to create those which give 
human beings a vested interest in preserv- 
ing peace. 


If this is what we understand by 
wisdom, then the basic questions are 
whether value is an affair of knowledge, 
and if, it is, whether that knowledge can 
be achieved by methods comparable with 
the methods pursued so successfully in 
other fields. The technological develo)- 
ments of recent times make these questions 
more momentous. They do not raise new 
questions of principle. | 

For obvious reasons, we cannot hand 
the gift of technology back to anyone cr 
stem its further advance. Yet its furthcr 
advance is Janus-faced—one face encour- 
ages hope of greater survival, quanfitati- 
vely and qualitatively—the other face 
threatens human survival absolutely. No 
matter how ingenious the mechanism of 
any invention, it will never have a built- 
in governor or regulator guaranteeing its 
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usa rather than abuse. Indeed, both ‘use’ 
ard ‘abuse’ in this context are, strictly 
speaking, not terms applicable to techno- 
lozy at all. They are moral terms. 

No intelligent moral judgement about 
the use or abuse of technology today can 
be rade without the relevant knowledge, 
which only the technologist or natural 
sc ent:st can supply. However, it would be 
a gross mistake to believe that this neces- 
savy condition is a sufficient one. To be 
krowledgeable about the ways of matter 
—about the ways of things—is not the 
same thing as being wise about the ways 
of ren, their emotions and fears, their be- 
heviour in crowds and as creatures with 
hi.tcrical memories. 


Hew Scrmntiric Know epcn May Inruvunpnce 
HuMsn JUDGEMENT 

There are some who go from the true 
proposition that wise statesmanship in the 
mocern world is impossible without in- 
formed awareness of the discoveries of 
mucam science, to the false proposition 
that scientists must be considered the 
chie= ‘advisers to humanity’, invested with 
autharity and responsibility in judging the 
human affairs affected by their discoveries. 
This is a dangerous error and based on a 
fase conception of scientific method. The 
pa.te-n of scientific thinking is the same 
in every field, but we know that there is 
nc aizomatic transfer of training or power 
from one field to another, that not only 
ar2 subject-matters and techniques 
di-ferent in different fields but specific 
er-teria of evidence. Scientists, ‘who have 
nc rreparation in politics and history, are 
hardly more qualified to discuss what 
Crurchill once called the secret of Soviet 
po-icy (or the secret of Middle Eastern or 
Isr Eastern policy). than historians and 
lawyers as such to discuss the secrets of 
th2 atom. 

There, is sometimes a hidden premise 
benind this assumption that the thinking 
of tae natural scientist gives us the 
paradigm of rationality in human affairs. 
Tris is made explicit in an article by the 
gende Max Born, a Noble Prize-winning 
pkysicist. Natural scientists, he claims, 
shoulc be® used in politics and administra- 
ticn because they are ‘less dogmatic and 
mere open to argument than people 
treixed in law or classics.’ The evidence 
he Cffers, as well as the evidence he 
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ignores, betrays the unscientific character 
of his generalizations. Not only is it true 
that, as a rule, scientists in the past have 
rarely been in more agreement ‘with 
each other about questions of foreign 
policy than others; the record shows that 
with respect to some questions on which 
they were pretty much agreed—tfor 
example, their expectation of Soviet be- 
haviour after the war—they have been 
demonstrably wrong., With respect to the 
nature of Communism and developments 
in foreign affairs involving Communism, 
the record skows that the leaders of 
American labour have been far wiser, by 
and large, than the leaders of American 
science, of whom (with some notable ex- 
ceptions) Einstein was representative. The 
leaders of labour had a double advantage. 
They knew something about the subject 
and. they also had some first-hand experi- 
ence in dealing with Communist duplicity. 
Workers’ freedom is freedom to strike— 
workers realize that they are subjected to 
forced labour or slavery under Comraunism. 


Again, with some exceptions, scientists 
tend to exhibit the defects of their virtues 
when they go from the field of scientific 
research to the field of politics, which 
requires decisions and rarely permits the 
luxury of suspended judgement, until the 
decisive evidence is at hand. The initial 
assumption which the scientist makes of 
integrity and good faith in accepting a 
report in order to check it he cannot al- 
ways make in politics. It is true that law- 
yers professionally are not interested In 
establishing the truth but in winning a 
case, and they care little which side of the 
ease it is. However, as judges and jurists, 
lawyers have shown great wisdom in re- 
conciling the inescapable conflict of legiti- 
mate claims. The nature of the juridical 
concern—its sensitiveness to history, to 
intent and motive, to individualization 
whether of judgement or punishment, to 
the dual values of justice in the individual 
case and certainly in the communiw— 
brings law closer to politics than .physical 
science. Law as a system of thought and 
decision is open to argument and change, 
as its history shows, but for obvious 
reasons it cannot abandon a principle as 
readily as a scientist can discard a theory. 
Whether scholars trained in the classics or 
humanities are less open te argument and 
less tolerant of intellectual difference 
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_ psychologists, as 
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than scientists would be hard to establish, 
unless we specified more carefully in what 
fields and on what questions. 

In the quest of wisdom, it seems to 
me absurd to fall victim to vocational or 
professional imperialism and to make in- 
vidious distinctions between the different 
disciplines. In every field of knowledge, 
we can distinguish between good and bad 
thinking, between scientific and unscienti- 
fic thinking. Wisdom is found in the recog- 
nition and solution of life’s problems. It 
is the bearing it has on these problems 
which determines whether the knowledge 
of a field is relevant to its solution or not. 
Our best hope of gaining wisdom is to 
bring the clearest thinking from every 
relevant field of knowledge to bear on the 
problem at hand. If this is true, it is just 
as mistaken to believe that statesmen by 
themselves can solve the great questions 
of war, peace, and human welfare in this 
age of explosive technoloby, without con- 
sulting technologists, scientists, jurists and 
it is to believe that 


' Scientists can go off by themselves in a 
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special huddle and return with Jove-like 


_ pronouncements about what mankind must 


believe or practise in order to be saved. 


SYSTEMATIC INQUIRY IN THE SOLUTION 
- oF Human PRoBLYMs 
It is a commonplace of formal logic 
tnat we cannot deduce what should be from 
premises which describe only what is. 


However, it is a fact of experience that 


our value commitments are embedded in 
the problems. which we are called upon to 
solve; part of the solution consists in dis- 
covering what those commitments reaily 
are, whether we can induce others to share 
them, and whether they are worth sustain- 
ing in particular situations. Wisdom 
consists not in being wise only about 
means, or only about ends, but about ends- 
and-means in their togetherness, whenever 
bre are asked or ask ourselves, ‘What 
should we do’? When we ask such a 
question in a concrete historical context, 
then the only way we can answer it is by 
iiquiry into the probable consequences of 
alternative modes of action. Facts alone 
do not determine policy becatise value 
zommitments are involved in every policy. 
nce this is recognized, what else can or 
should ‘determine’ policy if not the facts 


in the case? Can a reagnnahle mon. + 


ddl 


hold a policy including the consequences 
of holding the policy, no matter what the 
facts are? (‘Determine’ here of course, 
does not mean ‘logically entail’) 

The basic challenge to this view comes 
from those who deny that we can be wis>2 
or intelligent or even rational about our 
ends. “There is no such thing,’. says 
Bertrand Russell, ‘as an irrational end 
except in the sense of one that is impossi- 
ble of realization.’ Surely not all ends that 
are possible of realization are therefore 
rational! Is there no jwise or foolish choice 
among ends all of which are possible of 
realization? Why is it necessarily irra- 
tional to pursue an end that is impossible 
of realization ? This assumes that in nor- 
mal circumstances, once we understand 
that we cannot get what we want, it is 
rot worth pursuing. This is not a strictly 
logical proposition. It is not self-contra 
dictory to pursue an impossible end, but 
we may discover that the pursuit of an 
unrealizable end is not worthwhile, be. 
cause it is too time-consuming and frus- 
trating. We then abandon our aim. Let us 
suppose our end is possible of achievemen* 
and we discover that the effort necessary 
to achieve it costs us too much, hurts us 
too much, bores us too much, in short, 
gets in the way of our other ends whose 
desirability we had taken. for granted. 
Would it not then become as irrational to 
pursue as the end which is imnossible of 
realization? Is it not ‘perfectly natural 
way of speaking to assert sometimes that 
a man’s ideal is an illusion, his goal mis- 
taken, his desire undesirable? Russel} 
mistakes a purely’ logical point for one of 
ethics. However, ‘where there is no 
summum bonum, where there is no ore 
all-sanctifying and final end, the logic 
does not apply. If we recognize that we 
are committed to plural ends, that we 
take our problems one at a ‘time, that the 
situations in which we make decisions arc 
located ‘within a historical process, we can 
be rational or intelligent about ends as 
well as about means. 


If we cannot be intelligent about our 
ends, there is neither wisdom nor foolish- 
ness. If we are unwise about our ends, 
then more often than not we will regret 
our choices and make those we love regret 
them, too. <8 
One thing seems to be unquestionable. 
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of foolishness may end life in this world 
o: ce and for all, but there can be no corres- 
pexding great piece of wisdom which will 
seve us the trouble of further thinking. So 
long as vision outstrips reach, ambitio: 
curecity, desires resources, so long as men 
fici greater satisfactions in commanding 
ard controlling men, ‘than in co-operationg 
to create and discover new occasions for 
shered joys, men will have troubles and 
prztilems. They will need to be solved 
de‘ly not so much by inherited or revealed 
wisdom as by earned wisdom, which is won 
ony by scientific inquiry. 

‘What does it mean to be scientific or 
rational about the subject-matter of wis- 
do-.” It means that we must first locate 


our moral problems in relation to specific 
moral choice, 


an2z concrete situations of 
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It means that we must relate our ends to 
the consequences of the means used. We 
must in turn test these consequences by 
their relevance to human interests. We 
must approach the problems which call 
for wisdom on at a time. There is no gua- 
rantee that universal agreement will be 
reached in every case. However, a solu- 
tion may be objective and relative even if 
it is not universal. Because human beings 
are alike, or want to be alike, or have com- 
patible differences within a common 
human nature, shared experiences may lead 
‘to commonly-accepted conclusions. Whe- 
ther such conclusions are universal or not 
they are justifiably considered scientific, if 
they are won by following the underlying 
pattern of inquiry described above. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Sputnik’s Questions 


stewart Meacham writes 
November-December, 1958: 


in Unity, 


Univac, the electronic brain, and Sput- 
nik, the man-made satellite, come from 
opposite sides of the Iron Curtain, but they 
have much in common. Both represent 
great technological achievement. Both are 
portents of change in human society. 

Univac promises the automation age, 
when factories, offices, and transportation 
systems, staffed only by a few skilled 
technicians, will operate by push button. 
Sputnik promises the outer space age, 
when space platforms, trips to the moon, 
journeys to Mars, and no one knows what 


“ else, will be commonplace. Univae answers 


af 


the most difficult questions at lightning 
speed. Sputnik asks the most difficult 
questions at 18,000 miles per hour. 

some of Sputnik’s more obvious ques- 
tions reflect our own frustration.’ Why did 
Russia “beat us to the punch”? Was it be- 
cause of rivalry among the armed forces? 
Is this the price ‘we must pay for belittling 
and harassing scientists as eggheads and 
ssubversives? Is more money needed for 
research and experimentation? How 
much political hay will the Democrats 
make at the expense of the Republicans, 
and vice versa? 


Other questions are less 
rossibly more important. We dre told 
that we must be prepared for economic 
sacrifice and belt-tightening if we are to 
“catch up.” If this is true, who will sacri- 
fice what? Will airplane, rocket and 
munitions makers sacrifice some of their 
cost-plus profit margins? Will the _ steel 
industry, the automobile manufacturers, 
the appliance companies, and the food 
mrocessors sacrifice their skyrocketing 
prices? Will the oil companies _ sacrifice 
their special tax concessions? Will the 
lean companies and the banks _ sacrifice 
their recent rate increases on «mortgages? 

Or is the sacrificing all to come from 
the working people, some of -whom already 
are being forced to sacrifice jobs and sav- 


obvious, but 


ings until new defense appropriations are 
made, or rockets replace aircraft on the - 
assembly lines, and they are rescued frorn 
the ranks of the unemployed? Or is the 
sacrificing to be done by the people with 
fixed incomes whose small salaries and 
pensions shrink as prices spiral upward? 

What about diplomacy and our friends 
overseas? Will winning the race to the 
moon solve Asia’s economic problems? 
Will it feed Pakistan’s landless villagers? 
Will it build hydro-electric dams in India? 
Will it bring self-government to the people 
of Kenya or the Belgian Congo? Will it 
end the terror in Algeria? Will it solve 
the question of Middle East oil? Will it set 
the slaves of Saudi Arabia free, bring free 
trade unions to Spain, protect freedom of 
press in Formosa, or provide security from 
the police to the legislators of South 
Korea? Just who will be remembered and 
who forgotten as we race Russia into outer 
space? 

During the days of our supposed pre- 
eminence in weapons, we felt that our 
“yosition of strength” made diplomacy un- 
important. We became masters of “brink- 
manship” which is another word for bluff 
and bluster with a loaded gun. Today, in 
the period of our supposed deficiency in 
weapons (it would take us all of three 
hours to wipe out every city in Russia!) 
our “position of weakness” makes diplo- 


‘macy impossible. We must play it tough 


until we can catch up. 

At this rate when does diplomacy be- 
come possible? One day we are so strong 
we do not have to bargain. The next day 
we are so weak we cannot afford ‘o. 
Where does this process lead? 

And what about that troublesome 
word “morals”? What kind of morality is 
it where right and wrong are decided by 
the fastest rockets and the biggest war- 
heads? If this is morality, what is im- 
morality? 

These are Sputnik’s questions. But 
Sputnik, & man-made thing, can do no 
more than pose them, fling them far out 
into space and fiy on., The answers must 
come from man himself, reached in terms 
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of tcith in God and belief in humanity and 
justice, which alone can provide the free- 
dom and security for which the people of 
the -rorld are hungry today. 


Germany’s Largest Industrial City 

Dr. Wilhelm Borner, President of the 
Chanber of Commerce and Industry, Berlia, 
observes the following in the special Berlin 
issue of The Magazine of the German Federal 
Répuic: 

More than 300,000 men and women work 
in Wast Berlin’s industries. Seen in terms of 
emplcrment figures, West Berlin is the largest 
indus:7ial city of Germany. The diverse manu- 
factusng programme of its industries enables 
it to offer a wide variety of investment and 
consumer goods. Berlin has always specialized 
in suzolying products of high quality. The 
city ¢ interested more than ever in sending 
these products to all parts of the world, for it 
is frcm these that it must earn its living. As 
a resu:t of the partition of Germany, Berlin no 
longe> receives the reward of its services in her 
capac:ty as Germanv’s capital, so that indus- 
try is to-day her principal basis of existence. 
The snecess of the reconstruction drive after 
the war, and which was greatly assisted by 
American credit ald, can best be expressed by 
the tr2and of West Berlin’s industry which, after 
attaining a turnover of 1,800 million DM in 
1950 vill probably amount to 7,000 million 
DM .n 1958. Exports, of which industrial 
sales accounted for 11 per cent last year, rose 
from 130 million DM in 1950 to 850 million 
DM in 1957. There are numerous firms in West 
Berlin which export a very considerable part 
of thei: production and are, in fact, specially 
equipped for operating in the export field. 

H-ectrical engineering is the most impor- 
tant o: West Berlin’s industries and is primarily 
devotec. to the supply of investment goods. Its 
programme ranges on one hand from heavy tur- 
bines aad .generators to the finest of measuring 
devices and on the other, from deep-sea cables 
to hizh-quality communications equipment. 
Since the steel and metal-working trades 
accourt for more than half of West Berlin’s 
industrial turnover and about three-fifths of all 
industrially ensployed persons work in capital 
roods, these products take first place in exports. 
The extensive programme of the machine- 


buildirg industry, includes machine tools, office. 


machitery, conveyors, motors, printing machi- 
nery, machines for the food industry and 


enti nenn 
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paper working and also includes many interest- 
ing new developments which have had remark- 
able success. Precision mechanics and optics, 
surgical and hospital apparatus, microscopes, 
photographic requirements, control and mea- 
suring equipment as well as laboratory furnish- 
ings have also been able to report good export 
results. The pharmaceutical industry is another 
important exporter. Paper products, musical 
instruments, glass and ceramics, costume Jewel- 
lery, confectionery, beer and spirits are  evi- 


‘dence of the fact that West Berlin can offer a 


very wide variety of consumer goods, West 
Berlin has once again become the leading 
fashion centre. With its fashionable creations, 
the ladies’ ready-to-wear garment industry is 
making great efforts to win its place in foreign 
markets. The fact that a large number of local 
firms have been able to plan and erect complete 
production plants abroad has been of great sig- 
nificance for the development of exports gene- 
rally. 

Whoever wishes to know what. West Ber- 
Jin can supply and be informed about the pro- 
ducts of individual firms is invited to cal] on 
the Berlin Marketing Council. This is a non- 
profit organisation set up jointly by business 
people and the authorities with the object of 
facilitating contact with West Berlin’s manu- 
facturers. The Berlin Marketing Council (Ber- 
liner Absatz Organisation—BAO), which is 
affiliated with the Berlin Chamber of Indus- 
try and Commerce, charges no fees for its ser- 
vices. The numerous enquiries from German 
and foreign customers are passed on to suitable 
firms for appropriate action. The Suppliers 
Directory Service of the BAO with its wide- 
experience has proved of great value to foreign 
businessmen as well as to Berlin manufac- 
turers. If a foreign Company should wish to 
take up representation of one of West Berlin’s 
firms, the BAO will gladly act as go-between. 
A number of efficient West Berlin companies 
are as yet without representation in certain 
countries and are still able to add exclusive 
agents to their network of distributors. 

West Berlin itself is an interesting mar- 
ket, 2.2 million people live here, of whom 1' 
million are gainfully employed. Direct im- 
ports during the past year amounted to 640 
million DM. The purchasing power of West 
Berlin’s population is considerably strengthened 
by subsidies granted by the Federal Republic, 
a net amount of about 1,500 million DM of 
purchasing power being directed annually to 
West Berlin. This fact is of major importance 
in the economic life of the city. ‘As a result of 


‘a 


this added purchasing power, |West Berlin is 
in & position to buy more goods than it sells to 
West Germany and other countries. The assis- 
tance rendered by the Federal Republic is con- 
tributed by West German taxpayers, thus help- 
ing Berlin to fulfill its political role. Whoever 
buys in West Berlin does his share in strengthen- 
ing the economy of the city which is the only 
metropolis cut off entirely from its hinterland. 
West Berlin is intended to be the show-window 
of the Western world. For this reason parti- 
cular emphasis is placed on the exhibitions 
which are held there, especially the German 
Industries Exhibition as well as the Agricul- 
tural Exhibition. Foreign exhibitors are al- 
ways well represented at these events. 


Hours of Work in Agriculture 


The following extract is taken from the 
International Labour Review, June, 1958: 

Over the past quarter of a century, hours 
of works in agriculture have tended to fall, 
partly because of the technical revolution and 
_ the changed outlook in the countryside, and 
‘ partly also because of statutory regulation in 
an “increasing number of countries. Today 
there are over 40 countries with regulations 
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work either for all wage earners in farming or 
for certain classes only. 


It is also interesting and significant that 
the practice of regulating hours of work m 
agriculture should have continued to spread 
steadily im recent years. Thus, restrictions 
were imposed in 1948 in Austria, Bulgaria, 
France, Haiti, Norway and Yugoslavia; in 1949 
in the German Democratic Republic and Hun- 
gary: in 1950 in Rumania; in 1951 in India 
(plantations), Indonesia and Israel; in 1952 in 
Belgium; in 1953 in Viet-Nam; and in 1956 
in Tunisia, | 

Some countries have also tightened up 
their existing regulations, ¢.g., Belgium, where 
the maximum of 2,850 hours per year, which 
had been: fixed in 1952, was lowered to 2,700 
by order of the appropriate joint commiticc 
on 3 February 1954; Bulgaria, where normal 
hours of work, which under the 1948 ordinance 
had been fixed at ten a day, were lowered to 
eight under the 1951 Act, although a decree 
was issued in 1952 permitting a normal ten- 
hours day during certain peak periods; Sweden, 
where the new regulations passed in 1957 stated 
that the total annual maximum will be reduced 
to 2,350 hours in 1958 (from 2,420 previously), 


which in one way or ancther curtail hours of to 2,300 hours in 1959 and to only 2,250 in 1960; 
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Poland, where the annual total for workers on 
state farms was recently lowered from 2,850 
hours to 2,400; and lastly Yugoslavia, where a 
decree was issued in December 1957  estab- 
lishing an upper limit of 2,400 hours as against 
2,750 hours laid down in the 1949 regulations. 

The extent of these regulations proves that 
it is Now very often possible to reduce the num- 
ber of hours worked in agriculture subject, 
however, to various qualifications discussed 
earlier, namely natural and particularly  cli- 
matic conditions, which circumscribe farming 
everywhere; the state of the employment mar- 
ket and the labour supply, which may make it 
necessary to work longer hours if labour is 
scarce; the size and type of holdings, which 
have a direct influence on the distribution of 
work over the year; mechanisation and moderni- 
sation, which can cut the time needed for any 
given operation; economic conditions, varia- 
tions in which lead to rises or falls in hours of 
work; and finally social conditions, for a peo- 
ple who are satisfied with a low standard of 
living will not exert themselves as much as a 
people with greater needs. 

Although the regulations only apply to 
wage earners, independent farmers also feel 
their effect because they and their families also 
try to find room for some leisure, if only to 
counteract the tendency of family members to 
leeve the farm, and in practice their hours of 
work are therefore shorter than they used to 
be. 

To sum up, modern techniques wher pro- 
perly applied make farming less time-absorb- 
ing than in the past and hours of work are be- 
coming more or less comparable with those ex- 
pected in other occupations. 

Agriculture is feeling the impact—though 
with a considerable timelag—of the world-wide 
social upheavals brought about by progress in 
all its forms. As a result, it can no longer be 
‘ooked upon as a way of life but rather as an 
occupation, which cannot be allowed to fall be- 
hind in the advance of social evolution. 

The shortening of working hours will cer- 
tainly not be enough to make farming either a 
prospercus or a sought-after occupation, but it 
will certainly be a major factor in keeping 
enough people on the land to supply the world’s 
vital needs. 

U. S. Specialists in India 

American Labour Review, April, 
writes: 

A group of American business specialists 
in the production and marketing of consumer 
goods was invited by the Indian Government 
to visit the country. The invitation was issued 
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at the recommendation of the U.S. Trade Mis- 
sion to India in 1957. 

The Indian Government has been responsivs 
to suggestions on a broader American market, 
and has wasted little time in acting upon in- 
formed and valid recommendations. 

At the Indian General Consulate in New 
York early in 1958, Egil KE. Krogh, a promi- 
ment American retailer, suggested to the Con- 
sul General that Indian trade with the United 
States might be substantially mereased if Indian 
handloom and handicrafts makers could get on- 
the-spot advice, in India, on producing and 
marketing goods for American consumers. 

Mr. Krogh was an active member of the 
U.S. 1957 Trade Mission to India and his 
suggestion developed from his earlier experi- 
ence with Indian trade. He observed that re- 
tailers, importers and manufacturers—indivi- 
duals who had solved U.S. marketing problems 
in connection with the products of other 
nations—would be able to. get down to the 
barest marketing essenitals, such as product 
specifications, sales organization, and market 
potential of specific items. 

The Indian Government acted quickly on 
Mr. Krogh’s recommendation, and chose Amos 
Parrish & Co., to organize a consumer ‘goods 
trade mission and report on its activities. Mem- 
bers of the mission were chosen, and under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Krogh and the adminis- 
trative direction of consultant Bert Kaiser, 


toured India for 5 weeks in October and 
November 1958. 
In Delhi, Agra, Srinagar, Hyderabad, 


Bangolore, Mysore, Madras, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Banaras, the American group” 
worked closely with manufacturers, designers, 
merchants, and. exporters. The group com- 
pleted its tour impressed with the tremendous 
variety and considerable potential of Indian 
handicrafts and handlooms for American con- 
sumption, but also aware of significant distri- 
bution and production problems. 
__ Greater stress will be laid upon the real- 
ities of selling to Americans in a forthcoming 
report. The opinion of all Mission members is 
that Indian producers and exporters are almost 
totally unaware of the tremendous sales effort 
which must be made to successfully market 
new products in such a complex and competitive 
market as the United States. The report, soon 
to be completed by Amos Parrish & Co., will 
recommend ways and means of familiarizing 
American buyers with Indian products, im- 
proving relatiens with importers, and encourag- 
ing aggressive promotion and selling by Indian 
rms. | 
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NOTES 


The Tagore Centenary 


The date line for the completion of the 
programmes, Central and Statewise, for the 
Centenary Celebrations in memory of Rabindra- 
nath, is approaching fast. And with it comes 
the idea in our mind that the call to the public, 
particularly to those who have had a long and 
close association with the departed Poet and 
Sage, to take part and to prepare to celebrate 
the centenary, is a superfluous and purely rou- 
tine gesture. The elements that are always “on 
the wake,” in cash or otherwise, in all official 
or semi-official occasions, have already deeply 
infiltrated into the official organisation. We 
mean that they have managed to implant their 
“ideas into the minds of the Powers-that-be, at 
New Delhi and in Calcutta. We do not know 
how far the other “Centres of Culture” in India 
have proceeded in the matter. In any case the 
official mind proceeds to function in stereotyped 
fashion all over India and we do not believe 
there would be any new departure from the 
programmes set-out in New Delhi. 

Tagore’s memory is going to be perpetuated 
in the terms of bricks and mortar or ferro-con- 
crete and steel. Naturally, for otherwise how 
could those who procure and secure contracts 
cash-in, and how else could the kith and kin 
and the satellites of the Great be provided with 
useless but juicy jobs? ; 

We have seen the design of the Memorial 
at New Delhi and we are reproducing it. else- 
where in this issue of the reviews Likewise we 
are giving the announcement of the West 
Bengal Government plans for the centenary. 


And all we would like to say at this juncture is 
that we are not impressed—indeed on the con- 
trary. 

We say that Rabindranath was an Immortal, 
but today there are thousands who are actively 
engaged, here in India, in proving beyond doubt 
that he and’ his works were but transiently 
morta] and therefore capable of decay and dis- 
tortion. . , 
Rabindranath’s music, like his literature, 
was based on a foundation of classics. He was 
trained in his early youth by the great Yadu 
Bhatta and other masters of Dhrupad and 
Khayyal. Some of his devotional songs are on 
pure classical model, as was publicly acknow- 
ledged by great masters of the day. Even the 
great Vishnu,Digambar Paluskar took down 
the words and the notations of twenty-six of 
them as brilliant examples of modern composi- 
tion in pure classical form. Today, thanks to 
the A.I.R.; and hundreds of self-styled 
Rabindra-Sangeet, teachers—some of them in 
Santiniketan itself—his music is being debased 
and bowdlerised to such an extent that even an 
ignoramus could impugn it freely and copiously 
in a premier daily, Yet there is no attempt to 
tape-record the pure music from the few that 
still treasure the originals in purity. 

His literary works are being distorted in 
the translations and selections. There is no 
attempt at setting up of qa real Authority in 
this matter. His paintings, dance*dramas and 
the manifold expressions of his genius, all are 
being subjected to a process of decomposition. 
And we are going hasten this process by setting 
up “memorials.” © ‘ 


338 
Public Versus the Private Sector 


As India has adopted socialism in a 


democratic set up, difficulty has naturally _ 
risen as to what should be the relationship - 


between the private sector and the public 
sectcr. Prime Minister Nehru the other 
day extolled the virtues of public sector 
and affirmed that notwithstanding all 
faults, the public sector was superior to 
the orivate sector. The supporters of the 
private sector will no doubt grudge this 
statement of the Prime Minister. But a 
dispassionate view will convince them that 
there can be no other conclusion to the 
conizoversy that is raging in this country 
between the respective scope of the public 
‘sector and the private sector. The contro- 
versy lacks proper ‘appreciation of the real 
‘situetion In the country and it is that 
under the avowed goal of socialism, the 
-exiscence of the private’ sector is by the 
sufferance of the public sector. For the story 
‘of the private sector since independence is 
the story mostly of black-marketing, pro- 
fiteering, tax evasion, sending development 
finance underground, cheating foreign 
impcrters and the like. Certainly, there are 
good and honest industrialists and business- 
men in the private sector, but. their 
numer is insignificant and they wield 
little or no influence over the private 
sect.” Hence this conclusion. 4 


Those who are the mightiest today in 
the private sector do not always pursue 
the national interest and honesty goes 
with them at a discount. Whether it is tea 
or sigar or cotton textiles, the consumers 
will vouchasafe to the truth that pro- 
fiteering is the basis of all private trade 
today. Quality tea today is just a memory, 
although price is so high that it may be 
likened to a penalty for drinking tea. 
Leadership in industrial field has been 
sacrcficed for temporary personal gain. 
and the concept of social’ good is almost 
Greek to fhe industrialists. Therefore those 
who fight for the private sector will fight 
for a lost cause. They fail to read the red 
lighs in the political horizon off the world 
where State socialism in ‘some . form or 


~ State. 


powers and its 
bound to be all-embracing. The lovers of 
‘individual liberty may mourn the loss of 
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other is inevitably, though slowly, bound 
to appear. 

The private sector today lacks initia- 
tive and enterprise in nation-building 
industries and other activities. The initia- 


tive and leadership has naturally passed to 


the public sector which is embodied in the 
The State today has command over 
manifold resources and it can mobilise 
such resources from inside and outside the 
country. It can mobilise the unifying, 
morale-building achievements of. a national 
programme of economic development. The 
public sector, that is, the State will provide 
the binding link to the people fragmented 
by diverse interests and bewildered by the 
conflicts of ideologies. When the State 
has. assumed the responsibility for economic 
upliftment of the people it will have more 
sphere of activities is 


liberty, of the people, but.the powers of 
the State will continue to widen and the 
sphere of individualism will conraes to 


“1 


shrink. a 


It is no use pitting Beige: enterprises 
against the State ones. The public enter- 
prises to-day are not faultless, they do not 
in any way stand. for efficiency. But the 


public enterprises are needed for the wel- 


fare of the people and that is the only 
criterion by which their utility will be” 
judged. The State will carry out the basic 
investments which are beyond the scope 
and resources of the private enterprises. 
Such basic investments include housing, 
water-supply, power and transport and 
generally such investments cannot all be 
made by private individuals’ since their 
yields spread through the community and 
do not readily take the form of income to 
the investor. 

But there is another side to the question. 
Does Socialism then mean the total extinction of 


‘private enterprise as in the Communist World? 


Pandit Nehru must be clear .on this point 
as he has indirectly supported the totally un- 
justifiable campaign that is now being carried 
on by his myemidons against the smaller enter- 
prises. The campaign of course is primarily to 
extort. bribes.. | _ 
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Oil- Policy charges included by. the ‘companies in their 










Explaining the:broad policy of the Govern- sellin g prices of each product.in the past, with 
ment of India in the matter of mineral oils" a view olving_a new price formula to cover 








. of the items to be included in that new price 


zovernment was not yet in a position to formula, and the quantum of each such item. 
shoulder the entire responsibility for explora- The significance of this examination can be 
‘tion Bn WO “therefore, concentrate work on mieasared by taociaeh Thal Gouaimers in tna 
the best fields, In other fields, private firms Wave to pay almost two times the landed cost 
might be allowed to operate provided their 6f imported oil and oil products which is esti- 
terms were attractive enough. The Government mated to be Ks. 95 crores, Freight, excise 
1ad_2 









Iso decided to set up a State undertaking “duties and income-tax (amounting to Rs. 45 
for the distribution of oil to be produced in crores) and distribution charges and com- 
the public sector refineries. in Gauhati_and panies’ profit (amounting to Rs. 50 crores) 
Barauni. He added that the Government had account for this increase. It is the second slab 
no intention of nationalising the system Of (distribution charges and profits) that the 


eee che: Anas tag 4ay-e eel 


distribution of oil and the proposed State official accountant was asked to examine. The 
Organization would chiefly provide for Govern- report of the officer, which was to have been 
many fequirementa: or those of specified areas. submitted to the Government by the end of 
The idea of.a further extension of State parti- March last, should be greatly helpful in pro- 
cipation in distribution was not however viding a firm basis for’ fixing up a more 
altogether ruled out. The very fact that the rational price schedule for petroleum products 
Government had détidéd-to enter the field was in India, e 

of some importance because ten per cent could 

become thirty, forty or even hundred per cent Undetwriting by Commercial Banks 


in course of time, the Prime Minister said. He ~ my, proposal that commercial banks 
cea nna ee commas in India should undertake to underwrite 
would “soon be constitute Thi poe shares and debentures of industrial con- 
= Se a cerns may be traced to the recommenda- . 
eee oo tod wil tions of the Shroff Committee in 1954. 
e g Ww pe Although th tter h t progressed 
a = rs gh the ma as not progresse 
much greater authority within the limits Ol tom the stage of proposal, the ‘issue being 
law-to-look after the work of the State-owned innortant often raises its head as to its 
eries_and the distribution system. possible realisation in no distant future. 
Che Government’s decision will be widely Recently the. matter was discussed in the 
welcomed because it promises to make the first Indian Parliament. The proposal to set 


bréach fm-the-foreign—monopoly~ over the pro- up a combine of banks to underwrite 


duction and distribution of oi! in India. The shares and debentures of industries in the 


SUD aap an gern ce has private sector is reported to have been re- 
little relation to the cost of production. The jected by the Union Finance Minister at a 
price is-calculated—u the cost of production meeting of the Consultative Committee of 
4n_America though the oil comes from the areas members of Parliament on April 28. 

bordering the Gulf of Persia where the cost o The Union Finance Minister is under- 
production is much lower. Last year the oif stood to have pointed out to the meeting 
companies operating in India agreed to Certain that the proposal had originally been moot- 


ad_hoc reductions in their selling prices of ed by the Shroff Commission under differ- 
certal j etroleum products. Simul- ent circumstances. At present, besides 


taneously, th hief Cost Accqunts officer of the Industrial Finance Corporations, finan- 
the Government of India started“an examitia- cing of industries is also being’ done by 


tion onthe quantum and propriety of “all the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
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and the Industrial credit and Investment 
Corporation of India. In view of all these 
institutions there is no need, nor is it consi- 
dered desirable by the Government to 
allow banks directly or indirectly to un- 
derwrite shares or debentures beyond 
limits which they are now permitted to 
do. The progress of the Refinance Corpo- 
ration was also reviewed at the meeting. 
The Finance Minister is reported to have 
told the members that the financing of 
medium-sized industries which have been 
licensed and approved by the Government, 
would be done by the Refinance Corpora- 
tior. nn, 


It may be recalled that the Shroff 
Cormmittee on Finance for the Private 
sector recommended in April 1954 the 
formation of a consortium of commercial 
banks for the purpose of underwriting or 


investing in .new issues of shares ‘and 
debentures of industrial concerns. The 
consortium is to be formed under the 


leadership of the Imperial Bank of India 
(ncw the State Bank). It further recom- 
mended that banks should be encouraged 
to :nvest about 5 per cent of their deposits 
in such shares and debentures. At that 
time the Reserve Bank of India was in 
favour.of forming such a consortium with 
a view to augmenting the resources of the 
country for the purpose of financing new 
industrial concerns. 


To further examine the proposal of the 
Shroff Committee, another committee was 
apvointed consisting of the representatives 
from several leading banks of the country 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Handoo, 
the then Managing Director of the Imperial 
Bank of India. It was reported at that 
time that with the memory of the disaster 
that befell the Tata Industrial Bank during 
the years of the first world war, the 
cormmercial banks did not support the idea 
of undertaking the underwriting business. 
As a result, the State Bank was entrusted 
with some ‘pilot scheme on an experimental 
basis of providing finance to some small- 
scale industries in the country. The matter 
practically lapsed in 1954 as commercial 
banks did not show, their’ enthusiasm and 
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support over the proposal of what may be 
termed as mixed banking. 


_ This time the Government rejected 
the idea of underwriting business by 
commercial banks. The Government view_ 
is that since the recommendation of the * 
Shroff Committee in 1954 many develop- 
ments have taken place which now dispense 
with the need of underwriting business by 
commercial banks. The most important 
development is that the Life Insurance 
Corporation today has come forward to 
underwrite shares and debentures of indus- 
trial concerns. In conjunction with the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- . 
poration of India and also the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India, the LIC last 
year underwrote shares of some industrial 
concerns. The position of underwriting 
business has further improved recently 
with the establishment of the Refinance 
Corporation. As regards investment in 
shares by commercial banks, it is reported 
that the Reserve Bank now does not favour 
such a move. Its general view is that it 
is neither necessary nor desirable in the 
existing circumstances to induce or en- 
courage commercial banks to invest to any 
large extent in the debentures and shares 
of joint stock companies. 


That Government decision in not allow- 
ing commercial banks to underwrite on wh 
larger scale will be widely regretted 
both by the banking world as well as 
by the industries. The argument put for- 
ward by the Union Finance Minister in 
support of his decision is hardly tenable. 
The establishment of the Refinance Cor- 
poration does not in any way obviate the 
necessity of underwriting business on a 
jarger scale. The scope of the Refinance 
Corporation is quite limited to medium- 
sized industries and it has nothing to do 
with large-scale industries that are now 
being set up in the private sector. India 
today needs large-scale industrial finance. 
The authorities often accuse the private 
sector in not being able to develop large 
industrial concerns. But they forget that 
finance—that is, development finance, is 
the life-blood of industries and unless that 


_ NOTH .. = =. . Sil 


can be arranged, industrial eeeyace 
will remain handicapped. . 

Germany in- the post war years has 
made remarkable progress in -industrial 
development and that has been possible on 
account of the development of mixed 
banking system in that country. Indian 
private industrial. concerns require about 
Rs. 300 to 400 crores a year as development 
finance. For lack of. institutions which are 
in a position to supply this amount,.the 
pace of industrial development has slowed 
down in the country. Under the Third 
Five-Year Plan greater burden would be 
imposed on the private sector for the 
development of industries. But adequate 
measures for augmenting the financial 
resources of the. country are not being 
taken by the authorities. . 

The Life Insurance Corporation under- 
takes underwriting as a side business and 
in that respect underwriting of shares and 
dvbentures of industrial concerns is a mere 
subsidiary business of the Corporation. Its 
achievement in the field of underwriting 
is none too encouraging. It is however a 
happy augury that it has stepped into this of India_relatin 
new venture which, if followed vigorously, 
will remove a gap in the financial need of 
the country. But neither the Life Insurance 
Corporation nor the Industrial credit and 
Investment Corporation is sufficient enough 
to meet the requirements of finance for the 
‘industries in the private sector. Their 


resources are limited and their performance: 


is also bound to be inadequate. To rely on 
them and also on the Finance Corporations 
will not solve the problem of lack of 
industrial finance in the country. 

The combined resources of the commer- 
cial banks will provide a huge amount and 
the collective risk taking on a consortium 
basis will minimise the risk that is involved 
in mixed banking. A _ consortium of 
commercial banks can easily provide 
Rs. 100 crores a year ‘as development 
finance which will-accelerate the pace: of 
industrial development in the country. The 
Banking Companies Act allows under- 
writing business and there is no reason why 
this should not be. followed, in practice 
within limits. Up till now the achievements 
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of the Industrial Finance Corporation, the 
Life-Insurance Corporation and the Indus- 
trial Credit -and Investment Corporation 
are none too encouraging. Practically mixed 
banking has been -allowed in India on an 
institutional -basis: The participation in the 
share capital of- the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India and also the Refinance 
Corporation by commercial: banks involves 
mixed banking, although in-an_ indirect 
way. But that does not. matter. It is 
mixed banking in reality and there cannot 
be any objection to such type of banking 
on a larger-scale on, the basis of collective 
risk taking through the- formation of a 
syndicate or consortium. 

- Ours is an under-developed economy 
and for the purpose of development new 
ideas should be put into operation for 
quick action. The objection against mixed 
banking is based on the: tradition of British 
banking which does not allow me 
banking. i 


Balance of Payments ‘in 1958 
The.figures_compiled_b; the Reserve Bank: 


of India relating to India’s halance of pay 
ments in 1958 reveal that India’s externa 
payments position improved in 1958 after 


the strains of 1957. The current account 
deficit has narrowed down from Rs. 452 
crores in 1957 to Rs. 355 crores in 1958. In 
1958 total imports stood at Rs. 1045 crores 
as against Rs. 1217 crores in 1957. As 
theré had been a fall in imports in 1958 as’ 
compared to 1957, so there had also been 
a fall in exports in 1958 as against that in 
1957. In 1958 the exports amounted to. 
Rs. 565 crores as compared with Rs. 622 
crores in 1957. Actual trade deficits thus 
amounted to Rs. 479 crores in 1958 as com- 
pared with Rs. 595 crores in the preceding 
year. The official donations aggregated to 
Rs. 40 crores in 1958-as against Rs. 37.2 
crores in 1957. - 
The improvem ent in the. _balance_of 
i y..on_account. of 
= drastic” cut_in imports. But although 


there’: had been a-fall in imposts to the 


extent of nearly’ Rs. 200 crores in 1959 


extent of nearry _xts._<00 crores in 1%: 
as ‘compared. with the preening Jer, 
there_had_ also been_a_drop in exports to 
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about——Rs--57——crores. The _ 


against Rs. 92 crores in 1957. In the case 


lower exports are not at all desirable in of cotton manufactures, the drop in earn- 







utilisation of external assistance 
e-cres including the IME credit” and the 


mere 


oo 


eccres) | 
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Government, the exports have not record- 
ed -any appreciable improvements. More- 


O72, India still has to depend on her tradi- 





tizs will ; 


ir “her balance of payments position — 

tea exports still heads the exportable com- 
-mozities and it is the foremost earner of 
fcreign exchanges, The year 1956 was 
‘the peak year for tea export from India 
anc in that year India exported tea worth 
Rs. 145 crores. The tea exports declined 
ic xs. 129 crores in 1957. There was how- 
erer some improvements in tea exports 
anc in 1958 India’s tea exports amounted 
tc Rs. 185 crores. It is no mean _achieve- 
re r_the indian tea t aintain its 
pesition of pre-eminence_in the country’s 
export trade against stiff competition from 


farsign countries. Next to tea, come jute 
manufactures which occupy the second 


position in India’s export trade with an 
export value of Rs. 106 crorés-in 19587as. 
azenst Rs. 125 crores in the preceding 
year. The fall in the export of jute manu- 
factures is to the extent of Rs. 20 crores 
and this has not only affected the balance 
of payments position of the country, but it 





,—the. alone recorded a decline of 40 | 
(Rs. 269 1958 as compared with that of in 1957. 


—~the two major elements of finan- 
re. ere mere Or lea of eae] nore 
tells the story of declining exports. It also 
“tells that India has acquiredno new 


Similarly the export of manganese ores 


1957 to Rs. 18 crores in 1958. 
. The year 1958 is-thus the year that 


the_export of cotton textiles aeone 8 Il the 


e world. In 


was about 13 per cent as compared with 
1957. France and Switzerland were the 


only countries to gain much fro J 


-export of cotton cloth. The U.K, 
USA, Japan and Trdia—experienced de- 


cline in the export of cotton goods~ In 
1958 India exported 468 million. yards of 
cotton textiles as against 870 million yards 
in the preceding year. In order to main- 
tain the overseas markets India is required 
to export quality goods at cheaper prices. 
It has been said that “quality represented 
by regular grade and staple becomes once. 
more a very important selling factor.“ 
The cotton textile industry today is the 
largest organised industry in the country 
with a block capital of Rs. 127 crores. India 
cannot afford to remain indifferent over 
the fate of this all-important industry. 
Any vicissitude that may overtake the 
cotton textile industry of India will have 
adverse effect on other sectors of industrial 
structure. In order. to face the competi- 
tion, some relief in export duty is called 
for. “3 rs - f 
Import restrictions are mere tempo- 


rary measures and they cannot be regard- 
ed ag a permanent feature of our foreign. 


tas also affected the industry: The export trade. In view of the ‘increasing amount 


ct -cotton manufactures comes third with 


of deficit financing frée-inflow-of-consiimer™ 


lan 


e . 2 rye a a ca aa van pete ene 9 oon an aR 
export earnings of Rs. 62 crores in 1958 as. gd0ds is necegsary to stave off the inflation. _ 


a 
° 


; 


crores in { 


; ign-exchange résérve (Rs. 235 recorded a decline from Rs. 29 crores in ” 


the 
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eegenen 


ary spiral. India’s internal production_of, 


in 1958. India’s imports from the dollar 


consumer goods are lacking the productive area in 1957 stood at Rs. 271 crores and 





investment andi _consequence prices are 
going up. In this context import cuts 
“should not bé~¥egarded as a permanent 
remedy for imbalance in our balance of 
_ payments position. 
“In the foreign trade of the country, 
the most vulnerable point is our trade with 
the OEEC countries. Chronic deficits have 
become a feature of trade with these 
countries. In 1958, the deficits however 
were lower at Rs. 178 crores as. against 
Rs. 250 crores in 1957. The main cause of 
this huge deficit is India’s large-scale 
import of capital goods from this area, 
particularly from West Germany. These 
countries however do not import from 
India to the same extent as they export to 
tIndia. The inevitable result of this type 
of trade is deficit and nearly 50 per cent 
of India’s trade deficit occurs in our trade 
with these countries. 
The formation of the European Com-. 
mon Market has further provided a_barri- 
cade against the import of goods from out: 


side the common market and the imposi- 


tion of high tariff rates has further caus 
ion in India’s exports to this area. 


To counter the adverse effect of the 
European common market —-on—the-export” 
trade of India suggestion was made to form 
an Afro-Asian market where good goods of the 
countries of Asia and Africa will get pre- 
_countries. This suggestion deserves more 
consideration now in view of the forma- 
tion of the European common market 
"As in political affairs, so also—in ¢Gno- 


mic affairs the UNO and its diverse _or- 
ganizations are now being by-passed by 
the bigger and powerful nations of Europe. 
The formation of the European -common 
market may be regarded _as the economir 
counterpart the political blocks formed 
“by_big een the formation of ak Beton 
common market will favourably place 
ndian exports in the market of Asian 

r ia’s trade with the dollar 


area, it_is gratifying to note that India’s 
icif_ with this area has also come down 


from Rs, 104 crores in 1957 to Rs, 65 crores 








this came down to Rs, 225 crores in 1958. 
But exports also registered a fall as they 
are lower at Rs. 103 crores in 1958 as 
against Rs. 120 crores in 1957. Similarly 
India imported less from the OEEC 
countries in 1958 than in 1957. During 
1958 India imported from the OEEC 
countries goods valued at Rs. 227 crores as 
compared with Rs. 311 crores in 1957. But 
exports to these countries also fell from 
Rs. 61 crores in 1957 to Rs. 51 crores in 
1958. 

India’s imports from the sterling area 
recorded a decline from Rs. 443 crores in 
1957 to Rs. 393 crores in 1958. India’s 
exports also came down from Rs. 316 
crores in 1957 to Rs. 293 crores in 1958. It 
is with the rest of non-sterling areas that 
India’s imports increased from Rs. 192 
crores in 1957 to Rs. 199 crores in 1938 
while exports declined from 125 crores in 
1957 to 119 crores in 1958. 

Among the private imports, the cost 
of importing vehicles (excluding railway 
locomotives) went down by Rs. 16 crores from 
Rs. 39 crores in 1957 to Rs. 23 crores in 1958. 
The cost of importing food, drink and 
tobacco on private accounts came down 
from Rs. 30 crores in 1957 to Rs. 20 crores in 
1958. It is a pity that while the import of 
essential drugs and medicines has been 
restricted, India allows the import of vehi- 
cles and food, drink and tobacco on private 
accounts for an aggregate amount of Rs. 43 
crores a year. 

During 1958, receipts from official loans 
amounted io Rs. 183 crores as against 
Rs. 96 crores in 1957. The larger drawing. 
in 1958 were due to the speedier utiliza- 
tion of existing loans as well as the com- 
mencement of operations of fresh loans. 
Loan receipts from the IBRD during 195% 
were Rs. 68 crores. The credits arranged 
for three steel plants, namely, Bhilai, Rour- 
kela and Durgapur, accounted for Rs. 89 
crores. The balance amount constitutes 
receipts on account of Canadian wheat 
loan, the loan components of the TCA and 
the PI 480 assistance and the United 
States Export-Import Bank loan, Other 
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year the All India Council for 






capital transactions resulted in a net re- 
ceipt of Rs. 75.4 crores in 1958 as against | ducation accorded its approval to 
the net receipt of Rs. 137.7 crores in 1957 efor the eight, Cantraly sponses y-sponsope 
(inc‘uding the IMF credit of Rs. 95 crores). Yegional éngineering colleges and twenty-seven 

According to the Reserve Bank’s esti- polytechnics. The scheme received the approval 
mates, capital transactions as a whole “of the Central Government in January of this 
(excluding official reserves) resulted in a. ~Year-snd_has now _been_endorsed_on May 13, \ 
net receipt of Rs. 258.6 crores. This to- bythe conference of the Chief Ministers of ’ 
gether with the deficit on current account tates, 1 ' 


of Fis. 354.8 crores and unidentifiable tran- 
sactions of Rs. 8 crores led to a net with- 
drawal of Rs. 104 crores from the foreign 
exchange reserves. There was thus a 
current account gap of Rs. 355 crores in 
India’s external transactions during 1958. 
This gap was financed by drawing down 
reserves to the extent of Rs. 104 crores and 
through a net capital inflow of roughly 
Rs, 259 crores. Although the deficit gap 
in 1958 narrowed down as compared with 
1957, this was more on account of import 
restrictions rather than export expansion. 
The draft on reserves in 1957 was Rs. 235 
crores (after taking into account the IMF 
eredit of Rs. 95 crores) and in 1956 it was 
Re. 205 crores. The reduction'in the cur- 
rent account deficit is the ‘combined re- 
sult’ of a signifeant’ cut in private imports 
ard slightly larger official grants. 


Tecknical Education 


In this age of technological development 
th: importance of having an adequate number 


of properly-trained technical personnel_of diffe- 


reat categories needs no elaboration. The need 


fo-_the expansion of th ilities for technical 


education, which were kept unduly restricted 
by tae foreign rulers, have been emphasized by 
successive Commissions and Committees. There 

a 10 doubt. been. remarkable progress in the 
sp7ead of technical education as will be evident 
from comparative statistics of students in various 
technical institutions at different ~ periods 
sirce Independence. The in-take of higher 
techrical institutes ahd colleges in the country 
has zone up frém Jess than 3,000 annually in 
1947 to 9,200 and is expected to touch 11,150 
by 1861. ‘There has been comparable improve- 
ment in the number of studerits taking the dip- 
lomas which has registered an increase from less 
than 4,000 at the time of Independence to 
newly 16,000. oo mh 


Under the scheme the Central Government 
will provide the entire non-recurring expendi- 
ture on college buildings and equipments as 
grants-in-aid to the colleges to be established 
at Nagpur, Bhopal, Allahabad, Jamshedpur, 
Durgapur; Mangalore, Warangal and Srinagar 
and will also provide half of the recurring ex- 
penditure as grant-in-aid to the above colleges 
for a period of five years. Half of the cost of 
the construction of staff quarters will also be 
borne by the Centra] Government. The Cen- 
tral Government will provide similar aid for 
the establishment of polytechnics. The college 
in Delhi will be run by the Central Govern- 
ment alone while the other colleges will be run 
as joint enterprise of the Central and State 
Governments. The colleges will function as 
regional colleges and will admit students from 
all over India about 50 per cent of the seats 
being reserved for the students of coming from 
the State within which the college will be 
situated, Teachers for these regional colleges 
will be recruited on an All-India basis. To 
attract really-talented persons to the technical 
field it has also been decided to raise the scales 
of pay of various grades of technical teachers. 
The additional cost involved in the implemen- 
tation of this scheme will be entirely. borne by 
the Central Government for five years after 
which the position will be reviewed.. 


_ The implementation of this plan will un- 
doubtedly go a long way toward easing the 
problem of the non-availability of technical 
personnel in adequate numbers and thus faci- 
litate industrialisation. In this context it is 
impossible not to refer to the role of the indus- : 
tries. In many Western countries technical 
and research ‘institutes run by various indus- 
tries have made valuable contribution to the 
progress of science and’ technology. Unfortu- 
nately a ‘comparable trend has not been evident 


in this country, 


NOTES 


The Ganga Bridge 


a_Brid, 





1 linking the broadgauge system of the, in the world. ~ ee eS 
Eastern Railway on the south. bank of the - ‘The_bridge carries a single-track rail- 
_tiver—with the metre gauge system of the way line, while it may not therefore be 


Northeastern Railway ‘at .Barauni on.the able to provide adequate transport facifi- 
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formally laid’ only in 1956. The bridge 





p ny rai 


north bank and replacing the old and un- ties to meet all the needs of communication 
certain ferry service,-marks the fulfilment 


of a_ dream cherished by the people of 


Bihar for more. than half a century. The 


Ganga cuts the State of—Bittar into two 
parts This. has not only meant a physical 
ivision of the State, but also an economic 


division having profound ~ political, socia 


and psychologica 
ihar wi 


repercussions. __ South 
its rich mineral deposits is 


‘between the two regions of the State, its 


importance in putting an end to the isola-’ 
tion of Nort ihar trom the rest of the 


country_can hardly —be—oweremphasized. 
It links the_region with ‘the part of 
Calodtta and the industriat- and--mainihg 
areas of Esa India and opens out bright 
prospects of industrialisation, an e 


diversifiealion of the economy of the 





Ede een 2 ae sits is 
industrially well developed and is linked region.--~ 


with the nerve-centres of economic: acti- 


vity of the country. North Bihar on the 
“other hand, cut off-as it. is from the rest 


of eastern India e anga. has re- 


mained preponderantly an agricultural 
region—deriving little, if any, benefit from 


“the industrial development in the southern 


part because of the extremely _unsatis- 


factory communication system. The peculiar 


geographical situation of the northern 


The Issues in Kerala 


The National - Herald, in a lengthy 
editorial article. on. May 14, writes with 
reference to the current unrest in Kerala 
that if the tensions in the State are attri- 
buted partly to the presence of powerful 
vested interests and of an almost perma- 
nent triangular communal pattern, the 


part of the State subjected it also to the issue is whether the Kerala Communists are 


ravages of frequent floods and droughts— 
be remedied through the construction’ of 
>the Kosi Barrage. ets < 

The proposal for the construction of a 


bridge over the vanes Dear Mokameh was 
irst mooted im in the Report of the 
canges Bridge Commilice and “wz 


ast India Railway Company in 





cA 
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ed_ bY the 
1909. The work of construction could: not 
e taken in hand on account of the oppo-_ start. 


playing the game to the extent that they 
have the initiative in the State. The 
secretary of the state Communist Party 
and the State Chief Minister have made 
allegations of mala fide opposition against. 
the Congress and the other parties which 
have come together and the national exe- 
cutive of the Communist Party has decid- 
ed to meet in Kerala at the end of this 
month, when school managements are to 
satyagraha. -The Communists, un- 


sition of the B.N.W. Railway Company. fortunately, cannot talk of principles to 
The matter remained in a_ floating stage. other political parties, particularly the 
until in 1925 it was shelved 


for all practi- 


cal puposes. Nearly twenty years passed 
before it could again attract the attention 
“ot the authorities. The Railway - Board 


of the authorities. The Railway - Board 
authorized a “survey to be made “of the 


"Siea_for the consirustion at x iridge- “Th. 


1948 the. cabinet sanetioned—the proposal 
and thé work-of-construetion-begar ifr 1953 


—although the —foundation—stone Was 


Congress, because they have themselves 
observed none and they have always work- 
ed in party interest. If the Communists 
had- wanted to give a chance to constitu- 
tionalism, they should have accepted it not 
only in Kerala but in the rest of the 
country. ‘They have, however, been. observ- 
ing different principles and different pro- 
grammes in different states, and after their 
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recent record in Punjab, the should not be to supersede the one which ‘was for nearly 
surarised that the opposition parties in twenty years paraded -as—the c Only reliable 
Kerala are borrowing from Communist story of the-C.P.8.U. The new history has 
tactics. The- Communists have-observed no not yet reached this country so that nothing 
code of conduct, and after rejecting at the ‘can be said about its contents, but from related 
Ancaitsar session of the party congress Mr. Jnnounceménts of the past five years there can 
Namboodiripad’s plea for a consistent all- be little dou r-reaching © 
India policy of responsive co-operation, ‘modification of facts and interpretations of the ¥ 
they should .expect no quarter from non- previous volume. Consequently almost all the © 
Communist opposition when they: are pre-" non-Russian Communist parties of world 
pared to give no quarter to any non-Com- ‘will also have to change their views about 
murist, Government. _ as . * many historical facts and personalities. The 
oo _ - * '. Communists would’ not have to face this pre- 
Rexriting History . a dicament of having constantly to revise their 
| i a ’ Opinions if they Had-wot-abjured their object- 
soa a ‘ivity in the altar of what they like to call “pro- 
uae the_Getnetve — —ol_Gom _etarian taternationalism” but which is nothing 
mumst rule_in_ certain countries ha n—the— but blind subservience to foreien interests. 
constant rewriting of history—in which not aut ae _Subservience _to—_“oreign— inberests: 


only anferpre atione: Hit-even Gace “glao tend nternationalism cannot and does not require 
RUNOMS DUG CVETABCES Bib0 tent mH political partir give up its 
to change with time. The factual changes in °° eno ee eS 


z = judgment and to uphold al s stupidities per- 
sdoniah eat have nee been determined by an etrated ‘by another party or government. 
acx of information about particular events 

and personalities but by—the—bias of persons ; Ae oe “S, # 


4 nappen_to_areup, the position of leader- ss : sc 
shiz in the respective Communist parties. This Mau Mau a 3 


phenomenon 1s 0f recent onipin dating back +0 


e thirties of this century when Stalin initiat ‘Though the meaning of the term Mau 
the process in the. Soviet Union by rewriting JMau_ is obscure it provided _an excuse for the 
the history of the Russian Revolution and of arrest of nearly two lakhs of people in Kenya 
the Soviet Communist Party to culogize bis and the screening of many more, If in their 
own role. The falsification went to such an enthusiasm to egyry favour with a government. 
extent that even books recommended. by no which could go so far as to announce special 
less a person than Lenin himself were also pros- prizes on the number of Africans killed by each: f Africans killed by each;y 
cerib2d_in the Soviet_Union, In a one-party officer (this Targe-hearted offer was later on 
Stete that was, perhaps, not unnatural. What, withdrawn upon strong protests from the 
however, was. definitely unnatural was the ape- people of Great Britain) some officers had lost 
like behaviour of the non-Russian Communist their head, the blame could by no means wholly 
parties who did -not_show the slightest “om. “Hie-witk Tham Tt was not again unnatural that 
punetion of conscience to digest and to uphold: detamees should have been beaten up by some 
this falsification as the only “objective’ warders—sometimes fatally—a fact which has: 
hiscory. Great names in the history of the now been confirmed beyond the shadow of any 
inte=national working-class movement were doubt by the verdict of the coroner, Mr. W. 
thus’ vilified for_no other reason than the H. Goudie which was made public in the first 
glorification of Stalin and the U.S.S.R.. It week of May. The mere trial of a few warders, 
was thus that Stalin’s books on the: Russian though it may have some deterrent effect upon’ , 
I ' the future conduct of other exuberant. warders, 
' cannot remove the basic causes of African. dis-. 

g e€ Party. content nor’ can it fully meet. the ends of 
ofthe U.S.S.R.—this_edifice of his'was shaken. justice, because the warders are only part of a 
to its foundations. And now ‘a new -history of great machine which is weighing heavily upon 
t he Soviet Communist Party has ‘been published the shoulders *of the Kenyan people, 
























the twentieth. Congress’ of: 
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Right to Search  _/ a _* tution limiting Presidential tenure to no more 
ee | than. two four-year terms. ‘The Amendment 
noint of Constitutional Law was passed during President Truman’s tenure 








touching upon the freedom of the individual in of office, but he was specifically exempted from 
the USA was clarified when on May 4, 1959 the operation of the Amendment so that the 
the Supreme Court of the United States of first“Iame duck’ President to be hamstrung by 
America held by 6 votes to 4 that health his Amendment is one of the Republican’s 
inspectors might enter a private lide during own—President Eisenhower. It appears that 
The day-time without a warrant to search for American. oliticians are now having secotd 


unsanitary conditions, and that such a search thoughts over this ons igution gy” difficulty . 
did not contravene the provisions of the Fourth T ’s Constitutional Amendments 


and the Fourteenth Amendments to the Consti- Sub-Committee held_a special meeting during 
jon which prohibit “Onreasonable searches and te Arst_week_of May, and invited former 
“gelgures.” Justice Frankfurter delivering the President Truman to give his opinion on_ the 
“iajority Judgment, said that the aim of the matter. In unmistakable terms Mr, ‘Truman 
Constitutional Amendment was to h said: “My position on this question is a very 
man’s hone—seuinst—indiscriminate ~searelics simple one, this is a bad Amendment and it 
“for evidence to_be used in criminal prosecu- SS an PREPS Pree TE 
tion” or for illegal goods such as smuggled mer- testimony the Republicans’ Senate Leader, 
cHandisé; but in the Sanitary inspection there Mr. Everett Mckiney Dirksen hinted that the 
was no search for criminal evidence. In his might move the Congress for an early repeal 
‘dissehiting Opimion Justice Douglas, supporte ‘OF the 22nd Amendment. 
by Chief Justice Warren and two other judges, — 


‘sald that he disagreed with the view that the Report on East Pakistan 














ea ARE 
a erase 


view it was designed to protect the privacy of y which resulted in the death of the 


the home against any official intrusion withou Deputy Speaker, _Mr._Shahed_A'._Shorily 
a warrant. He therefore characterised the meee a aera Ue as promulgaiee 
“majority docision as “rather sad one” taking throughout Pakistan and the Constitution was 
SIO BGEWund stop in Constitutional Law,” abrogated. The Martial Law Administration 
a ————O”™~—~™—~S:*«<RCUL:CUI. BH OE-MMA. CcOmmnission,_of Enquiry to re- 
Third Term Again ? Pd ort on the affair. The finding of Mr. Justice 
*- George Washington, the first President of Mohammad Asir, who constituted that Com- 
the" United States of America, had dcelined the mission was released in Dacca on May 12. 

offer to elect him to the presidency for the ~The Commission said that the Parliamen- 
third time_on the ground that such re-election tary system of Government_in.the province 





Fourth Amendment was aimed primarily at Dast September riotousscenes were _wit- 
searches for evidence in criminal cases. In his ee in the- hall of the East Pakistan 
ssem i 








tended to nullify the merits of the elective prin- had collapsed under unremitting stress of poli- 
ciple. Since then there-had been no proposal tical feuds and scramble for power and that in 
for the re-election of any person for more than the process it had undermined the machinery 
“two terms unlil the convention was broken by_ of administration. According to the Commis- 
“the-Tate-Preaticnt-Frevklin Delano Roosevelt sion everybody, the Governor, the Chief 
in 1940, when he successfully sought re-election Minister the Sovaker the Deputy: Speaker, th puty Speaker, the 
for the third term. His critics were completely District Magistrate, the Inspector-General of 
_scandalized when he stood for the Presidency Police and other officers who had been _requisi- 
? for-the fourth time in 1944 and still came out tioned to deal with the situation had failed to 
successful. Their ‘politi¢al impotence only perform their duties on-that occasion. The res- 
heightened their wrath and after his death when ponsibility of course lay with the Government - 
the Republicans obtained: a majority in. the of the day. < 
Congress they lost no time in rushing through The report says: i 
the Twenty-second’ Amendment t¢ the Consti- . - “he Chie Mitister could not’ keép him- 





* 
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self above party interest and failed to keep a report, especially its timing, the Amrita Bazar 
“detached view where law was to take its own Patrika, May 14, writes: 

cours, as lie was persuaded in his capacity as “ane only ostensible purpose of releas- 
‘Homie-Minister-to “interfere-with the statutory ing the report of Mr. Justice Mohammed 
‘Tinations of the magistrate and other officers” Sn oF pacca High Court at sro is to 


“The policemen and officers who were discredit democracy in Pakistan. ‘Dissen- 
utiiSea-t Serve the catise of the ruling sion and distrust, suspicion and dissension’ 
‘party,though initially respectful to the might have ruled in the minds of individual < 
Fopresentatives of thé Country, “dealt with MeMbers of the East Pakistan Assembly 
the ~members~of-the-opposition vigorously On the eve of the f ateful Budget—session™ 
anc severely quite unmindfal—of their for__1958-59. But is it not also a fact that 
stacsus when stirred at the instance of the Karachi was all the time pulling the strings 
“Chef Minister.” - from a distance of 1,200 miles ? Democracy 








i 94 PO a PT HH ema I PSL, 


References are also made in the report BEVver ot_a reasonable chance in any of 
of “the part played by Mr: H. S. Suhra- the two wings of Pakistan and today it 
wacdy and Mr. Sultanuddin Ahmed in lies smothered by a_ ruthless militar 
by. passing the then election commission dictatorship. The leaders ‘of the political 


and overtiding ite authority and verdict 5 its_authority and verdict P arties of Pakistan did not certainly play 
‘with regard to disneiitiation of six fair_to the people but nothing better could — 
members of the provincial assembly-belong- be expected irom a set of eet who _ were 
ing to the Awami League ruling coalition, mostly brought into limelight by the 
as well as the part played by Sheikh—British bureaucracy. In the event of a 
free and fair election throughout the 
country most of them would have been 
“pushed aside: and a new, self-respecting 
“leadership wou ave emerged.” 





Mujibar Rahman (general secretary of now- 
defunct Awami League) ‘in aggravating an 
alrsady tense situation, in addition to what 
was being done in that respect by -other 
stalwarts of Awami League and those of 
the opposition party.” he 
The report quotes a telegram sent by The list of the new State-functionaries in 
the then Speaker, ‘Mr. Abdul Hakim,. to China dose not offer any Surprise. 


Mr. Iskander Mirza which statéd, inter outside China was most_interested in the name 


cha: “Mr. Mujibar Rahman. over the of the successor to Mao Tse-tung in the posi- 
telaphone several times threatened’ me tionof the head of the Chinese State—thg 


with violence of the worst sort saying that Chairman of the People’s Republic of Clin’ 
T will not- be allowed to enter the Assembly By choosing Jiu Shao-chi for the post the 
Hcuse, will be bodily removed, adding that members of the newly-elected National People’s 
ro police will be of help to me.” Congress (the Chinese equivalent of a Parlia- 
Summing up his findings, Mr. Justice pene) Pate mace He most natural selection. 
Asir says” thateach party—seemis-to Have Because Liu was not only the sevomd—imost 
vied with each other in breaking—alz important figure in the Chinese —Commmumist 
nocratic principles and that good faith Party eadership, as the Clidirman of thé 
of the Speaker or of 1 ep er Standing Coinmittes ofthe National People’s 
could hardly be assumed. “The opposition Congress he was alsq the secondmost important 
as minority had reasons. to feel that they figure in the State hierarchy. In botn the posi- 
were oppressed. The Government side, Se hough [é&s id 
which claimed to be in majority, being well-known outside China than Mao Tsé-tung; 
nervous about its stability and certainty of Chou En-lai_and Chu_Seh, Liu Shao-chi_be- 
‘position, fried to carry off its policy with came prominent_in the party quite early in its 
too high a hand and was, therefore, riding history. He was named Chief of toe Labour 


for a fall.” Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party’ at 


' Commenting upor the publication of the its sixth Contress held in Moscow in 1928. He 


China’s New Chairman 
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took a leading part in the Party Reform Maye- week the National People’s Congress elected 
ment oO OLhes 1 nt-of, Liu to succeed Mao as Chairman.fSo far as 


the West could tell, the change at the helm in 
ay “Peiping involved no rivalry or factionalism 
such as has marked major changes in the 
: Pe 


People’s Republic of China in 1949 he was Kremlin, J 
_ named_one_of the six Vice-Chairmen of the uo 














Government and after the The Algerian Question 
_Promulgation of the “Constitution in 1954 ~~ The ty mdtpendence continues in 


ecame the Chairman of the Standing Com- Algeria. p at President 
mittee—the post which has now been given to de Gaulle. would find some solution to this 


of the Republic. The Constitution provided sums up the position as follows: 

for one Vice-Chairman but now two Vice- ‘These are some major statements French 
Chairmen have been elected. They are Mme. President Charles de Gaulle has made abott 
Soong Ching-ling and Tung Pi-we. Signi- his Algerian policy during the past year: 





ficantly, the Dalai Lama still remains g Vice- ay 19, 1958: “T will carry out arbitra- 
Chairman of the Standing Committee In view tion” of the Algerian-French dispute. 
of the fact that there has been no change in June 4: “France considers that in all 


the composition of the leadership of the Algeria there is only one sort of inhabitant. 
Chinese Communist Party which sets the line There are only Frenchmen of the same sort, 
for the Government to follow, the changes in With the same rights.” 
the relative position of the personnel in the June &: “We must gather together, here 
State hierarchy do not seem to indicate any (in Algeria) the representatives belonging to 
basic shift in the policy of the State either at the public bodies of tomorrow. This should be 
home and abroad. a done here by:the 10,000,000 Frenchmen _ of 
Liu Shao-chi out distinction . . . . After that we shall have 
The New York Times of May 3, gives the to_see, with the representatives, what remains 


following details about Mao’s successor: oe cone in order that things may be what b 
_Mao's_ Successor: Among Chinese Commu- have said they ought to be.” 
nists, Liu Shao-chi (pronounced Lyoo Shah-oh Jan. 18, 1959: “The pacification and 
Chee) has an almost unequalled reputation for transformation of Algeria... are, of cours¢, 
Mord drive and devotion to the party. There is the indispensable conditions of a political solu- 
a story that when the Communists were still tion which can only proceed from- universal” 
underground, his wife tried to kill herself af sufirage.™ —~ 9 7 —S—C—CSC™—S™ST CC 


the party’s secret headquarters in Shanghai March 25: “T believe that (Algeria’s) des- 


and that Liu hired a rickshaw to take her to the tiny . . . depends upon. . . the efforts of a 
doctor. When some of his comrades criticized whole generation. France has taken her re- 


iim for not taking a taxi in such an emergency, solve... .. and has made a clear and firm 


his answer was that a taxi might have drawn plan (for) the transformation of Algeria .. . 
attention to the headquarters and endangered This transformation . . . . France has begun 


e party’s Sees eer are to accomplish.” 
took over China; Tin has been considered the The big quest#on left unanswered in these 
second i importa arty leader in the statements has been: Precisely what status 
country—aiter-Mao Sette and ahead of Wwould-de-Ganlle give to Algeria? The Algerian 
Premier Chou En-lai. Last December Mao mationalistsé, spearheaded by the rebel army, 


announced he would resign the job of Chair- Gémand fall independence. The European _ 


man of the Chinese People’s Republic—in effect, settlers in Algeria—1 million of Algeria’s 10 


President of China—in order to concentrate on million population—-démand the “integration” 

=e * e a 2 es 

his work as Communist Party chief. Last of Algeria into France, meaning that Algeria 
3 i tes ee 
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would be treated exactly as, for example, Johannesburg, South Africa, where demon- 
Normandy or Provence. Tlie advantage of inte- strators were denied_a permit for speeches, 
gration, irom the European scttlérs’ view- a silent demonstration was held on the city 
paint, is that” Algeria would; in- effect, “be hall steps. In New York, Tom Mboya of 
swallowed up by France and Algéria’s majority Kenya, chairman of the All-Africa People’s 
of 9,000,000. Moslems would bécome a small Conference, spake at_a Carnegie Hall rally. 
minority of 60,000,000 Frenchmen? ~~~ He derided concern over communism in y 
——"De_Gaulle’s own spokesman, Andre Mal- Black Africa, saying if those who voice ° 
raux, has implied that de Gaulle would com- such concern “spent all their time in 


promise the nationalists’ and the settlers’ practising the democracy they preach they 
demands. Last summer Malraux said de Gaulle would have nothing to fear” = = 
envisaged rge__degree_of autonomy for The —~Africa——biocmemibers held a 
Algeria within & union with France and per- cocktail party at the Waldorf-Astoria ~and 
hars with Tunisig and Morocco. The uro- invited all U. N. members except Israel. 


peans in Algeria protested strongly and have An Israeli spokesman blamed the Arab 
put increasing pressure on de Gaulle to come_members of the bloc which he said follow 











-ont for integration, — ' “an intransigent policy of boycott agains: 
Last Wednesday de Gaulle told a delega- Israel.” The South Africans were there. So 


tion of Algerians he.had always stood for inte- was Henry Cabot Lodge, U. 5S. delegate to 
ion sgerians ne Nad always stood tor inve- Was Tlenry Sabot a rar 


ration. He had avoided using the word be- the U. N. But Mayor fagner and 
cause there had been attempts to “impose” it Governor Rockefeller, who attended the 


oa him, he said, “but what have I done since I Carnegie Hall meeting, stayed away from 
have beén m power is program of politic the Waldorf reception, _ 
cz] rights for Moslems equal to those for “other 


Frenchmen,” his social and economic reforms, “Invasion” and Panama — 


his efforts to bring Moslems into the Algerian The New York Timés of May 3, gives the 


administration -and educate them, he said, following details about g “liberation” attempt 


alded_up to a policy of integration. _ on this small republic: 
: ) The Republicof Panama is 480 miles long, 
Th2 Africa Bloc between _37-and 110 miles wide, covers 28,752 


The New York Timés of April 19, had the square miles (five-cighths of them uninhabited 
following editorial paragraph on the Africa jungle) and has 960,000 people, the smallest 
Bloc. It is worthy of record: _ population of the twenty-one American repuby, 

Africa, second largest of the six con-_lics. The. counzry is strategically situated . on’ 
tnents, has an area of 11.5 million square the Isthmus of Panama connecting Central 
miles and a population of 224 million. Nine and South America and is bisected by the 


o_its ten sovereign nations—the United “Panania Canal and the ten-mile wide Canal 
Arab Republic, Sudan, Libya, Tunisia, Zone held “in perpetuity” by the United States 
Libroceo, Ethiopia, Liberia, Ghana and under treaty with Panama. The country has a 
Guinea (area 3.3 million sq. mi. pop. 77.6 history of political instability, with an oligarchy 
ra:llion)—are members of the Conference, of families manoeuvering against one another 
of Independent’ African States, one of whose ‘for power. In 1955 one President was assassi- 
ims is independence for the colonial nated, another impeached. The following year 
tecritories of Africa.The Union of South Ernesto de‘la Guardia Jr., a moderate, was 


Africa, dedicated _to strict racial segrega- clected to a four-year term as President, : 


tion, is outside the movement. fortnight ago a_ story of conspiracy 
“mation of the conference in Ghana against President de Ja Guardia began to un- 


a year ago marked emergence of an fold.” The Government accused Dr. Roberto 


African blée as a force in international” Arias, the son of ag former President’ and the 
affairs. Last Wednesday, Africa Freedom husband of the British ballerina Dame Margot 
Day was celebrated throughout Africa. In Fonteyn, of plotting an armed revolt. Dr. Arias 





LYU LE ; ; OL 


took sanctuary in the Brazilian Embassy in Fulbright has performed an outstanding 
Panama City (he is still there); his wife was service to the cause of developing world 
expelled (she flew to London). . peace through economic improvement of 


A week ago yesterday Panama was in- underdeveloped areas. Likewise, his action 
vaded. Eighty-seven armed men landed ‘and highlights the difference in approach, not 
established a beach-head at a town called in principles or objectives, between the 

. Nombre de Dios (Name of God), on Panama’s Eisenhower Administration and Senators 


Caribbean coast under the leadership of Cesar 0” the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Vege, a-Cuban adventurer. Three were drowned The basic criticisms_of the Eisenhower 
uring the-landing; three captured; one defected, Policy on mutual security are that 1 
The prisoners claimed that. the invaders were Operates on a piecemeal basis, does not 
mostly Cubans, had sailed from Cuba and that Provide for long-range planning and couples 


Premier Castro had sent the force to “liberate” CConomic aid with military aid. 


_Panama._, : 7 Speaking to the Senate,Seator Ful- 


Panama appealed to the Organization of bright admitted the importance of militar 
American States for help. The O-A’S. held SG ana a se F es a oe 
an elergency session in Washington Tuesda programs sounded too—much_on_the idea 

eo eee = at the danger to the. United States_is 


and unanimously agreed (1) to call a meetin 
Seen mony Bereed UI) to ae ra largely a military one, and that_the threat 


of the hemisphere’s foreign mimisters; : 7 — 
, irom communism is Jargely a military 





Seeman ee 


“look favorably” on Panama’s request fo eeeanineas ap pemeyt et ne mae 
: re threat-’-He-went on fo state that in many 


arms for self-defense; (3) ito curtaill an | pe : 
activity of Panamanian rebels on their 2{©@S of the world the chief problems arise 


“Soir? and (4) to send a mission of inaury {0 from the Bea an soca ee 
Panama. Washington announced that it. was 2 ita Africa_and__Asia__and__we must_tailor 


ry » i , : ; 
sending Panama Weapons and would put planes OUF program to meet the needs of these 


and ships at. the disposal of the O.A.S. Vit) areas. 
mission. lal I_have long felt that we place too 
S . much emphasis on military aid which 


“As for Cuba, Premier Fidel Castro was 


visibly ~~embarrassed Ei conte 460 the neutrals do not want, can’t afford_and are 


“ACS. meeting denounced the invasion as “a raid of because it might involve them 
clear case of aggression against democracy.” in the “cold war.” Furthermore, weapons 
On Tuesday, in Houston, Texas, in the course ——St¢5P0 a have a way of being 

‘of a hemispheric good-will tour, the Premier used 2 ainst oe le desirin sree aan 
conferred with his brother Raul, the comman social justice. Likewise, there is a great_ 
der of Cuba’s revolutionary army, and after- BEGG t0F long-range _ d_for_ long-range planning in ecor mm_economic 
a aid, especially where loans are made—for 


ward declared, “This incident is . . . inoppor- definit spre eget Re = 43 
tune. It puts us in a disagreeable situation, It definite projects which take a long tim: FOJES 1c C_8 long me 
Has to justification.” | ° | to construct. These counfries need_long- 
term, low-interest loans-—-a method success- 
canons —-Mulit Aj tilly used by the Bngli a ans to. 
eononie Vs a eS ay 3, has the win markets in Latin America before the 
following letter. It shows that all thinking war._It_te"Development Loan Fund does 


Americans have tot been misled and bedevilled Ot know bow much moi ill_have, 
by the Dulles programme. how can it make commitments to these 


The. writer of the following letter is q Uaderdeveloped areas ? 
former United States Ambassador to the Domi- May I also state emphatically that 
nican Republic and: was the first Civilian charity doesnot make friends. The work 
- Governor of American Samoa: ; of the Development Loan Fund_is to-make 


In introducing proposals to take the Ioans for economically and technologically 
Development Loan Fund out of the annual approved projects which will hielp_ the 


political battle over foreign” aid Senator economy of the underdeveloped country 
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and for projects which can be seen and December 5, 1955 in New York City, one 
unzerstood by the very people we are of its first acts was to establish a 





trying to help. 

In urging support of the Fulbright 
pzozosals, I think all Americans should 
heed the predictions of Karl Marx, Stalin 
‘and KBrashchev that communism will 





Community Services Committee. 


“The union member is first and fore- 


most a citizen —“6f—his—community.”” That 
was the basic principle adopted_by the 
Committee. We said th 


then, the 


4 


union .@ 


trimmph “over capitalism through economic Tyember has a responsibility to his commu- * 


wreans. 


trade least for economic reasons and mos 
for political reasons.” In 1957 he shouted, 
“2 declare war on you... in 
ful fields—of—trade-—We-wil_win-over-the 
Un:ted States. 
tates is not the intercontinental ballistic 
Tnissiles but in the field of peaceful’ pro- 
du-tion. We are: relentless in this and_ it 
will prove. the superiority of our system.” 





art in communi 


: | nity. He must co-operate with his fellow 
. mae > Cqpaness cwun-marnnantuiaruntersannenensenonsteitaractassitanaiaisTet a 
In1955_ Khrushchev.said, ‘“We-walue titizeris in making~hi 


s-community a good 
ace in which to 


ve, tO work, to raise 


children. He must be concerned about the 
im the peace- availability of adequate health, welfare and 


recreational services for the whole commu- 


The threat to the United nity. 


Adherin this principle, union 


members have been taking” an incréasing 
pin em Br he My as . a 
activities: Some have 


served as Community Drive chairmen,_as 


To Russia the “cold war” is total war-—nempers of the board of education, as city 


Let us stop fighting our enemy with 
sinzle cylinder weapons and use our vast 


ezmmomic resourees and highly trained 
manpower to help people to help them- 
standards. 


Support of the Fulbright proposals _is 
ez important stelp in that direction as 
well as in meeting the challenge of 
etreistic Communist all-out_-war. As 
Americans we can do_no_less. | 

Phelps Phelps 


X, 


We give the following extract from the 
lmerican Labor Review of May 1959, as an 
example of what Labour Unions should stand 
cer: 


There_are_any_number of yardsticks 
hy_which people can judge the worth: of 
the_trade—union~movement-—It—ean—he 


me in_ terms of better wages and 
xerking conditions for millions of wafe- 


cacners; ~in--terms-—of— improved _ social 
welfare legislation, won in part through Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


<h=-etforts-of-trade_unions 
_But best of all, it seems to me, is the 


“councilmen, as members of the legislature. 


But most have done their part by just 

being good citizens and good neighbors. | 
It is a record which can be measured, 

I suppose, by the $145 million donated last 


year by AFL-CIO members to the Commu- 


nity Chest drives around America. 

And it is not only big cities where 
unions help build a stronger community. 
Take Udall, Kansas, for example. That 
town now has a new fire-station and city 
office building—the gift of trade union 
members. 
troyed by a tornado. To replace it, more 
than 500 union craftsmen donated their 
weekends and spare time, and members of 
19 other unions contributed the necessary 
funds. The new structure houses. the 
town’s two fire trucks, the city clerk’s 
office, a library, and a workroom for city 
maintenance employees. 


Or it is the good work done in memory 
of a union labour leader who has passed 
on. Ten years ago, for example, 


established the Sidney Hillman Foundation 
as aememorial to one of the great men in 


yardstick $f Community endeavor—the job the labor movement. In that decade, grants 
slone by labor to help make the community of almost $450,000 have been made. More 


a._better place_in which to live. 


than 350 young men and women have been 


When the AFL-CIO was founded on given scholarships to colleges and univer- 


The former building was des-t 


the 


Union ™: 
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sities; health and medical centres have 
been aided, and men and women have 
been honored for De ereue public 
service. 1: ot iss | 

“ Labor’s roll of honor is eee I 
have only reported a fraction of what 
union men and women have or for their 
neighbors. 


The CPI. and Tibet 

The Janata of the same date has the follow- 
ing note on the position of the Communist 
Party of India vis-a-vis the Tibetan question: 

The Communist spokesman in Rajya 
Sabha, Shri Bhupesh Gupta, tried in vain 
to create an impression that the Communist 
Party enjoyed the support of the vast 
majority of the people in India for their 
policy regarding the happenings in Tibet. 
According to the Communists what 
happened in Tibet was an armed rebellion 
of some people, vested interests and 
reactionary circles with a view to prevent- 
*ng the march of history and social re- 
forms. Of course, it is beyond their 
comprehension that there may be more 
ways than one to fight obscurantism and 
that communist method of doing it is by 
no means the best. It hardly enters their 
regimented mind that all opposition to the 
communist way of thinking and acting is 
ot necessarily considered by some people 
as counter-revolutionary and that these 
rpeople have a right to react according to 
their best light to any. clash: of wills or 
arms like the one that nas — place in 
‘Tibet. : 


The Communists in India are in a 
desperate position. They are thoroughly 
isolated on the Tibetan issue and they have 
to make the best of a very’ bad situation. 
They are in search of some formula that 
can help them in directing the attention of 
the people away from their doings and 
thinking. They are, therefore, trying to 
create an impression’ that it is not the 
Communist Party but the PSP which is 
isolated on this issue. ~- ° 

This note goes on to expose duchy the 
hollowness of the C.P.I. stand that the Chinese 


vituperation was aimed at the P, S.P. and not little examination. It 


the Government of India, 


Sih! 


Armed Forces Fight 

The news of the clash between the person- 
nel of the Manipur State Police and the men 
of the Assam Rifles’ which took place at 
Kwairambazar in Imphal, the capital town of 
Manipur, on May 10 and in which eight persons 
‘were injured—three of them  seriously— 
will be fecetved with the greatest anxiety by 
all. The function of the police force is to pro- 
tect. the lifé and-property of the citizens. If 
they forget that duty and begin to fight among 
themselves, the result is bound to be anarchy 
and insecurity. Moreover, the members of the 
police force are under -strict discipline and are 
not supposed to beat anyone except in self- 
defence or in defence of public property. In the 
present case both the contending parties be- 
longed to the police force of Assam and Mani- 
pur. It is, therefore, a very pertinent question 
as to how they came about fighting each other. 
Whatever might have been the cause of this 
unfortunate incident a most thorough-going 
enquiry is called for. into the matter with a4 
view to bringing the guilty persons to book. 
Even the faintest suggestion of any laxity of 
discipline among the public forces will be preg- 
nant with the most dangerous potentialities for 
the future of the country. The fact that inci- 
dents of this kind have shown an unfortunate 
tendency to repeat themselves only heightens 
this fear. 


Co-operation or Coercion ? 

Prime Minister “Nehru -has the habit of 
being airy and indefinite in expressing:his opinion 
even on serious matters. This had led to the 
misuse of powers by officials on a very large- 
scale against the defenceless public. Below is 
an extract from the Janata of May 10, to illus- 
trate the possibilities of such an expression of 
opinion: ; 


Intervening recently in a seminar held 
in New Delhi on co-operative farming, 
Shri Nehru is reported to have said that 
there was no question of providing the 
same facilities to the co-operative and the 
private sector as it was the declared policy 
of the Government of India to*encourage 
co-operative farming. This idea needs a 
is true that the 
Second Five-Year Plan itself lists some of 


a0% 


the facilities which can be legitimately 
given to the co-operatives in order to 
encourage the farmers to combine them- 
selves in co-operatives. 

These facilities relate to items which 
ear. be more fruitfully utilised by the co- 
cperatives than by individual farmers whose 
Foldings may be small or medium-sized. 
here eannot, therefore, be any objection 
© these facilities being given only to the 
-dperatives. ‘Those who oppose the idea 
cf co-operative farming vehemently would 
ke the first to agree that some distinction 
raz to be made between the fair-sized and 
More solvent units, and those whose sizes 
ere very small and who are not in a 
position to absorb the facilities provided. 

At the same time, it must be conceded 
tiat this question of discriminatory treat- 
ment has to be considered with great care 
end circumspection. One will have to 
cefine in very clear terms what may be 
considered legitimate , inducements and 
incentives to the farmers to join in a 
suverior form of organisation, which the 
-co-operative organisation really is, and 
‘what would amount to preventive measures 
egeinst those who refuse to fall in line and 
eccept the programme of co-operative 
farming. The Prime Minister, Shri Nehru, 
las brushed aside more than once the 
eortention of those who feel that co- 
cHerative farming would soon degenerate 
into collective farming in which State 
©@mpulsion will be used openly or covertly. 
He has assured the people of India that 
tae Government would only use persuasive 
methods and democratic procedures in 
making the programme of co-operation 
successful. If this promise is to be kept, 
tae line demarcating the inducements and 
incentives from preventive measures in the 
matter of providing State facilities to the 
apricultural sector must be clearly and 
frmly drawn. v4 
The Madras Experiment 

We give the following extract from Sri 
Sivaramarss article, on the question of stepping 
up soil fertility, in the Weekly West Bengal: 

As Director of Agriculture, Madras, I- 
erranged in 1952 for distribution of 4 oz. 


2 
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seed packets of sesbania each costing an 
anna. In the previous year these. plants 
were established in all the Government 
Research Stations and in the lands of select 
cultivators in. different areas so that the 
cultivator could see for himself the poten- 
tialities of this plant. The quantity of 
seeds was limited but whatever was 
available was distributed in villages in 
the shape of packets through the help of 
leading cultivators who undertook to 
supply the seedlings they could spare to 
such of the other cultivators who wanted 
to grow them. The enthusiasm of the 
cultivators was created by systematic 
publicity in the villages. 

Wherever cultivators congregated—in 
fairs, festivals, village shaddies—the advan- 
tage of growing these plants and the need 
for growing them were fully explained to 
them. The plants were raised in all 
prominent places, tin schools, office com- 
pounds, along Railway lines and roadways. 
School children took an active part in 
raising slogans about green manure and 
also in planting the seedlings along the 
margins of fields at the time of trans- 
plantation. Magic lantern slides were also 
shown wherever possible with the assis- 
tance of leading cultivators. There was 
no expenditure to Government in this 
campaign as the cost of the seed was fully 
recovered in the shape of packets and all 
the propaganaa was done by the village 


leaders and the materials for propaganda 


including printed lIeaflets were mostly 
contributed by the cultivators. The result 
of this campaign for marginal planting 
started in 1952 all over Madras and more 
particularly in Tanjore district could be 
seen from this that though it was a new 
idea the sesbania plants were planted in 
over a million acres—in fact, in every field 
in Tanjore district by 1955. 

In the Agriculture Research Station, 
Aduthurai, the crop production went up: 
from 1.07-lakr pounds in 1948 to 2.23-lakh 
pounds in 1952-53 while the production of 
green manure rose from 20 tons to 400 tons. 

The results obtained in Madras are 
applicable tp other parts of India also. In 
Orissa, West Bengal, Assam, Bihar and 
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U.P. the total extent of green manure in 
1957-58 was hardly 50,000 acres though the 
paddy area is over: 40 million acres. 
Orissa the green manure area was 10,000 
acres in 1957. Systematic attempts are 
being made in these States to develop the 
jidea and in Orissa nearly 6 lakhs of 


packets of dhaincha_of 2 oz. each were hoped to finalise soon 


distributed in 1957. In spite of the drought 
in 1957 the dhaincha grew well in some 
places and the area of green manure rose 
from 10,000 acres in 1957 to over one lakh 
acres in 1958. It is confidently expected 
that over two million acres will be green 
manured in 1959 and there will be no 
shortage of seeds for any one who wants 
to raise the manure in that State. In some 
of the paddy areas in Orissa paddy is. not 
transplanted but even here the green 
manure is raised by sowing the-seeds along 
with paddy. The green manure plants are 
pulled out after a month and trampled 
into the field. . 

I have so far dealt with paddy culti- 
vation. In the wheat areas the problem 
is even simpler. When as in most areas of 
rainfed wheat there is no crop on the field 
during season, dhaincha can be raised in 
July and incorporated into the field by the 
third week of August and the land brought 
to condition before the sowing of wheat 
in October. Dhaincha is preferable to 
sunn-hemp in U.P. and Bihar as_ seed 
‘production of sunn-hemp is uncertain and 
sunn-hemp does not withstand heavy rains. 
Dhaincha has to be grown for seed pro- 
duction on the borders of the field ‘during 
the kharif season. 


The Tagore University VO 


In ° 
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B. C. Roy, Chief Minister, West Bengal, in 
the State Assembly on March 28. 

Dr, Roy also expréssed_the hope that _@ 
National Theatre would be builé in “West 
Bengal during the Thrd Five-Year Plan 
penod.. 


nounced that the Government 
ie Rs. 18-lakh scheme 


for_the construction of a Natonal Theatng, 
The délay was due to the fact that the 
Sovemment had toe Re EI had to pay Rs. 4-lakh toward Is the 
purchase of the property in Calcutta __of 
Abanindranath and Gaganendranath. A new 
ulding had been constructed there, he said, 
at a cost of Rs. 7-lakh to house the Academy 
| of Dance, Drama and Music, 

India and Pakistan 

The two following extacts from the specia! 
news items in the Statesman of May 16, would 
show the present relations between India and 
Pakistan in bold relief. 

New Delhi, May 15.—The World Bank 
team’s. final round of talks today with 
Indian leadérs and officials was unusually 
brief. 

The Bank’s Chairman, Mr. Eugene 
Black, and his deputy, Mr. W.A.B. Iliff, 
first met Mr. Nehru, and later the Finance 
Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai. Each meet- 
ing lasted barely half an hour. 

No. further formal meeting is schedul- 
ed to be held before the five-member 
team leaves for Karachi tomorrow morn- 
ing to begin its parleys with as Pakistan 
Government. ; 

By and large, Mr. Black is now ‘seized 


Dr. Ro 


_of India’s stand on the vexed question of 


canal waters. India’s views on the Bank’s 
latest proposals, it is learnt, were express- 
ed in a manner which left little room for 


The Weekly West Bengal of April 9, gave ambiguity. Its case for an early  with- 


the following news: 


A University of ! Dance, Drama ond MU USIC 


named after Rabindranath will_be set up by-the 


drawal of supplies from Pakistan was 
argued with considerable force. 
P.T.I. adds: India is understood to 


Government of West Bengal on the occasion of have informed Mr. Black that the Bank’s 
agore’s uth anmversary. The Univer- latest proposals are unacceptable to her. 


sity 1s to be located in the campus of Rabindra : 


SuGrarE on d-the-ancestral- residence of the’ Poet 
of Dancer stood to have pointed out to Mr. 


wn Calcutta -“& vere the Academ 
r isa ready_funclioning 


This nnouncement bi 


Both during yesterday’s and today’s 
discussions Mr. Morarji Desai is under- 
Black 
that Pakistan owed India about Rs. 22 
crores for canal development. This 


fe 
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amount should be adjusted against any 
amount that India might have to pay in 


the future for the construction of link. 


canals in Pakistan. 

Karachi, May 15.—-The Indian protest 
on the shooting down by Pakistani sabre- 
jets of a Canberra bomber on April 10, 
near Rawalpindi, has been rejected by the 
Pakistani Government., The reply to the 
protest was handed to Mr. Padmanabhan, 
the Indian Deputy High Commissioner, by 
the Foreign Office this morning. 

The reply also rejected the Indian 
demand for compensation for the loss of 
the aircraft and for injuries to both crew 
members. 

According to informed sources, the 
shooting down was described by Pakistan 
as an “unfortunate accident.” Owing to 
the circumstances in which the plane was 
shot down, it was felt that there could be 
no case for compensation. 

Foreign Office sources said the Can- 
berra had violated Pakistan’s air space 
and was there “on a highly objectionable 
photographic mission. In spite of warn- 
ings the bomber did not land and the Paki- 
stani fighter had no alternative but to bring 
it down.” 

Pakistan’s reply has been forwarded 
to Delhi. 

P.T.I. adds: Informed Indian sources 
here described Pakistan’s reply as “more 
apologetic” than a genuine effort to answer 
the specific points raised in the Indian 
protest. 


Manmathanath Ghosh 

Manmathanath Ghosh, an eminent scholar 
and litterateur of modern Bengal died on 
April 7 last at the age of seventy-five. He was 
‘a great biographer and as such he may be. said 
to be a pioneer in this department of Bengali 
literature. The late Sri Ghosh was the grand- 
son of Girish Chandra Ghosh, the famous 
editor and founder of the Hindu Patriot and 
the Bengalee. After taking his Master’s degree 
in Mathematics in 1905, he served the Govern- 
ment in various capacities until his retirement 
in 1937, bit he never neglected the real object 


and purpose of his life. He had written about. 


twenty-two books, mostly biographies. He was 
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a prolific writer and his numerous essays, 
scattered over ithe pages of many first-class 
Bengali magazines should be published in book 
form. 


Barindra Kumar Ghosh 


Barindra Kumar Ghosh, one of the dis- 
tinguished sons of India, passed away at a~ 
Calcutta hospital on Saturday, April 18. The 
late Sri Ghosh’s life is so familiar in the coun- 
try that the achievement of his life deserves 
hardly any spceial mention. Born at Croydon 
in England in 1880, educated academically up 
to the Intermediate standard and inspired by the 
ideas of his brother Sri Aurobindo Ghosh (later 
called Sri Aurobindo) Sri Ghosh organized the 
Yugantar Party in March, 1906. Ha 
was the founder-editor of the Bengali news- 
paper Bijali and the English newspaper Dawn of 
India. He became the chief editor of Daily 
Basumati after the death of the then editor 
Upendranath Bandopadhyay, one of his colla- 


‘borators during the days of his youthful 


revolutionary activities. 
Sir Ushanath Sen 


- Sir Ushanath Sen, a veteran journalist of 
India who died in New Delhi on April 20 last, 
was born in October 6, 1880. After graduating 
from the Caleutta University Mr. Sen joined 
the A.P.I. under K. C. Roy and through 
prolonged and continued perseverance became 
the managing editor of the News Agency (now 
P.T.1.). A silent worker remaining far away, 
from the tumult of self-propaganda, Sri Sen’ 
had really an Indian bent of mind worthy to 
be followed by his successors. 


Matilal Roy 


Matilal Roy, a renowned _ revolu- 
tionary leader of Bengali died on 10th April. 
Sri Roy born in 1882 was a native of 
Chandernagore. In 1905, he was an active 
revolutionary in association with the late 
Kanaila] Dutt and Rashbehari Bose. He meu 
Sri Aurobindo Ghosh in 1910 and founded m 
1916 the Prabartak Sangha, a monastery, the” 
member-sanyasins of which served the country 
not only in the familiar type of social services 
but also in different branches of commerce and 
industry for the economic upliftment of the 
people. ° 


THE ROLE OF COMMITTEES IN THE UNION PARLIAMENT 


By Pror. Dr. RAMESH NARAIN 


InpiA has adopted the Parliamentary form of 
Government on the pattern of the United 
Kongdom. The Parliament of India as it is 
constituted at present cannot on its own 
effectively exercise control over the Executive. 
It must have sufficient time to discuss and deli- 
berate on important issues of policy and details 
of genera] business should be scrutinized by 
Parliamentary Committees. Wheare mentions 
six types of Committees—Committees to inquire, 
to advise, to negotiate, to legislate, to & adminis- 
ter, and to scrutinize and control.* These 
Committees save a good deal of time of Parlia- 
ment and enable Parliament to devote its time 
to discussions on policy and principles and to 
provide a forum for the ventilation of griev- 
ances. 

Committees in India and in England 
derive their powers from Parliament and work 
under its direction and control. Committees in 
the U.S.A. and France exercise effective con- 
trol on the policy of the Government, The 
comparative role of Committees in different 
countries has been beautifully summed up by 
Finer in these words: “In England, the Govern- 
ment, in France the Government and the Com- 
missions in the U.S.A. the party 
leaders and the Committee decide the debate, 
the rest is advertisement, explanation, electoral 
strategy, the joy of talking and sealing wax.” 


COMMITTEES OF THE INpIAN PARLIAMENT AT 
Work , 


Apart from Select Committeesy there are 
Standing Committees in the Indian Parliament 
which deal with particular subjects. They can 
be divided into three broad categories: (1) 


* Government by Committee: K. C. 
Wheare. 

+ The Select Committees are ~ apppointed 
by the House in proportion to the ‘party 
strength in the House. The Speaker nominates 
the Chairman of each Committee. Bills are re- 
ferred to such Committees, 
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Committees of a general nature concerned pri- 
marily with the organization and powers of the 
House, such as Rules Committee, Committee of 
Privileges, the House Committee, and Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee, (2) Legislative Com- 
mittees, e.g., Committee on Subordinate Legis- 
lation, Committee on Petitions, Committee on 
Assurances and Committees on Private Mem- 
bers’ Bills, and (8) Committees for Financial 
Business, @.9., the Estimate Committee and the 
Public Accounts Committee. 


1 


RuLes COoMMITTER 


The Rules Committee of the Lok Sabha 
consists of 15 members nominated by the Speaker 
with the Speaker himself as the ex-officio 
Chairman. The Committee so nominated holds 
office until a new Committee is appointed. 
The function of the Committee is ‘to consider 
matters of procedure and conduct of business 
in the House and to recommend any amend- 
ments or additions (to the Rules of Procedure 
and Conduct of Business in the Lok Sabha) 
that may be necessary.’ Till 1954, amendments 
to the Rules of Procedure and Conduct of 
Business in Lok Sabha were made by’ tlic 
Speaker on the recommendations of the Rules 
Committee. The Rules Committee, at their 
sitting held on 20th September 1954, however, 
decided that their recommendations should be 
approved by the House before any amendment 
to the Rules or Procedure was carried out. The 
ney procedure was brought into force with 
effect from 15th October, 1954. 

The House Committee consists of twelve 
members and is constituted for one year, after 
the expiry of which the Speaker nominates the 
Committee afresh. This Committee looks after 
the allotment of rtsidential accommodation and 
provision of other allied facilities to Members 
of Parliament during their stay at Delhi. 

The Business Advisory Committee con- 
sists of 15 members. It was first set up in 
1952. It meets under the Chairmanship of the 


* 
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Speaker three or four times in a Session and 
decides on the expeditious disposal of busi- 
ness before the House. All items of Government 
bus:ness for transaction by the House are re- 
ferred to the Committee for allocation of time. 
The Committee may on its own initiative re- 
quest the Government to discuss certain matters 
in tae House as Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Economic Policy of the Government, 
Press Commission Report. ete. The decisions 
mace by the Committee are unanimous and 
its tecommendations are generally accepted by 
tke House, 


COMMITTER ON PRIVILEGES 


Members of the House enjoy individually 
and collectively certain rights and immunities 
in crder to maintain their freedom, status and 
digrity. These are governed by Art. 105(3) of 
the Constitution. Any breach of Privileges of 
Pariiament is referred to the Committee of 
Privileges which reports to the House with 
reccmmendations for action. The Committee 
of Privileges was ifirst set up on 26th May, 
1952, during the life of the First Parliament. 
It sonsists of 15 members. The Committee 
hotds the following as breach of privilege e.g., 
(1) Disrespect to any Member of the House 
by a non-member, (2) Disrespect to the House 
colkectively by a Member, (3) Disobedience to 
ordzrs of the House or interference with its 
procedure. 


COMMITTEE ON SUBORDINATE LEGISLATION 
Delegated legislation or subordinate legis- 
lation is inevitable at the present time. The 
mo:lern state has perforce to embark on socia- 
listie type of legislation which requires “the 
enactment of elaborate laws. Parliament has 
nether time mor competence to frame laws 
over every field of activity mm every detail. It 
therefore lays down the broad principles of any 
legislation, leaving the procedural details to 
the Executive. However, such rules and regu- 
lations issued by the Executive should be sub- 
ject to the scrutiny and control of the Parlia- 
ment. In the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand and Ireland scrutiny Committees of 


—~*hs Lower House have been set up to ascertoin 


° 
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whether statutory rules (a) are in accordance 
with the present statute, (b) do not trespass 
unduly upon personal rights and liberties, (c) 
do not unduly make the rights and liberties of 
citizens dependent upon administrative and 
not judicial decisions and (d) are concerned 
with administrative detail and do not amount 
to substantial legislation which should be a 
matter for Parliamentary enactment. India 
has accepted the practice of delegated legisla- 
tion but at the same time has taken care to 
secure for Parliament effective control over the 
Rules and Regulations issued by Government 
Departments which put the rights of private 
individuals and associations in jeopardy. The 
Speaker of the House of People appointed on 
December 1, 1953 a Committee of fifteen mem- 
bers of Parliament known as the Committee on 
Subordinate Legislation. The function of the 
Committee was to review several laws enacted 
by the Indian Legislative Assembly of the pre- 
partition days and others passed by the Indian 
Parliament. It recommended that the Acts 
authorizing delegation of rule-making powers 
in future should contain express provisions 
that rules made thereunder should be subject 
to modification by the House. Such rules were 
also to be laid before the House within a couple 
of ‘days after their publication. In the session 
1954-55 the Committee held seven meetings 
and scrutinized 131 orders. In 1955-56 it held 


three meetings and scrutinized 233 orders, 
drawing attention to more than 50 cases of 
delay in laying orders before Parliament, In 


1956-57 it held six meetings, scrutinized 336 
orders and drew attention to 54 cascs of delay 
in laying orders before Parliament. Judged 
from the nature of the work done by it, it 
appears to be a vigorous and independent body. 


COMMITTER ON PETITIONS 


In Indig the right of presentation of a peti- 
tion was recognised as early as 1926, although 
this right was confined only to Bills pending 
before the Hotse. On October 6, 1953 the ques- 
tion of enlarging the scope of the petitions to 
include mattres other than Bills was raised 
and jthe matter was referred to the Rules Com- 
mittee. The Rules Committee decided to en- 
large the scofe of petitions on matters of gene- 
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ral public interest and this decision was accep- 
ted. The Committee consists of 15 members 
one of whom is to act as Chairman. Since the 
enforcement of the new rules in January, 1954, 
the Committee admitted 57 petitions upto the 
end of 1955. The first Report September 9, 
1957, examined ten petitions» The petitions re- 
lated to grievances of displaced persons, sug- 
gestions to amendment of Post Office Rules, 
requesting grant of railway concessions to 
children and their escorts appearing for compe- 
titive examinations and asking for discontinu- 
ance of scholarship to students on a commu- 
nity basis. The Committee admits also peti- 
tions to Bills pending before the House and 
directs the circulation of the petition to the 
members before the Bill is taken up in ‘the 
House. Such petitions are useful because they 
enable the members to gauge public opinion on 
important matters and also to suggest appro- 
priate measures. 


COMMITTEN ON ASSURANCE 


The question hour provides opportunities 
to members to bring up grievances and ask for 
their redress. During 1950-57, 71,907 notices 
of questions were recetved out of which 43,350 
questions, 2.€., 61 per cent were admitted. The 
Government, members in replying to questions 
give assurances, promises and undertakings 
from time to time and a Committee of Assu- 
rances was set up towards the end of 1953 to 
scrutinize such assurances and to report on ithe 
extent to which such promises have been imple- 
mented. The Committee has insisted that 
assurances should be normally implemented 
within two months but where it is not possible 
to do so, circumstances should be explained to 
the House why it was not done. The Committee 
consists of 15 members and during 1953-56 it 
held 23 sittings and presented three nS, to 
the Lok Sabha. 


COMMITTEn ON PrivATs Mrmpers’ Brutus AND 
RESOLUTIONS ° 


It performs the same functions in relation 
to Private Members’ Bulls and, Resolutions as 
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the Business Advisory Committee does in 
regard to Government Business. The functions 
of the Committee are to allot time to Private 
Members’ Bills seeking 'to amend the Consti- 
tution before their introduction to Lok Sabha, 
to classify Private Members’ Bills according 
to their nature, urgency and importance and 
to examine such Bills where legislative com- 
petence of the House is challenged. The Com- 
mittee was set up on Ist December 1953 and 
consists of 15 members. Between 1953-56 the 
Committes held 72 sittings and presented 67 
reports, 


ESTIMATES COMMITTER 


There are two Committees in Parliament 
which exercise responsibilities of financial con- 
trol. They are the Estimates Committee and 
the Public Accounts Committee. The former 
is concerned with scrutinizing the annual 
budget estimates of the Government and the 


' latter with scrutinizing the final accounts of the 


Government. 

The Estimates Committee consists of 30 
members and its members are elected by the 
House of People annually from its members 
according to the principle of proportional re- 
presentation. It was set up on 10th April, 1950. 
In the very first year of its inception, the Com- 
mittee complained that its scrutiny was res- 
tricted and its usefulness curtailed by the ex- 
clusion of examination of policy from its terms 
of reference. In mid-summer 1953 the rule was 
amended to expand the scope of Committee’s 
examination ‘to suggest alternative policies in 
order to bring about efficiency and economy in 
administration.’ This amplification encouraged 
the Committee to assume the functions of re- 
commending improvements in organization of 
suggesting measures of efficiency in adminis- 
tration as well. The Speaker issued directive 


' explaining the meaning of the term ‘policy.’ 


Policy as explained by him related only to 
policies Jaid down by Parliament by statute. 
The Committee was permitted to commend a 
particular policy, if it was evident that the 
approved policy of the Government was not 
fulfilling iis purpose or that it was pene to 
a waste of public funds. 
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During 7 years (1950-57) the Committee 
held 296 sittings of 788 hours and presented 68 
reports. In the course of sittings 788 witnesses 
were examined and 20,092 pages of material was 
studiad by the Committee. During 1956-57 it 
held 63 sittings of 141 hours and presented 35 
repcrts. In the course of its work, the Com- 
mittce has placed a liberal interpretation of its 
term3 of reference in accordance with the 
Sptaxer’s directive. Usually it takes up two or 
three Ministries each year and recommends 
econJmies in expenditure, suggesting the form 
in which the estimates should be presented to 
Parl ament. It devotes a great deal of atten- 
tio to the organizational aspect and to mea- 
suzes which would, in its opinion, provide that 
the money voted by Parliament was better 
speib, In its very first Report, it touched upon 
the fficiency and organization of the Ministry 
witch it had taken up for examination. The 
Seccnd Report was devoted tto the reorganiza- 
tian. of the Secretariat of the Departments of 
Government. The subsequent reports also 
touched upon questions of efficiency and  ad- 
min:strative reorganization. The Ninth Report 
was entirely devoted to question of adminis- 
traut:on, financial and other reforms. Similarly 
the 16th report dealt with the organization and 
administration of nationalised undertakings. 


THe Pusitic AccOUNTs COMMITTER 


It was first set up in India in 1923. It con- 
sis of 22 members, fifteen from Lok Sabha 
and seven from Rajya Sabha. The Chairman 
of the Committee is appointed by the Speaker 
frcla amongst the Members of the Committee. 
So Zar the Chairman of the Committee has hbe- 
lorged to the party in power unlike in the 
U.K., where, by long tradition, the post is 
filled in by a member of the Opposition party. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The function of the Committee is to 
examine the accounts of the Government of 
Inia and tb see if they have been spent in 
ac3)rdance with appropriations sanctioned by 
Parliament and that no unauthorised expendi- 
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ture has been incurred. The Appropriation 
Accounts and the Audit Report presented by 
the Controller and Auditor-General form 
mostly the basis for the examination of the 
Committee. It is not possible for the Public 
Accounts Committee to examine the accounts 
of all Departments of the Government of India 
and consequently it examines the accounts of 
only one or two departments every year. It 
also ¢xamines the accounts of Government enter- 
prises or semi-Government enterprises, such as 
Bhakra Dam or the Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion, Trading and Manufacturing Schemes 
etc. Its work is usually of a retrospective 
nature, Its existence and reports are a great 
restraint upon the Government and its report 
is discussed in the Lok Sabha and action is 
taken on its recommendations. 


THe Pupuic Accounts COMMITTER AT Work 


During 1950-57 the Committee presentec 
26 reports. In 1956-57 the Committee held 2] 
sittings of 40 hours and _ presented five re- 
ports. The Committee examined departmenta 
witnesses who had to answer the  criticisr 
which the Auditor-General brought agains! 
the working of their departments in then 
annual reports. In the 13th session of the Lok 
Sabha (1956) when Government approachec 
Parliament for regularisation of excesses relat- 
ing to the year 1951-52, the consensus of opinior 
was that a procedure be adopted for expedi.- 
tious regularisation of such excesses so as t¢ 
ensure that the time lay between the detectior 
of the excesses and the regularisation by Parlia- 
ment is reduced to the minimum. The Public 
Accounts Committee decided that as soon as 
excesses in accounts relating to a year whicl 
had just closed came to its notice, the Controlle: 
and Auditor-General, will, in advance of hk 
main Report on the Appropriation Accounts 
report these excesses to Parliament in the pres: 
eribed manner. The Committee m accordanc 
with procedure in the United Kingdom woulc 
proceed to examine with reference to the fact: 
of each case, the circumstances leading to tht 
excess and present @ separate report to the 
Parliament, making these recommendations o1 
these excesses. The Committee also advisec 
the Government not to incur expenditure i 


> 
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any year more than the sums authorised by 
Parliament for that year and introduce new 
techniques in budgeting so as to ensure that 
the expenditure does not exceed the sum autho- 
rised by Parliament, and any excess over allot- 
ment gets prior rather than an expost facto 
approval of Parliament. The Public Accounts 
Committee brought to light. financial irregu- 
larities in the Hirakud Dam Project and ex- 
posed the Jeep Deal Scandal. In its reports it 
emphasised that Ministries concerned should 
furnish to the Lok Sabha within a period of 
four weeks from the date of presentation to the 
House of the Report. of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General on the excesses over grants, 
appropriation, stating the reason and cirecum- 
stances dealing with stich excesses for the con- 
sideration of the Committee. It asked the 
Ministry of Finance to put more emphasis on 
realistic budgeting and discourage the tendency 
of Ministries to err on the safe side, 7.e., in the 
Appropriation Accounts, 1952-53, examined by 
the Committee which showed that there was a 
saving of 31 crores on final grants in the Minis- 
try of Finance, Food, Agriculture, Transport, 
Works, Housing and Supply. In the same report 
the Committee referred to a serious irregularity. 
A building was rented in gq foreign country at 
substantial cost for housing the staff of an 
embassy which was not appointed even till 6 
years after. The Cabinet decision to open ‘to 
this Embassy was not referred by the Exter- 
nal Affairs Ministry to the Standing Finance 
Committee who should have considered it ear- 
lier. The Committee warned that this should 
be avoided. The Public Accounts Committee 
in its 25th Report (1956-57) asked the 
Government to hold a judicial inquiry and fix 
the responsibility for handling the Important 
Sale of Japanese Cloth transaction resulting 
in a loss of 55 lakhs to the Public Exchequer. 
The Government decided not to hold such an 
inquiry as it was satisfied that such inquiry 
would not reveal any fresh facts. The Com- 
mittee sought the advice of the Speaker on this 
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matter who issued a directive to all the Minis- 
tries of the Government of India laying down 
that the cases where Government were not in 
a position to implement a recommendation of 
P.A.C., or Estimates Committee and Govern- 
ment had reasons to disagree with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, the Ministries 
concerned should place their views before the 
Committee who may present a further report 
to the House after considering the views of the 
Government in the matter. | 


CONCLUSION a 


It would appear from the above short survey 
that, Parliament ‘is able to exercise effective 
supervision and contro] on the work of the 
executive only through its Parliamentary 
Committees. In the absence of an effective 
organised opposition in the Parliament, the 
work of scrutiny of Government policies and 
administration has devolved on Parliamen- 
tary Committees. Sri Ashok Chanda in his 
book Indian Administration maintains that the 
Estimate Committee is ‘fast acquiring the in- 
quisitional attributes of congressional Com- 
mittees in the U.S.A., and becoming a fault- 
finding, rather than a fact-finding, mechanism.”* 
He holds that Parliamentary Committees en- 
croach indirectly on the policy-making func- 
tions of the Government and its reproaches 
undermine the public confidence in the adminis- 
tration. It is not possible to agree with Sri 
Chanda on this point. In a Parliamentary 
Government effective checks on executive arbi- 
trariness and national finances consistent with 
efficient administration are desirable. This will 
keep the administration vigilant and 
alert. The great need of the hour is to entrust 
more work of scrutiny and control to Com- 
mnittees, so that there may be economy of timc 
and Parliament may be able to discuss and 
debate only matters of general policy. 


* Indian Administration, page 192. 
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We shall now deal with the last. category 
of our Fundamental Rights, namely, the 
Right to Constitutional Remedies in case 
of the violation of any such fundamental 
right. This right has been guaranteed to 
us by Article 32 and Article 226 of our 
Constitution. Thus we find in Article 32: 

“32. (1) The right to move the Supreme 
Court by appropriate proceedings for 
the” enforcement of nforcement of the rights conferred 
br this Part (ie, Part II of the 

Constitution of India) is guaranteed. 
“(2) The Supreme Court shall have 


power to issue directions or orders or 
writs, including writs in the nature of 
habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo 


wiurranto and certiorari? whichever may 
ke appropriate, for the enforcement of any 
of the rights “conferred by this Part. 


“(8) Without prejudice to the powers 
conferred on the Supreme Court by 
Clauses (1) and (2), Parliament may by 
lz=w empower any other court to exercise 
within the local limits of its jurisdiction 
ator any of the powers exercisable by 
the Supreme Court under Clause (2): 





1. Part III of the Constitution of India 
deals with our Fundamental Rights. 

2. For the meanings of these technical 
terms, see any standard Law Dictionary or any 
standard treatise on English Constitutional 
Law; also the relevant pages in D. Basu’s 
Commentary on the Constitution of India. 

3. In its application to the State of 
.ammu and Kashmir, Clause (3) of Article 32 
is to be omitted; and after Clause (2), the 
following new Clause is to be inserted:- 

“(2A) Without prejudice to the powers 
eonferred by Clauses (1) and (2), the High 
Court shall have power throughout the terri- 
tories in relation to which it exercises jurisdic- 
ton te issue to any person or authority, includ- 
‘ng in appropriate cases any Government with- 
19 those territories, directions or orders or 
writs, including writs in the nature of habeas 


“(4) The right guaranteed by this 
Article shall not be suspended except as 


otherwise? provided for by this Constitu- ¥ 


tion.” 

And Article 226 of the 
lays down: 

226. (1) Notwithstanding anything in 
Article 32, every High Court shall have 
power, throughout the territories in 
relation to which it exercises jurisdiction, 
to issue to any person or authority, includ- 
ing in appropriate cases any Government, 
within those territories directions, orders 4 
or writs, including writs in the nature of — 
habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo 
warranto and certiorart, or any of them, 
for the enforcement of any of the rights 
conferred by Part III (of the Constitution) 
and for any other purpose. 


Constitution 


“The power conferred on a High Court — 


by Clause (1) shall not be in derogation of 
the power conferred on the Supreme Court 
by Clause (2) of Article 32.” 

It may be noted here that, under 
Article 141 of the Constitution, the law 


1 


declared by the Supreme Court is “bind- | 


ing on all Courts within the territory of 
India,” and that, under Article 144 there- 
of, all authorities, civil and judicial, must 


“act in aid of the Supreme Court.” Further, . 


notwithstanding anything in Chapter IV of 
Part V of tne Constitution, 
with the Union Judiciary, under Clause (1) 
of Article 136 of the same, the Supreme 
Court “may, in its discretion, grant special 
leave to appeal from any judgment, 
decree, determination, sentence or order 


in any cause or matter passed or made by .. 


any court or tribunal in the territory of 


corpus, mandamus, prohibition, 
and cértiorari, or any of them, for the enforce- 
ment of any of the rights conferred by this 
Part”? (1.¢., Part III of the Constitution). 


4, See in this connexion Articles 358 and * 


359 of the Constitution of India, 


quo parente” 


which deals © 
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India,” subject, however, to the condition 


, that nothing in this Clause (1) “shall apply 


to any judgment, determination, sentence 
or order passed or made by any court or 
tribunal constituted by or under any law 
relating to the Armed Forces” (of India). 

It may also be noted in this connexion 
that, under Article 227 of the Constitution, 


Yevery High Court in-India has the power 


h, 


‘directly to the Supreme Court, 


of “superintendence over all courts and 
tribunals throughout the territories in 
relation to which it exercises jurisdiction” 
and may, among other things, “call for 
returns from such courts,” but that it has 
no power “of superintendence over any 
court or tribunal constituted by or under 
any law relating to the Armed Forces” of 
the country. Further, under Article 228 
of the Constitution, if any High Court is 
satisfied that a case pending in a court 
subordinate to it involves a substantial 
question of law EBB Reine! saison: of 
the Constitution ion 
which is necessary for the atsposal of The 
the court in question “and may— 

Way elthes digpece GE tic case itself, 
or (b) determine the said question of law 
and return the case to the court from 
which the case has been withdrawn to- 
gether with a copy of its judgment on such 
question, and the said court shall on 
receipt thereof proceed to dispose of the 
case in conformity with such judgment.” 


We have stated above the law relating 
to our constitutional remedies for the 
violation of any of our Fundamental 
Rights. We may now refer to some of the 
views which have been expressed by our 
supreme Court or by its individual Judges 
from time to time, in connexion with the 
question of our Fundamental Right to 
Constitutional Remedies. In what is known 
as Romesh Thappar V. The State of 
Madras, the petitioner, Romesh Thappar, 
who was the printer, publisher and editor 
of a weekly journal in English called 
Cross Roads, printed and published’ in 
Bombay, had submitted an application 
under 
Article 32 of the Constitution, efor a writ 
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of prohibition and cértiorani against an 
order of the Government of Madras, the 
respondents in the case, dated ist March, 
1950, “whereby they (had) imposed a ban 
upon the entry and circulation of the 
journal in that State.”’> The Advocate- 
General of Madras appearing before the 
Supreme Court on behalf of the respon- 
dents had “raised a preliminary objection, 
not indeed to the jurisdiction of this Court 
(ie, the Supreme Court) to entertain the 
application under Article 32, but_to the 


petitioner resorting to this Court dally 


for .... relief in the first instance.” 
had “contended that, as a matter = 


orderly procedur e petitioner should 
first resort to the High Court at Madras 
which Sear ee 
has concurrent jurisdiction “fo eal with 
the matter.” He referred in this connexion 
to certain American decisions, among other 
things. Overruling this preliminary 
f objection, the Supreme Court declared 
unanimously* on 26th May, 1950: 


“Under the Constitution the Supreme 
Court is constituted the protector and 
guarantor of fundamental rights, and it 
cannot, consistently with the responsibility 
so laid upon it, refuse to entertain 
applications seeking protection against 
infringement of such rights, although such 
applications are made tothe Court in the 
first instance without resort_to_a High 
ins cate eee ving a concurrent jurisdiction in 
the matter.” Thus, although, as we have 
seen before,’ there was a_ difference of 
opinion amongst the Judges of the Supreme 
Court in regard to some’ other points in 
what we may call the Romesh Thappar 
case, they were unanimous in their 
rejection of the contention put forward by 
the Advocate-General of Madras. Deliver- 
ing the judgment of the majority in this 
case Patanjali Sastri J. also observed® that 











5. For details, see The Supreme Court 
Reports, 1950, Vol. 1, Part VI, August; 1950; 
pp. 594-605. 

6. See ibid. p. 594. 

7. See our Article in The Modern Review 
for July, 1955. 

8. See The Supreme Court Reports, 
ferred to in foot-note 5 above, p. 597. 
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“Article 32 provides a ‘guaranteed’ remedy 
for the enforcement” of the rights 
canferred by Part III of the Constitution, 
a-d that “this remedial right is itself made 
a fundamental right by being included in 
Fart III.” His Lordship added:® 


“This (Supreme) Court is thus consti- 
tuted the protector and guarantor of funda- 
mental rights, and it cannot, consistently 
with the responsibility so laid upon it, 
r=fuse to entertain applications seeking 
ftrotection against infringements of such 
rishts. No similar provision is to be found 
in the Canstitution of the United States (of 
f.merica) and we do not consider that the 
é.merican decisions are in point.’ 


We may next refer to expressions of 
j-dicial opinion on Article 32 in connexion 
wth the case known as Chirannt Lal 
Crowdhurt V. The Union of India and 
Cthers, to be referred to hereinafter as the 
Chirannt Lal case. In the course of his 
j-dgment in this case Mukherjea J. of the 
Sapreme Court stated on 4th December, 
195074, 


“Article 32(1) of the Constitution 
|| cnarantees to everybody the right to move 
this court, by appropriate proceeding, for 
(che) enforcement of the fundamental 
nights which are enumerated in Part III 
c= the Constitution. (Clause (2) of Article 
c2 is quoted here). Thus anybody who 
complains of infraction of any of the 
fundamental rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution is at liberty to move the 
Supreme Court for the enforcement of 
such rights and- this court has been given 
the power to make orders and _ issue 
c_rections or writs similar in nature to the 
prerogative writs of English law as might 
b2 considered appropriate in particular 
cases. The fundamental rights guaranteed 

9. Ibid., p. 597. 

10. Reference here is to the limited nature 
ead extent of the original jurisdiction of the 
sapreme Court of the United States—See Sec- 
tion 2 of Article JIT of the Constitution of the 
hited Stgtes. 

1d. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, 
vol. 1, Parts IX & X, December, 1950; pp. 
=97-901. 
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by_the Constitution are available nc 
merely to individual —citizens— but 1 
corporate bodies except where the languag 


i 


of the provision or the nature of th 
right compels the inference that they_a 
applicable only to natural persons. A 
incorporated company, therefore, can cor 
up to this Court for (the) enforcement ¢ 
its fundamental rights and so may tk 
individual shareholders to enforce the 
own; but it would not be open to a 
individual shareholder to complain of a 
Act which affects the fundamental righ 
of the Company except to the extent thi: 
it constitutes an infraction of his ow 
rights as well. This follows logically fro: 
the rule of law that a corporation has 

distinet_legal_ personality of its own Wit 
rights and capacities, duties and obligatior 
separate from those of its individu: 
members. As the rights are different an 
inhere in different legal entities, it is ne 
competent to one person to seek to enforc 
the rights of another except where the la 
permits him to do so. A well-know 


=. illustration of such exception is furnishe 


by the procedure that is sanctioned in a 
application for a writ of habeas corpu 
Not only the ma o is imprisoned 
detained in confinement-—but—any_perso: 
provided he is not an _absoh nger, 
can institute proceedings to obtain a wr 
of habeas corpus for the purpose of liberati 
anothes from an illegal imprisonment.’ 

Further, His Lordship observed :4 

“Article 32, as its provisions show, 
12. In England the corresponding la 
seems ‘to be somewhat different. Thus we fit 
Lord Justice Denning of the Court of Appe 
in England observing with reference to the wi 
of Habeas Corpus there: 

“Whenever any man in England is d 
tained against his will, not by sentence of t: 
King’s Courts, but by anyone else, then he 
anyone on ee eh eee ely a] 
of the ju ges of te High Court to_determi: 
whether his détention is lawful or not.” (T 


jtalics are Ours). 


See Denning, Jreedom Under the Lea 
1949, p. 6. 
13. The Supreme Court Reports, 198 


‘Vol. 1, Parts IX & X, December, 1950; p 
899-901. ° 
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not directly concerned with the determi- 
nation of constitutional validity of parti- 
cular legislative enactments. What it aims 
at is the enforcing of fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, no matter 
whether the necessity for such enforce- 
ment arises out of an action of the 
executive or of the legislature. To make 
out a case under this Article it is 
incumbent upon the petitioner (Chiranjit 
Lal Chowdhuri) to establish not merely 
that the law'+ complained of is beyond the 
competence of the particular legislature as 
not being covered by any of the items in 
the legislative lists, but that it affects or 
invades his fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution, of which he could 
seek enforcement by an appropriate writ 
or order. The rights that could be 
enforced under Article 32 must ordinarily 
be the rights of the petitioner himself who 
complains of infraction of such rights and 


approaches the court for relief... . it 
would appear from the language of 


Article 82 of the Constitution that the sole 


object of the Article” is the enforceraent 
of fundamental rights guaranteed_ by e 
Constitution. proceeding under this 
Article cannot really have any affinity to 
what is known as a declaratory suit... . 
Any way, Articlé “32 of the Cofistitution 


gives us very wide discretion in the matter 


of framing our writs to suit the 
exigencies of particular cases, and the 
application of the petitioner cannot be 


thrown out simply on the ground that the 
proper writ or direction has not been 
prayed for.” 

It may be noted here that Fazl Ali 
and Das JJ. of the Supreme Court 


14. Reference here is to the Sholapur 
Spinning and Weaving Company (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, 1950—See ibid., p. 869. 

15. We also find in the unanimous judg- 
ment, dated 19th May, 1950, of the Supreme 
Court in Rashid Ahmed V. The Municipal 
Board, Katrana:—“The powers given to this 
Court under Article 32 (of the Constitution) 
are much wider and are not confined to issuing 
prerogative writs only.” 

The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. 1, 
Part VI, August, 1950; p. 572, « 
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agreed* with Mukherjea J. in the view 
that “except in the matter of writs in the 


nature of habeas corpus no one but those 
whose rights are directly affected by a 
law can raise the question of the 


constitutionality of a law and can claim 
relief under Article 32. A corporation 
being a_different_ entity from the share- 
holders, a shareholder cannot complain on 
the ground that the rights of the Company 
under Articles (19) (1) (£) or 31 (of the 
Constitution) are infringed,” 

Further, we find'® tn the judgment ot 
Das J. in the Chirannt Lal case: 

“Article 32 can only be invoked for 
the purpose of the enforcement of the 
fundamental rights. Article 32 does not 
permit an application merely for the 
purpose of agitating the competence of 
the appropriate legislature in passing any 
particular enactment unless the enactment 
also infringes any of the fundamental 
rights.” 

We also find!’ in the same judgment: 

“It is well settled in the United States 
that no one but those whose rights are 
directly affected by a law can raise the 
question of the constitutionality of that 
law... . It is, therefore, clear that the 
constitutional validity of a law can be 
challenged only by a person whose interest 
is directly affected by the law .... The 
proceedings for a writ in the nature of a 
writ of habeas corpus appear to be some- 
what different for the rules governing 
those proceedings permit, besides the 
person imprisoned, any person, provided 
he is not an utter stranger,’® but is at 
least a friend or relation of the imprisoned 
person, to apply for that particular writ. 
But that special rule does not appear to 
be applicable to the other writs which re- 
quire a direct and tangible interest in the 
applicant to support his application. This 





* See The Supreme Court Reports, 
1950, Vol. 1, Parts IX & X, December, 1950; 
pp. 873-74. 


16. See ibid., p. 918. 

17. See zbid., Pp. 928-31. 

18. See in this connexion foot-note 12 
above, 
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must also be the case where the applicant 
seeks to raise the question of the constitu- 
ticnality of a law under Articles 14, 19 
and 31.” 

Moreover, we find!" in the judgment of 
Kania C. J. of the Supreme Court in 
A. K. Gopalan V. The State of Madras, to 
be referred to hereinafter as the A. K. 
Gopalan case: 

“The wording of Article 32 shows that 
tre Supreme Court can be moved to grant 
a suitable relief, mentioned in Article 
32 (2), only in respect of the Fundamentai 
Rights mentioned in Part III of the 
Constitution.” 

Thus the Supreme Court consisting of 
Kania C.J5, Fazl Ali, Patanjali Sastri, 
Mehajan, Mukherjea and Das _  Ju., 
unanimously held, on 19th May, 1950, 
Section 14 of the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950, enacted by the Parliament of 
India, to be “ultra vires and void” as. it 
cerntravened the provisions of Article 22(5) 
oz the Constitution of India insofar as_it 
prohibited a person detained under the 
zeventive Detention Act irom disclosing 
to ihe Court the grounds on which his 
cotention order had been “made or the 
representation made by him against the 
o-déer of detention.” The observations 
made by Mahajan J. with regard to 
section 14 of the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950, are particularly worthy of note 
here. “This section”, His Lordship 
ouserved,!> “is in the nature of an iron 
curtain around the acts of the authority 
making the order of the preventive 
detention. The Constitution has guaranteed 
to the detained person the right to be 
tuid the grounds of detention. He has 
been given a right to make a representa- 
tien (vide Article 22(5) of the Constitu- 
tion), yet Section 14 prohibits the dis- 
ciosure of the grounds furnished to him 
oz the contents of the representation made 
ty him in a Court of law and makes a 















breach of this injunction punishable with, 


19. See The Supreme Court Reports, 
1950, Vol. el, Parts II & III, April & May, 
2950. p. 97. 


19a. See ibid., pp. 89-94. 
19b. See zbid., pp. 241-44. 
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imprisonment. [Clauses (1) and (4) of 
Article 32 are quoted here]. Now it is 
quite clear that if an authority passes an 
order Of—preventive—detention for reasons 
not “connected” “with any _of the six 
subjects™* mentioned in the 7th Schedule 
(to the Constitution), this Court can 
always déclare the detention illegal~and | 
release the detenu, but it is not possible 
for this_Court to function if there is a 
prohibition against dis¢losing the grounds 
which have been served upon him. It is 
only by an examination of the grounds 
that it is possible to say whether the 
grounds fall within the ambit of the 
legislative power contained in the 
Constitution or are outside its scope. 
Again, something may be served on the 
detenu as being grounds which are not 
grounds at all. In this contingency it is 
the right of the detained person under 
Article 32 to move this Court for enforcing 
the right under Article 22 (5) that he be 
given the real grounds on which the 
detention order is based. This Court would 
be disabled from exercising its functions 
under Article 32 and adjudicating on the 
point that the grounds given satisfy the 
requirements of the sub-clause [Clause 
(5) of Article 227] if it is not open to it 
to see the grounds that have been 
furnished. It is a guaranteed right of the 
person detained to have the very grounds 
which are the basis of the order otf 
detention. This Court would be entitled 
to examine the matter and to see whether 
the grounds curnished are the grounds on 
the basis of which he has been detained 
or they contain some other vague or 
irrelevant material. The whole purpose 
of furnishing a detained person with the 
grounds is to enable him to make a 
representation refuting these grounds and 
of proving his innocence (sic) In order 
that this Court may be able to safeguard 
this fundamental right and to grant him 
relief it is absolutely essential that the 
detenu is not prohibited under penalty of 





19c. See Entry 9 of the Union List and 
Entry 3 of jhe Concurrent List of the 7th 
Schedule to the Constitution of India. 
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punishment to disclose the grounds to the 
Court and no injunction by law can be 


issued to this Court disabling it from 
having a look at the grounds. Section 14 
creates a substantive offence if the 


grounds are disclosed and it lays a duty 


on the Court not to permit the disclosure 
of such grounds. It i_virtually_amounts amounts to 


a suspension of a guaranteed _xi right 
provided by the Constiition_inah as 


it indirectly _by_a_stringen t provision makes 
administration of the law bv this Court 
e same time it deprives 


impossible and_at 


a detained person from (of?) obtaining 
justice from this Court. In my _ opinion, 
therefore, this section when it prohibits 
the disclosure of the grounds contravenes 
or abridges the rights given by Part III 
(of the Constitution) to a_ citizen and is 
ultra vires the powers of Parliament to that 
CytCnt<” 

Again, when in connexion with the 
case known as Chintaman Rao V. The 
State of Madhya Pradesh,” Mr. S. M. 
Sikri, Counsel for the respondent, the 
State of Madhya Pradesh, contended be- 
fore the Supreme Court, with reference to 
(the original) Clause (6) of Article 19, of 
our Constitution that “the legislature of 
Madhya Pradesh was the proper judge of 


the reasonableness of the restrictions 
imposed by the Statute,” the Central 
Provinces and Berar Regulation of 


Manufacture of Bidis (Agricultural Pur- 
poses) Act, 1948;°! that “that legislature 
alone knew the conditions prevailing in 
the State (of Madhya Pradesh) and it 
alone could say what kind of legislation 
could effectively: achieve the end in view 
and would help in the grow-more-food cam- 
paign and would help for bringing in fallow 
land under the plough”, and that “this 
(Supreme) Court sitting at this great dist- 


20. The full name of the case was Chinta- 
man Rao V. The State of Madhya Praldesh 
and Ram Krishna V. The State of Madhya 
Pradesh.—See in this connexion our article in 
The Modern Review for January, 1956; also 
The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. 1, 


Part. VUI, Occober and November, 1950, pp. 
759-66. 7 
21. For further details, see whid. 


Blot 


ance (New Delhi) could not judge by its 
own yard-stick of reason whether the res- 
trictions imposed in the circumstances of 
the case were reasonable or not,” the 
Supreme Court unanimously declared®* on 
8th November, 1950: 

“This argument runs counter to the 
clear provisions of the Constitution. The 
determination by the legislature of what 
constitutes a reasonable restriction is not 
final or conclusive; it, is subject to the (sic) 
supervision by this Court. In the matter 
of fundamental rights, the Supreme Court 
watches and guards the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution and in exercising its 
functions it has the power to set aside an 
Act of the Legislature if it is in violation 
of the freedoms guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. We are therefore of opinion that 
the impungned statute [ie, the Central 
Provinces and Berar Regulation of Manu- 
facture of Bidis (Agricultural Purposes) 
Act, 1948] does not stand the test of reason- 
ableness and is therefore void.” 


TIT 
We have indicated above, with refer- 
ence to some authoritative judicial pro- 


ncuncements, some aspects of the nature 
and extent of our Fundamental Right ‘o 
Constitutional Remedies and also, incident- 
aliy, the position of our Supreme Court in 
relation to our Fundamental Rights in 
eeneral so far as its original jurisdiction 15 
conce=ned. We miay now refer to the post 
tion of our High Courts in respect of our 
Fundamental Rights as set forth in Article 
296 of our Constitution, read along with 
Articles 227 and 228 thereof, as shown be- 
fore. As will appear from what follows, 
there are, fortunately, some judicial pro- 
ncuncements on the question of jurisdic- 
tion of our High Courts in the maiter of 
the issuing of writs under Article 226 of 
the Constitution. 

In the course of its judgment in Elec- 
tion Commission, India V. Saka Venkata 
Subba Rao to be referred to hereinafter 
as the JHlection Commission case, the 
Supreme Court consisting of Patanjali 
Sastri C. J. and Mukherjea, Wivian Bose, 
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22. See ibid. 
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Ghalam Hasan and Bhagbati JJ. declared? 
unsnimously on February 27th, 1953: 

“Tt will be noticed that Article 225 (of 
the Constitution) continues to the existing 
Hizh Courts the same jurisdiction and 
powers as they possessed immediately be- 
fore the commencement of the Constitution 
it was authoritatively decided by 
the Privy Council in the Parlakimedi case 
(70 TA. 129) that the High Court of 
Madras—the High Courts of Bombay and 
Calzutta were in the same position—had no 
power to issue what were known as high 
‘prezogative writs beyond the local limits 
of its original civil jurisdiction, and the 
pewrer to issue such writs within those 


limcis was derived by the (High) Court as 


(the) successor of the Supreme Court 
which had been exercising jurisdiction 


ee i ee — 


ove: the Presidency Town of Madras and 
waz replaced by the High Court established 
in pursuance of the Charter Act?! of 1861. 
The other High Courts in India had no 
poner to issue such writs at all. In_that 
situation, the makers of the Constitution, 


hav--ng decided to provide for certain basic 
safeguards for the people in the new set-up,- 


whiz ey called fundamental rights, 
evicently thought it necessary to provide 


also _a_quick and inexpensive remedy for 
the enforcement of such rights and, finding 
that the prerogative writs which the 
Courts in England had developed and 
use whenever urgent necessity demanded 
immediate and decisive interposition, were 
peculiarly suited for the purpose, they con- 
ferred, in the States’ sphere, new and wide 
powers on the High Courts of _issuing 
directions, orders, or writs primarily for 





———j", 
. s 


to. issue such 
ete, ‘for any other purpose’ being 
also __included__with a__v. view apparently 
in somewhat the same position as the 





23. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1958, 
Voi. IV, Part X, December, 1953, pp. 1150- 
1151. The judgment of the Supreme Court in 
the 2ase in question was delivered by Patanjali 
Sasi C.J. 

24. I.e., The Indian High Courts Act, 
18@1 (24 and 25 Vict. c. 104). 
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Court_of King’s Bench in England. But 


wide as were the powers thus conferred, 
a two-fold limitation was placed upon 
their exercise. In the first place, the 
power is to be exercised ‘throughout the 
territories in relation to which it exercises 
jurisdiction,’ that is to say, the writs issu- 
ed by the court cannot run beyond the 
territories subject to its jurisdiction. 
Secondly, the verson or authority to whom 
the High Court is empowered to issue 
such writs, must be ‘within those territo- 
ries,’ which clearly implies that they must 
be amenable to its jurisdiction either by 
residence or location within those territo- 
ries. I oe: eee. 0 SCRA ie | 

Thus the Supreme Court held in the 
Election Commission case that “the power 
of the High Court to issue writs under 
Article 226 of the Constitution_is subject 
o the two-fold limitation that such writs 
cannot rian—beyond thé territories stibject 
to its jurisdiction and the person or autho- 
rity to whom the High Court is empower- 


i 


ed to issue such writs_must_be amenable 


| 


o_the jurisdiction of the High Court either 





et 


by residence or location within the territo- 
ries subject to its jurisdiction,”** 

This view was later on reiterated by 
the Supreme Court in another case. In 
the course of its judgment in K. S. Rashid 
and Son V. The Income-Tax Investigation 
Commission, etc., the Supreme Court con- 
sisting this time of Mehr Chand Mahajan 
C.J. Mukherjea, S. R. Das, Vivian Bose 
and Ghulam Hasan JJ., again unanimous- 
ly declared?® on 22nd January, 1954: 

“Prior to the commencement of the 
Constitution the powers of issuing prero- 
gative writs could be exercised in India 
only by the High Courts of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay and that also within 
very rigid and defined limits. The writs 
could be issued only to the extent that_the 
power in that respect was not taken away 


24a. See The Supreme Court Reports re- 
ferred to in foot-note 23 above, pp. 1144-1145. 

28. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, 
Vol. V, Parts VI and VII, June and July, 
1954, pp. 744-45. The judgment of the Sup- 
reme Court ingthe case in question was deli- 
vered by Mukherjea J. 
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by the Codes of Civil and Criminal Proce- 
cure (vide Besant V. The Advocate- 
General of Madras: 46 I1.A. 176) and they 
could be directed only to persons and 
authorities within the original civil juris- 
diction of these High Courts. The Consti- 
tution (of India) introduced a fundamen- 
tal change of law in this respect .. . While 
Article the Constitution preserves 
to the existing High Courts the powers and 
jurisdictions which they had __previougly, 


Article 226 confers, on all the High Courts, 
new and very wide powers in the matter 


of issuing writs which they never possess- 
ed before. (An extract is qiioted here 
from the judgment of the Supreme Court 
in the Election Commission case referred 


to before). There are only two limitations 


placed_upon the exercise of these powers 
by a High Court under Article 226 of the 
Constitution; one is that the power is to 
be exercised ‘throughout the territories in 
relation to which it exercises jurisdiction,’ 
that is to say, the writs issued by the 
ccurt cannot run beyond the territories sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. The other limita- 
tion is that the person or authority to 
whom the High Court is empowered to 
issue writs ‘must be within those territo- 
ries’ and this implies that they must be 
amenable to its jurisdiction either by resi- 
dence or location within those territcries. 
It is with reference to these two conditions 
thus mentioned that the jurisdiction of 
the High Courts to issue writs under 
Article 226 of the Constitution is to be 
determined.” 


The Supreme Court added? however: 

“The remedy provided for in Article 
226 of the Constitution is a discretionary 
remedy and the High Court has always 
the discretion to refuse to grant any writ 
if it is satisfied that the aggrieved party 
can have an adequate or suitable relief 
elsewhere.” 











We have shown above the implica- 
tions of Article 226 of our Constitutién as 
judicially determined. It is perhaps hard- 
ly necessary to state here that appeals lie 

pe ee 
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26. See ibid., pp. 739 and 747. 
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to_the_Supreme—Court_from_the decisions 
of our High Courts_in_respect_of.matters 
contemplated by Article 226, Article 132 
of the Constitution is clear on the point. 
It lays down: 

“132. (1) An appeal shall lie to the 
Supreme Court from any?? judgment, decree 
or final order of a High Court i the terri- 
tory of India, whether in a civil, criminal 
or other proceeding, if the High Court certi- 
fies that the case involves a_ substantial 
question of law as to the interpretation of 
this Constitution. 


“(2) Where the High Court has re- 
fused to give such a certificate, the 
Supreme Court may, if it is satisfied that 
the case involves a substantial question of 
law as to the interpretation of this Consti- 
tution, grant special leave to appeal from 
such judgment, decree or final order. 

“(3) Where such a certificate is given, 
or such leave is granted, any party in the 
case may appeal to the Supreme Court on 
the ground that any such question as 
aforesaid has been wrongly decided and, 
with the leave of the Supreme Court, on 
any other ground.” 


It may be noted in this connection 
that in the course of its judgment in what 
we have referred to before as ithe Election 
Commission®® case the Supreme Court 
unanimously held?® on 27th February, 1953 
that “an appeal lies to the Supreme Court 
under Article 132 of the Constitution even 
from a judgment, decree or final order of 
a Single Judge of a High Court, provided 
the requisite certificate is given.” Elabo- 


rating this point the Supreme Court 
stated,2° among other things: 
“While it is true that constitutional 


questions could be raised*! in appeals filed 
without a certificate under Article 132 (of 

27. The italic is ours. 

28. Hlectton Commission, India V. Saka 
Venkata Subba Rao. 

29. See The Supreme Court Reports, 
1953, Vol. IV, Part X, Derembgr, 1953, p. 
1145. 

30. See ibid., p. 1149. 

31. See, for instance, Clause (2) of Arti- 
cle 133 of the Constitution. 
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the Constitution), the terms of that Article 
make it clear that an appeal is allowed 
frem ‘any judgment, decree or final order 
of a High Court’ provided, of course, the 
requisite certificate is given, and no res- 
triccion is placed on the right of appeal 
heving reference to the number of J udges 
b3 whom such judgment, decree or final 
order was passed. Had it been intended 
to exclude the right of appeal in the case 
of = judgment, etc., by one Judge, it would 
hevs been easy to include a reference to 
Arz.cle 132 also in the opening words of 
A-ticle 133(8) (of the Constitution) as in 
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the immediately preceding clause?? .... 
The whole scheme of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court clearly indi- 
cates that questions relating to the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution are placed in 
a special category irrespective of the 
nature of the proceedings in which they 
may eérise, and a right of appeal of the 
widest amplitude is allowed in cases in- 
volving such questions.” 
(To be Continued) 


32 I.e€., Clause (2) of Article 133 of the 
Constisution . 





ABC OF TAGORE’S PHILOSOPHY 


By JOGES C. BCSE 


Docrrinatres delight to define Philosophy in 
various terms, Their disquisations often run 
the length of verbal acrobatics. I would, 
however, seek refuge in a Jayman’s approach 
to iold that the philosophy of a man is the 
ruvng note of his personality, such as consti- 
tutes his inalienable differentia. The encom- 
passing, resurgent personality of Tagore, the 
poet and patriot,* has in easy transition its 
crowning fulfilment in the philosopher. Here 
we have a full-length-view of his overriding 
fait, in the unity of life amid all conflicts. He 
is the ‘unvanquished Man winning back his 
low; heritage’ by bridging the gulf that sepa- 
raies him from his kind. — 

“Quite unconsciously,” says Rabindra- 
nath, “I shape all my thoughts and my life on 
the philosophical teachings of the Upanishads.” 
In iact, 1f one influence more than any other 
can be singled out, it is the Upanishads, which 
sustained him to outsoar the soaring. “The 
Uncnishads draw together,” says Sree Auro- 
bindo Ghose, “into a great harmony all that 
have been seen and experienced by the liberated 
knowers of the eternal throughout a great and 
fraitful period of spiritual seeking.” This is 


ee 





* The Modern Review for March, August, 
sSettember, October and December, 1957; Feb- 
rusry and August, 1958 and January, 1959. 


possible the last say in the matter. Therefore, 
taking this Harmony as the basic principle of 
Hindu culture, we have to take note of one 
cardinal fact, how with each foreign conquest or 
usurpation it has reacted with an open 
mind to new, emergent tendencies, and 
yet the core of that civilization, better 
ealled the genius of culture, has not 
changed. It has passed through periods of 
eclipse, in one of which the blighting institu- 
tion Caste, originally designed to integrate the 
disintegrating ky making room for each in a 
slowly-evolving social system, ousted the homo- 
genity of the race and has disastrously taken 
roots. But at no stage it has been static; and 
it has lived down the shattering forces of time 
on the principle of co-ordination. 

It is commonly supposed that Hindu civiliza- 
tion had its first clash with Islamic infiltration. 
The fact is that it has primarily grown to 
develop out of opposition from within. The 
different schools of thought promulgate 
somewhat different tenets for 
To these, however, who would go deep into the 
matter all the seeming differences converge on 
the point of fighting for freedom against iron 
conventions. The net result is that the province 


of each is to see that Truth is nowhere crushed ’ 


under the dead weight of dogmas. To borrow 
a simile of “Bergson, it is like the eye, com- 


the dilettante. — 


er 
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posed of extremely complex mechanisms, and 
yet the vision is one simple fact. 

That Truth, so far as it relates to our poitt 
at issue in discussing Rabindranath’s — philo- 
sophy, crystalises into a belief in the universal- 
ity of man. No Hindu can offer oblation to 
the deceased—and this offer is enjoined in 
varlous socio-religidus observances—unless he 
offers it to abramha bhubana-lokah, i.e., all 
men of the world. No Hindu, in still more 
explicit terms, can offer satisfaction to the 
deceased, which, of course, nobody can swear 
by, but that satisfaction for himself, his kith 
and kin, which everybody can feel were he not 
dead to elementary responsiveness, unless the 
offer, at the same time, is for abramha stambha 
jagat tripyatu, 7.¢., for the satisfaction pare 
passu of the whole universe, from what has its 
existence like a mote dancing on sunbeam to 
the highest Being imaginable. 

As Rabindranath’s father taught him the 
Gayatri, mantra; at the age of nine, when he was 
being initiated into Brahminism by the sacred 
thread certmony, he did it in no routine form, 
but to help the boy to realise the bond of union 
between man and the universe in relation to 
Shachchidananda, the All-Blissful. It proved, 
in the leverage of strength and fusion, the 
‘light fountain’ of his gospel of synthesis. 
Children on the seashore pick up shells and 
hold them to their ears. Do the shells repeat 
the murmurs of their ocean-home floating by 
in lyric ebullience? Was the Gayatri mantra 
like one such shell to the child of mystery and 
romance? 

It is a strange paradox that the Aryans, 
who conquered the Dravadians were .so 
foundly influenced by their culture and manmter 
of living that, to accept Max Muller’s reading, 
they even let in, of course in a limited sense, 





+ The mantra, as translated by Rabindra- 
nath, reads thus—‘“Just as in the outer world, 
i realise Him as the generator of the lokas 
(spheres), so in the inner world J realise Him 
as the constant director of my intellect. Out- 
side the world is and inside my intellect,— 
these two are the manifestaitons of the same 
power. Knowing this and realising in this 
intimate relationship of the universe with my 
mind and my mind with Shachchidananda, I 
obtain emancipation from all narrowness, 
selfishness, fear and grief.” 


pro- 
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the cult, of idol-worship into their composition. 


The goddess Durga, as 9 symbol of man’s 
animistic faith in Mother Nature’s cosmic 
energy, is an illustration in point. Anyway, as 
the process of absorption ran apace and a 
mixed race accepted Muslim inroads, it de- 
voted nonetheless energetically to recast the 
position in terms of Islamic brotherhood and 
its equalitarian observances. Indian civiliza- 
tion, as it shaped anew ever since Clive smug- 
gled through the traitor’s door, is an organic 
whole, to the formation of which contributions 
of Asia and Europe have co-mingled. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, in whom ‘India’, as Dr. Radha- 
kissen says, ‘finds the lost word she was 
seeking,’ is elated to the depth of his being in 
contemplating this vast synthesis: 


Keha nahi jan-e kar ahvan-e 
kata manusher dhara 
Durbar srot-e elo kotha hot-e 
shamudre holo hara? 
Hethay Arya HNetha Anarya hethay Dravir 
Cheen 
Shak Hoon-dal Pathan Mogul ek dehe holo 


leen. 


No one knows whose is the clarion call 
to lure the listless flow of men. 

Here, as the Aryans, the non-Aryans, the 
Dravadians, the Chinese, the Shaks, 
the Hoons and the Moguls came in 
turn, 

they all merge in me, the edges of their 
difference smoothed down. 


Historically, this fusion of diverse races 
in India has lost—thanks to Britain’s states- 
manship—much of its glamour in her being 
cleft into two. Rather, the English and the 
Americans are monumental examples. The 
former are made of Saxons, Angles, Jutes and 
Danes; and the latter of thirty-five peoples of 
varying religious concepts, philosophies ana 
cultura] heritage. Still more inspiring in modern 
times is the history of fusion in Russia, multi- 
national in form and socialistic in content. 
Here, by political and economic sconvergence 
the Uzbek and the Tartar, the Yakut and the 
Gypsy, the Bashkar and the Kazak, the Negrc 
and the Jew, the Russian and the Ukranian of 
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sixteen Republics have developed & new type 
of synthetic civilization. Nonetheless, it reads 
pleasing that, face to face with a crisis in the 
soul of man the world over, Rabindranath 
Tegore, as the intellectual soul of modern 
India, pledges her to harmony, born of the 
med ey of various tunés: 


Ranadhara bahi, jaya gan galt 
unmad kalarab-e 

Bhedi marupath giri parbat 
jara, esechhila, sab-e 

Tara more majh-e sabai biraj-e 
keha nah-e nah-e door 

Amar sonit-e roechh-e dhwamt-e 
tar bichitra soor. 


The, broke through hills and deserts and forced 
their entry, stained with the blood of 
Wars; 

and shouted wild their slogans of vetiory. 

But as time has sped by, they all in me live, 
none an inch apart. 

And their many-varied tunes meet to thrill 
my blood. 


The ideology of the oneness of man, the 
Riskis of the Upanishads espoused with lyric 
fervour, gave way to Brahminism with its 
trucalent caste, priestcraft and the rest of what 
they connote. Without wasting any breath 
over the question to what extent Buddhism, 
by its revolt against Brahminism, has saved 
Hindu culture, it is well-accepted that Buddha 
has brought down the Upanishads from ‘the 
leasied few to the common folk; and evolved 
a verfectly democratic scheme of society on the 
basis of the equality of man. From the equality 
of man the emphasis shifts to man as the touch- 
stone of all values. The Bengal poet Chandi- 
das familiarises the creed in two lines with such 
irresistible felicity that they still echo im 
million hearts, prince to tramp. They are: 


Suna h-e manush bhaz, 
Sabir upan manush satya, tahar upar-e nar. 
Heerken ye brother of humanity, 
Masa by himself is the ultimate truth, than 
him nong higher. 


birth of 
orbit of 


Two hundred years before the 
Carist, Palestine came within the 
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Buddhistic influence. And as the light and 
faith conveyed by Christ’s ‘who-so-ever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven 
the same is by brother’ and his still more mov- 
ing ‘Go ye to every creature,’ came to India 
with the current of Christian civilization, then 
in its apex, it made her crazy, infatuate. Raja 
Rammohun Roy, we have indicated before, 
saved India a cultural conquest. His spiritual 
successor Keshav Chandra Sen pushed the 
young seeker of Truth, Narendranath Dutt to 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Famous as Swami 
Vivekananda, Narendra explains the cult of 
Ramakrishna as activating the thought-pattern, 
‘You and I are not brothers; you and [ are 
one.’ Even then, the ultimateness, such as to 
make Man the measure of Truth, of which we 
have an arresting snath in Chandidas, is cap- 
able of attainment, Tagore emphasises, by 
going back to the Upanishad’s Satyam the True, 
Sivam the Good and Sundaram. the Beautiful. 

Einstein, who had no bother about God, 
either personal or as an entity pervading crea- 
tion, not even like Bernard Shaw, as a ncetssary 
force behind evolution, leaped into the boat 
Tagore had been rowing upstream, At a Con- 
ference in New York on Science and Religion 
he said in 1940, “The further the spirttual 
evolution of mankind advances the more cer- 
tain it seems to me that the path to genuine 
religion does not lie through fear of life and 
the fear of death and blind faith but through 
striving ofter rational knowledge, capable of 
cultivating the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful.” It is a sign-post in the evolution of man- 
kind that Einstein, a victim to vandalism run 
amuck and then scared as he was by a war of 
singular destructiveness, should have besought 
India for what is essentially her own—the 
ideology of Satyam, Sivam, Sundaram, 

Some twelve years before the First Great 
War broke out, Rabindranoth visualised in 
Naivedya, a collection of poems on the Hindu 
philosophy of life, a world rent assunder by the 
avarice of big powers. Then in 1912, as he was 
lying ill in London, Earnest Rhys speaks of a 
day when “Tagore scanned the omens and read 
them yery unegsily’. His analysis, Rhys says, 


- was that the major energies were not construc- 


tive and did not make for the world’s common- 
wealth; and that by their very nature they 
must come into conflict sooner or later, Swords 


~The Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru and His Holiness the Dalai 
when the 
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* met at Birla House in Mussoorie 
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Republic Day, 1959 in Rio De Janeiro. The Ambassador, Sri M. K. 

— Kripalani shaking hands with Admiral Antonio Alyos Camara Junior, 
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The model of Rabindra Bhavan headquarters the foundation stone of which was 
laid by the President in New Delhi on April, 14 





A scene from the musical adaptation of Kahidas’s famous drama Malavikagn- 
mitra broadcast by Delhi Station of All-India Radio 
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were unsheathed, either side claimed, for a war 
of peace and justice, It was concluded by the 
Treaty of Versailles, than which nothing more 
bitterly rigged for Germany can be imagined, 
carrying with it the virus of a more deadly 

war. Therefore, in another twenty years, the 
world waded through a still more terrible 
deluge of blood. Rabindranath reiterated in 
his swan-song, Crisis in Civilization his old 
faith, as he did in Naivedya, that the word of 
deliverance would one day go out from India. 
Those lines of Naivedya bear repetition in 
order to appreciate the solemn function, he 
assigned to his motherland: 


' H-e visva-palok, 
Tomar nikhil-plabi ananda alok 
Hoito lukaye achhe purba sindhu teer-e 
Bahu dhairya namra stabdha duksher timeer-e 
Déerghakal—brahma muhoort-er pratikshay. 


Thou Protector of the universe, 

the light of thy benediction, which shall one 
day redeem the world, 

possibly lies hidden in this land to the east 
of the Indus, 

awaiting prayerfully the supreme moments 
of dawn. 

through all the nights of anguish, 

in patient, austere, silent preparation. 


} 


As in the deluge of the olden times, Noah 
was charged to preserve in his Ark the seed of 
a new. world, Rabindranath unflaggingly be- 
lieved that India was likewise charged. Indi- 
-cative of his faith in what lay the promise, he 
sought the training in the Visva-Bharati, 
which, as he told Gandhi the last time they 
mét at Shantiniketan in 1940, is like a vessel 
carrying the cargo of his life’s best' treasure, 
to be, so far feasible in modern conditions, 
built up on the model of the educational sys- 
tem, as it obtained in Vedie-cum-Buddhistic 
period: 


Shei qug-jugant-er birat spandon 
Amar nareet-e aj karichh-e nartan, 


The mighty stir of those ages, long gone by, 
courses in the cadence of rhyme through my 
veins today. 
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What to Rabindranath is par excellence a 
rallying point of love and honour for his mother- 
land is that, she is the earliest to have enkindled 
the light of knowledge in the world. That 
sentiment is expressed amongst others in the 
lines: 


Pratham prabhat udaya taba gagane 
Pratham samaraba taba tapobane 
Pratham pracharita taba banabhabane 
Jnan dharma kata kabya-kahince. 
From thy sky issued the first streaks of 
morning light; 
From thy forest-home the first herald of 
human fellowship. 
And how enormously rich art thou with 
Thy vast treasure of literature and 
knowledge sanctified. 


Should Rabindranath or anybody echoing the 
above thought be charged of a convivial excess, 
i would better turn to what Max-Muller said 
in his Cambridge lecture. “And if I were to 
ask myself,” he says, “from what literature we 
may draw that corrective, which is most wanted 
in order to make our inner life more perfect, 
more comprehensive, more universal, in fact, 
more truly human, a life not for this life only, 
but a transfigured and eternal life... . I 
should point to India.” 


Rabindranath in his treaties 
states his view-point that Hindu civilization 
has followed 2 uniform line in seeking its 
habitat in forest-settlements, as an antethesis 
to a city abounding with what impedes the 
attainment of the transcendental in life. The 
feeder-background was the system. of Educe- 
tion and the high place assigned to knowledge 
as the source of all powers. In both the Vedic 
and Buddhistic periods, city-life was abjured 
as the siné-qua-non for acquisition of thet 
knowledge. There need be no shilly-shallying 
about the fundemental that it is idle to long for 
a return of the old day. It is not desirable 
elther. And yeti in these days. when despite 
compensatory advantages, the bigger a city the 
more suitable a paradise it is for swindlei:; 
where make-believe rules; where the length cf 
purse, matched with a capacity for wire-pulling 
is the measure of a man’s influence, publicity 
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and command of patronage, it may not be pro- 
fitless to indulge in a side-glance on what makes 
Rab.ndranath believe as pre-eminently suited 
to nurse the idealism, India has cherished since 
the noary past. It is, in summing up, the idea- 
lism which has for its basis the negation of a 
materialistic self-abandon in order to promote 
an intellectual attitude to life. “If India is diffi- 
cult to understand,” says H. N. Brailsford, in 
thoss days of appalling stress and strain of the 
Non-co-operation Movement, he came to study 
on the spot, “it is because her idealism belongs 
te her own tradition, while the heavier clay of 
human material is oNe texture the world over’ 
—s.bject India, 


It is not possible to fix with any sense of 
conclusiveness the mode of teaching in the 
Ved-e age. In fact, we have to rely upon what 
has passed into a well-grounded belief from out 
of sich stories of Goutam, Jabal, Satyakam, 
Aarnni and others, which have floated down 
the mists of antiquity. In any case, the rich 
and the poor glike repaired to the teacher’s 
cottage and his. very simple way of lite for 
residence and education. They used to get up 
very early, tend cattle—and this included a 
stucy of veterinary science, go out long dis- 
tance to collect fuel and fruits; and as they 
cams back, they were taught their lessons in 
the open by the shade of groves and trees. One 
thing that strikes home is that the students 
wer: due to exert themselves in the preparation 
o: tha day’s sustenance for all. All these, in 
the sum total, foster espirtt-de-corps and pro- 
mote habits, which do not lean for white- 
collar avocations. Reared up on this principle, 
ere the gristles harden into bones, a man im- 
b.bes the truth, embodied in Ruskin’s dictum, 
“Ths best grace before meat is the consciousfess 
tha: you have earned it.” Human ingenuity is 
yet to tax itself to find out a more perfect sys- 
terc to teach the virtue of ‘self-reverence, self- 
kncwledge and self-control leading ta sovereign 
power.’ 

As we get down to the Buddhistic period, 
the venue changes from forest-home to moun- 
tair caves and quiet villages. Here also the 
tauzht were not charged for their tution. 
They, in fagt, received it on bended knees and 
not in the spirit ‘I pay for it.’ The King, 
ass.sted by the landed and commercial mag- 
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nates, bore all educational expenses of the couu- 

try by bountiful endowments. The names of 
such places as Taxila*, which has come down 
from the Vedic age, Sarnath and Nalanda 
travelled far beyond the borders of India. 

Students used to come from Java, Malaya, Siam, 

Tibet and Burma. Nalanda alone accommodated 

over ten thousand students and fifteen hundred 

teachers. Of the three libraries, the one of the 

Mame of Ratnadadhi was a nine-storey build- 

ing. Illustrative of the crisp composure, neces- 

sary for a devout application, each student 

was allowed a room twelve by eighteen feet. 

The curriculum, besides the many branches of 

Art and Science, included music, painting and 
archery etcetra. It is stated in Mahabhag that 

Jeebok, who was reading Medicine at Taxila, 

was, by way of test preparatory to granting 

him the Diploma, directed to walk round one 

jojan, eight miles, and pick up what plants and 

shrubs were mo ingredients of medicine. On 

return, he was tightly heckled on even tiny 

outgrowths. It bespeaks of thoroughness and 

painstaking assimilation and no cram. In fact, 

there is nothing to surprise at that the Chinese 

travellers Fahian ahd ‘Wooanchang, Greek 

scholars like Strabo and Pliny were struck 

mute with admiration as they studied the work-_ 
ings of these universities. 


As I pass over the crumbling ruins of 
Buddhistie relics, the initiative of exhuming 
which is Lord Curzon’s, I feel that we stand to 
lose a lot. were we to pin down Gautam Buddha 
to the calendar of religious teachers. One 
achievement of free India is that she has called 
back her exiled prophet, some spade works for 
which were done by Rabindranath in essays, 
poems and dramas. If intellectual attainment 
is any criterion of civilization, J do not know 
if there was in the contemporary world any 
other country to come near the height, India 
attained during the Gupta period. It produced 
men lke Chanaxya, Panini, Seelabhadra, Dipan~ 
kar, Charak, Sushruta, Nagarjuna and others, 





* Taxila is associated with the name of 
Rishi Angira, who flourished some eighteen 
hundred yeare before the birth of Christ, 7.¢., 
some thirteen hundred years before the birth 
of Buddha. John Marshall has taken 27 years 
to complete its excavation, 
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each a-name to conjure with in the domain of 
Art or Science. 

Did such an intense vision of India to- 
morrow float on the imagination of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, when he started a small residen- 
tial school at Bolpur? I would not resist the 
Biblical imagery of a seed, no bigger than a 
mustard, growing into a banian tree. Here his 
father built a house for occasional retreats from 
the hectic life of Calcutta. The blue tints of 
hilly flavour far-off into the horizon at the 
edge of undulated fields make the mind yield 
to a sense of compelling vastness. The clouds, 
as they tumble in the summer to monsoon sky, 
shift, diffuse, dissolve and break into torrents 
to create a melody of unision with the whiz of 
gales through the encircling trees and  shrub- 
beries. Hach of these aspects of Nature has 
received from the poet a shape and colour of 
trim elegance. The constructions of the Visva- 
Bharati, with some leeway yet to make for 4 
University town, recall in their overall impres- 
sion the architectural workmanship, disinterred 
at Nalanda and‘Sarnath with the unity and 
balance of the new-school artists, imparted to 
them. The inscriptions on walls and door-ways 
have the aroma of Vedic and Buddhistig tenets, 
rendered eloquent by Rabindranath’s inimit- 
able wordings. The mango-groves, criss-crossed 
with tall palms waving their crown of perennial 
verdure, round about which the tuition-classes 
are held, make one visualise Buddha choosing 
Nature’s craddle to discuss the solemn lessons 
of life. The shades, the leafy walks and the 
creepers entwining each convenient structure, 
and the rest of what the great worshipper of 
beauty did in layout and colour-scheme, are 
but vignettes of a lovely picture in the dry, 
drab surroundings of Bolpur. 

Is Santineeketan a swing-back? The New 
York Timés, in recording its obituary note of 
honour, says that Rabindranath’s ‘effort to re- 
vive the antique Indian Forest-school for medi- 
tation’ was responsible for the abatement of 
the demand for him. It is a downright mis- 
reading. Santiniketan with its adjunct Sree- 
niketan, the symbol of field and factory,.-and 
they together constitute the Visva-Bharati— 
Is no place for ‘meditation’ as such. It may, 
however; be—and it is how the vanity of the 
West seems to have been pricked—the meet- 
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‘ing ground in India, with her golden primacy”, 
for the East and the West to pause to refl<ct 
what the present-day civilization has come to 
and whither it drifts. In the second place, we 
do not know the extent of the demand for 
Rabindranath in the land of  sky-scrapers, 
where in one of his visits, he stirred up hornet’s 
nest by telling the Americans a home-truth 
regarding their attitude to the Negroes, and 
desiring them to ‘make more men than 
machines’.t In Japan, he told the people that 
they seemed to forget; that they had higher 
duties than to master the ‘death-dealing 
methods’ of the West. Among places of interest, 
he was taken to a valley on the hills, where 
two chiefs of rival clans fought each other to 
death, leaving in legendary lore a legacy of 
their ancestral pride and prowess, they cell 
bushido. Pressed hard for a line to comme- 
morate them, Rabindranath gave the couplet: 


‘They: hated and killed and men praised them; 
But God in shame hastened to hide its 
‘memory under green grass.’ 


In Italy, Mussolini had him taken from Napies 
to Rome in a special train—‘roses, roses all tho 
way.’ But as he was apprised of all the 
doings of Mussolini, he did not hesitate tc 
call him a ‘menace to the peace of Europe.’ 
Mussolini’s paper at once turned round to cal! 
Rabindranath an ‘unctuous and insupporteb« 
fellow,’ whom ‘the idiocy of others has  pro- 
moted to the stature of greatness.’ In England 
on one occasion, as he saw that almost a whole 
people ran at the heels of the cinema star Mary 
Pickford, just then arrived from America—he 
did not live to see what it is now in his own 
country—he called it a reflex of the fall of the 
English people from the serious purposefulnses, 
which once made them great. He was twitte: 
that he intended to be the only herb in'the pot. 
And finally, he stands at the door-post of the 
Visva-Bharati, which is, as Jawaharlal Sen 





- “To us the most striking feature o* 


ancient Indian civilization is its humanity.” 
Dr. A. Lb. Basham: The Wonder That Wa: 
India. 

+ Dean Inge repeats the chatge—‘It is 
organised to produce things rather than people, 
with output set up as God”—Our Present Dis- 
contents. 
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calis it, ‘a focal point of Indian culture, to 
counsel and caution India not to despise the 
maverial creativeness of the West, but that, as 
she appropriates the triumphs of Science, she 
must not forget that the very spinal chord of 
her :ntellectual being is the enthronement of 
the Soul serene, equable and self-possessed: 


Kerona korona lajjah hey bharatbasi, 

Saktimadamatia o1 banik bilasi 

Dnronadripta paschimer kataksha sammulkhe, 

Lubhra uttaria part santa samahita mukhe 

Saral jeeban khani karite bahan. 

‘hou must not, aud why at all should’st 
thou Oh India, shy at the West, 


o 


Which, by trade to the pinnacle of affluence - 


risen, 
is purse-proud and power-intoxicated. 
“lave faith in thine own self to face her 
fair and square, 
attired as thou art in thy simple, clean 
. habits, 
urd with a composed, tranquil smile, but 
resolve unflinching to stand by thy own. 
a * # # 


I walk round the corridors of the Visva- 
Bkarati and reflect if the world is yet in a 
mood to take a measure of its founder. At the 
ag-+ Df 20, he starts on his pilgrimage with the 
ligat, which is his on the first morn of awaken- 
ing, namely, that the world, howsoever vast, is 
one and that humanity, howsoever large, is like- 
wise one. He was a pioneer to inaugurate 
Swateshi, but would not subscribe to Boycott, 
less it fed racial aloofness. He made a signal 
reparation to the lacerated Punjab, but would 
not Derpetuate Jaliwanalabagh lest it perpetuates 
birterness against a race. The independence of 
India was his dream, he acted with rare devo- 
ticn, but in the context of a federal] adjustment 
of independent states. Teachers of humanity 
hav; spoken of the ways of man to God, he 
ass_res us that the Infinite meets the Finite. 

Every great artist is informally philoso- 
phical; not that, as it is a fallacious common- 
place to imagine, that he expounds a certain 
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philosophy from a certain point of time. The 
first time as I heard in my boyhood Rabindra- 
nath’s song “Thou art like a floating cloud of 
the evening sky blissfully remote and serene’, 
I was steeped unawares with the conscious- 
mess that he was breaking down the barrier be- 
tween Man and God. In mature years as I read 
his very simple explanation of a Hindu ritual— 


Debatare jaha dite part, det tai priyajane; 
Priyajane jaha dite pari, tai dei debatare., 
Debatare priya kari, priyare debata, 

I give the dear ones whatever I can offer 

unto Gods; 

I give God all I can lay my hands on for 
the dear; 
dear ones. 
ennoble. 


‘Thus do I endear God and the 


I could not help test it in the touch- 
stone of E. B. Havell’s thesis that the ex- 
cellence of Indian Art is in raising men up to 
heaven and making them as gods—Indian 
Sculpture and Painting. 

Apollo played on his flute and Troy rose 
—-a mass of vapour to grow into a city. The 
days are changed. The self-same Apollo may 
break his lungs but not one brick would stand 
on another. We should have, therefore, no 
illusion with regard to Rabindranath Tagore. 
The position of mankind today is truly that of 
Faust, outwitted by the ghost of his inventive- 
ness. But human nature being what it is—rest- 
lessly at work for a poise—it is our privilege to 
hope against hopes. Should, therefore, man’s 
greed ever complete its eycle of destructiveness 
and the many ‘isms,’ which have riven the 
world thinking devastatingly in terms of regi- 
mentation and deterrent strength for security, 
coalesce to make.room for Humanism—man- 
kind striving for common weal by co-operative 
efforts on the basis of a human value of things. 
—it behoves posterity to turn back to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. He, the Colossus, bestrode the 
Hast and the West and dug in some. forces for 
the consummation. 

(All translations are mine). — 


REVOLUTION ROUND THE CORNER IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, m.a. 


THe Union of South Africa, perhaps the 
blackest spot in the Dark continent is rushing 
headlong to the abyss. White racialism, which 
has accelerated the tempo of non-white resist- 
ance and hastened the birth of African national- 
ism, seems to be poised for a show down with 
African nationalism. And a fight to the finish 
it will be. 


Professor Crane Brinton of the University 
of Harvard concludes from his study of the four 
famous revolutions—the classical revolutions— 
of modern history, wz., the English revolution 
of the mid-seventeenth, the American and the 
French revolutions of the late eighteenth and 
the Bolshevik revolution of the early 20th 
centuries, that different in time and circum- 
stances as they were, they had certain features 
in common. ‘The learned Professor contends 
further that these features must always cOmbine 
to bring about a revolution, they are—(a) 
economic progress, (6) class antagonism, and 
(c) effete government in all the countries where 
these revolutions broke out. To be a, little more 
elaborate, “tyranny in government, incompet- 
ence in administration, injustice in taxation, 
monopoly in industry, privilege in society, cor- 
ruption and favouritism everywhere” marked 
the “ancient regime” on the ashes of which new 
edifices were sought to ba raised. 

England, France, America and Russia had 
been economically in the upgrade for sometime 
before their respective revolutions. The revolu- 
tionary. movements in all four had their genesis 
in the profound discontent of fairly well-to-do 
sections of the population, which “felt restraint, 
cramp, annoyance, rather than downright crush- 
ing Oppression.” South Africa fulfils this condi- 
tion. Like revolutionaries in other countries, 
South Africans “are men of hope with a philo- 
sophy of Optimism behind them.” | 

The English, the American, the Freitch and 
the Russian revolutions were due not a little to 
very bitter class antagonism prevailing in. these 
countries for years. Fairly affuept men and 
women felt frustrated and humiliated “by bar- 


riers prescribed by a social aristocracy.” Here 
again is a very close parallel furnished by the 
present-day South African society. The African 
middle class in general and the urban South 
African middle class in particular are infuriated 
by the operation of the colour-bar and aparthe-d 
laws. These middle classes are becoming more 
and more restive and sooner or later—perhxps 
sooner than later—they might try to overturn 
the whiteman’s apple-cart in South Africa by 
unconstitutional means. 

Many, however, hold that discontent of 
prosperous classes and class antagonism 
notwitastanding, a revolution in South Africa 
is out of the question as it has got a fairly 
efficient government. The administrative macli- 
nery is manned almost exclusively by Afrikans 
(Boers) in sympathy with the government and 
their policies. Besides, the loyalty of the 
South African armed forces, which could be 
a crucial factor in a revolutionary situation, 
is unimpeachable and above suspicion, A South- 
African revolution, therefore, seems to be al- 
together out of question. Local disorders are 
not, however, ruled out. 

The revolutions studied by Professor Brin- 
tori were all social revolutions. Racial factors 
played a very minor part in them. A “colonial” 
element of cOurse appeared in American as well 
as in the Russian revolutions. But the Ameri- 
can colonies revolted against their own king. 
The Russian revolutionaries ‘too, assisted as 
they were by Ukrainians, Georgians and others, 
pulled down their own ruling aristocracy and 
what it stood for. But modern colonial revolu- 
tions are essentially different from earlier rcvo- 
lutions. “They combine,” observes Dr. Edward 
Ronx, “social, 
factors—and the racial factor, with its psycho- 
logica. implications, is of the greatest import- 
ance.” (“Revolution in South Africa” in Africa 
South, Jan.-March, 1959, p. 18). 

The consent, of the majority 1s an esscntial 
pre-condition of a stable government. That the 
police, the armed forces and other limbs of the 
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gove~ament are necessary will be readily admit- 
ted. But the most important factor that makes 
or mars a government is psychological. Even 
a slzve state like the Western Cape in South 
Afr.zs in the 18th century depended for its 
sta rilty on the acceptance by the slaves of 
ther inferior status “as something akin to a 
law xf nature.” Government, in other words, 
depsads in the last analysis on consent and 
coe- crn. 

~; must further be borne in mind that cy 
des3cvic government like the South African— 
the children of the soil have no voice in it— 
flourishes most in a stagnant, backward society. 
In ; growing society, people take on new habits, 
idezs and conditions which bring them into 
con=ict with traditional ways and institutions. 
Ind_<ocrialisation, which began three generations 
ago ir. South Africa, has been quickly changing 
the Ssuth African society. More and more 
Afreens are being drawn to the cities. They 
are s.jjusting themselves to the city life. In 
the meanwhile Europeans of working class 
origiz, have “moved up the ladder” into “mana- 
germ and white-collar jobs” during the last 
tweatv-five years. The change explains in part 
the debacie of Labour in the 1958 general 
elecicns, African, Coloured and Asian workers 
have >.een steadily moving up the ladder in 
industrial employment, Today, they constitute 
27 p2t cent of the skilled and 66 per cent of the 
sem:-zkilled workers. They are also moving up 
-intc zrofessjonal, administrative, clerical, com- 
merzizl and technical occupations. This is only 
the Leginning and more and more non-Buro- 
pears will be admitted in coming years to what 
wer: so long jealously guarded “white pre- 
serves ” 


Tae non-European population of South 
Afric, is making rapid strides in the field of 
education as well. Some 14,000 African and 
26,030 Colcured and Indian adolescents are 
und:> instruction in secondary schools. 1,500 
Afrizen, Coloured and Indian students are 
takicg the correspOndence courses of the diffe- 
rent examinations of the University of South 
Afrra. A sizeable non-European middle class 
is exidently etaking shape in South Africa’s 
indcsscial and educational establishments. 

.: South African economy keeps on ex- 
panlirg as it has been doing over decades, the 
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process of absorption of the different social 
strata will gain fresh momentum. The pressure 
on colour class-barriers will intensify. The fact 
is already recognised and there is a substantial 
volume of opinion in favour of slowing down 
the pace of industrialisation or diverting it to 
the African Reserves. But neither is practic- 
able for obvious reasons. For one thing, an 
economy must either go ahead or stagnate and 
stagnation wil] not be deliberately chosen. For 
another, it is always more profitable to move 
potential workers to centres of production than 
to bring the means of production to them. 
Diversion of Africa’s capital resources to the 
Reserves will, moreover, accelerate class anta- 
goNism in what is supposed to be the European 
zOhe in the country on the one hand and pre- 
cipitate the emergence of an African proletariat 
and an African middle class on the other. The 
process of evolution may, however, slow down 
in case Of a world-wide capitalist recession. 
But such a recession will strengthen the forces 
of socialism and anti-colonialism all over the 
world and will re-act adversely on the “de-’ 
pigmented” South African oligarchy. Its posi- 
tion in relation to the voteless and voiceless 
masses is, therefore, bound to weaken whether 
there is a boOm or a bast. It has already 
weakened greatly during the post-war years. 

Inner strains ‘and stresses unless removed 
in time burst out in open revolutions in the 
long run. The symptoms of strains and stresses 
are unmistakably manifest in the Union of South 
Africa today. The mounting crime rates are @ 
pointer. To give only one example. Great 
Britain has a population four times larger than 
the Union of South Africa, yet the daily mur- 
ders and man-slaughters in the latter are seven 
times higher than they are in the former. 

The position of South Africa is, in fact, 
more fluid than it seems to be. The apparent 
stability of the government is deceptive. Extra- 
parliamentary oppOsition has matured during 
the last twenty-five years. It will grow more 
and more rapidly in the days ahead. The 
Africans, the Coloureds: and the Indians are 
politically awake, not fully however. They are 
receiving today more and more political edu- 
cation. As the ‘town-bred youth enters the 
political arena, an alliance between workers and 
intellectuals, “which is the most formidable of 
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all political combinations will take the initia- 
tive,” the efficiency of the government and the 
loyalty of police and armed forces notwith- 
standing. In the meanwhile, the situation “is 
completely being aggravated and daily less 
open to settlement . . . daily more explosive 
and more menacing to internal peace . . .” 


Revolutions have always “taken place in 
the city of the poor, and . . . (have) grown 
out of the age-old, world-wide theme of revolt 
against injustice and misery. Outside any 
known orbit of influence, primitive passioNs 
such as those expressed by the Mau Mau in 
Kenya, further suggest the inflammable atti- 
tudes that exist just under the surface in much 
of today’s world.” (The New Dimensions of 
Peace by Chester Bowles, Penant Edition, 
p. 274). 


Our own history shows that strong and 
efficient governments and the loyalty of armed 
forces by themselves afford no guarantee 
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against revolutionary upheavals. Even the 
worst detractors of the Anglo-Indian burecu- 
cracy cannot lay the charge of inefficiency at 
tis door. The Indian army and the Indian 
police were loyal and faithful to the Goverm- 
ment io the last. Yet Britain had to quit 
India. 


The Union of South Africa like the rest of 
the Dark continent is waking up. To quo‘e 
Chester Bowles, “After 9 long night the sleeper 
is stirring, blinking away his drowsiness, and 
stretching his limbs with all the eager, im- 
patient spirit of a youth approaching manhood, 
This means that (South) Africa will continuc 
to rumble with explosive problems, conflicts 
and headliness.” (The New Dimensions of 
Peace, Penant Edition, p. 187). White South 
Africa must modify its attitude and policy to 
the African majotity. Failing that black 
Africa will be driven in the long run into 
violent revolt, despite the serious difficulties in 
its way. 


CONFLICTING TRENDS IN INDIAN PLANNING 
By Pror. R. N. SANYAL, ‘’m.a. 


Inpia is struggling for self-expression both in 
the economic and cultural fields. It will, there- 
fore, not be surprising if she passes through a 
period of uncertainty, doubt, and even hesita- 
tion, with regard to her aims and objectives 
and the means for realising these aims, The 
details of a plan, either long term or short term, 
will ultimately depend on the broad ideals and 
objectives we have in view and the wis- 
dom with which we plan the steps for 
reaching the ends which we have in view. 


Broad Objectives 


Broadly speaking, we may point out, 
that the biggest problem facing the country 
today, is the problem of poverty and the 
problem of raising the subhuman standards 
of living of millions of our countrymen. 
This abject poverty must go. Indians 
cannot stand erect so long as this appalling 
poverty remains. There is no, difference 


of opinion, either among the different 
political parties, or thinkers, on this point. 
“Naturally, we have to go fast, for if we 
do not, undesirable developments may 
take place. But in going fast, we have to be 
clear about the broad objectives which 
have now been laid down. We have to 
see that everything we do is on right lines 
and does not encourage wrong trends.” 
(Planning and Development: J. Nehru.) 
Here begins the controversy; disagreement 
begins in defining what are “right” lines 
and what constitutes “wrong trends.” 
some people believe honestly, that 
India should for a little while, set 
aside its scruples and its philosophy, and 
submit to regimentation and dictatorship 
for the speedy liquidation of poverty. [ 
does not matter, if, in this process, some 
people and some classes are sacrificed and 
even effaced; a little injustice to a few is 
done for the sake of enriching the lives of 
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ti-lions of poor, desolate human beings, 
Lying a subhuman standard of life. There 
is undoubtedly logic and force in this 
ersument. If our object had been merely 
the liquidation of poverty and the removal 
cf glaring inequalities in wealth and in- 
come, surely a ruthless dictatorship can 
kring this about in a business like way 
mach sooner than the difficult path of 
tersuation, appeal and conversion. George 
Lznsbury, an experienced leader in the 
Guise of Socialism, very truly remarked in 
Li. book My England: “I am in politics a 
€orzialist, one who helps to obtain a majority 
cf Sociatists in Parliament. I think, however; 
tat before our majority will be of any value, 
tis otitlook on life which the vast masses of 
reaple follow and obey must be changed.” Man 
is both a means and an end. In accepting the 
rr3position, that poverty of the masses is the 
Liczest social problem of our age, we must not 
e1it our eyes to the fact, that pursuit of 
‘yealth” cannot be the primary or the most 
vi al aim for an individual or for society. Most 
cf che conflicts of modern civilisation are trace- 
eble to this inordinate craze for wealth as the 
ch.2f end of human- endeavour. There is not 
mush difference in this respect between 
Lrerica or Russia. As Pandit Nehru rightly 
sa7s, “I feel the whole of the cold war in the 
vearld today is a projection, not merely of 
Communism or anti-Communism, which, of 
coarse it is in a sense; but of the culmination 
cf{ industrialisation and the conflict between 
ty big power groups. Previously, these con- 
Fists took place between the Western Powers, 
fo: instance, between Germany and England. 
Bus now it has moved on to the world plane.” 


Values of Civilization 


Let us view this problem from the angle 
cf a “prosperous” country like the U.S.A., 
vioch has succeeded in achieving a standard of 
I-ving for her people, unheard of in history, 
savs Prof. Arthur Smiths of the Harvard 
Ur:versity. “Moreover a level of living that 
my have seemed exciting when it was in pros- 
rest may turn into Dead Sea fruit:once it is 
ctuained. Restless striving for improvement, 
rywier than the attainment of given states of 
s1'isfaction seems to be the leading charac- 
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teristic of e#onomic life. Nevertheless, there is 
evidence that satiety is being approached and 
that the utility of additional consumption is 
diminishing. The emphasis on private consump- 
tion has led many observers of the social scene 
to ask whether our society should not give 
greater recognition to other values.” Of course 
we have to think about material issues, because 
they are very important. But we need not 
take for granted all the other things 'that have 
happened in highly industrialised countries, 
be it the U.S.A., or Russia, because they may 
lead them in a direction, which ultimately 


brings about ruin, in spite of the high state of: 


civilisation that they first reach. Can the high 
state of civilisation attained by ‘the Western 
nations be sustained? Apart from other con- 
siderations which are very vital, what. would 
be the ultimate outcome of this mad craze for 
wealth and material comforts? “Large areas 
once covered by forest have been denuded of 
trees, the climate has been altered and the fer- 
tile top soil that is the basis of food produc- 
tion has been partly or wholly eroded. In the 
last century, man has started to live increas- 
ingly on capital resources—of coal, oil and 
other minerals; hé is using up im a few genera- 
tions what took tens of thousand—millions of 
years to accumulate. Her per capita consump- 
tion of resources has steadily mounted, some- 
times to a fantastic extent. The consumption 
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of metals anc minerals by one nation, the . 


United States, since 1918 exceeds the total 
consumed by the whole of mankind in all pre- 
ceding history.” (Sir Julian Huxley). Huma- 
nity needs to make up its mind as 
to the ultimate purpose of human existence. 
Is it physical enjoyment in this world? Is it 
salvation in a world after death? Is it national 
power? Is it obedience to some super-individual 
code of morality? Is it knowledge? Is it wealth? 
The answer that we give to these questions 
provides the basis from which we can approach 
the objectives of Planning. 

Modern civilisation, refusing physical 
happiness to large masses, has made mate- 
rial stability the only goal for humanity. 
Herein lies its degeneration, for a civilisa- 
tion that cannot envisage beyond material 
happiness is surely not a civilisation that 
can long endure. Modern Socialism in taking 
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its stand as a rebel against this civilisation 
has made fulfilment of economic desires 
the sole concern of man. Herein lies its 
mediocrity, for a civilisation that regards 
its fulfilment in material satisfaction can 
never nourish finer sentiments, higher 
ideals; it will ever create a wail beteen 
man and his true nature. Bertrand Russel 
very truly remaks: “Happiest men and 
women, we can all testify from our own 
experience, are those who are indifferent 
to money because they have some positive 
purpose which shuts it out; yet all our 
political thought, whether ‘imperialistic, 
radical or socialist, continues to occupy 
itself exclusiveiy with economic desires, 
as though, they alone had real importance. 
(Why Men Fight?) 

Once men and women realise this 
fundamental purpose of their lives the 
material urge for happiness will tend to 
disappear and give place to spiritual reali- 
ties. It is true that not all can do this. It 
is not foolishly supposed that all men will 
immediately discover their purpose of life. 
Only a few individuals can realise _ this, 
but it is the experience of these few that 
will be the source of strength to all. It is 
the realisation by these few that will in- 
spire all humanity and save it from degene- 
ration and decay. We maintain that the 
strength of any society is not derived from 
mass organisations but from the realisation 
and inspiration of those few human be- 
ings who have attained to spiritual heights. 
Our planning must be such that such dis- 
interested men who have attained spiritual 
heights, should provide the norm for the 
common man. 


Ends and Means 

How does the acceptance of these 
values of civilisation, implicit in our his- 
tory, traditions, and social and _ religious 
institutions, affect our planning, its objec- 
tives, techniques and machinery? Says our 
Prime Minister, “The whole problem of 
modern civilisation is that industrialisation 
leads to concentration of power. The 
question arises, how to safeguard individual 
freedom under these conditions. Whether 
it can be done or not, I do not know. But 
I think we should develop a_ structure of 
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society which encourages the right imp... 
ses and not the wrong ones.” 

The world today, and this is morc 
particularly true of India, seems to need 
centralisation and decentralisation equally 
and at the same time. It is not easy to rc- 
concile these mutually incompatible ends. 
The difficulty is real and fundamental but 
has to be surmounted. India has set as .‘s 
goal the building up of a welfare state arc 
naturally the sphere of its activity .. 
gradually expanding and bids fair to coir- 
prise the whole of man’s life. The state 
had hitherto monopoly of political powe:. 
The welfare state threatens to add to that 
the monopoly of economic power. Such a 
great concentration of power is fraught 
with great danger to society. 

“We are liquidating the princely order, the 
feudal order and the Zamindars, but we have 
created a new order-~that of Ministers, Denuy 
Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, M.u 
A’s, and M.P.’s together with the new 
managerial class who run the vast econo- 
mic machinery under the control of the 
state. These vantage points in society 
have become the supreme prizes for which 
men fight and struggle; and it is thre 
example of these men and not their pre- 
cepts that influences the common man. 
Whatever sermons they may preach, the 
ostentatious and luxurious lives that they 
are leading, are not only an anachronism 
for-a poor and un-developed country like 
India struggling hard to raise its standard 
of living, but they exert a far more sinistcr 
influence by affecting their outlook on 
life.” “It is true that in poor and backward 
countries like India, it is the main task of 
social reconstruction to raise quize consi- 
derably the people’s standard of living. But 
it will not do here or elsewhere to apothesize 
material happiness and encourage an out- 
look on life that feeds an insatiable hunger 
for material goods. There can be no peace 
in the minds and hearts of men, nor peace 
amongst men, if this hunger gnaws ct 
them continuously. That would neccs- 
sarily set up an uncontrolled competition 
between individuals, groups, and nations. 
In such a restless society, violence and war 
would be endemie. All values of lite 
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would be subordinated to this overmaster- 
ing desire for more. There would be no 
psise in human life, no real satisfaction be- 
case the possession of more would only 
whet the appetite for more” (Jay Prakash)” 
Unfortunately, the production of wealth and 
increase in the standard of living, which 
ave only the means for an ordered life of 


harmony and peace, have usurped the 
p.zce of ends of human conduct. 
Conclusion 


We must realise that the successful 
achievement of the ideal of a_ socialistic 
ps-tern of society lies in the realisation in 
ax. ever-increasing measure of. the futility 
o: material possessions and of the discovery 
o- hidden treasures within every man and 
veman. Our plan is not a machinery only 
for producing material goods, but it is a 
dr-ve to turn men’s minds to things nobler 
ani ljoftier than material happiness. But 
iis nota philosophy of escape from 
ghastly realities. There must be material 
s-cbility for all who need it, opportunity 
{xi civic activities for those who ask for 


it, stable and healthy family life for thos 
who demand it, and all these within tk 
limits of social welfare and human happ 
ness. 


But yet this can be attained not by tk 
efforts of those who stand for the fulfi 
ment of their rights; it lives and progre 
ses because of its few idealists, its fewe 
teachers and priests, its still fewer rule 
that rule not by outer splendour and pom 
but rulers who are true kings, who shir 
by their indwelling divinity. It is fro 
this group of human beings, those who ai 
the support and splendour of society, th: 
an attitude of indifference to wealth ar 
material happiness is demanded. 


The society that we aim at will be 
society that will satisfy not only the phys 
cal, but the spiritual needs of humanit 
sacrifice will be its driving force, whi 
wisdom will be its ruling power. It wi 
free men and women as much as possib 
from the thraldom of state and society, fe 
with the realisation of man’s divinity, e 
ternal restrictions will prove unnecessar 
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EMANCIPATION THROUGH ART 


By ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM 


F ABINDRANATH TAGORB, India’s greatest poet of 

tie twentieth century, speaking of his ex- 
psrience of the Infinite in the finite, wrote: 

“One morning I happened to be standing 

on the verandah. The sun was just rising 

through the leafy tops of those trees. As 

I continued to gaze, all of a sudden a cover- 

ing seemed to fall away from my eyes, and 


I found the world bathed in a wonderful 
radiance, with waves of beauty and joy 
swelling on every side. This radiance 


pierced in a moment through the folds of 
sadness and despondency which had accu- 
mulated over my heart, and flooded it with 
this universal light.” 
. — Reminiscences. 
Rabindranath said something new in this 
vital experience he underwent in his twenties, 
vcich continued throughout his life, till he sang 
tis Shammukhe Shanti Parabar, 


- 


“O Pilot of my soul, cast the moorings 
this frail vessel loose, 
For before me lies the Ocean of Peace... 


Path of Freedom to Rabindranath, as 
indeed, was to our seers and sages from +t 
Vedic past, was in the realization of the I 
finite in and through the finite, of the Spr 
through matter. The Vedic bards sang: Sarve 
Brahmamayam Jagat—The entire cosmos 
pregnant with God. Slavery and misery cor 
when we get entangled within the sense-bou 
world without any reference to the Spir 
world, enmeshed in the empirical phenome 
without the grasp of the Neumenon, entrapp 
within appearances without going all the w 
to Ultimate Reality. 

Spiritual freedom, variously called 
emancipation, mukti, deliverance or redem 
tion, in its positive setse means acceptance 
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not ailcitalion.-of the sense-bound ‘eunid as 
the vehicle and reflection of the Spirit world. 
Then even ascetic practices are left behind, the 
soul communing with the Over-soul, and one 
could sing with Rabindranath again: 


“Deliverance is not for me in renunciation, 

I feel the embrace of freedom in ‘thousand 
bonds of delight. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my senses, 

The delight of sight and hearing and touch will 
be my delight. 

Millions of living beings make up the vast fair 

of this world, 


And you ignore it all as a child’s play.” 


In a life-accepting and life- 
affirming attitude, spiritual 
emancipation, mukt,, comes 
when we can sense the Infinite 
Beauty, Power and Light that 
is God in the most ordi- 
nary prosaic facts of life, in 
the smile of a child, in torren- 
tial monsoon raifs and blow- 
ing winds. We reach this 
realm of inner joy and inward 
peace and freedom through the 
ereative powers of our mental 
and spiritual life, through 
Philosophy, Religion and Art. 
Philosophy persues the Jnana 
Marga, the gnostic way, the 


way of brain and reason. Religion follows the 
Bhakti Marga, of love and devotion, the heart- 
way. Art, through music, movements, painting 
and dance, brings down to the common man 
the esoteric wisdom of philosophers and reli- 
gious faith of the prophets. No painter can sur- 
pass Nature in painting; no dancer can’ go 
beyond the dance of Creation; no musician can 
sing higher melodies and harmonies than 
Nature. Yet, to us mortals, when an artist 
brings down the gorgeous summer sunset on 
the horizon of the Indian Ocean on to his 
canvas, it means much. Through these limited 
human artistic representations we are re- 
minded of, and transported to the Infinite. 
A Mira Bhajan, paintings in Ajanta 
and Ellora caves, the great religious plays of 
Rabindranath, all of them have power to point 
us the way to the Infinite, and soul-eman- 
-cipation. 

Rabindranath was the greatest synthetic 
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PATION THROUGH ART 


poet and artist of our century. In him 
and West, the Ancient and the Mocern, 
gion and Science had no compartmental walls 
They found integration, unity and harmony i 
his mind. This message of unity and universal=” 
ity is one of the basic cultural heritage of 
India throughout centuries. on 
The dance-drama staged in Mary’s 
grounds, Mazagaon, Bombay, for “our dé me 7 
from Saturday 7th to Tuesday 10th Febr ry 
witnessed by well over a crowd of tw i 
thousand, was an added  confirmetion f. 
spiritual emancipation can take place through 
creative art. On isaac 9th, Sri S$. C. sin : 
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Kumar, Raghavan Nair and Satyavati in Star of Peace i 


the Manager of the Times of Indic, speaking 
at the end of the three-hour musical pageant, 
as the chief guest of the day said: oR 


“As I watched the scenes [ felt mixe 
feelings of sadness and hope sadness) 
because of the worldly pursuits of men, whoOy= 
forgetting God, end their lives in misery; 
hope, because there is a way of ala 
through God.” 


Big volumes and long articles fail to @ ve. 
such vivid impressions on the themes of Satya 
and Maya, Truth, and Relativity, papa 
punya, sim and virtue, as that musical danee=) 
drama, Star of Peace, The entire theme of U 
play could be summarised into a simgie® 
aphorism: God is Truth-Beauty-Love—Satyaa 
Shivam-Sundaram. Reach inner peace and joy 
by realizing God, giving up the sinful way. The” 
Upanishads and the Yoga-Vedanta of Indian © 
culture ere all fraught with such Meals. Yet, — 
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the play has a Christian slant in it, in that 


he lite and work of Jesus Christ and his 
mother, Virgin Mary, are brought in as 4&4 
tangible example and proof of this great reli- 
gious truth, wz. 


, emancipation or redemption 


Satan tempting Eve in Paradise Lost 


Emtilton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
2d echo the history of fall of man and his 
Riistion. Satyavati and Anil Kumar, the 
Belsown dancers of Bombay, through their 
Jansomimic dancing, poses aNd actions, have 
¢ ed out the psychological fact of inner peace, 
Oy and happiness resulting from imnocence, 
: 3 slavery and misery that follow when we 
ray conscience, the oracle of God within. 
i Reghavan Nair, the famous South Indian 
i €a‘aakali dancer, took the role of the devil, the 
tempter, who, through enticements and seduc- 
tic as pales humans fall into the trap of Maya, 
pape nd mrityu, illusion, sin and death. 
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| In this musical pageant there was no more 
@ divicing wall between the East and the West, 
Christian and Hindu, ancient and modern. In 
thi gs achievement due credit must be given to 
"Sri Nena Prakash (formerly George Proksch), 

& German who made India ‘his spiritual home. 
fis Hindi books and English publications, 
"Hinci songs and plays are well-appreciated by 
mé ny art critics. Guru Jnana Prakash, like 
‘Abbe Dubois, ©. F. Andrews, Pearson, Stanley 
Jones and others, is a kind of rebel Christian 
becaase he clings to what is best in Hindu and 
| Ir \dien cultural heritage with as much love 
r: pad heart as he holds dear hie ‘Western and 
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Christian heriee That makes him a suspect 
among narrow Christian missionaries, as was 
always the lot of all those who loved Truth 
above diplomacy, human calculations and tem- 
poral advantages. 

Sri Jnana Prakash has not only written 
out and published this 
musical dance-drama, The 
Star of Peace, but he has 
also trained up one hundred 
actors and about six hundred 
choral singers. His direction 
was flawless, energetic and 
ispiring. The fact that Guru 
Jnana Prakash selected most 
of his singers and actors from 
five high schools of Bombay 
is a reminder how in our 
schools’ also creative educa- 
tion with vision, music an 
healthy zest for life, with’ 
courage to face hardships 
without pitfalls and sins, and 
hold aloft the torch’ of 
soul-peace and emancipation 
should be imparted. 

Engrossed as we are in our financial] pro- 
blems, engripped in the vortex of power- 
politics and cut-throat economics, an occasional 
attendance at some grand stage-show with 4 
moral and spiritual lesson behind will serve as 
an oasis in a vast desert. Orthodox Marxists 
still insist: “Religion is the opiate of the 
people.” But the real opium that lulls us to 
spiritual sleep and death is this mad rush after 
money, power, position and prestige at any 
cost. But the still voice within whispers and 
says: “What does it profit you, if you gain the 
whole world, and suffer the loss of your own 
soul?” 

The path of emancipation, Mukti, redemp- 
tion from the trammels of sin and ignoraNce 
taught by the rishis of India, sages of Greece, 
prophets from East and West, is still there, 
though dimmed and dulled in this Atomic Age 
through glamorization and advertisement of 
the Futile. Mukti or Redemption is not  out- 
dated today. That vacuum, futility and void 
in human hearts can be filled only by the In- 
finite which, as a path of knowledge and gnosis, 
is supplied by esoteric philosophy, and as path 
of Bhakti and loving devotion is supplied by 
both Religion and Art, or better still by reli- 
gious art, the like of which we have in Jnana 
Prakash’s Star of Peace. 
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) logical Section contain beautiful and 
pieces of early Scythian, 
» sculptures. The 
/ Bronzes discovered at Akota in 1951 A.D. 
 tdated 5th-11th centuries) is specially note- 
/ worthy. Among the pre-historic finds, one 
» very valuable group is from Gujerat, collec- 
| ted by Dr. Sankalia. 
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a notable part of this most valuable collec- 
tion. 

Pre-Historic Sculptures 
The Pre-historic Room and the Archaeo- 
rare 
Gupta and other 


great hoard of Jain 


Mandala of Vajravarati from Nepal 
(c. 1867 A.D.) 


The Baroda Room of the Museum con- 
tains local Maratha and Gujerati art which 
flourished under the Gaekwads of Baroda. 
Objects from Burma, Siam, and Malaya 
are arranged in the “Greater India” Room. 
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A temple Gong from Burma is one of the 
most striking exhibits. The Islamic Room 
is devoted to specimens of Islamic civilisa- 
tion represented by textiles, bronzes, pot- 
tery and paintings. 

Containig a beautiful collection of pre- 
historic knives, sickles and blades from 
Fayum, Coptic textiles and even a Mummy, 
the Egypto-Babylonian Gallery of the 
Baroda Museum is perhaps unique in 
India. 


Chinese and European Art 


} 


The Chinese Gallery comprises 
able collection of Chinese lacquer work, 
porcelain and bronzes. Chinese Terra- 
cotta figurines of the Han and Tang period 
are of special interest in this gallery. : 

A collection of wonderful  gold- 
lacquered boxes and ivory carved pieces 
from Japan constitutes the Japanese Gal- 
lery. In the Tibeto-Nepalese Gallery, in 
addition to the brass images, there are 
numerous colourful temple banners and a 
big Mandala from Lhasa. 

The European Rooms contain plaster- 
casts and bronze replicas of the Roman 
sculptures. In these rooms original works 
as well as copies of sculptures, richly- 
painted vases and péwters are displayed 
according to the latest methods of visual 
display. 

The Museum periodically organises 
special exhibitions, public lectures and 
film shows. Special facilities, including 
access to a well organised Reference 
Library, are made available to the research 
scholars. The Museum also co-operates 
with the Department of Museology of the 
M.S. University of Baroda in imparting 
instruction to Post-graduate students in 
museum administration and muse 
technique.—PIB. 
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By ALEXANDER ZHIGULEV 


Early Interest in Art and Literature 


Tue great Russian writer, Nikolai Gogol, 
was born on March 20, 1809, in the small 
town of Bolshiye Sorochintsy (Poltava 
Gubernia in the Ukraine). His early 
interest in literature and drama was un- 
questionably due to the influence of his 
father, who was fond of the theatre and 
wrote a number of plays in the Ukrainian 
language. Familiar with the life of the 
people, with Ukrainian village life from 
early boyhood, Gogol loved Ukrainian 
songs, fairy tales and legends. 

Gogol’s interest in the stage, in litera- 
ture, music and painting continued unaba- 
ted during the time he was a student at 
the gymnasium in Nezhin. He took part 
In plays staged in the school. Pushkin 
became his favourite poet; he delighted in 
his verse and copied entire poems into his 
note-book. Gradually, Gogol himself was 
shaping into a talented writer; he wrote 
for the manuscript school magazine and 
composed verses. 


In 1828, after graduating from the 
gymnasium, Gogol came to St. Petersburg, 
the capital of the Russian empire. It took 
some time before he found employment 
there. Only at the end of 1829 was he 
‘granted’ the post of a petty official. 
But office work did not appeal to 
the future author. He devoted all his 
leisure hours to art and literature, attended 
the Academy of Arts, occupied himself with 
painting, and did a great deal of reading 
and writing. 

Gogol’s unsigned story “Basavryuk,” 
or “On the Eve of St. John’s Day,” 
was published in  “Otechestvenniye 
Zapiski,” in 1830. That was the first story 
of the famous series of “Evenings on a 
Farm Near Dikanka.” The first part of 
the book was published in September, 
1831, and the second in March, 1832. This 
book launched Gogol on his literary eareer. 


Fascinating Portrayal of Ukrainian Life 


Gogol’s stories initiated the Russian 
reader into a new, unfamiliaf world. They 


contained fascinating pictures of the © 
Ukraine, her life and history, they express- 4 
ed her poetry, legends and folk-lore in” 
all their splendour. The portrayal of 
nature was astounding for its freshness, 
and the characters of people were painted — 
by the writer with a loving hand. The™ “ 
Ukrainian youth was pictured as cheerful, | 
vigorous and optimistic, as young boys | 
and girls, who, notwithstanding the hard | 
life, preserved the sense of humour, the = 
thirst for happiness, love of labour and = 
nature, love of the native soil. ‘| 


Portrait of the Russian writer N. 
Gogol by the artist Moller 


At St. Petersburg, Gogol became the ™ 
centre of attraction of a close circle of) 
friends and comrades, a circle which had 4 
the great Russian poet, A. Pushkin, as its 
inspirer and leader. After the publication © 
of his Hvenings, Gogol prepared for the 
press the new volumes, Murgorod 
Arabesques, the latter contained, 
from. stories, 
articles, 
poetry. / 
Mirgorod had as a sub-title, ‘Son 


apart | 
historical and pedagogical % 


notes on literature, art and folk” 
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continuation of the first book. In the 
included in Mirgorod Gogol 
treated new problems and boldly exposed 
contradictions existing in the life 
arcund him. As a true realist, Gogol 
Spainted in his “Taras Bulba,” a_ story 
‘ k ibout Cossack life contained in this volume, 
heroes who personify the finest traits of 
‘+t = people, their urge for freedom, courage 
and. fearlessness in struggle. Gogol show- 
ed the growing unity of the Ukrainian and 
F peseian peoples, thanks to which they 

rere able to fight together for national 


inc ndependence. 


| 4 “The Little Man” in Gogol’s Btorias 
= 
2 The themes of the stories published 
ait er Mirgorod were based on life in St. 
sk “The Portrait,? “Nevsky 
“A Madman’s Notes” 
Arabesques), as well as 
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i 1e Carriage, ” “The Nose” and “The Coat” | 


re mitten later, in 1839-1841, make up the 
ries of his St. Petersburg stories. In 
stories of this series, Gogol treats 
cin’s theme of the “little man.” One 
an sel the writer’s deep sympathy for the 
nconspictou little man, his work-a-day 
, his hard struggle for existence. 
During these same years, Gogol was 
w wating his dramatic productions, The 
Marriage and Revizor (Inspector- 
al). Developing the theme suggest- 
ac by Pushkin, Gogol wrote his brilliant 
corr edy, Revizor, in 1835. 
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The Acme of Gogol’s Dramatic Writings 
——-Revizor 
‘dramatic writings. It contains a 
g gallery of “leaders” in’a provincial Russian 


is the acme of Gogol’s 


whole 
‘town, corrupt bribe-taking and despotic 
pofticials, through the exposure of whom, 
ae author lashed the corruption and 
ce aceerism, acetic: and meanness of the 


ality bs down the its 
‘new “collection ‘was eae single 
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sgt» | prearnies ite Revizor “produce “d 
widespread reactions. It was welcomed by 
all progressives of Russia, while the re- 
actionary serfowners received this comedy 
with frank fury. Soon after the produc- 
tion of Revizor, Gogol went abroad. He 
visited Germany, France, Switzerland andf 
Italy, lived about two years in Rome, and 
throughout those years he worked on his, 
Dead Souls. Returning to his country in 
1839, he went to Italy again in the follow- 
ing year to complete his Dead Souls, the 
plot of which was suggested by Pushkin. — 

The first volume of Dead Souls, on 
which Gogol had been working since 1835, 
was published in May, 1842. 


“Dead Souls’—Gogol’s “Masterpiece ¥ 


The Dead Souls is Gok ol’s greatest 
masterpice. This grand epic, which, in the 
author’s words, embraced “the whole of 
Russia,” was the crowning point of his 

work as it were. Gogol portrayed in his 
book numerous characters taken straight 
from life and ranging from outright swind- 
lers of the type of Chichikov (who buys 
lists of dead peasant serfs in order to pass” 
them for living peasants to be cited as 
security for a big loan from the bank), 
down to the cruel serf-owners, such as 
Sobakevich and Plushkin. That was again 
a severe and just indictment of serfdom and 
of the landed nobility. 

The great writer did not live to com- 
plete this epic. He himself destroyed the 
second volume, and only fragments from 
it were saved by chance and came down to 
us. Gogol’s endeavours were cut short by 
death, in February, 1852. 

“It is a long time since the world had 
a writer who was as dear to his people, as 
Gogol to Russia,” wrote Chernyshevsky, 
the great Russian critic and publicist ana 
passionate fighter for freedom. Gogol is 
one of the most powerful and original 
realists whose genius shines in Russian and 
in world literature. - 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF TIBETAN STRUGGLE... 


Miss de Mille used ker own delightful 
_balict, “Rocco,” to show how the choreographer 
develops a story in dance. “Rodeo” is a love 
stcry of the American Southwest which con- 
cerns a cowgirl sccmingly interested only in 
riaing and roping who proves eventually that 
she is also a woman, wisiful and eager for 
romance. 
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In a final suming up, for her television 
audience, Miss ce Mille said that art often us~! 
symbols to communicate what is inexprcssil!: 
in ordinary epeech and that the oldest of «7! 
symbols was movement. She then closed her 
lecture with a biblical quotation, “And Go 
said, ‘Let the waters bring forth abuncant*y 
the moving creatures that hath lile’.’—Us/s 





HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF TIBETAN STRUGGLE FOR AUTONOMY 
By TARUN BOSE 


\Intermittent reports of discontent 
simmering in the windswept plateau 
beyond the Himalayas had been trickling in 
since the Chinese Communist Government 
forced the Seventeen Point Agreement on 
Tibet on 28rd May 1951, but few expected 
to Lust it, as it actually did, in such a tra- 

Nic manner. \ Cutting out of the grooves of 
academic obscurity in which a complacent 
world was wont to keep it, the tendentious 
subject of the status of Tibet has suddenly 
become a burning problem of the day. 
Now when the whole gamut of the Chinese 
policy is under fire and the _ historical 
herizon is blurred by the myopia of pious 
indignation, it may be worthwhile to trace 
the evolution of Tibet’s historical status 

rom the beginning. 

A. / The earliest Tibetan history is lost in 
fable and folklore. When she made her 
first appearance on the Central Asian stage 
at the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 
Tibet was already a strong and centralised 
power, her boundary extending from the 
derders of modern Yunnan and Szechuan 
to Kashmir and Persia on the one hand 
and from the Tangut region on the south 

_ of Kokonor to Nepal and India’'on the 

_ other2/ Son-tsan Gam-po, her first national 

King, started a war with the T’ang Empire 
of China which went on with occasional 
oreaks for more than two hundred years. 

Ve least on two occasions the Chinese 
emperors gave T’ang princesses in marriage 
with Tibetan kings, but these did not kring 
enduring peace. Once the Chinese, as re- 

¢ corded by a Tibetan chronicle, captured 

' the Tibetan capital Lhasa while the 


° 


1. ‘Tibet and Tibetans—Shen and Liu. 


Tibetans had their revenge in 763 wacn 
they captured Chang An, capital of the 
T’ang empire. In the height of their pow2: 
under Kri-son De-tsan the Tibetans cazt:- 
ed their arms to Baltistan and Gilgit in tie’ 
west and India in the south. 


After Lang-dar-ma, however, Tibetans 
empire disintegrated into a number of petty 
principalities. In this dark age was born 
the unique religion of Tibet, Lama.st 
Buddhism, combining primitive Bon-po 
cults with the teachings of Buddha. Snze 
now gave up practically all her political 
ambitions and retired into a_ secluded 
life for the next thousand years. Hence- 
forth the national policy of Tibet was to 
propagate her religion among the peoplss 
scattercd all over Crntral Asia. As 
more and more martial peoples came with- 
in its fold the duty of protecting Tibc* 
and her religious institutions was delegatei 
to them. 


[Tre rise of Mongol powers in Centrai 
Asia gave institutional support to this 
change in Tibeff Kublai Khan, who con- 
quered China and founded the Yuan 
dynasty there, was a patron of Buddhisir: 
Marco Polo writes how deep was his con- 


‘cern for spiritual matters and he was i.s 


dcubt attracted to Lamaism by the may 
miracles performed in his presence by the 
priests of Lamaist church? Phagsr-, 
nephew of Sakya Pandita of the lar 
monastery of Sakya, went to the court “f 
Kublai Khan in 1253 and was made by t? 
Khan his spiritual guide or national men- 
tor. He was later on raised to the rank of 


2. Travels of Marco Polo—Book I, 
Chapter TT. ° 
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“Prizst King’ (Ta-pao-fa-wang or 
the Holy Law) and _ constituted ruler of 
Tibet. 


Chinese claim to suzerainty over Tibet 
dates back to the above arrangement 
whereby she became a_ theocracy under 
Mongol suzerainty. It has been said that 
‘through the religious link between China 
and Tibet, China was able to exercise a 
doirinani influence over her vassal state 
or, in terms of Buddhist  statecraft, her 
‘patronized state,’ without using force or 
establishing colonies in the country.” This 
relationship could exist when the Chinese 
emperors belonged to the Lamaist church 
as the union was based on religion and 
political connection only grew out of it. 

Personal and religious aspect of the 
reletionship came to the fore when the 
Mirg Dynasty supplanted the Yuan. The 
iiirg emperors indeed for a time tried to 
emulate their predecessors by giving titles 
aid presents to the lamas but the Yuan 
legecy could hardly be bequeathed to a non- 
believer. Tsong-ko-pa who founded the 
Ge-lu-pa or Yellow Sect about this time did 
not take kindly to the overtures of the Ming 
emperor Cheng-tsu and declined his invi- 
tation to visit the Chinese court. All rela- 
tiorship between Tibet and China practi- 
cally broke down when emperor Shili- 
tsung embraced Taoism and _ strove to 
suppress Buddhism. From this day till 
_the end of Ming Dynasty lamas ~ seldom 
went to China and Tibet remained outside 
the political influence of the Ming 
emperors. 


With China following a nationalistic 
pol:cy under her Ming emperors, Tibet 
once more gravitated towards Mongolia. 
sinze 1509 Mongolian tribesmen had been 
moving to Kokonor area? where they came 
in close contact with the Tibetans. The third 
Dakai Lama twice went to Mongolia where 
he introduced the Yellow Sect. Full effect 
of this new alliance was demonstrated 
wh2n a Mongolian army under Gushi Khan 
intervened in the conflict between the 


nt, 





3. D. Pokotilov—History of the Eastern 
Mlangols during the Ming Dynasty from 1368 
to 16384. ° ° 
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Prince of Yellow Sect and Red Sect and 


' his lay disciple. 





crushing 
all opposition proclaimed the fifth Dalai 
Lama as the undisputed spiritual leader of 
Tibet. 


Meanwhile far-reaching changes were 
taking place in China where the Ming 
Dynasty was overthrown in 1644 by the 
Manchus. At the same time a struggle for 
supremacy had been going on between 
the Manchus and the Mongols both: of 
whom gradually accepted the spiritual 
leadership of the Dalai Lama. In 1652 the 
fifth Dalai Lama paid a visit to Peking 
where he was received as a sovereign. As 
head of the Buddhist church in Central 
Asia authority of the Dalai Lama was now 
at its highest and the Manchu emperors 
sought his support in gaining the allegi- 
ance of the Mongols. 


But Mongol power was not yet broken 
and there could be no question of extend- 
ing Chinese suzerainty over Tibet so long 
as the army left by Gushi Khan at Lhasa 
remained behind the Dalai Lama. The 
opportunity came when the Dzunger 
Mongols intervened in Tibet after the 
death of the fifth Dalai Lama. This brought 
the Manchus into Tibet who defeated the 
Dzungers and assumed the role of defen- 
der of the faith. 

A concordat which was now arrived : 
at between the Dalai Lama and the Manchu 
emperor was a happy and workable’ 
compromise between Tibetan autonomy 
and Chinese suzerafnty; their personal 
relationship being like that of a priest and 
In defining the position 
of the Dalai Lama it may be said that the 
tendency to equate him with Tbet is not 
correct In the sense that his spiritual 
authority transcends the boundary of 
Tibet. He is head of the Lamaist church 
which among its followers includes diverse 
peoples living in India, Mongolia, Russia, 
Manchuria and other parts of China. 
Political Tibet which is the temporal 
demain of the Dalai Lama is even smaller 
than geographic or ethnographic Tibet. It 
extended north to the Dang La range, / 
separating it from Kokonor, and east to 
Bam La. ‘The Kokonor territory, thinly 
populated by Mongolian and Tibetan 
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nomads and comprising the whole of the 
upper basins of the Yangtze and Yellow 
rivers and part of the Mekong headwater 
country, was under the nominal control of 
the Sining Amban. The country west of 
a line drawn through Bam Ia and 
comprising such frontier areas as 
‘Markham, Chamdo and Riwoche remained 
within Tibet. But a host of semi-indepen- 
dent Tibetan states like De-ge, Chala, 
Batang, Litang, etc., continued to exist on 
the Chinese of the border’. Apart from 
receiving tribute no attempt was made by 
the Chinese for about two hundred years 
to bring about a closer integration of 
these with the rest of China. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the Manchu emperors, 


true to their role as _ lay-protectors, 
rendered valuable help to the head of 
‘their church against foreign invaders 


like the Gurkhas in 1792 and the Dogra 
army of Zorawar Singh in 1841. 

The balance of power in High Asia, 
was disturbed by British penetration 
culminating in Sir Francis ‘Younghusband’s 
Expedition of 1904 which forced Lhasa 
Convention on the Tibetans and marked 
the beginning of attack on Tibetan 
autonomy. The British thrust was primarily 
directed against Russia to forestall her 
move against this vital strategic area, 
control of which by any other great power 
would have imperilled Indian Empire. 
But to the Chinese it was just an attempt 
of the British-India Government -to open 
up Tibet for commercial exploitation. This 
attempt “to impose the drinking of Indian 
tea on a people which prefer Chinese tea” 
(Earl of Rosebery) cut across Chinese 
interest of keeping Tibetan commerce, 
particularly the valuable trade in tea, in 
their own hands. The alarmed Chinese 
Government now began a_ systematic 
attempt to bring Lhasa under its. political 
control and to incorporate the bordering 
areas within China. 

Eastern Tibet which has always been 
a land with promise first bore the brunt 
of the changed Chinese attitude. Chao 


4. Erie Tit¢chman—Travels of a 
sular Officer in Eastern Tibct., 
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Erh-feng, a ruthless soldier, appeared on 
the scene and began an active anti-lama 
policy. He destroyed semi-independent 
Tibetan states, established colonies olf 
Chinese settlers and introduced the Chinese 
system of provincial administration. Finally 
a Chinese army forced its way into Lhass 
(1910). The Dalai Lama fled and took 
refuge in India, leaving the Chinese io- 
the first time complete masters of Tibet. 

This change of Chinese policy, backca 
by a strong army, was so sudden that for 
a time it looked as if Tibet would lose 
her autonomy for good. Her militarv 
strength was negligible and the inter- 
national situation unfavourable. Wherecs 
by the Peking Convention (1906) and the 
Agreement between Gt. Britain and 
Russia (1907) both the British and the 
Russign Governments undertook not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Tibet, 
nothirg was done to ensure similar for- 
bearance on the part of China. During his 
exile the Dalai Lama received no help 
from the British Government beyond a 
formal desire “to see the internal autono- 
my of Tibet under Chinese suzerainty.” 

Sco when he returned to Lhasa (1912) 
after the Chinese Revolution he was 
resolved upon making Tibet autonomous 
both in name and in fact. With the 
deposition of the Manchu emperor who was 
regarced as reincarnation of Buddha ot 
Wisdom the bond between Tibet and China 
was weakened® and with the sinister 
policy initiated by Chao Erh-feng looming 
in the background no Tibetan could ever 
trust the grasping Chinese. 


This assumption of autonomy was 
accompanied by a national upsurge which 
helped Tibet to hold her own against 
China Her ancient martial spirit was 
dormant but not dead. When the much- 
needed army reforms were put throush. 
her army proved its worth by defeating 
the Chinese and recovering much of the 
land lost to Chao Erh-feng. Rise of tic 
‘YYoung-Tibet Party about this time helped 
the process. Led by a group of militery 


5. Sir Charles Bell—Tibet: Past and 
Present. 
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leaders they stood for the substitution of 
the theocratic regime by some form of 
civ. government, for carrying out of 
national reform and for economic develop- 
meat on western lines. 

For more than three decades Tibet 
enjzyed her autonomy without any inter- 
ference from China. So in 1949 when the 
disquieting turn in Chinese civil war 
thrzatened to spread the conflagration to 
Tibet, she decided to demonstrate her 
nevtcrality by ousting the. officials of the 
Kuzmintang Government from  Lhasa.® 
But Red China interpreted it as an affront 
anc. prepared to ‘liberate’ Tibet from the 
‘iImzerialists.” In October °50 the Chinese 
army crossed the border at several points 
anc Tibet, too weak to resist them, was 
fcrzed to sign the Seventeen Point Agree- 
me=t. es 

While retaining control of the military 
anc foreign affairs, China agreed to leave 
T.cket in the enjoyment of her internal 
autonomy, with no change in Dalai Lama’s 
political system or in his status, functien 
anc power. Its religion, monastic institu- 
tioms and customs were to be respected. 
Hezes of a smooth working of the new 
regime were, however, soon shattered. 
Apparently there was little interference 
with the status of the Dalai Lama, but all 
power soon passed out of his hands. 
Despite outward forms all Tibetan Depacrt- 
me:ts were in fact subordinated tn the 
var_.ous military and administrative corn- 
mitcees set up by the Chinese. 

In March ’55 when the Dalai Lama 
was on a visit to China, the Chinese 
Government announced its decisoin to set 
uo 4a Preparatory Committee with the 
Da‘ai Lama as Chairman to prepare the 
way for Tibetan autonomy. This body 
which met for the first time in Lhasa on 
Apzil 22, 1956 was never given real power 
anc it soon became apparent that even 
the so-called autonomy permissible under 
the Communist system could only be 
grented to Tibet after necessary indoctri- 
nation. Large numbers of Communist Party 
off.ztials amd teachers were brought for 





§. Weinrich Harrer—Seven Yiars in Tibet. 
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preparing the Tibetans for the Communist 
way of life. Numerous young men and 
women were also sent to China for 
Chinese alse 
interfering with relhgion by forcing 
through ‘reforms’ and when these failed 
by deporting the monks or burning the 
monasteries. 

Meanwhile eastern Tibet was threaned 
in a far more serious way. The line oi 
Chinese advance in 1950 lay through this 
area and at that time it had to put up with 
much of high-handed action by the Chinese 
soldiery. Now began a systematic attemp* 
by the Communists to plant Chinese 
colonies in Kham, Golok, Amdo and other 
areas of Tibet. This led to their, as pointed 
out by a correspondent in New Statesman 
on 20th December, 1958, mass migration 
and exodus. As a result began a wide- 
spread revolt by the Khampas, a parti- 
cularly warlike and mrp people of 
eastern Tibet. 

The -Chinese for a ie understood 
the gravity of the situation and decided 
to go slow. Mao Tse-tung said, on 27th 
February, 1957 in his famous “doctrine of 
hundred flowers,” “Because conditions are 
democratic reforms have not 
been carried out in Tibet. It has now Eren 
decided not ta proceed with democratic 
reform during the Second Five-Year Plan, 
and whether it will be done in the Third 
Five-Year Plan we can decide in the light 
of the situation obtaining at that time.’ 

But it was too late to scotch -the 


- discontent. There was increasing demand 


for a much broader-based autonomy and 
the Khampa rising which was continuing 
since 1956 brought the matters to a head. 

Last year there was a mass concen- 
tration of Khampas in Lhasa; then quite 
suddenly and without any apparent reason 
they moved south towards the Tsang-po 
(Brahmaputra}.’ During the winter, when 
the Chinese were immobilized, they 
greatly increased their strength. Chinese 
troops were ambushed and their arms 
looted away.8 With the coming of spring 
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pattern of the revolt began to take shape. 
The Khampas were in control of the 
Brahmaputra basin below Lhasa and of 
ali territory between the river and 
Bhutan-India frontier. Possibilities of 
‘liberating’ the Dalai Lama and moving 
him to Khampa-held territory were freely 
discussed.° 

The dilemma of the Dalai Lama increastd 
as such a move was sure to lead to full- 
scale Chinese operations which possibly 
would mean an end of Tibet’s autonomy. 
Meanwhile the Chinese had been putting 
pressure on the Dalai Lama to use his 
power to suppress the Khampa revolt. 
Against this background was received the 
Chinese invitation of March 10th which 
roused all the suspicion of the Tibetans 
and set in motion the train of events 
leading to the Dalai Lama’s sensational 
escape from Lhasa and seeking asylum in 
India. 


9. Statesman, 2-3-'59. 
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With this Tibet’s struggle for avtono- 
my enters on a crucial stage. Dalai Lama, 
apart from his religious authority, has 
always represented national resistance 1o 
Chinese rule. As an ex-Premier of Tibet 
puts it, “The real government is with His 
Holiness.” Whether he will be able tc 
survive his exile with Tibetan autonom\ 
intact, depends on the success of the 
opposition in Tibet itself. In spite of thei: 
vast superiority in military strength, tix 
Chinese do not yet feel strong enoudg] 
politically to denounce the Dalai Lama 


They are still talking about Tibet’: 
autonomy and even according ‘otic 
Chinese theory the Dalai Lama is its 


head. They are surely waiting to see how 
far the Panchen Lama succeeds in induc- 
ing the Tibetans to accept the Chineso 
rule. Whatever may be the _ result, 
immediate prospect before Tibet is a long 
struggle to preserve her national identity. 
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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY IN FREE INDIA 


By Pror. KAMAL KRISHNA GHOSH, 


(THE present article is a sort of reaction to Shri 


Jawahar Lal Nehru’s Press Conference in 
Calcutta on Sunday the 27th July, 1958, as 
reported by the staff reporter of the Amrita 


Bazar Patrika in its issue of the 28th July, 
1958, under the caption “After Nehru What?” 
The attention of our readers is invited to the 
full report in original of this very interesting 
Press Conference of Shri Nehru, wherein he 
made two very important observations: First, 
at the outset he pointed out that such a ques- 
tion might have been put in Hitler’s Germany. 
With “democracy in operation” it did not 
matter much if the successor was not just like 
his predecessor. Citing the example of America, 
he continued: “In U.S.A., they found some 
President, of a very superior calibre being 
succeeded by one of not similar type. Was not 
the U.S.A. carrying on?” In democratic India 
such @ question was, therefore, perforce futile. 
Secondly, towards the conclusion Shri Nehru 
considered “propagation ef the right kind of 
primary and secondary educatfon to be of 
greatest importance to our democracv.” He 


M,.A., W.B.E.S. (Retd)., Hx-Principal 

further opined that “what was important 
in India was the question of giving training to 
a wide strata of people from the highest to the 
lowest,” so that here in Indig “in the process of 
the working of democracy” somebody 


would come in to fill the place. ] 

“The bulwarks of a country are its men.” 

“Upon the education of the people of the 
country the fate of the country depends.” 

“From colleges and universities of thie 
country flow the ideas and the people that 
influence the direction of science, industry, 
politics, national defense, the arts and 
humanities, indeed, every sphere of our national 
life . . . . to the extent these well-springs of 
knowledge and learning are neglected and 
deprived of the resources necessary to devclop 
fully their potential to that extent the nation 
fails to atta its own. highest level of srogres-.”’ 
—The Ford Foundation Annual Report, 1947, 
p-. 8 (slightly altered). 

“Through education society can realize its 
fullest potential for material abundance,  in- 
tellectuay enlight4nment and morai gr owt! 
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Through education man learns the secrets of 
oature so that it will serve him, he learns 
sJ0ut the past so that he may be wisely guided 
2 the present and the future, and he learns the 
poral values that he can apply in his relation- 
acips with his fellowmen.’—lbid., p. 9. 

“The nation’s greatest résource—its human 
mézources.” [bid., p. 14. ’ 

“The moey given to education by the 
“ation is not a gift but an investment. It 


resurns high interest to the WNation.”— 
-yirs, Annie Besant, the K4@mala Léctures 


925). 

“The world of to-morrow will be born 
f-om the schools of to-day.”—-M. L. Jacks: 
7*e Headmaster Speaks, (Kegan Paul). 

1. Vital link between “Education” .and 
“Léemocracy”. Importance of the ballot-box m 
a democratic set-up, with ris universal fran- 
asuse, “Selection and training” of a successor 
c- a seriés of successors—g, negation of Demo- 
cv cy, 

The role of Education in the evolution and 
- Sisienance of Democracy is not usually well 
Lacerstood in our country as yet in the early 
formative stage of Democracy. We hava not 
yr: been thoroughly “educated” into seeing the 
vizzl link between “Education and Demo- 
ezzcy.” It was therefore quite in the fitness of 
tci-gs that Shri Nehru the other day stressed 
me importance of this subject at a Press Con- 
fe-ance in Calcutta, while himself passing the 
question of his own successor and himself 
su=plying the answers in the manner of a true 
apcstle of Democracy and of a constructive 
stiz2sman. We have already stated in the 
pr2amble the substance of his reply, below we 
give our own amplification of his observations: 
If “Democracy” is government by the 
“Demos” or “common people,” naturally then 
in a democratic set-up we must expect our 
successors to come from “the people.” “Selec- 
ticn” and “training” of our successors by poli- 
tic. parties or leaders will be just a negation 
of Semocracy, a stultification of Democracy. 
Fo: that will be nothing short of taking away 
from the people what is the business of the 
pecp.e, what is the “right” of the people. Such 
thinzs are jfossible, or as Shri Nehru said, are 
“of great importance” in a monarchical, 
au—oritarian or dictatorial country only; for 
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there, we know, the voice of a particular group 
or of a particular leader monopolising all the 
power, is predominant over the voice of the 
people. In a democratic set-up, with universal 
adult franchise the bed-rocks of Parliamentary 
democracy, on the other hand, where the 
ballot-box is the sole and ultimate arbiter, the 


voice of the people speaking through the ballot- ¢ 
Where © 


box is the final determining factor. 
“democracy is thus in operation,” the peor 
have the final say in every matter. Every mea- 
sure has a “popular sanction” behind it, so 
that unlimited scope is offered to every indivi- 
dual and the rise of any superman, much less 
of his successor, is automatically ruled out; for 
Democracy is bound by g Constitution framed 
by the representatives of the people thmselves, 
and everyone in the State from the highest to 


the lowest is but a creature of the Constitution A 


(even where that Constitution is unwritten and 
moulded by traditions and conventions). The 
power of everyone in a democratic state is 
strictly confined within the limits of the said 
Constitution and nobody can claim any extra- 
constitutional power and authority on the 
strength of his position. So a democratic 
successor, a man of the people comes from the 
people themselves out of the natural process 
of the working of Democracy (but more of this 
anon) and not under the fiat of any person or 
party; for there is no such word as “fiat? in 
the dictionary of Democracy. 

2. Hence the necessity and urgency of 
educating and training the common people. 

For the success of Democracy, therefore, 
it 1s incumbent, to repeat the word of 
Shri Nehru, to give opportunities to a larger 


and larger group of people, to a wide strata of 


people from the highest to the lowest for their 
receiving the highest training. But all training 
will be simply thrown away, if the trainees are 
not educated enough. So Shri Nehru con- 
sidered “a wide propagation of the right kind 
of Primary and Secondary Education to be of 
greatest importance to Democracy.” In the 
following pages we are going to show how 
Education is the very life-breath of Demo- 
cracy, how without Hducation Democracy 
languishes and dies and lastly, how an educated 
electorate is the very backbone of Democracy. 

3. No feaction in the country to Shri 
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Nehru’s préss conference, thus 
public apathy towards Education, 

How little we realise the importance of the 
role of Education in relation to Democracy 
may be gathered from the fact that this Press 
Conference of Shri Nehru, so important in the 
real interest of the country, has so far hardly 
yevoked any comment at all; in fact, the re- 
getion of the public has been almost nil, and 
Shri Nehru’s appreciation of the importance of 
Education has hardly been seconded by the 
public. The public, it is clear, are apathetic 
towards the subject of Education. But it is now 
high time that the public should be “educated” 
info seeing the vital link between Education 
and Democracy, so that the prevailing apathy 
towards this subject will thaw and melt away. 
With the disappearance of this apathy the 

a est will follow. 

4. Top prionty to be given to Education 
wm all our plannings. Education to precede all 
projects to mould the human element first. 

It is clear now from what has already been 
said that Education must be given top priority 
in all our Plannings, that Education must 
precede all types of projects. Before the spec- 
tacular array of growing ambitious projects 
we are apt to forget the human factor that 
mainly goes to the working and implementa- 
tion of all our projects, in our fetish for the 

, machine we have lost sight of the man behind 
the machine, just as we have lost sight of the 
man behind the plough. We have forgotten 
that this human element has got to be tackled, 
moulded and developed first, if our ‘ational 
programmes are to be at all made successful. 
Full industrial development amounting to  al- 
most, revolution, which is our target, will be 
impossible without universal education. The 
difference in existing per capita output between 
our country and industrially advanced coun- 
tries will be a sufficient point in this direction. 
Again, agricultural development, which we need 

so badly to meet our distressing, and at the 

L same time baffling, food problem, will be quite 
easy to achieve if we have, in this age of scienti- 

fic agriculture, educated agriculturists driving 
the tractor. And our National Plans and Com- 
munity Projects will rouse popular enthusiasm 
and thus they will automatically gather strength 
if stress is laid on universal edécation first. 
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Thus with universal education there wiil be fei> 
a tremendous fillip in every department. Ov-* 
four decades ago the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore during his tour of Japan was taken 
aback to find his hotel maid reading a Japanese 
translation of his philosophical lectures in his 
Sadhana, This was his strange experience a3 
he narrated to the students of the Calcutta 
Presidency College (Presidency College Maya- 
ziné, Nov. 1917). A nation whose hotel maids 
were so highly educated over four decades ago 
has naturally risen up again, rejuvenated, phce. 
nix-like, out of her own ashes, so soon after 
her recent harrowing, shattering experiences. 

5. A well-cultivated intellect, the  frurt 
of education, to operate well in all field. Hence 
no dearth of able men to be felt. Relays of 
able men kept in readinéss by the democratic 
system. 

As education leads to the cultivation of 
intellect, it equips one for intelligent action. 
“An intellect properly disciplined, an intellect 
properly habituated, is an intellect able to 
operate in all fields.” Herein comes the neces- 
sity of universal education in a democratic 
set-up. Whenever and wherever a gap occurs, 
the “natural process of the Working of Demo- 
cracy” is sure to supply a successor out of the 
educated common people to fill up the gap. 
Democracy therefore must so order its system 
and create its own environment through uni- 
versal education and training that relays of fit 
persons in every department must always he 
in readiness to take over, otherwise Democracy 
fails. Whenever there is a shortage of per- 
sonnel and also of leaders in any department, 
it is a signal of warning that there must 5c 
some lacunae in the educational system of the 
democratic set-up, deserving our immediate 
attention, we are to assume that the “human 
resources” which, as we have already noted 
constitute “the greatest resource of a nation” 
have not been sufficiently exploited and devc- 
loped through education by Democracy, and to 
the extent the human resources remain thus u1- 
exploited and undeveloped, to that exter 
Democracy suffers. Therefore Democracy 
must a:ways be on the alert about her educs- 
tional system and must never suffer’ any short- 
age of trained personnel in any section. It was 
democracy, for example, that made possible 
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Litvoln’s passage from Log Cabin to White 
House, and that also inspired  Lin- 
col= with no special literary equipment to 
del:ver that immortal] literary master-piece of 
a speech that has been ever since a, beacon 
light to strugglimg humanity. Democracy 
a’or.e has wrought this miracle. 


G. Power and responsibility 
on the people by the ballot-box. Our “mas- 
ters” therefore to be educated. Example of 
Graat Britam cited, Educated electorate leads 
to the rise of strong opposition parties and 
tins also to a@ balance of parties; the essence 
of l@mocracy. 


conferred 


Another consideration invests the question 
of iniversal education with awful importance 
in India, where a great experiment in demo- 
creey is now in progress. India has today 
become a huge laboratory of democracy, for, 
in India, which has chosen the parliamentary 
form of democracy based on party system, 
lasiead of one party rule, the ballot-box has 
beea placed at the disposal of every Indian 
ad-lt. The interest of India as also of demo- 
cr.zy demands that this experiment in demo- 
cr: "y be successful. We are to see that the 
porer conferred by the ballot-box is not mis- 
use 1 or abused, that the responsibility con- 
feried by universal adult suffrage be fully dis- 
charged. For, we must know that, mere 
extension of franchise by itself is no panacea 
fo: political ills, extension of franchise in order 
t3 2e fruitful must be followed by a programme 
of education, otherwise extension of franchise 
kczomes meaningless. In this connexion the 
example of Great Britain, the traditional 
home of the Mother of Parliaments, will be 
ap-ropriate. In Great Britain, at the time 
(Jzne 7, 1832) when the famous Reforms Bill 
besame an Act, “general education was at a 
low cbb” (R. Gardiner); but with this Act 
pluzed on the statute book State education of 
its people began. The next stage came, when 
wich tthe further extension of franchise, viz., the 
werking class vote, Gladstone came to power 
(1268). He was determined to push on with 
social refdtms first and he considered educa- 
tican to be the first of the social problems to 
be tackled. So, it was felt that “now we must 
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educate our masters,” for, in Great Britain, 
“up to 1870 children were not obliged to go to , 
school and, indeed, there were not schools for 
them all to attend” (Warner and Marten). It 
was with the passing in 1870 of the “Elemen- 
tary Education Act,” sponsored by W. E. 
Foster, a quaker, “who was given charge of 
Gladstone’s measure for educational reform’ . 
that “the schoolmaster was abroad with his: 
primer.” Ten years later (1880), by which 
date a sufficient number of new schools were 
built, it was made compulsory for all children 
to attend schools up to the age of thirteen. 
Parents had to pay fees, and not till 1891 Lord 
Salisbury’s second ministry completed the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 by making 
education free in all elementary schools. Thus 
was completed the process of building up in Great 
Britain an educated, enlightened, thorough], 
sober and disciplined electorate, which is an 
asset to democracy. For, education alone can 
produce thinking citizens, who unswayed by 
political palssions, can rightly exercise their 
franchise. Over and above, an educated, en- 
lightened electorate exercises a healthy, brac- 
ing influence on administration in several 
ways: first, extension of franchise part passu 
with the spread of education shifts the centre 
of gravity from some particular class or classes 
to the whole nation, for then political aware- 
ness, political consciousness dawns on the, 
whole nation, so that it becomes impossible tors 
some particular class or classes all the political 
wisdom and therefore decide what the whole © 
nation should do; and secondly, it helps the | 
erowth and development of strong opposition 
parties, without which the proper democratic 
functioning of parliamentary government is 
impossible. An educated, enlightened  elec- 
torate thus forms the very backbone of demo- 
cracy, for in the absence of strong and respon- 
sible opposition parties or party (as education 
expands and political consciousness develops) _ 


.to fall back upon as alternative to the ruling * 


party when it fails the people, ged 
slowly, but nonetheless surely, though im-€ 
perceptibly drifts into oligarchy and dictator- 
shif. Thus the existence of a healthy, respon- 
sible and dependable opposition is essential and 
indispensable for the functioning of the parlia-* 
mentary fosm of democracy. The role of this 
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opposition, it must ‘always be borne in mind, is 
not to offer opposition for the sake of opposi- 
tion only and prevent the smooth running of 
administration. The opposition in democracy 
cannot: prove itself healthy and effective by 
mere obstruction tactics, nor should the party 
in power reject summarily whatever suggestion 
the opposition puts forth; for, in democracy, it 
never must be forgotten by all the parties, the 
government of the country is not the perma- 
nent monopoly of any particular party; the 
ruling party may be matched with a strong 
and responsible opposition, which may even- 
tually with greater trust of the people and thus 
be the party in power tomorrow by winning 
the bloodless battle of the ballot-box, and 
there the reins of the government will pass 
into their hands, leading ‘to the formation of 
the government of the people’s own choice. So, 
in democracy, the opposition must equip itself 
in such a way as to be looked upon’as an 
alternative to the present ruling party and 
thus in democracy every party has got to re- 
main alert about the people’s interests first and 
that, though apparently paradoxical, in its 
own interest, which comes next. Thus eternal 
vigilance becomes the price not only of liberty 
but also of democracy. Thus also the opposi- 
tion forces the party in power to keep itself 
within proper limits and pay respectful atten- 
tion to it (the opposition), and finally, thus 
also secured out of the very healthy competi- 
tion (not strife and wrangling) of parties, the 
“balance of parties,” which is of the essence of 
democracy and the ideal pattern of the parlia- 
mentary form of government. In an educated 
and enlightened electorate party rivalry 1s 
thus kept within proper bounds and is never 
allowed to run against the larger interest of 
the country. So, a healthy competition 
amongst parties becomes the very life-breath of 
democracy, for every party becomes mindful of 
the voice of the people, which is alsa the voice 
of God. A party can turn a deaf ear to the 
voice of the people only at its own peril. In 
true democracy, with an educated and _ en- 
lightened electorate, it is the voice of the 
people that prevails, for it is in the * people 
that true power rests, and no government can 
disregard the collective consciousness of the 
people, so that every government has to carry 
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out the bidding of the people. It is education 
alone that can confer so much strength to the 
people, and it is the educated, enlighten 
electorate alone that can suitably respond to 
all these varied calls of democracy and ds- 
charge its complex duties and responsibilitics. 
Hence, an emphasis throughout on the need of 
education for the proper functioning of demo- 
cracy. 

7. Our target to be not sumply unive «al 
primary education but universal adult ¢4u- 
cation. 


Our target should therefore be ot 
simply universal primary education to a «r- 


tain parti¢ular age-group (5/6-11), but also 
universal, adult education, in other words, 
education of the huge, unlettered or senu- 


lettered mass of people beyond this age-group, 
who shall have to be equipped to become fit 
citizens, so that they too can exercise their in- 
dependent judgment rightly and be fit for {hie 
complex duties and responsibilities which have 
devolved upon them with the independence of 
the country and be well suited to meet the 
heavy demands of modern political life. The 
whole nation must, therefore, go to school, 
wiping off the distinction between the educated 
and the uneducated classes, between the so- 
called intelligentsia and the masses, thus 
neutralizing the present imbalance betwecn 
these classes so detrimental to the growth and 
development of democracy and thus paving 
the path for the “emotional integration” of the 
entire nation. With universal education demo- 
cracy will necessarily be in full stride. 

8. Imparting education pieceméal--a 
short-sighted policy. The neutralizing effects 
of an unlettered or semt-lettered nuvjority. .\ 
subtle danger confronting democracy. 

Now let us stop to sound a note of warp- 
ing about two serious dangers confronting 
democracy if it fails to impart universal ccu- 
cation. The first is rather subtle and so oftcn, 
disregarded. It is the neutralizing effect of the 
huge unlettered or semi-lettered majoiity 
swamping the lettered minority by sheer tor-e 
of number, So this majority is a real mene 
to democracy. The gravitational pull of tins 
vast majority will be difficult tq resist, it wll 
nullify the effects of education imparted to a 
minority. Not only so, the standard in evey 
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sphere, in society as well as in body politic, 
wil be seriously brought down, and: every 
atteapt to raise the standard will be stub- 
borr.y resisted by this majority. And _ the 
sancard of living also will suffer a setback 
instead of advancing and improving, in the 
abscnce of universal education. We will, 
therefore, assert with al] the emphasis at our 
command that the entire nation must not only 
go to school but also together and at once.: It 
shall be a short-sighted policy indeed to im- 
part education piecemeal and to defer univer- 
sa. education on grounds of finance, for the 
cost of universal education is the price that 
we must pay for democracy. 

3. Education to save democracy from 
“mGaocracy”’, 

There is still another danger from which 
eaucation saves democracy. It is a grave 
denrcer that threalens to lead democracy to 
the path of “mobocracy”. Education pre- 
supposes an intensive training and drilling, a 
st-ic, discipline, the absence of which turns 
dem cracy into “mobocracy”. We must never 
forget that as in democracy, there is no inhibi- 
tion to the expansion of individuality, there is 
every chance of this individuality running wild 
and amuck. But democracy is not licence. If 
cem cracy is to be saved from this excess, “in- 
dulzence of individuality” must be guarded 
against, and individuality must be kept within 
proper limits. And nothing but education can 
suptly the inner discipline, the sobering in- 
flue.ce that holds in bay our bounding in- 
dividuality, restraining it from falling into 
“mosocracy,” which ultimately paves the path 
for dictatorship or totalitarianism and all types 
of subversive ideologies. Education with its 
far-reaching effects thus serves as g, ballast to 
democracy. We, therefore, repeat here the 
warning sounded by John Milton, who said 
long ago that the rise and fall of nations and. 
ccmmnonwealths turn upon the axle of disci- 
plir>. 

10. 
in fnancing universal education, 
private Trust funds. 

It is now time to lay stress on one im- 
portant pointe which we have left untouched so 
cng. It is the part which in a democratic 
set-up the private sector can play in helping 


Part to be played by private parties 
Creation of 
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the State tide over the staggering financial 
difficulties in implementing the scheme of 
universal education, and particularly in a 
country like India whose income is not up to 
this colossal task. In a free democratic coun- 
try, the people must not always look up to the 
State for finance, the private sector must co- 
operate with the State and take a share of the 


huge financial burden that universal education ~ 


entails, just as it has in the case of Community 
Development programme. Private benefactions 
must play their part in this country also, on 
as large a scale as in democratic America, for 
that will show a spirit of self-reliance quite 
befitting a free, democratic country. Business 
corporations must now unstring their purses, 
for it will not be pure charity on their part to 
do so, in a seMse it will be sound business 
policy also, an investment in their own in- 
terest. It is in our own interest also that we 
must be prepared for financial sacrifice on our 
part towards the implementation of schemes of 
universal education. If the entire nation has 
to go to school at all, the entire nation has to 
bear the burden, not simply formally through 
legislatures, but also informally in its private 
capacity; for, after all, education is the respon- 
sibility of the entire nation. Let “Educational 
Development Funds” be opened institution- 
wise, S:ate-wise and Union-wise, and let even 
“Educational Development Fund Acts” be 
passed to facilitate, expedite and _legalise 
contributions to these funds from the private 
sector, including individuals and corporations, 
so that everyone can be associated with the 
great, enterprise of spreading education. Every- 
one will then contribute to common pools. 
Contributions, however humble, from single 
individuals, will go to augment these funds 
substantially. There will be then more money 
to be made out of the pennies of the million 
than out of the dollars of the upper ten 
thousand. In this way let Trust Funds be 
created (either on the sponsorship of the State 
or purely privately) on the models and on the 
scale of the Ford and Rockefeller Trust Funds 
with exactly similar functions, to supplement 
the Gevernment budget, lest democracy in 
India founders on the rock of finance. 

11. Money to be found for universal 
education to maintain in India “government of 
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the people, by the people and for the people.” 
Let us now conclude by repeating what 
has been practically our main thesis, viz., that 
we must not be chary of investing on universal 
education, for money, more money for educa- 


tion “must be found.” Let financial and 
administrative heads and  experts—we 
have thrown out only in amateurish fashion 


some suggestions above—join together and 
devise ways and means (which should also in- 
clude an impartial and thorough probe, State- 
Wise and Union-wise, into administrative ex- 
penditure) for provision of the “sinews of 
war,” however huge war against illiteracy, war 
against ignorance. We have deliberately used 
the expression “sinews of war” just to stress 
the necessity of tackling the problem of educa- 
, ion on a war-footing. It is really an emer- 
~gency situation that is facing us when we have 
an infinitesimally small percentage of literacy 
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even on the eleventh year of our independence. 
So a sense of emergency, of urgency, must in- 
vest all our approach towards this problem. 
Everything else can wait, but in the present 
exigencies education can no longer wait, cdu- 
cation can brook no further delay. It is ther2- 
fore high time now not only for a revision 92! 
prioritizs in our Plans, but also for defermert, 
if not total suspension of some schemes, <9 
make room for universal education. Firs: 
things first, and the first and most peremp:ory 
demand on budget, local or Central, in « 
democratic country must be education. Tlic 
charge on education at any stage must never 
be nibbled down. Let us no longer delay <o 
implement not simply primary, but also soun], 
general, universal education, so that goveri- 
ment oz the people, by the people and for the 
people shall take a firm root and flourish in 
India. 
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POTATO CAN SAVE US FROM F OOD SHORTAGE 
By J. N. BOSE, FR.c3. 


The Foodgrains Enquiry Committee (which 
reported in November last) estimated our 
present deficit food production at between 
two and three million tons. Supposing our 
production remains constant at the present 
-level, and assuming an increase in con- 
sumption of one million tons each year, we 
shall at the present level of nutrition, need 
to import some twelve million tons of 
foodgrains ten years hence. Neither can 
we get such large exportable foodgrains 
from any country nor we can find the 
foreign exchange to pay for such huge 
quantities. At present we are importing 
focdgrains from the U.S.A. but this 
advantage cannot last long. Our demands 
are increasing and we _ cannot expect 
Americans to go on producing increasing 
surpluses to keep us fed. We must step up 
_our production. 

Though India has a geographical area 
of 896 million acres and an estimated. cul- 
turable area of 467 million acres, at pre- 
sent only 316 million acres are actually 
cultivated, of this only 18 per cent is irriga- 
ted. In India the population has doubled in 


the last half century. It has been estimat- 
ed that by 1975 the population may rise to 
492 millions. Adequacy of grain even at the 
present low level of nutrition must be 
attained. Our crop yields are among the 
lowest in the world, so there is scope for 
increasing the yields. The experience of 
Western countries has shown that with the 
aid of modern science and technology, our 
fields can be made to produce, two, three 
or four times the yield they are producing 
today. World experience shows that fer- 
tilizers, effectively and correctly used, are 
the largest single factor increasing crop 
yields. A point will eventually be reach- 
ed when further increases of production 
cannot be obtained at economic cost, bu: 
for that we need not tax our brains for the 
present, as wecan hardly do anything 
about it now. 

“In the First Five-Year Plan import 
ance was given to the development of 
Irrigation and Power, mainly,to attain 
self-sufficiency in food and to provide a 
foundation for industrial advancement. 
All the project taken up during the First 
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Plar form the part of a long range pro- 
gramme. In the next 15 or 20 years the 
irrigated area of 51.5 million acres in 1950- 
ol is expected to be doubled, stepping up 
procuction by all possible means, i.e., soil 
fe-tility, quality of seeds, supply of manure, 
better technique of agriculture and double 
crocping is aimed at. At present in India 
tke per capita cultivated and irrigated 
ares is of the order of 0.84 and 0.14 acre 
respectively. From 1950-51 to 1954-55 the 
per capita area irrigated was unchanged, 
trough additional land was brought under 
irrigation. This was because of the cor- 
resvonding increaSe in population.” 

In his presidental address of the. 23rd 
Annual General meeting of the National 
Institute of Sciences, held at Madras on 
Jardary 5, 1958, Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis 
ssid: “The problem of feeding fresh addi- 
tions to the population at the rate of 5 
mivions per year could be tackled in four 
different ways:—(i) By importing 700,000 
ters of foodgrains every year (at the rate 
o: one ton’for seven persons) costing 
Fs. 450 crores of foreign exchange over a 
pariod of five years. (ii) By importing, 
tvc years in advance of crop seasons, 3500 
tons of ammonium = sulphate costing 
Fs. 135 crores of foreign exchange in a 
fve-year period. (iii) By starting every 
yeer (4 or 5 years in advance of the crop 
season) one new fertilizer factory of 
250,000 tons capacity at a cost of Rs. 100 
crores in a five-year period with a foreign 
exthange component of Rs. 60 crores only. 


(iv) By building a heavy machine industry - 


et an apportioned cost of Rs. 12 or 1d 
crores including Rs. 8 or 10 crores of 
raign exchange, once for all which would 
trcduce Rs. 8 or 10 crores worth of machi- 
rery required to instal a new fertilizer 
factory (like Sindri) every year.” 

Of the alternative outlined by Prof. 
ifzhalanobis the (iv) is obviously the _ best, 
Fut it may be five years before such a 
factory goes into production, and some 
{ve years more for the fertilizer plant 
mede by the factery to go into production. 
“hus it may be ten years hence before 
-ertilizer manufactured by home-made 
lent goes into soil. What to do in the 
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interval? If cereals cannot meet the 
demand we should try tubers, and potato 
ean surely solve our food problem. 

The original home of potato is not lost 
in the mists of antiquity. From Peru- 
Bolivia the potato was able to spread 
throughout the world even within the 
Arctic Zone. 
the.Andean mountains that men of Amazo- 
nian basin could move eastwards and west- 
wards and establish a foot-hold on these in- 
hospitable heights, which afterwards flower- 
ed into a remarkable civilization. After the 
discovery of the new world, the great Potosi 
mines, which brought large fortunes to the 
Spaniards, were worked with slave labour 
maintained almost entirely on dried potato. 
The original potato of Peru was long, » 
deep-eyed, and of poor flavour. In the hands 


of the breeders, the shape, colour and sae 


lity have been much improved; the present 
tubers express the results of more than 
three centuries work, though most of the 
improvements were made after 1845, when 
potato disease focussed attention on, the 
crop owing to the appearance of potato 
“plight” in Europe. 

The popular belief is that potato was 
brought from Virginia to England by the 
Raleigh expedition in 1585. On investiga- 
tion it appears that true potato did not 
reach Virginia until over a hundred years 
after this date. Nor could Raleigh have 
obtained the potato from Peru, for his 
ship never visited that country. Claims 
are made for Drake in this connection. 
Certainly his ships passed through the 
straits of Magellan in 1578 and turned 
northwards, looting the coast towns of 
Chile and Peru, after which he returned 
to England across the Pacific ahd Indian 
Oceans, thereby completing his second 
renowned trip round the world. There is, 
however, no record that potato 
brought on his ship the “Pelican,” and in- 
deed it was not until 1586 that he is alleg- 
ed to have intrduced the potato. The 
Germans are exponents of the Drake story, 
for there stands in Offenburg, Baden, a 
monument inscribed: “Sir Francis Drake, 
introducer of the potato into Europe in 


the year of our Lord 1580.” It is possible, 
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however, that it was the Spaniards who 
gave potato to Europe. 

Potato played an important part in the 
economic development of England follow- 
ing the industrial revolution. A cheap 
diet—potato alone could maintain life at 
low price and thus proved a boon to the 
employer and employee. It reduced the 
cost of production and thus helped the 
rapid growth of national wealth. Seaweed 
is much used by the potato-growers of 
scotland, Ireland and Cornwall, inland 
growers, unable to obtain this, have to 
use artificial fertilizers. 
are agreed that a compound fertilizer 
which contains potash, phosphates, and 
nitrogen is desirable, but the exact pro- 
portion in which they should be mixed is 
a matter of controversy. In the trials 
conducted at the Rathamsted experimental 
station (England), the nitrogen fertilizers 
proved over a period of years, an increase 
of 20 cwt., of potatoes per cwt., of sulphate 
of ammonia used. The yield of potato 
was 11 to 13 tons per acre, and usually 
4 ewt., of sulphate of ammonia and 4 cwt., 
of sulphate of potash per acre was neces- 
sary to secure this. Economy of either 
ammonia or potash reduced the yield. 
The action on other soil would probably 
be somewhat different. 
~ Potato formed five-sevenths of the 
diet of the German working classes. In 
Germany, before the Second Great War, 
the area under potato exceeded tha‘ under 
wheat by 2 million acres. Without potato 
the Great War could not have been fought, 
it furnished a great reservoir of power 
and food for the German people. Potato 
production of Germany is of two kinds, 
the crop of the West is grown mainly for 
table purposes. In Eastern Germany 
there exist vast tracts of light sandy soil 
of little use for grass or cereal production, 
but continuous cultivation and judicious 
manuring with fertilizers they have been 
rendered fertile for potatoes which are 
grown in great quantities and largely. used 
for making farina (potato starch) or 
alcohol. 

Dr. Dudley Stamp in his 44th edition 
of the British Isles stated that the people 
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of Eire eat or consume about a quarter vu. 
a ton of potatoes per head each year. Potai2 
has been both saviour and ruin of Irelarc 

It reached there at the end of 16th centuiy, 
at a'time of great civil turmoil, when 2 
very large tract of the country had beca 
completely devastated. It fitted perfectly 
into the lives of the semi-starved peop!c 
and spread rapidly. It provided goo 
nourishment for the population and grad»- 
ally affected the entire social fabric of the 
people. As the effort required: for its 
cultivation was very little, the people be- 

came lazy and the standard of living 
sharnk to the lowest level in Europe. 
Potato took the place of money and it dic- 
tated size and tenure of their holdings. Ii: 
general abundance removed from ihe 
peasantry any sense of family respnsibulit., 
pride of home or person, marriages were 
entered into light-heartedly and the numntbei 
of children in the family was of no matter, 
for there were enough potatoes to fo 
round. It was in these conditions that 
suddenly in 845 and 1846 the potac 
blight caused by the fungus swept all ove: 
Western Europe. Ireland, whose dietary 
was completely dominated by the potato 
suffered unparalleled disaster. The com- 
plete failure of the potao crop not ony 
caused the death of about a million peop‘. 
from sheer starvation, but also culminates 
in a great wave of emigration which Icd 
another million to leave ‘their native land 
during the next few years. 

In Australia, growers, in the rich 
potato-zrowing Otay range around Co..2 
(88°-20’S. latitude and 143°-38’E. longitud: ; 
have reaped a harvest which is far beyoru 
our dreams. Their potatoes are as big is 
footballs and weigh up to 5 lb. The to:- 
nage to the acre in many parts was fro:z 
12 to 15, occasionally as high as 18 comparc<. 
with normal average 5 or 6 tons per acre. 

The culture of the potato was broug!:. 
into colonized America by Irish immi- 
grants and at present in the U.S.A. if 
ratio of the cereals and potatoes in the dic 
of a household of the lowest income is 76 
to 64. Thus it can be shown that in ali 
countries where the population has increas- 
ed, cereals have been invariably <zeplaced 
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ky tuber (mostly potato). In many 
co_ntries of Europe, potato shares with 
cerals, more or less, on a basis of equality, 
in the carbohydrate supply of the human 
die’. The famines which normally devasta- 
ted Europe became much less frequent after 
the potato was cultivated as a field crop. 
£3 potato crop of the world is used more 
then any other crop grown, for direct 
human consumption and no vegetable is 
served in a greater variety of ways. 
Pecatoes contain about 75% of water, 12 to 
8 per 


amount of ash and only a little quanti ty of 
sugar. From the agricultural point of view, 
they loosen the lower strata of soil and 
lead to soil improvement. As a world’s 
ercp, potato exceeds, in point of total pro- 
duction, that of any other table food plant 
grown. 

Potato flour is used for cheap bread 
end as a wheat flour substitute, and dex- 
trine, starch, glucose and industrial alco- 
ho are derived products. Potato solids 
ers similar to flour solids in carbohydrate 
contents and the replacement of moderate 
prcportion of flour by potato solids will not 
recuce the calorific value of the bread. 
Suzh an addition improves the liveliness 
cf the dough and extends the life 
of the loaf by retarding the progress of 
staling. Potato-flesh even at its natural 
moisture content of 15 per cent is very 
rica in Vit. Bi, B2 and even Vit. C, which 
is not persent in the wheaten flour breads. 
~h2 quality of potato protein is at least 
ecuial if not superior to that of the cereals 
and in vitamin content and salt balance it 
surpasses them. Potatoes supply Vit. C, Vit. 
3 complex and a small quantity of Vit. A 
as carotene. Neither-Pellagra nor Beri Beri 
is recorded in persons subsisting mainly 
or. potatoes, showing that Vit. B Complex 
:s well supplied. The good Vit. C content 
of the potato is perhaps one of its greatest 
assets. The tubers are capable of storage 
to> many months throughout which Vit 
© contenteis well maintained. The occur- 
rence of scurvy in Great Britain in the 
spzing of 1917, when the potato supply 
te:1 short, witnessed to this. 


cent of starch and from 2 to 24 per 
cent of protein material with a small: 
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Potatoes yield an alkaloid ash, and are 
therefore preferable to cereals in diets 
where a prepondering base-forming prin- 
ciple is desired. Some at least of the 
cereals appear to be actually rechitogenic 
and antagonistic to normal healthy tooth 
formation; the potato, it seems, has no such 


property. Whether this property is due tox 


a toxin or to the presence of a large pro- 
portion of the phosphorus in cereals in a 
non-available form, and even in a form 
which militates against the absorption of 
calcium also, is still not quite certain. The 
well-known astonishingly favourable re- 
sults of the survey of the teeth made re- 
cently among the islanders of Tristan da 
Cunha, were a striking testimonial for the 
potato: for it, far more than any cereal, is. 
the staple energy producing food of the 
island. Holmes 
has presented data to show the amount of 
energy contributed annually to the world’s 
requirements by the more important food 
materials. Expressed in trillion calories 
the figures are: Rice 900, wheat 382, Sugar 
209, Rye 164, Barley 119, Potatoes 99, 
Meat 62. 

That scientists and expeditioners of 
south Pole are still eating powdered pota- 
toes as one of the main items of food bought 
in long ago is a good certificate for potateg, 

Potato was introduced in India by the > 
Mughal Emperor Akbar in 1592 and its 
present acerage and production are as 
below: 

Area (in 1000 acres) 


1949-50 50-51 51-52 52-53 53-54 
577 592 617 629 643 
Production (in 1000 tons) 

1949-50 60-51 51-52 52-03 53-04 
1519 1634 1685 1961 1965 


In India although the soil is suitable in 
most areas for potato cutivation, only 
about 0.2 per cent of the total crop area 
under potato and leaving aside the quantity. 


in Encyclopaedia Britannica: 


f 


required for seed purposes, about 9 Ib. of 3 


potato are available annually per head as‘ 


against about 500 lbs., per head per annum 
in some of the Western countries. 
average yield per acre in India is one of 
the lowest in the world. Sri M. Kripal of 
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POTATO CAN SAVE US FROM FOOD SHORTAGE 


Hapur, Meerut district, Winner of the 
Central Government’s  ffirst prize of 
Rs, 5000|- had a record yield of potatoes, 
namely 726 maunds. The amount of 
nitrogen and phosphorus per acre used 
by Sri Kripal as appeared in Indian Farm- 
ing, February issue of 1952 is approximate- 
ly equivalent to 1.5 tons of ammonium 
‘sulphate and 1.2 tons of triple superphos- 
phate respectively. He also top-dressed 
his crop with superphosphate at 20-25 
maunds per acre and the crop was harvest- 
ed after 54 months. In the same year a 
village Brahmin was awarded Rs. 5,000)- by 
the State Government as the best potato 
grower in West Bengal. He grew 662 
maunds of potatoes on one acre lard in 
Midnapore district. 

: In a Grow More Food propaganda 
“Advance published in 21-3-’49: An irri- 
gated area of wheat land cannot give a 
crop worth more than Rs. 150|- but in the 
same area a potato crop valuing from 800 to 
1,000 rupees can be raised. The main diffi- 
culty is to get proper seed potatoes in right 
time. Seed potatoes are kept in a dormant 
condition during storage by placing them un- 
der condition of medium humidity, darkness 
and low temperature. Immediately after har- 
vesting potatoes are in a resting condition 
and cannot be made to germinate at once. 
Fhe rest period lasts about 6 to 8 weeks 
after which the tuber will sprout if condi- 
tions are favourable: Storage experi- 
ments have shown that dormancy can be 
maintained for six to 8 months at tempera- 
tures ranging from 32° to 40° Farenheit. 
The Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, has 


also found that by the application of the 


Ethelene Chiorohydrine and Sodium or 
Potassium Thyocyonate the dormant period 
can be reduced. Seed vigour in stored 
tubers can be measured to a degree, by 
neting the character of the sprouts, if 


small, and originating from many eyes,: 


the seed may be adjudged weak. Bengal 
Government post-war reconstruction had 
an estimate that 66,000 maunds of ‘seeds 
will plant 6600 acres and the expected 
yield in the plains is about 594,999 maunds 
at 9 maunds to 1 maund of seed. Simla 
Potato Research Institute is said to have 
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discovered that potato can be grown wlien 
only sproutings from seed potatoes are 
planted in the soil. It has the advantage 
of transporting by air sufficient quantities 
of sproutings from one place to another 
over a long distance. 

Five million a year or every minute 
some ten additional new-eomers are open- 
ing their mouths before us for food. F.A.O. 
reports that to maintain our present nutri- 
tional standard (with two-thirds gross! 
under-fed) we should produce twice os 
much in 1960 as we did in 1946. 


We have advantage of 3:1 over most 
of the countries in the two limiting factors 
beyond human control in agriculture, 
namely, the number of days in the yer: 
when the soil temperature is high enough 
for microbiological activities and the nure- 
bers of hours when photo-synthesis 21 
take place, moreover nature has endowed 
us with abundant water resources. 


Twelve years ago Federal Germany’s 
whole economy was shattered, her facto- 
ries were in ruins, almost every worker of 
her 70 millions was unemployed. In addi- 
tion 8 million refugees had been dumped 0.1 
her from the east. But she did not sit and 
weep and introduce “family planning.” Her 
answer was hard work and free enterprise 
(which includes practical, not wooly plar- 
ing). Today her difficulty is to find 
enough workers. 


The main obstacles in the way of ir- 
creased production of potato in India ere 
(i) absence of sufficient different varieties 
of potatoes suited to varying conditions cf 
climate and soil in different parts of tie 
country; (ii) non-availability of sounz, 
healthy seed in adequate quantities, at tne 
right time and at reasonable price and (i:i} 
the heavy toll taken by the fungal, bacic- 
rial and virus diseases and insect pests. 

But in spite of these obstacles if frorn 
now great care is taken so that sufficiet 
germ-free seed potatoes can be supplied io 
the farmers at the required time and cul.’- 
vators are encouraged to grow more poiz”: 
our food shortage can be chetked within 
a year for it will act like blood transfusion 
to a dying man. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
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thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


STUDIES IN THE UPAPURANAS. 
Ve.. I (Saura and Vaishnava Upapuranas). 
B., 2. C. Hazra, Calcutta Sanskrit College 
esearch Series, No, IT. Caleutta, 1958. Pp. 


Dr. R. C. Wazra has alriady earned by 
-his numerous scholarly writings a reputation 
as ane of our foremost authorities on the litera- 
tur2 of the Puranas, The present work, the 
fire: of a projected series in four volumes, 
mz.otains the high-level of scholarship we 
ha3 been led to expect from his pen. We find 
here the same qualities of exhaustive study 
(pricted editions of texts as well as unpub- 
Use] manuscripts in various collections in 
th - country and abroad being laid under con- 
truution), of sound judgment on numerous 
prcz-ems of detail, and lucid exposition of 
argzments and conclusions. The work consists 
of =v ( chapters. The first chapter deals gene- 
ra.v with the questions of extent, antiquity 
anc origin of the Upapurana literature. The 
autl.or makes the general statement (p. 16) that 
‘the age of the Upapuranas began approxi- 
12..2ly from the Gupta period.’ This, however, 
wed seem to require some modification in 
vict of his ably argued conclusion in the same 
coxtext (pp. 21-23) that ‘the group of the 
eig..ccen Puranas- had been formed before the 
Uparuranas came into existence’ and that the 
Pu.anas had been given their final form by the 
Bi :5avata sectaries of the Gupta period. In 
the case of one particular Upapurana, viz., the 
present Vishnudharma, the author pushes back 
the date of its composition (p. 143) to the 
per:ol betaveen 200 and 300 A.D. The second 
chavter gives an exhaustive analysis of the 
con:mts of the Samba Purana, the most im- 
por ant of the Saurqa Upepuranas, and a very 
tho--ugh disctission of the problem -of its com- 
postion and antiquity: the author gives good 
grevinds for stating that it was composed by 
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Magi priests of the Zoroastrian sun-cult and 
that it consists of two main chronological 
strata belonging principally to the period from 
5U0 to £00 and 1250 to 1500 respectively. The 
problems of composition and antiquity and 
place of origin of three major Vaishnava Upa- 
purands, viz., the Vishnudharma, the Vishnu-- . 
dharmottara and the Narasimha Puranas are ° 
discussed after the usual analysis of contents 
in the third chapter.. The fourth chapter deals 
similarly with five minor Vaishnava Upa- 
puranas, viz., the Kriyayogasara, the Adi- 
purana, the Kalki-purana, the Purushottama- 
purana and the Brihannaradiya-purana, Con- 
sidering the great importance of the last-named 
work and the interest of the problems arising 
therefrom, it would have been better to include 
it in the category of the major Vaishnava Upa- 
puranas, In fact, the author devotes nearly 
forty pages to this particular work. The fifth 
and the shortest chapter deals with some lost 
Saura and Vaishnava Upapuranas (numbering 
three and thirteen respectively) which exist 
neither in manuscripts nor in printed texts but 
are known only from lists of Upapuranas or 
from isolated treatises claiming to be their 
parts. The excellent bibliography at the end 
is divided into six sections, viz., ‘printed texts 
of the Vedic, Sanskrit and Bengali literatures’ 
‘works in manuscripts, ‘ancient works in 
translation, ‘works on epigraphy,’ ‘various 
modern Works,” and Journals. It would have 
been better to incorporate the third section in 
the first and call the whole Original works of 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit literature (with 
translations). In this first section one is sur- 
prised to find the Rajatarangini mentioned in 
the faulty edition of M.A. Troyer and not in 
the critical edition of M.A. Stein. The work 
concludes with a good Index, while Principal 
Gaurinath Sastri contributes a short Foreword. 


. U. N. Guospau 
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ECONOMIC SYNTHESIS: By Dr. Boris 
[schboldin. Published by New Book Society 
a India, Post Bor No. 250, New Delhi. Price 
vs. 30, 


_ A study of economics in the modern world 
is tending to become more and more mathe- 
matical so that any understanding of modern 
economic concepts is becoming very difficult 
without a thorough knowledge of higher mathe- 
matics. Dr. Ischboldin’s book is an attempt 
to revitalise analytical. social economics and 
make it free from its present bondage of 
mathematics. He has adopted Synthesis as 
his approach to social economic problems. The 
author of the book believes that his analysis 
contributes a genuine synthesis of socio-econo- 
mic problems, not only because he establishes 
a, distinct synthesis between the theories of the 
permanent and the relative economic laws, but 
also because he reconciles the sound hard core 
‘of neo-classicism, and the modern Keynsian 
thought. Prof. Ischboldin challenges Prof. 
Boulding’s contention that today there are no 
non-mathematical economists but only those 
whose principal tool is algebra or geometry 
and says that the contention of the mathe- 
matical economist that their symbols are supe- 
rior to qa literacy mode of expression is wrong. 
He has explamed the difference between 
national income and national dividend and has 
called the latter social rent. His study of the 
structural socio-economic balance-sheet deserves 
special attention. D.,, B. 
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r \ 
BUILDING A WELFARE STATE IN 
BURMA 1948-1956: By Frank N. Trager. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 118. : 


INDONESIA’S ECONOMIC STABILI- 
SATION AND DEVELOPMENT: By Berija- 


min. Higgins. New York, 1957. Pp, 179. 

Price $4.00. ; 
THE WEST NEW GUINEA DISPUTE 

(Mimeographed): By Justus M. Vander 


Kroef. New York, 1958. Pp. 48. 


CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH BURMA 
AND VIETNAM: A BRIEF SURVEY 
(mimeo.): By Harold C, Hinton. New York, 
1958. Pp. 64. © 


All the books are published by the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, New York 14, N.Y. 

One of the most unfortunate result of*pro- 
longed imperialist domination of Asia was the 
mutual isolation of the peoples inhabiting 
different parts of the region. India, for example, 
had extensive contacts with China, Burma and 
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other countries of the Far East before the ad- 
vent of the Western Powers in the area. How- 
ever with the occupation of the various cour 

tries in the area by one or the other Europear 
power the age-old relationships were cut off: 
partly on account of the projection of the intra- 
European rivalry in Asia and partly because 
of the desire of the occupying powers tc seal of: 
the peoples ‘of the occupied countries from 


‘undesirable influences. With the growth of the 


national liberation movements the restrictiors 
on mutual contacts and intercourse were 
further tightened up. So much so that whe. 
India bacame free she found herself recelvir¢s 
news from Rangoon za London. 

The most remarkable fact in our know- 
ledge oz modern Asia is that much of th: 
knowledge is derived from the informatior 
provided by the Westerner. The avproach vic 
foreign eyes has two aspects: (a) where tl« 
approach to the subject is serious, objective 
and scholarly we gain a perspective which 
would perhaps have remained out of our reacl 
otherwise; and (b) where the approach is 
vitiated by'a narrower motive of power oI 
commercial interest the blind reliance or 
Western writing is likely to distort one’s 
understending. Unfortunately, however, ¢ 
good meny of the books of the. Western authors 
fall in the tinted category. The tendency te 
gear scholarship to strategic alms has gaincd 
the upper hand in many countries since thc 
end of the Second World War. One has not. to 
go far in seeking an example: a comperison o/ 
any two issues of the Moscow New Times anc 
New York Time magazine would demonstrat« 
to the reader the degree of partisanship even iz 
reporting. 

In the post-war period American schola‘s 
have accounted for the greater bulk of 
literature in English in Far Eastern topics. J! 
is, however, an irony of fate that while the 
American scholars are unexcelled in their seatct 
for, and possession of, information on tli 
developments in the area, their writmgs ir 
general should be such a poor guide to a1 
understanding of the true character of the 
developments and their significance for history. 
Any reader of American books on China = is 
bound to encounter this frustration. There are. 
however, exceptions—as indeed, the first tkrec 
volumes under review here are. In these 
volumes the authors, leading experts on thicir 
subjects. approach their study witle objectivity 
and understanding and not with any motive to 
“expose” or find fault with anything. The 
books have lost nothing for that. 
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The first two’ volumes had originally been 
conceived as papers for the Kyoto conference 
of tae Institute of Pacific Relations in Novem- 
bev, 1954, and were later developed into their 
present forms. Dr. ‘Trager, with his wide 
knowledge and first hand and intimate contact 
wisk Burmese developments, traces in outline 
the Burmese plans for economic development, 
the difficulties to be overcome and the govern- 
ment’s performance. He refers to two chief 
problems facing Burma: internal political 
stu cilisation (the cost of insurgent activity in 
destruction of property alone . . . has been 
esjinated at K 4,780 million, a sum almost 
eq.al to Burma’s gross domestic product in 
1€54-55) and getting the money to finance her 
developmental projects. The task is not a 
hepeless one and according to the learned 
aithor, Burma has already been able to extri- 
eaze herself from the complexities. The book 
provides a valuable insight into Burmese 
cconomy and politics. 

Indonesia’s problems are also similar to 
P-zrma’s In many respects. She had to face the 
destruction of war and then of internal poli- 
tical strife. She also faces the twin problems of 
pclitical and economic stabilisation and deve- 
Icoment. Dr. Higgins’ study seeks to describe, 
as the author himself says, “the basic problems 
in “he Indonesian economy; to outline the 
scort-run policies that have been introduced 
ta deal with them; to imdicate the imter- 
re:asionship of economic and _ political in- 
stukility, to relate the chronic short-run dis- 
ecu:librium to the requirements of: long-run 
economic development; and to outline the 
general nature and current status of economic 
devalopment planning in Indonesia.” The text 
fu.ly bears out this promike. The tables in 
Arrendix IV provide valuable statistical data 
or Indonesian economy. 

Prof. Van der Kroef, who is well-known 
ir. India, discusses various aspects of the Dutch- 
Ingonesian issue over the future of New Guinea. 
He sets out to summarise the divergent view- 
poairts of the two parties which would greatly 
feci_itate a clearer understanding. He considers 
that the impasse could be resolved through an 
agreement on some kind of multiple power 
ecrorol of West Irian. It is doubtful if Indo- 
nesia would of its free will agree to any such 
pz3posal. If, however, she finds it difficult to 
agree it would be futile to follow such a 
ccurse. TheeDutch, after all, have no business 
tc be in Irian, 

Mr. Hinton’s study is too much permeated 
w:th the strategic sense, He has hardly cared 
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to put forward any evidence to uphold his 
thesis that the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam “is the Communist show-case for the 
whole of South-east Asia” which the Chinese 
Communists could transform into a satellite at 
any time. The book, however, brings together 
information on the topics not otherwise avail- 
able and could be found usefu] to that extent. 


SuppasH CHANDRA SARKER 
p 


YOGIRAJ GAMBHIRANATH: By Akshaya 
Kumar Banerjee, M.A., Retwed Principal, 
Maharana Pratap Degree College. Published 
by Sadhu Avedyanath, Gorokhnath Temple, 
Gorakhpur, U.P. Pp. 216. Price Rs. 3-8. 


The learned author of this well-written 


‘book was for many years the professor of 


Philosophy in the Ananda Mohan College 
of Mymensingh, East Bengal. He has one 
or two Bengali books on the life and_ 
teachings of his reverend Guru, Gambhira-- 
nath. The present book gives systematic 
biography of this extraordinary Avadhuta 
of Gorakhpur with a lengthy introduction 
to the Philosophy and _ Religion of 
Gambhiranath and his Sampradaya named 
Nath Yogi Sect. The late Sadhu Shanti- 
nath, Nivrithinath and other monks were 
his famous Bengalee disciples. It is said 
that Sadhu Shantinath was his first 
Bengalee disciple, whom the Yogiraj had 
initiated into the path of absolute renunci- 
ation and deep meditation. 

The early life of Gambhiranath iss 
warpped in mystery. About the middle of 
the last century he made his first appea- 
rance in the great monastery of Gorakhpur 
when he was in the full bloom of his 
youth. It is ascertained now that he had 
hailed from some village in the Kashmere 
state, and was initiated into Yogic Sadhana 
by his Guru Baba Gopalnath. Gambhira- 
nath practised hard tepasya for about 
thirty years at Banaras, Jhunsi and other 
places and at Kapiladhara near Gaya. In 
a quiet cave at Kapiladhara he was immers- 
ed in whole-time Sadhana for over a dozen 
years and attained highest wisdom. Then 
he ;was placed at the head of the Gorakha- 
nath Temple of Gorakhpur, his Gurusthan. 
He was universally respected as a Brahma- 
jnani® and literally worshipped by hundreds 
of pious people. He showered heavenly 
peace and blessedness equally on all who 
came to him for the same, and passed 
away there on 21st March, 1917 A.D. 
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The exact time and date of his final 


departure were a few days ago fixed by 
himself in consulting the almanac with the 
help of the Pandit of his monastery. He 
remained always in a  meditation-mood 
and radiated serenity and calmness like 
the full moon. He jwas an ideal religious 
teacher and often said, “The Bhagavad 
ceeta is an infallible guide for all orders 
of truth-seekers of all ages and countries 
and sects. It harmonises the teachings of 
all scriptures and saints and therefore the 
universal scripture.” 

The godly life of such a Yogi and Guru 
should be widely broadcast throughout 
the many provinces of the Indian Republic 
for the sake of moral education and 
national welfare. 

SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 
| VOTING BEHAVIOUR IN THE 
UNITED STATES: By Prof. Frederic D. 
Ogden of the University of Alabama, U.S.A. 
Institute, of Political Science, Ahmedabad. 
Pages II. Price Re. 0.50. 


In this lecture Prof. Ogden tells us that 
‘yoting qualifications shall be a State respon- 
sibility’ according to U.S. Constitution with 
a proviso that none should be denied voting 
right on the grounds of “race, colour, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” In spite of this, 
USA taken as a whole, has no universal adult 
suffrage as we have in India. There may be 
some loopholes in every Constitution in spite 
of the best wishes of its makers. But in some 
of the States in U.S.A., specially Southern 
States, provisions have been made (literacy, 
property, residence and other qualifications) to 
debar the coloured people. However, this is an 
informative and interesting study for laymen 
and also for politicians. 

A. B. Dutta 


SANSKRIT 
THE UPANISHADS (A Third Selection): 
Translated by Swami Nikhilananda. Phoenix 
House, London, 1957, Price 25s, net. 


The Upanishads which are the most valu- 
able treasures of ancient Indian literature 
constitute the background of the philosophy 
and religion of India. As such they have been 
read, re-read and imterpreted in various ways 
by the followers and propounders of different 
schools at different times. They have also 
received their share of appreciation at the 
hands of people outside India as well as of 
followers of heterodox systems of thought. 
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They have from time to time been translaced 
into different languages collectively as well as 
severally. One of the latest of these trancla- 
tions is contained in the volume under revitw. 
We have here the translation of twe 
Upanishads, viz., the Attareya and the Brihad- 
aranycka. This brings the total number tran- 
slated in the present series to nine including 
the seven in two previous volumes. The p'an 
followed in all the volumes is the same, Te 
translation of each individual Upanishad is 
prefaced by a separate introduction pointing 
out the characteristics of the particular work 
and giving a short summary of its contents. 
Besides there is an English translation of 
Sankaracharya’s commentary on it. The trat- 
slations of the texts closely follow the inter- 
pretations of Sankara which are sought to be 
widely made known to the average reader 
througa these volumes. The translations arc 
followed by explanatory notes based upon. 
Sankara’s commentary. The inquisitive reader 
who wants to know more of the commentary 
may satisfy himself by its translation as given 
by Swami Gambhirananda in his recertly pub- 


lished Ewght Upanishads. ‘Those, however, 
who are not concerned with any particwie~ 
schoo] will welcome Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 


The Principal Upanishads (New York, 1953}. 
Thus these works published almost simii- 
taneously or in quick succession will cater io 
the varying needs of different classes cf peop!: 
and go a great way in popularising the «.t- 
lime concepts of the Upanishads. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVART: 


HINDI 


BAPUKI KALAMSE: Edited by Kakhe- 
saheb Kalelkar. Navajivan Prakasan Mandi-, 
Ahmedibad, December, 1957. Pp. 486, Prive 
2.50 nP. 


This is a collection of Mahatma Gandlis 
original writings in Hindi on as many as 239 
topics published in the Hindi Navajiban and 
Harijar, Sevak edited by Kakasaheb Kalelker. 
Kakasaheb has carefully indicated in tne 
preface how Gandhiji’s mastery over the 
languages, Gujarati and English, was apparcnt 
to all, and how his writings translated int> 
Hindi by friends created a circle cf Hirci 
readers, andehow he was gradually using Hind: 
directly more and more in his correspondence 
and Ashram directives, prayer meetings. His 
advocacy of Hindi as the langfage of com- 
munication in India induced him no coubt to 
uSe it growingly in his public speeches. and 
writings, 
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The significance of collecting his original 
Hiniji writings was not lost to Shri Pannalal 
J.iz of Indore who had a volume ready for 
pib.ication in 1929. But though Gandhiji gave 
him the necessary permission and the volume 
was scanned by friendly critics, political up- 
h:avals stood in the way till 1949 when its 
pibication was entrusted to Kakasaheb who 
ic his turn sent it to Navajivan 

Direct from Gandhiji’s pen, these excerpts 
wil, have much that is worth pondering over 
aid over, and educationists in India will surely 
turk of prescribing readings from the volume, 
aid students of Gandhiji’s activities may study 
with profit Gandhiji’s style or way of presenta- 
t o= of various topics, as pointed out by Kaka- 
s:t2b in the preface. 

But the first and foremost attraction is 
tie wealth of Gandhiji’s thoughts and utter- 
acc2s on topics widely varied in nature—the 
s.me attraction as is uppermost when we go 
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through his post-prayer speeches at the time 
of the day. P. R. SEN 


GUJARATI 


DHARMANA ABHYUTNARTHE = (For 
the Uplift of Dharma): By Bhagwath Mehta. 
Published in the “Gram Seva’, a newspaper 
published by the Unava Ashram, via Kalol, 
North Gujarat. Printed at the Sayaj Vijayes 
Press, Baroda, 1952. Paper cover, Pp. 90. 
Annual subscription Re. 1. seca 

The spirit of Tulsidas’ Ramcharita Manas|| 
has moved the writer to produce a work in 
Gujarati, which would, in all cases, take the 
place of that world famous treatise in the 
adventures of Sita, Rama, Lakshmana and 
others of that Royal family and follow them 
for the purpose of the uplift of Dharma in our 
country,—Dharma which is on the wane. It 1s 
an intelligently rendered version. - pe 

K.M.J. A 
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East and West 
ra. Tun CuururaL Bripen Topay 
The first part of an article under the 


above caption in The Aryan Path by Professor 


H. D. Lewis, is given below: 


There can be little doubt in the mind 
of any thinking person today about the 
permanent importance of understanding 
between East and West, and between the 
inheritors of different cultures in various 
parts of the world. At the social and 
political level this is peculiarly obvious 
‘and is being forced upon us in the exigen- 
“cies of events which are rapidly develop- 
ing and becoming fraught with grim pos- 
sibilities which are filling our minds with 
uneasy forebodings of disaster. We are 
not directly concerned with these social 
issues in this essay, and it is for the states- 
man, not the philosopher, to discover the 
practical measures and institutions by 
which the sources of power and communi- 
cation available to us now may be made 
the means of closer co-operation and 
friendliness throughout the world. But it 
is also evident that political understanding 
pis not to be achieved and made permanent 
without understanding also at the cultural 
level, where the habits of mind and domi- 
nating interests of peoples are formed. 
We have heard much of late about social 
engineering, and contemporary thinkers 
in the West have perhaps been a little too 
impetuous in adopting these quasi-mecha- 
nical concepts of social existence. This 
may well prove one of the points where a 
due infusion of the calmer wisdom of the 
Hast may enable the West to view its new 
conceptions in their proper perspective. It 
is in any case evident that there is a very 
important cultural side to the social ques- 
tions which bewilder us today; and, in 
addition, new advances in scholarship and 
new insights have made it plainer than 
ever how valuable in itself, as enrichment 
of experience, is a fair appreciation of one 
another’s cultures. 

_ it is here that recent philosophy has, 
In my opinion, a very distinctive contribu- 
tion to make, but it is not altogether along 
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the lines laid down by those who sharcu 
the same ideals in the last century. 

As is well known, the tréasures oi 
Eastern philosophy were not made read i+ 
availasle to the West until translations ol 
notable texts began to be made by du 
Patron and others in the nineteenth ccr.- 
tury. Occasional and sporadic exchang¢s 
there had been, and in many suh.le wes 
the philosophies of the East and the Wc:2 
have affected one another to a greatr 
extent than used to be thought. But 11 


‘was not until the last century that EKaste.1 


philosophy came to be extensively and 
fairly reliably known in the West; and 
this was the period also when Western 
philosophy made. its greatest impact 119 
India and other Eastern countries, where 
Western philosophy became an important 
item in the curricula of new ana expand- 
ing universities. 

It was not surprising that this shouid 
lead to high-minded attempts to ciscove™ 
the factors common to the philosovhies ot 
the East and the West, and, on the bas:s 
of these, to lay claim to an imoressivc 
underlying identity. This procedure haa 
much to encourage it at the time: the op- 
timism of the nineteenth century, for 
example, and the belief in progress, te- 
gether with the spread of a_ liberal anc 
toleran: attitude of mind. But whe 
seems to have prompted it most of all wi. 
the dcminant position of idealism as a 
philosophy. Idealism, in this context, 
means the view that reality is one wholc 
or system of such a nature that the inev'- 
tability of its being what it is presents 
itself as a rational necessity—in other 
words, everything is bound to happen ¢3 
it does because of its place in a system 
which is rationally self-explanator7. Fo- 
our limited minds the explanation mich. 
not always be forthcoming, but we coui.: 
always see the principle of it anc know 
that there is nothing which will no: ever- 
tually admit of a complete, ratipnal expla- 
nation. For anyone able to view the 
system as a whole there would remain no 
element of mystery nor any fea.ure o: 
existence which we had just to accapt or 
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take for granted. The text for this was 
the dictum of Hegel: “The Real is the 
Ratvional and the Rational is the Real.” 


It is not easy for us today to appreciate 
the confidence with which this view was 
held as recently as the first half of the 
present century. We have lived through 
a period of profound disillusionment and 
have had to reckon with irrational factor 
in our experience well calculated to de- 
press any confidence we have about the 
prospect of providing a thoroughly rational 
expdlanation of all things. We have per- 
haps swung to the other extreme and now 
undarestimate the place of reason in life. 
But that, for the moment, is another story. 
Wnaat we need to remember now is that, 
in the latter decades of the nineteenth 
ceiulury, philosophers generally had an un- 
bounded confidence in idealism in the 
sense indicated and they assumed that 
this would remain the prevailing philoso- 
phical view for all time. All that was 
left for the future was to refine the formu- 
Jations of idealism and apply it more 
efcectively to particular problems. 

This confidence in reason and the be- 
lief that the universe is one whole or sys- 
tem found a ready response among lead- 
ing Eastern philosophers. This was due 
in part to the Western training which 
many of them had received and their prone- 
ness to read their own classical texts, 
the Vedanta for example, through the 
spectacles of Western idealism. But the 
initiate will also readily appreciate that 
there really are important points of affi- 
nity between the monism of the Vedanta 
anc. idealism; and that many forms of 
Hinduism could fairly easily blend with 
the idealist tradition. The notion, present 
in much Western idealism, that all things, 
as we encounter them, are unreal or illu- 
sory, being only real in their place in the 
one Absolute Whole, has a great deal in 
common with the belief in the illusory or 
unreal nature of our present existence as 
it appears in more than one Eastern reli- 
g.on. Nor is the affinity confined to gene- 
ral principles. For there is a great deal in 
Findu ‘and Buddhist philosophy that has 
its origin in preoccupation with subtle 
difficulties about our knowledge of the 
external world such as Western philoso- 
phers study as the subject called “Percep- 
tior..” Students of perception in Western 
countries are far from appreciating pro- 
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perly what extremely suggestive work, 
some of it of a closely technical character, 
has been done, in remote times and in 
quite recent studies, by Eastern thinkers. 


The gentle accommodating habit of 
mind on the part of Eastern and Western 
philosophers has, however, suffered many 
rude shocks of late. For one thing, the , 
erstwhile confident system-building idea- ~ 
list philosophy has fallen upon evil days. 
It has been very largely abandoned in 
Europe and America. This is due partly 
to penetrating criticisms of the main 
principles of idealist philosophy, but in 
many cases idealism is left high and dry, 
in favour of various forms of empiricism, 
without carful, much less sympathetic, 
scrutiny of its claims. I think this extre- 
mely unfortunate, not because I favour an 
idealist philosophy myself, but because I 
believe we have much to learn from it’ 
which is most sadly neglected today. That 
is, however, too long a story to tell now. 
But the fact is that, in English-speaking 
countries, all forms of metaphysics and 
system-building have been extensively dis- 
carded as wholly unprofitable enterprises, 
and have been superseded by the so-called 
philosophies of positivism and linguistic 
analysis; while, in other placeg in the 
West, the movement known as existential- 
ism seems to hold the field. 

Among the pioneers of the philosophy 
of analysis were G. E. Moore, Bertrand~q 
Russell and Ludwig Wittgenstein. Of these 
it is Moore who made the most direct 
attack upon idealism, but it is probably 
Wittgenstein who has had the most direct 
influence in setting the prevailing philoso- 
phical fashion. | 

The substance of this so-called revolu- 
tion in philosophy was this. It was argued 
(or assumed) in the first place that 
nothing can be true or even meaningful 
unless it can be understood in terms of 
experience, the latter being thought of 
exclusively in terms of sense experience 
or emotional states. This in itself is not 
very new. It was the position of Prota- 
goras, for instance, among the Greeks, | 
and was subiected to searching examina- 
tion and criticism by Plato. In modern 
philosophy it had its supreme exponent in 
David Hume. Hume seems to be the 
patron saint of most Western philosophers 
today, and “according to the out-and-out 
empiricism he advocates there can be no 
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true or even meaningful assertions about 
the soul as an abiding entity, about 
objective moral standards or about God 
and immortality. Beliefs about these sorts 
of things have to be jettisoned as contain- 
ing nothing but “sophistry and illusion.” 

A story about an influential Oxford 
professor brings out well the shift of 
interest and attitude in philosophy in 
recent years. The professor was asked by 
a distinguished Indian visitor: “And what 
do they think about immortality in Oxford 
these days ?”—-and gave the abrupt reply: 
“We haven’t heard of it for the last twenty 
years.” | 

Along with, an uncompromising accep- 
tance of out-and-out Humeian empiricism 
and its inevitable scepticism there appeared 
a new technique designed to dispose of 
ideas like the soul and God and immor- 
‘tality. This technique is known as_ lin- 
guistic analysis, and it takes the form of 
ascribing the apparent meaningfulness of 
statements about, let us say, the soul, to 
linguistic confusion. The statement “The 
soul is immortal” sounds a possible one 
because it has a normal grammatical form 
and thus gives us the delusion of speaking 
meaningfully. But in fact it is in the 
same class as the statement “Gravity runs 
faster than virtue,” which is of course 
just nonsense. Metaphysics thus came to 
be regarded as nonsense by which people 
_allowed themselves to be deluded. 

Into the close and ingenious ways in 
which these procedures came to be com- 
mended, and into the finer and more 
cautious developmen*s of this kind of 
philosophy, I cannot enter now. But it is 
evident that it accords ill with attempts to 
bring all the varied facts of experience 
and facets of culture under some one 
comprehensive scheme or principle in 
which differerces of outlook ultimately 
disappeared or ceased to give trouble. 
Students oi religion, directly or indirectly 
influenced by the prevailing philosophical 
fashion, have been increasingly inclined to 
confine themselves as_ closely as possible 
to reporting alleged facts without attempt- 
ing to press beyond them, to some under- 
lying unity. We are to be told how people 
bury their dead at different periods and 
placss, how they build temples, what form 
theiy ritual takes and so forth; but what 
this carried with it further in the way of 
belief or inner experience is thought to be 
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400 treacherous ground to venture upol’. 

This change of attitude has certaialy 
some important merits. It has brought us 
down to earth from the rather vague 
flights of undisciplined metaphysical fancy, 
and it has brought much common sense 
to our studies. We are no longer so prove 
to overlook disconcerting differences in 
people’s intellectual attitudes and cultures, 
or to treat opposing convictions and 
practices as of little account by competi- 
son with some alleged underlying unity. 
We are more cautious and, not so ready 
to allow high-minded enthusiasm to 01s- 
cure awkward facts and genuine differcn- 
ces; and in this we have no doubt learnt 
much from the unhappy course of recci: 
world events which have shown us that 
distressing and stubborn differences cre 
not tc be wished away or resolved by 
dwelling piously on the glories of an 
imminent millennium. 

A most effective illustration of this 
change was the inaugural lecture delivercd 
by Professor Zaehner on his appointment 
to the Spalding Chair of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics at Oxford. Succeeding Radha- 
krishran, who has brought his wealth of 
learning and profound insight to the task 
of interpreting the East and the West to 
one another, Professor Zaehner sounded a 
much more cautious note in warning us 
not to set aside too lightly the undoubicd 
differences of belief and practice which 
appear in the religions of the world. He 
declared : 

Thus to maintain that all religions arc 
paths leading to the same _ goal, as is so 
frequently done today, is to maintain some- 
thing that is not true. 

Not only on the dogmatic, but on the 
mystical plane, too, there is no agreement. 

It is then only too true that the basic 
principles of Eastern and Western, which 
in practice means Indian and Semitic, 
thought are, I will not say irreconcilab‘y 
opposed; they are simply not starting from 
the same premises. The only common 
ground is that the function of religion is to 
provide release; there is no agreement at 
all as to what it is that man must ce 
released from. The great religions are 
talking at cross purposes. 

It is therefore foolish to discuss either 
Hinduism or Buddhism in Christian terms; 
and it is at least as foolish to try to bring 
the New Testament into harmony with 
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the Vedanta. They do not deal with the 
same subject-matter. Even Indian theism 
is not comparable to Christianity in a way 
that, for example, Zoroastrianism and 
Islarn are: nor are the various avatars of 
Vishnu really comparable to the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 





Eten’s Proud Record of 500 Years 


M. V. C. Rao writesin The Indian 
Review: . 

“The Battle of Waterloo was won on 
the plavfields of Eton,” the Duke of 
Wellington, an old Etonian, proudly pro- 
clacmed. That is one instance of the re- 
markable number of successes turned out 
by che Pubic School of Eton College, 
during its distinguished record of over 500 
VeErs, 

The Eton School which was founded 
ir. -440 py Henry VI when he was 19, by 
itse.f constitutes the greatest challenge to 
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the sceptics of the Public School system. 
It has survived not only the ravages of 
war but—along with the other British 
public schools—also sweeping social reforms 
in the educational field in England. 

The famous English statesmen turned 
out by Eton include Sir Robert Walpole, 
Harley, Bolingbroke, Chatham, Fox, Cann- 
ing, the Duke of Wellington, Gladstone and: 
Lord Halifax, besides its poetic geniuses, 
Thomas Gray (who wrote on ‘A Distant 
Prospect of Eton College’), Shelley (who 
remembered with affection “the excellent 
brown bread and butter”) and Bridges. 
Scientist Robert Boyle, who founded the 
Royal Society, was an old Etonian too. 
Oliver Cromwell also sent one of his wards 
to this school, which survived the civil war 
of the former’s time. 


On an average, 17 per cent of the 
members of inter-war Parliaments and 
one out of four members of the war Coali- 
tion -Government were old Etonians. The 
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Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, Hongkong, etc.) and many notable persons 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging { 
his mighty and supernatural powerg. This powerfully gifted | green Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future and with the help of 
.. Yogic and Tantric powers can redress the pernicious influence of evil planets, help to 
ey win difficult law suits, ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent child 
“= lessness and free people from debts and family unhappiness. 


Despalired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Pandltil 
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Nath Mukherji, Kt, The Hon’ble Chief Justice Mr..B. K. Ray of -Orisga High Court. The Hon’ble 
Deb Raikot. The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh and 


Mnister, Government of Bengal, Raja Prasanna 
Ezx-president of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Monmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury, Kt. His Highness 
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majority of them turned out conservatives, 
constituting nearly one-quarter of the 
strength of the non-labour M.P’s at one 
time. Only 1:5 per cent were labourites 
but of the six of these, three were in the 


Government when a fourth Dr. Dalton 
had resigned as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ! 


The first mile-stone of the King’s 
College of our Lady at Eton—as it twas 
originally called when founded by Henry 
ViI—was established in its fourth year 
when the number of scholars was raised 
to seventy. Originally, it had been con- 
ceived as a mixture of college, almshouse 
and school. The boys were now educated 
free of charge for priesthood or minor 
orders. Twenty commoners of noble birth 
were admitted to the college, marking the 
origin of the Oppidans or town, boys, who 
therefore continued to outnumber the 
colleges and scholars. Apart from the 
aristocratic families, boys of wealthy 
grocers and inn-keepers also attended the 
school. ) 

Even after five centuries; despite a few 
changes of rules necessitated from time to 
time, Eton has retained its original con- 
stitution in essence. The seventy King’s 
Scholars of the foundation still form its 
core, drawn in the main from the pro- 
fessional classes in recent times. The King’s 
scholar or colleger is selected through an 
open competition and receives considerable 
advantages amounting even to a completely 
free education. And side by side with this, 
the number of Oppidans or town-boys has 
been gradually increased until they formed 
the majority among about eleven hundred 
boys and eighty to ninety masters. The 
Oppidan is in complete charge—cfien 
from his birth—of a master of a boarding 
house and gains entrance by passing a 
qualifying examination. He pays for his 
course and has no share in the endow- 
ments of the King’s Scholar Foundation. 
The more than thousand Oppidans are 
distributed among the twenty-five houses, 
each in charge of a master separately. The 
lower school consisting of about 350 boys 
is entrusted to the charge of a lower 
master. : 

In the highly decentralised system of 
Itton, the Headmaster, though he holds 
complete control over the internal matters 
of the school and its all categories of 
students—independently of the governing 





body—very rarely addresses even ‘lic 
Upper School, only in the Chape! usualy. 
Only boys of exceptional eminence cone 
in direct contact with the Headmasier, 
who otherwise remains a somewhat 
distant figure to the students. The boy's 
immediate and almost sole authority in his 
housemaster, who. looks after his boy's 
physical as well as mental and moral weui- 
being. The system of a separate room ‘or 
each boy gives excellent opportunities “sx 
direct contact between the Houseraasicr 
and a boy and mutual talk on subjects 
varying from the pleasantest to the rasst 
serious, thus doing away with the usucl 
irksome officious formalities. 

Tae “pupil-room” with a classical o> 
modern tutor in charge is another spoci! 
feature which is invaluable in developing 
the special interests of the boys in subjects 
outside their curriculum. This involves 
the informal study by the boy of a 
general subject such as architecture or 
music. with weekly exercises corrected by 
the tutor. Latin, Funch, History, Mathc- 
matics and Science are the subjects in the 
Lower and Middle School, with possibility 
of inclusion of German and Greek too, the 
latter for the abler boys alone. After ihe 
School Certificate a boy specialises in some 
subject but he has also to devote time io 
a sub‘ect of ‘Extra Study,’ the subjects for 
which range widely, including Russian, 
Music, Pottery, Drawing, Agriculture and 
Archaeology. The greater proportion of tho 
boys go on to the University while the rest, 
go for service or business. The degrec 
of healthy freedom and privacy enjoycd 
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by even the smallest boys to pursue 
subiects or arts is of special interest. The 
vir.ous societies cater to such a wide 
rerze of interests as Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Archaeology, Debating, Heraldic, 
L_tercary, Music, Natural History, Philately, 
Pnzscography, Play, Reading, Political, 
Scientific and Shakespeare Societies—all 
rranaged by the boy officials themselves. 

In addition to the usual free time and 
Sindays the boys enjoy whole holidays 
orcasionally. Eton is the last place for all 
worsx and no play. 

The Eton Society or Pop is a highly 
coveted body for membership composed of 
sur2 twenty to thirty boys elected each 
ha<= by a ballot, the Pop carries the pri- 
vleges of a special costume, immense pre- 
Ss ige and authority and the right to punish 
al lower boys. Equally coveted is the 
bos.tion of ‘Captain of a House’ who is 
aazointed by the Housemaster and along 


vita three or four boys forms the 
‘“iorary” to manage the House and all its 
internal matters including discipline. 


Except in very grave matters demanding 
tie personal attention of the Housemaster, 
te boys’ offences are punished by the boys 
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themselves. ‘nese organisations, foster 
beyond doubt the invaluable qualities of 
leadership and responsibility. 


Games have an important place in the 
school, both for the boys and the masters. 
Foot-ball, Cricket and Rowing are the 
three most important games and the Field 
Game, a type of Foot-ball peculiar to Eton, 
is compulsory for all during the Michael-, 
mas term. The House Foot-ball cup excites 
keen interest, particularly because a boy 
can win his house colours in the Field 
Game alone. In the lent term, a boy has 
to choose between association and Rugby 
Footbal, Eton Fives, Beagling, Rackets, 
Squash and Athletics. In summer it is 
cricket or rcwing for which the School 
colours are awarded. 

The College Chapel is the devotional 
centre of Etor and an architectural beauty., 
There are two services on Sunday and, af 
daily service of quarter of an hour. Choir 
boys are trained in a separate day school 
and the choir has musical standard of a 
Cathedral. The spirit of belonging to a 
large and respectable institution is so well 
enbalmed here that it is usually one of the 
enduring merories in an Etonian’s life. 
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* FOREIGN PERIODICALS | 


The Agreement between China and 
Tibet in 1951 


The following text of the agreement be- 
tween the Central People’s Government 
and the Local Government of Tibet has 
been published in China Today, April, 1959: 
x «6C The Tibetan nationality is one of the 
nationalities with a long history within the 
boundaries of China and, like many other 
nationalities, it has performed its glorious 
duty in the course of the creation and 
development of our great Motherland. 
But over the last 100 years or more, impe- 
rialist forces penetrated into China, and in 
consequence also penetrated into the 
Tibetan region and carried out all kinds of 
deceptions and provocations. Like pre- 
vious reactionary government, the Kuo- 
snintang reactionary government continued 
to carry out a policy of oppressing and sow- 
ing dissension among the nationalities, caus- 
ing division and disunity among the 
Tibetan people. And the Local Govern- 
ment of Tibet did not oppose the imperia- 
list deceptions and provocations, and 
adopted an unpatriotic attitude towards 
our great Motherland. Under such condi- 
tions, the Tibetan nationality and people 
were plunged into the depths of enslave- 
ment and suffering. 


#° Tn 1949, basic victory was achieved on 
£ nation-wide scale in the Chinese People’s 
War of Liberation; the common domestic 
enemy of all nationalities—the Kuomintang 
reactionary government—was overthrown; 
and the common foreign enemy of all the 
nationalities—the aggressive imperialist 
forces—was driven out. On this basis the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China 
was announced. In accordance with the 
Common Programme, passed by the 


Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con-. 


ference, the Central People’s Government 
declared that all nationalities within the 
boundaries of the People’s Republic of 
China are equal, and that they shall esta- 
blish unity and mutual aid and oppose 
imperialism and their own public enemies, 
so that the People’s Republic of China will 
become a big fraternal and co-operative 
family, composed of all its nationalities; 
, that within the big family of all nationali- 
ties of the People’s Republic of China, 
national regional autonomy shéall be exer- 
cised in areas where national minorities 


are concentrated, and all national minori- 
ties shall have freedom to develop their 
spoken and written languages and to pre- 
serve or reform their customs, habits and 
religious beliefs, while the Central 
People’s Government shall assist all 
nationel minorities to develop their poli- 
tical, economic, cultural and educationat 
construction. work. Since then, all nation- 
alities within the country, with the excep- 
tion of those in the areas of Tibet arc 
Taiwan, have gained liberation. Under the 
unified .leadership of the Central People’s 
Government and the direct leadevship : 

higher levels of People’s Governments, al! 
national minorities are fully enjoying the 
right of national equality and have esti- 
blished, or are establishing, naticnal re- 
gional autonomy. 

In order that the influences of aggres- 
sive imperialist forces in Tibet might be 
successfully eliminated, the unification of 
the territory and sovereignty of the 
People’s Republic of China accomplished, 
and national defence safeguarded; in order 
that the Tibetan nationality and people 
might be freed and return to the big 
family of the People’s of China to enjoy 
the same rights of national equality as all 
the other nationalities in the country and 
develop their political, economic, cultural 
and educational work, the Central People’s 
Government, when it ordered the People’s 
Liberation Army to march into Tibet, 
notified the Local Government of Tibet tc 
send delegates to the central authorities 
to conduct talks for the conclusion of an 
agreement on measures for the peaceful 
liberaticn of Tibet. 

In the latter part of April 1951, the 
delegates with full powers of the Local 
Government of Tibet arrived in Peking. 
The Central People’s Government appoint- 
ed representatives with full powers tc 
conduct talks on a friendly basis with the 
delegates with full powers of the Local 
Government of Tibet. As a result of these 
talks, both parties agreed to concluce thi: 
agreement and guarantee that it would be 
carried into effect. 

1. The Tibetan people shall unite 
and drive out imperialist aggressive forces 
from Tibet; the Tibetan people shall re- 
turn to the big family of the Motheriand— 
the People’s Republic of China. 

2. The Local Government of Tibel 
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shal. actively assist the People’s Liberation 
Accry to enter Tibet and consolidate the 
ne~ional defence. 

3. In accordance with the policy to- 


words nationalities laid down in the Common . 


Programme of the Chinese People’s Political 
C neultative Conference, the Tibetan people 

cve the right of exercising national regional 
acctcnomy under the unified leadership of the 
C:ncral People’s Government. 

4. The central authorities will not 
alte: the existing political system in Tibet. 
T-e central authorities also will not alter 
tha established status, functions and 
powers of the Dalai Lama. Officials of 
var.ous ranks shall hold office as usual. 

5, The established status, functions 
aid powers of the Panchen Erdeni shall be 
na ntained. 

6. By the established status, func- 
tioes and powers-of the Dalai Lama and 
o? the Panchen Esdeni are meant the 
s aius, functions and powers of the 13th 
Tatai Lama and of the 9th Panchen Erdeni 
ven they were in friendly and amicable 
relations with each other. 

7. The policy of freedom of religious 
tclef laid down in the Common Programme of 
tte Chinese People’s Polhtical Consultative 
(‘saference shall be carried out. The religious 
lel efs, customs and habits of the Tibetan 
| ecple shall be respected, and Lama monasteries 
shell be protected. The central authorities will 


> ot effect a change in the income of the monas- 


veries. 

8. Tibetan troops shall be reorganised 
py stages into the People’s Liberation 
.irmy, and become a part of the national 
«3fence forces of the People’s Republic of 
(“hina, 

9. The spoken and written language 
11 school education of the Tibetan nation- 
;_izy shall be developed step by step in 
cy aaa with the actual conditions in 
‘ibet. 

10. Tibetan agriculture, livestock 
caising, industry and commerce shall be 
leveloped step by step, and the people’s 
.velihood shall be improved, step by step 
1 accordance with the actual conditions 
a Tibet. 

11. In matters related to various re- 
‘orms in Tibet, there will be no compul- 
sion on thé part of the central authorities. 
—he Local Government of Tibet should 


¢ 
carry out reforms of its own accord, and 
when the people raise demands for reform, 
they shall be settled by means of consulta- 
tion with the leading personnel of Tibet. 

12. In so far as former pro-imperialist 
and pro-Kuomintang officials resolutely 
sever relations with imperialism and the 
Kuomintang and do not engage in sabo- 
tage or resistance, they may continue to# 
hold office irrespective of their past. 

13. The People’s Liberation’ Army 
entering Tibet shall abide by all the above- 
mentioned policies and shall also be fair 
in all buying and selling and shall not 
arbitrarily take a single needle or thread 
from the people. 

14. The Central People’s Government _ 
shall conduct the centralised handling of: 
all external affairs of the area of Tibet;, 
and there will be peaceful co-existence} 
with neighbouring countries and establish-t 
ment and development of fair commercial 
and trading relations with them on the 
basis of equality, mutual benefit and 
mutual respect for territory and sovere-}, 
ignty. 
15. In order to ensure the implementa-_ 
tion of this agreement, the Central People’s ; 
Government shall set up a military and ad-' 
ministrative committee and a military are. 
headquarters in Tibet, and apart from t) | 
personnel sent there by the Cent 
People’s Government shall absorb 
many local Tibetan personnel as possib. . 
to take part in the work. 

Local Tibetan personnel taking pa 
in the military and administrative cot. 
mittee may include patriotic elements, 
from the Local Government of Tibet, 
various districts and leading monasteries, | 
the namelist shall be drawn up after con-: 
sultation between the representatives, 
designated by the Central People’s Govern 
ment and the various quarters concernea, ' 
and shall be submitted to the Central 
People’s Government for appointment. | 

16. Funds needed by the military and). 
administrative committee, the military area. 
headquarters and the People’s Liberation‘ 
Army entering Tibet shall be provided by. 
the Central People’s Government. The. 
Loca] Governmnt of Tibet will assist the 
People’s Liberation Army in the purchase | 
and transport of food, fodder and other - 
daily necessities. 
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NOTES 


jackalwise behaviour abroad has not enhanecd 
either our prestige or our credit anywher-. 
Indeed, on the contrary. 

The executive, from top to bottom, have 


A Policy of Dritt 


Elsewhere in these notes, we have. given 
long extracts from the speeches of the sponsors 


of the new opposition party, which explain the 
reasons behind its inception. It is tog early to 
give any considered opinion on either the pros- 
pects or the quality of such a party as Sri 


gone out-of-hand where the public is concerned 
and harassment, nay, oppression is reaching a 
peak that is almost on a par with the last davs 
of the British Raj. Corruption has eaten deep 


Chakravarti Rajagopalachari envisages. But into the vitals of the nation spreading as it 
we are in full agreement with him when he does from the highest to the lowest rungs of the 
says that decadence has set_in the body politic administration. The waste of public moneys 
of the official Congress and unless a strong has become commonplace and due to exactions 
opposition is set up in action at once to check of the State to make-up for this tidal flow 2f 


its errors of omissiOn and commission, ‘the expenses in the name of “Nation-Building” tre 


ee aN a a A le RR ANH enor aaa td ie NO 


entire country and nation will be in danger. 


For there is no doubt whatsoever that the 
policy of drift and latssez faire, in all matters 
of momentous urgency, that the Official Con- 
gress, with Pandit Nehru at the helm has been 
following for the last few years after the death 
of Sardar Patel, has brought the ship of State 


living standards of all, excepting the High and 
Mighty and their satellites the corrupt, have 
fallen below the levels of the last five decades. 
We would suggest Nation-bleeding as a caten- 
word for the Second and Third Five-Year 
Plans. 


It might—be-asked why the need. for a new 


perilously near the rocks. There is the same opposition, when-there_are_so many opposition 
indecision when the nation is faced with enmity parties in the field. Sri Rajagopalachari has 
or unfriendly acts from external sources and gone into details, which are given elsewhere in 
the same unwillingness to come to grips with these Notes’ Without going into his argumerts 
internal sources Of corruption and disruption. we would say that his idea of Swatantra as 
Together with this androgynous attitude when opposed to Pardtantra is good if it means free- 
faced with strong foes or powerful anti-social dom from all shibboleths and isms. Today ve 
and anti-national elements, we have the sudden “have a whole host of opposition parties bat 
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flare-ups of temper and either petulant or high- none that are solely devoted to the cause 2f 








and-mighty reactions where there is any sug- 
gestion or request for redress, restitution or 
justice from the imoffensive and perfectly law- 
abiding and long-suffering common citizen. 
This ludicrous lion-like attifude at home 
coupled with the apologetic—almost cringing— 


the entire nation in its complete entity. Tie. 
strongest of these parties, the Communist Parsy 
of India, should really be called the Communist 
Party inside India. Formerly they were the Filth 
Column of International Comniunism, actively 
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engaged in the déstruction ofthe State. After 


402 


the the ente sca eecentiaaevies and India they 
t@k i up an anomalous attitude, “but the links. 


+ of extiacterritorial loyalties were still distinct 
to_all excepting Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. ‘The 


Tibet incident gave even him a shock and he 


ckaracteristically LY “uttered the mild incongruity 
that_thew_had_no——“nationalistic” sympathies, 


instead of making the forthright statement t 
that their attitude was  anti-national and 
thus traizorous, Their latest move on the Dar- 
jeeling areas shows tliat they are back again 
on the Fifth Column ranks, as they are trying 
to pave the way for the march into India from 
Tibet along the broadest .route, The P.S.P. 








; iherefore, and further, being strongly party 
"Saniscious they put the parties’ interests far 
above those of the hundreds of millions of the 
Indian nationals, outsid ‘party .As for 
a Other groups they are all power-secking- 
splinters, with strictly limited interests and 
activities, not all of which is helpful to the 
nation as a whole. 






Co-operative Farming , 

Controversy is raging over Co-operative 
Firming in India. Pandit Nehru thinks that 
Co-operative Farming is the best way to aug- 
ment our food production and the alternative 
to Co-opcrative Farming is big land-holding. 
Those who are against this move invoke demo- 
cracy and say that Co-operative Farming is 
anti-democratic and it will destroy the free- 
dom of the ‘cultivators. Mr. Masani has gone 
sc far as to threaten a civil war over the issue 
of Co-operative Farming. Co-operative Farm- 
ing Is, however, not a new thing in this coun- 
try and it is making rapid strides in many 
perts of India. Those who oppose the move 
to introduce Co-operative Farming on’ a larger 
scale necessarily support the cause of big land- 
helders. Co-operative Farming is not: altogether 
a new thing in India and it deserves to be ex- 
panded en 4 wider scale. 


There are 2020 Co-operative Farming 
Societies in India and these include joint farm- 
ing, collective farming, tenant farming and 
better farming societies. In Andhra Pradesh 
there are 31 Co-operative Farming Societies, 
in Assam 170, in Bihar 27, in, Bombay 402, in 


. ee re meee 
is a logs ‘ogeneOus organisation with 
divided ideals and leadership. It is ineffective, 
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Jammu and Kashmir 7, in Kerala 55, in 
Madhya Pradesh 1490, in Madras 37, in Mysore 
100, in Orissa 28, in Punjab 478, in Rajasthan 
105, in Uttar Pradesh 255, West Bengal 448, 
Delhi 22, Manipur 3 and Tripura 12. The arca 
of land under Co-operative Cultivation in 
December 31, 1956 was 180,671 acres. During 
the four years 1954-55 to 1958-59 the Central; 
Government had made grants to the extent of * 
Rs. 3.32 lakhs to State Governments for this 
work. The State Government provided  assis- 
tance for development of Co-operative Farming 
Societies in various forms, such as loans and 
subsidies, grant of Government waste lands, 
concession in land revenue, technical guidance, 
etc. 


It is now agreed that food production is of 
crucial importance for the planned economic 
development of the country. Self-sufficiency in 
food production is essential for enlisting the 
entire man-power to the economic develop- 
ment of India, for ensuring a correct balance 
between rural and urban incomes, and for pro- 
viding guarantees against any inflationary 
pressure. The growth of population ig now 
estimated to be at a much higher rate than was 
assumed carlier. The population of India is 
now estimated to exceed 400 million and the 
rate of annual increase is over tiwo,per cent 
per annum. By 1986 India’s population would 
increase to 775 million and only 10 per cent of 
the country’s national income would be avail- 
able for direct. growth investments from that 
year. The Ford Foundation Team that recently 
visited India came to the conclusion that in 
order to be self-sufficient in food production 
India must produce 110 million tons by 1966. 
This quantity, however, makes allowances for 
seed, wastage and safety margin. By 1966 
India must produce this quantity of food- 
grains in order to feed her people with « mmi- 
mum level of nutrition which requires a daily 
intake of 15 oz. of cereals and 3 ounces of 
pulses. By 1966 consumption will rise to 88 
million tons. 
current production stands at 70 million tons. 
At the present rate of increase, production in 
1966, that is, at the end of the Third Plan, 
would rise to.§2 million tons. leaving a short- 
fall of 28 million tons. This deficit of 28 mil- 
lion tons can hardly be made up by imports and 


A 


As against this requirement, the | 
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In consequence India shall have to depend on 
her own internal production. It is necessary 
for India to raise her rate of food production 
from 3.2 per cent during the period 1952-53 to 
1958-59 to an average rate of 8.2 per cent 
_ durmg the next seven years. The current rate 
of increase in food output always lags behidd 
the growth of population and it is therefore 
needed that the productivity rate must be 
raised to a level of nearly 9 per cent a year. 

There is, however, no immediate and 
simple solution to India’s food preblem. But 
there is alsg no need for despondency. The 
best in Indian agriculture can well stand in 
comparison with the best in other countries. 
But the average level of production is unduly 
low in India although she is the second largest 
rice producing country in the world, coming 
next only to China. India today requires to 
raise her rate of agricultural production and 
ways and means should be devised and directed 
towards the achievement of higher production 
target. The Ford Foundation Team warns that 
the target. of 110 million tons of food produc- 
tion can be achieved only if an all-out emer- 
gency food production programme is under- 
taken. 

The Ford Foundation Team rceommends 
the adoption of an experimental and objective 
approach. It observes that the success of Co- 
operative Farming depends on competent 
management, and capable managers may not 


be avallable in the immediate future. The 
Report of the ‘Team suggests that ‘“manage- 
ment assistance to cultivators, combined with 


supervised credit, and perhaps with joint owner- 
ship of equipment, offers a way to obtain the 
advantage of better management, while © still 
retaining the incentives gained by individual 
optration.” The Report emphasises that, limita- 
tion on food production are not set by physi- 
cal resources. This country has the soil, climate, 
water and other physical resources for abun- 
dant food production. But to these physical 
resources must be added human effort in the 
form of impreved agricultural methods in 
effective combinations suited to particular soils 
and erops. The importance of human effort can 


best. be realised through co-opezative farming, 


we think so. 
The yield per acre in India in respect of 
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all crops is very low as compared with the 
other countries of the world. The yield of rice 
per acre in India is about 750 lbs. as against 
2.461 lbs: in Italy, 2,000 lbs. m Japan and 
1,468 lbs. in the U.S.A. The most serious 
defect in the agricultural system of Inca 
accounting for the low yield is the small size 
of the holdings. The average holding in India 
varies from about 3 acres in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa to 12 acres in Bombay, as compared to 
40 acres in Denmark, 82 acres in the United 
Kingdom, 15©@ acres in the U.S.A. and 234 
acres in Canada. About one-third of Indian 
cultivators are landless peasants, while there 
still remain big landholders who are nothing 
but small zamindars in reality. If land is to be 
distributed among the landless peasants it is 
quite in the fitness of things that joint farming 
should be developed in India. 


The consolidation of holdmgs will be a 
step in the right direction. Recently the Japa- 
nese method of individual farming is held out 
to be better than co-operative farming. But 
Japan has various advantages which India 
does not possess and therefore the Japanese 
mcthod will not bring about the desired result 
in respect of food production in this country. 
From very ancient times there has been family 
farming in India, but in recet years the higher 
erowth rate of population has rendered the 
system of family farming ineffective. Improved 
methods of farming is necessary and that will 
be possible only if the holdings arc of suffi- 
cientiy large size. Unless the size of holdings 
are rot enlarged, farming cannot be improved. 
There are three ways of enlarging the size of 
the holdings, viz., (1) acquisition of small 
holdings by the State and converting them into 
State farms in which the former owners will 
work as labourers; (ii) large landholders 
acquiring the interests of small holders who are 
then to work as labourers; and (iti) pooling of 
lands of the small holders for the purpose of 
joint farming, each landholder retaining his 
title to the land or in the alternative getting 
shares jin the joint farming society to the extent 
of the value of land, cattle and implements 
contributed by him. 


not seem to be 
cannot altogether 


The first proposal does 
feasible because. agriculture 
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be converted into a State industry. There may 
be some State farms but their number will be 
insignificant and the whole field of agriculture 
should continue to be covered by private enter- 
prise. The second proposal is not desirable 
from the social point of view. But since the 
abolition of the zamindari system, some States 
are irying to bring it back through backdoor 
at least to a moderate system. As for example, 
Bihar is reported to have decided that the 
eeilmg of land holding will be 40 acres per 
head and this means that the individual hold- 
ing of agricultural land will come to about 120 
bighes and that is in a country where the 
average landholding does not exceed 3 acres. 
In other words, the authorities are in favour 
of maintaining landholders so as to use them 
for political purposes. The Leftist parties are 
ho exception. In West Bengal, the Leftist 
parties are said to be supporting big landhold- 
ing and they have suggested that the indivi- 
dual hloding should be not less than 40 acres 
or 120 bighas. In a village a person having 
40 bighas is looked upon as: a small zamindar. 
This rather high ceiling of individual land- 
holding will defeat the purpose of zamindari 
abolition. All political parties are now in 
favour of maintaining big zotedari system and 
nobedy is thinking in terms of land belonging 
to the tillers. That idea has been thrown to 
winds. It may be recalled that the Floud 
Commission recommended that individual ‘land- 
holding should not exceed 5 acres and 15 bighas 
per head would constitute an economic hold- 
mg. But any way, the zamindari abolition 
system has created a vacuum in the land system 
of the country and this defies any easy solution 
because both the party in power as well as the 
parties in opposition still think in terms of big 
landkolding. 

The third proposal of pooling the jaad by 
small holders for the purpose of cultivation, 
or what is known as co-operative ‘or joint 
farming,. will enable the farmers to retain 
interest in their land and at the same time 
obtain all the economies of large-scale farming. 
In some countries where average holdings are 
small or where large holdings have been. split 
up end allotted to a large number of small 
holders, the farmers have been encouraged to 
adopt joint farming. Co-operative ferming is 
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highly developed in a democratie country like 
Palestine. | 

In India, there is an erroneous notion that 
co-operative farming is an essential feature of 
a totalitarian economy and that it destroys the 
sanctity of a democratic set up. But the 
U.S.A., which is regarded as the leader of the 
democracies, has adopted co-operative farming 
system. In India, those who are raising their 
stentorian voice against the introduction of co- 
operative farming are doing so not on economic 
considerations, but on political grounds. The 
U.S.A. certainly is not a totalitarian State, 
and still she hag introduced co-operative 
farming system because it has been effeotive 
in bringing about the more advanced farming 
methods into formerly backward rural areas. 
By pooling of resources cultivators have availed 
themselves of advantages of large-scale farm- 
ing. By this method they have raised their 
output and increased their standard of living. 
The co-operative farming system is needed in 
India because it will make possible the large- 
scale exploitation of the land using all re- 
resources of science ‘and machinery. It will 
raise food production and provide more food 
for a vast population that is insufficiently fed 
and suffers from concealed famine and food 
scarcity. The co-operative farming Will liberate 
more labour for other industries and by this 
move the total divisible wealth of the country 
will augment, 
Trend ahd Progress of Banking 

The Report on the Trend and Progress 
of Banking in India during 1958 recently 
published by the Reserve Bank spotlights 
the impact on the banking system of the 
major developments in the Indian economy 
which generally reflect the progress of the 
Plan. The Indian economy in 1958 
presented a mixed trend of inflationary 
conditions and recessionary tendencies in 
certain sectors of the economy. While the 
main inflationary influence stemmed from 
a further step-up in the public investment, 
its effect was to some extent offset by the 
slackening in the rate of growth of invest- 
ment in'the. private sector which in its 
turn slowed down the credit expansion by 
banks. Thus the bank credit at Rs. 830.6 
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crores recorded a moderate increase of 
Rs. 11.1 crores as against Rs. 74.6 crores 
in 1957 and Rs. 151.3 crores ini 1956. This 
development coupled with an impressive 
rise in deposits rendered the liquid position 
of banks very comfortable throughout the 
year under review. ) 

Despite the lower level of bank credit 
both in the aggregate as also to particular 
sectors, the credit policy of the Reserve 
Bank continued to be one of restraint and 
vigilance especially in view of the under- 
lying inflationary trends in the economy. 
In the case of bank advances against food- 
grains, the situation warranted the con- 


tinuance of the restrictive policy initiated 
on the eve of the 1957-58 busy season with. 


a further tightening up in respect of 
wheat. There was a shortfall of about 10 
per cent in foodgrains output and this 
factor, rather than the rise in aggregate 
monetary demand, exerted a great pressure 
on food prices which increased by about 
9 per cent over the year. In sugar also, 
the fairly high level of bank advances in 
the context of a sustained rise in prices, 
suggested some stockpiling by traders with 
bank finance. The Reserve Bank, there- 
fore, tightened the existing restrictions 
against bank advances against this secu- 
rity. Apart from the close vigilance kept 
on foodgrains and sugar advances, the 
Reserve Bank also: took action during the 
year to curb the speculative use of bank 
credit on the stock exchange. As a result 
of the fewer avenues of employment of 
funds it became evident that banks were 
seeking new outlets for credit and the 
extension of credit for stock exchange 
operations provided such a new outlet. 
As a result, scheduled banks’ advances 
against shares and debentures rose from 
Rs. 73.3 crores at the end of 1957 to Rs. 
77.5 crores in August 1958 and the rise 
caused concern’ as it coincided with the 
speculative bulge in the prices of shares 
on the stock exchange. The Reserve Bank 
therefore directed banks to be cautieus in 
extending credit against shares. On the 
whole the credit policy pursued by the 
Reserve Bank, though restrictive in its 
‘general tenor, continued to assist the flow 
2 
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of bank credit to essential sectors of the 
economy. This was evident from the fact 
that the share of industrial credit over the 
year ended October rose from 43.6 per cent 
to 47.9 per cent of the total scheduled bank 
credit. 

Turning to the resources side of banks 


‘we find that the most striking feature was 


the continued growth of bank deposits and 
the reduced reliance on the Reserve Bank 
for funds. Net deposits of scheduled banks 
rose bv Rs. 219 crores though the rise was 
largely confined to banks each with 
deposits of Rs. 100 crores and over. Apart 
from the deposit of U.S. counterpart funds 
and the inclusion of some of the non- 
scheduled banks in the second schedule to 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, the trends 
in deposit expansion revealed the growing 
evidence of the spread of banking habit 
amongst the people. The record expansion 
in time deposits of Rs. 228 crores over the 
year though partly accounted for by a 
shift from demand deposits was clearly 
indicative of a satisfactory growth. of 
savings through the banking system. 

The substantial accretion to deposit 
resources in conjunction with the moderate 
increase in bank credit resulted in 
improved liquidity position and induced 
the banks to enlarge their investment 
portfolio by Rs. 206 crores, Government 
securities alone accounting for as much as 
Rs. 202 crores—the highest on record in 
recent years. The share of the State Bank 
of India in the increase in investment was 
particularly large as a sequel to its policy 
of investing in gilt-edged securities the 
counterpart funds deposited with it by 
U.S. authorities. 

On the organisational side, the Reserve 
Bank Report refers to the adaptation of 
the institutional and functional framework 
of the banking system to the requirements 
of the expanding economy. Further pro- 
gress was made in bringing about integra- 
tion of some State associated banks with 
the State Bank of India. As part of the 
scheme for mobilising rural savings, rural 
debentures are being issued by*central land 
mortgage banks. The scheme has been 
modified in terms of which the Reserve 


’ gereme. 


4% 


Bank has agreed to subscribe to the 15- 
year debentures issued to it at the 
relatively low rate of 4 per cent. The 
State Bank, apart from opening 100 
additional branches during the year under 
review, particularly in places lacking in 
banking facilities, took further steps to 
liberalise remittance facilities to  co- 
operative credit institutions as also to 
provide short-term accommodation to co- 
operative marketing’ and processing socie- 
ties. In the field’ of bank finance to small- 
sc=le industrial units, the State Bank, in 
the light of experience gathered in the 
operation of the pilot scheme has now 
extended the scheme to all its branches. 
As regards provision of term-credit to 
industries, the Report draws attention to 
the setting up in June 1958 of the Refinance 
Corporation, which by the close of the 
year, had sanctioned refinance aggregating 
Rs. 178 lakhs to some specified industries. 

The Report contains other useful in- 
formation. It contains a broad assessment 
ef the working of the Banking Companies 
Aei, 1949, over a decade and shows how 
it has been instrumental in imparting 
strangth to the banking system. As regards 
th= personal loan scheme introduced by a 
few banks in India, the Report while 
welcoming this move as an evidence of the 
flexibility of operations of banks, sounds a 
note of caution to banks, particularly :re- 
garding extension of such scheme in 
respect of goods in short supply because of 
its inflationary consequences. 

The Reserve Bank liberalised its Bill 
Merket scheme by bringing within its 
purview export bills in order to enable 
benks to provide finance to exporters on a 
liberal scale. The minimum limit of a 
loan: as also of the promissory note has 
been lowered making it possible for small 
exporters to obtain the benefit of the 
The amount to be advanced to a 
bank at a time for the amount of an indi- 
vicual usuance promissory note to be 
accepted as security have been ‘fixed at 
Rs. 2 lakhs and Rs. 20 thousand respectively 


as against Its. 5 lakhs and ‘Rs. 50 thousand. 


in other cases. Only those documentary 
time export bills as have a usance of not 


. without corresponding 
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more than ninety days and are drawn on 
any place in any country outside India 
which is a member of the International 
Monetary Fund would be eligible for being 
held by the banks as security for the loans 
intended for conversion. 


On account of rapid industrialisation 
of the country, inflationary finance both in . 
the public sector as well as in the private 
sector is getting bigger in volume and 
increase in the 
availability of consumer goods and prices 
are, .therefore, progressively going up. 
Deficit financing in the public sector is 


almost equivalent to bank credit in the 


private sector. These are desirable to a 
certain extent to foster economic develop- 
ment of the country. But these have a 
baneful effect in an underdeveloped 
country like India where prices go up 
owing to the shortfall in the output of 
consumer goods. To counteract that evil 
effect the. Reserve Bank can have resort to 
the use of variable reserve ratios to the 
maximum limit as provided under the 
Reserve Bank Act, that is, up‘to 20 per 
cent for the demand liabilities and 8 per 
cent of the time liabilities. 


Curtain Drawn on L.I.C. Deals?” 


_ Much ado about nothing—that is the 
result of the L.I.C. deals. We wonder why 
the Government of India rushed to appoint the 
Chagla Commission and the Vivian Bose Com- 
mission when their opinions have been ignored 
and when the Union Public Services Commis- 
sion as well as the Central Government have 
acted in a manner as if they are the best known 
authority on the controversial deals and there- 
fore they are the best judges of the issue. The 
Union Public Services Commission has been 
treated by the . Central Government as the 
Court of Appeal over the Vivian Bose Com- 
mission and it is strange that administrative 
law has been brought into existence in manner 
most prejudicial to democratic ideals and 
principles. If the Central Government knew 
that Mr. Patel and Mr. Kamath were not 
guilty then why did they appoint the Chagla 
Commission and Bose Commission and ignored 
their verdict? The Central Government have 
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no right *to waste public money on whimsical 
decisions. 


It is admitted that the L.I.C. deals were 
improper and somebody must be responsible 
for it. But nobody is held respnsible for the 
deal that raised so much public consternation 
and disapproval. In the same day the news 
was published that. Sri R. K. Dalmia was 
convicted for default of public money to the 
extent of about Rs. 2 crores, although the 
money was paid by him later on and the money 
was not lost. And it was also published that 
Mr. Patel was exonerated of charges brought 
against for the L.I.C. deals in Mundhra 
shares and that Mr. Kamath would be simply 
censured. These two high officials were respon~- 
sible through their positions for a deal which 
cost the national exchequer nearly Rs. 2 crores, 
for, this money was not recouped. These two 
news, published on the same day gives a 
curious impression about the process of law as 
practised in India. The Government decision 
about these two officials indicate that many 
things have occurred behind the scene. 

There should have been either a full dress 
trial or else, if the Government was not pre- 
pared to take that step, the matter should have 
been nipped in the bud by indicating a depart- 
mental or a U.P.S.C. enquiry when the 
matter was raised in the Indian Parliament. 
If the views of Enquiry Commissions are 
flouted in this manner by the Executive and if 
they take upon themselves the right to ride 
roughshod over semi-judicial decisions, then evil 
days are awaiting for this country where the 
Executive tends to constitute itself the final 
judge over all matters of judicial importance. 


Water for Irrigation 

One of the greatest handicaps of Indian 
agriculture is the absence of adequate 
facilities for the supply of water required 
for cultivation. Out of the total of an 
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vening period has undoubtedly greatly 
facilitated the use of water but, providing 
one of the curious phenomena of present- 
day Indian life, actual utilisation has fallen 
far short . of the opportunities available, 
while production has suffered from the- 
scarcity of water, In the context of a 
severe food crisis and the acute difficulties 
confronted by the country in the field of 
international trade, the importance of in- 
ereasing agricultural production needs no 
elaboration, If, therefore, production has 
suffered through the non-utilisation of 
available facilities it must necessarily be- 
come. the country’s first concern to know 
what has been responsible for such a 
paradoxical situation. 


The Public Accounts Committee of the 
Lok Sabha in its report on the audit report 
on the accounts of the Damodar Valley 


Corporation had some sharp comments to 
make on this topic. “‘The Committee are 





_distressed_to see the poor rate of utilisation ~ 


of the water for irrigation purposes,” the 
report said. Among the reasons for the 
Shortfall in the utilisation of water in the 
articular case -_(1) lack of adequate 
appreciation and _ co-operation fro he 
public who opposed_the removal of gaps—at 
certain points and elsewhere interfered 
with the flow of the water_by raising cross 
2 lesli sah ) 
breaches_at-certain_points_of the-canals and 


(4) the absence._of__legislation in West. 


Bengal Zor the _jevi_of_compulsory water 
rates. the technical defects, which might 
be peculiar te the D.V.C. are left out, the 
one significant point which remains for 


consideration is the lack of public co- 
operation. 





Public co-operation, it would seem, has 
been slow to come in the matter of the 


utilisation of irrigation waters almost 


estimated 13,560 lakh acre-feet of water throughout India. Recently, there was a 


resources, approximately 4,500 lakh acre- 


great agitation in the Punjab over the levy 


feet are believed to be utilisable for of betterment fee in which the Govern- 


irrigation. Actual utilisation in 1951,. the 


latest year for which figures” hich figures are avaszlable, 


ments position was far from being above 
board,_More_often than not, the adminis- 


did not exceed seven per ceritof the total—tration of the river valley projects is 
or about twenty per cent of the utilisable conducted_as in other fields, on the pre- 


water resources. The construction of the 
various development projects in the inter- 


sumption of the infallibility. of the 
administrative bureaucracy. As the latter. 
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hardly cares to keep itself in touch with few who have a chance to gain admifsion into 
the needs o @ people, frequently its a school never can hope to go beyond ‘the 


decisions come.up against popular hostility - primary stage, where only one in fifty persons 
SE Was the ease in Punjab. ‘The “ever reads a book if ga whole year, the printed 
“Importance of public_co-operation is given word has a peculiar charm and_an aura of in- 
by the fact _that_one of the factors respon- fallibility—the need for ensuring balanced 
“sible Yor the slow or inadequate utilisation ‘text-books at the prmiary classes thus assumes 

- a bigger proportion than would have been the 


' Of Water is the delay_in the construction 
of field channels which is the responsibi- tase if students could be expected to correct: | 


lity of the farmers. Sometimes water their notions m course of future study. 
rates are levied without due consideration Notwithstanding much _lip-service to the 
of the factors involved which in turn gives joog for securing the preparation and the 
rise to public hostility. selection of proper. text-books for schools and 
The Government of India had appointed “colleges, the situation in this regard has been 

a Committee of experts in November last yery_very disappointing in this country. - For 
tO go into the problem of inadequate ‘obvious reasons text-books meant for primary 
utitisdtion of water. In its report, which and secondary stages have assumed an impor- 
awaits publication, it 1s understood to have tance in this country which is denied to them 
recommended for_a_phased_Tevy_ol_watet. in the more advanced countries where_the social 
rates. Under the proposed scheme no system offers them further scope for educa- 
waier rate will be charged for the first _ tion. And _it_is _precis ely in these fields that 
two-or- three years and the full rate will be the situation is most deplorable. It would be 
collected only from the sixth year of the no exaggeration to say that almost the greater 
completion of the irrigation projects. This" “majority of the titles which are prescribed, or 
is a very sensible recommendation“and its. relied upon, as text-books in—schools and 


acceptance, coupled with other measures to colleges are not only unsatisfactory, but are 
induce public co-operation, will undoub- absolutely—wusuitable for reading by anyone. 


tedly encourage the cultivators to make ‘What is ef greater concern is the fact that no 
more use of the available water and thu le water and thus one—the authors, the publishers, the teachers 
to give the much-needed push to raise the ‘or the Government—can escape criticism _for 
agricultural output of the country. — this ‘state of affairs. With notable exceptions, 
publishers in this country have not shown any 

Nationalization of Text Books i _ particular concern for the authenticity and cor- 
The importance of the reparation and the reciness of the text of their publications 
stliction ot proper tec hocks “atic form. 6 which are often full of factual and grammatical 
vital part of any sound scheme of education, _ mistakes. The publishers consider their duty 
cannot be over-emphasized, A person’s know-_ done so long as their prospect of a steady return 
“Tedge and understanding are | argely derived is not disturbed. If the attitude of the pub- 


from what he has read or heard during his lishers, who are openly out for money, is 





























student cays. To the beginner his book offers 


him the ultimate answer to~all his” questions. 


It is, therefore, not, unoften that a man’s initial 
interest_in, or repugnance toward, a particular 


subject, wh largely dependent , upon the 





understandable (though by no means pardon- 
able), that of some of the distinguished edu- 
cationists and teachers, who either lend their 
name as authors to undeserving books or select 
such books for their. students, is less so. It is 


not unoften that books, full of horribly shock- . 


ing mistakes, are found to bear the names ol’ 


> 


for all time to come. Very few can succeed in sOme of the most illustrious professors and 
totally disabusing their minds of what they academicians as authors. Lastly, the_Govern- 
jad leant Quring their school days. In a ment has done nothing effective to discourage 
country like India where the overwhelmmp .the dishonesty either of the publishers or of % 
majority of the people are illiterate, where a "tha aeiiion Tai hors. .fducation has not unnaturally 
‘good number of people even of those fortunate -heen the chief casualty, | | 
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In the existing state of affairs there is religious education. We have to emphasise on 


undoubtedly a great scope for State interven- the point of education being free from political 
tion in the preparation and selection of text- or ‘party’ control at all times. 
books. Yet, as has happened in so many other =~°© = 
fields, State intervention in this field has given 
rise to_more problems than it has sOlved. In gee 
most cases the text-books prepared under the 
“Suspices of the departments of governments of the continued existence of the class of priests 
_bétray a lack of understanding and jmagination is that having renounced worldly pleasures they 
on the part of editors and compilers. The Téxt- are eminently suited to cater to the spiritual 
Book Inquiry Committee of Kerala has, for needs of the people in general; consequently 
example, adversely commented upon the poor society should not grudge to bear the cost of 
quality—and~scheme— of —text=books prepared their maintenance. If that be so, the organiza- 
under goveriimental direction,—The-Committee tion of priests as guardians of property—the 
has correctly held that the poor quality of the mohants, sebaits and mutwallis of temples, 
text-books is a very serious defect and parti- mosques, gurdwaras and churches cannot 
cularly.so where the schools have no ch0ice in essentially .be described otherwise—is hardly 
the matter of selection of .text-books and are compatible with the calling of a truc priest. 
under an obligation to use the books published Nevertheless, in almost all the countries of the 
“Bertie SlataThe Committee has noted the world, we have the strange spectacle of men, 
following defects: errors in  subjéct-matter openly pledged to repudiate world by pursuits, 
Which could have been avoided with careful wielding authority over vast materia] treasures 
scrutiny, unsatisfactory presentation of subject and even quarrelling among themselves to re- 
i-sdcial studies and general science and errors tain their position of supilemacy. Clearly, 
‘in printing and defective illustrations, Kerala therefore, the management of property by 
certainly is not an isolated case and_asimilar spiritual figures has not meant any real differ- 
‘enquiry will hardly fail to disclo e.compar- ence in the nature of such management nor has 
able defects in the text-books published that meant. any lessening of the attending evils. 
by other State Governments. While the Kerala | On the other hand, experience has conclusively 
Government will’no dou evote_ its earnest demonstrated that the institutionalization of 
Consideration tothe Specific points of criticism spiritual authority has inevitably led to de- 
in the report. of the-Committee,the-resi_of the generation of values and the introduction of 
country can also derive-much—valuable lesson exploitation and other moral vices. In India, 
from the publication of the full text of the for example, there have been innumerable com- 








report whic € abe Sxovernment showid plaints and scandals involving centres of great 
artange forthwiths — | public reverence. Most, distressing facts have 


been ‘revealed wherever an impartial investi- 


While the idea _o sta onopoly of gation was carried out into the affairs of any 


seat Pooks 7s wEpanS fo any to ; _ Semocrane religious institution with monetary involve- 
mn un tan ¢ phe So ae ments. Mismanagement apart; the holding of 


for_primary and secondary stages and fora... property by religious institutions raises 


aaa ea the.more important question of the most bene- 
standard es been. set-in the removal of mend= ficial use Of the resources. According to a very 
oly will not affect quality. However, if State |) omative estimate, the value of resources at 
gee geen aden caret Lae the disposal of Hindu religious institutions in 

: TORY Over _Drivatehy proce oo this country would alone exceed Rs. 300 crores. 
Faia a ar a PRT ON ERE Add to this the vast property held by other 
e atrangement, for State mterventiOn has tO religious institutions and the magnitude of 
cL) AR the whole thing comes out in truer light. Ex- 
In the case of Kerala there _is, however, cept for’ enriching the pockets of a few this 
another question, that of indgctrination and immense property remains largely unutilized. 
prevention of free imparting of sceular_and The benefits that can accrue to our society 
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from thé utilization of these funds are Obvious. neth- Byrne, Labour and Law; S. Raj&ratnam, 
in view of the marked reluctance: of the holders Culture; Ong Pang Boon, Home Affairs; Young 
of tnis property to part with their authority, Nyuk Lin, Education. 

the task can be achieved only through legis- The majority of the people of Singapore 
Jatim. However, the use of legislative means are of Chinese origin. Six of the Ministers are 
to kring these funds into the general social Chinese, the other Malay, urasian and 
pool to -be used for “socially beneficial”: pur- Indian. 
poses has some inherent danger whereby, unless Answering questions on the fiscal policy of 
proper safeguards are maintained, the whole the PAP Government, Mr. Lee said on June Le 
process may degenerate into substituting: » set that foreign capital waa welcome to welcome to Singapore 
of wasteful managers for a set of miserly and and they would be given_st onditions to 
selfish managers. -* “operate. But foreign capital which entered into 


ie . _ «* + "propaganda business eaning foreign-owned 

Singapore Independent Lo rane Yeu . > SOE ead be kale oe e dealt with Saitaly He . 
Singapore—the 140-year-old British colony “added. Singapore’s fiscal policy would continue 
heceme an internally _seli-governing -Dtate {> be in line with that of the Federation (for 
witkin the Commonwealth on June_.3, «In “Years the two" terrifories—have—a_common—ap- 
acccrdance with constitutional agreement signed proach to this question). There would be no 
in London in April, 1957. Sir William Goodie, breach in the economic unity of the two terri- 









Governor of Singapore was sworn _in.as tle. torjes, He said, his Government, once formed, 
State’s first _Yang Dipertuan Negara: (Head of would draw 100 million dollars out of 800 
State). _ After_six months a Malayanwould. million dollars of assets in London for thie 
take over as Head of State under the provir development of Singapore’s economy. 





sions of the Constitution. Singapore will have Regarding the attitude of the PAP towards 
full powers regarding tlie mternal adminis- seeret, societies (thugs’ organisations Which - 
tration of the country but the defence. and “thrive on illegal activities, such as extortion, 
fordgn relations would continue to be the res- robbery, murder, ctc., and they number —un- 
In the first_ever general elections in’ the and for all.” 3 
territory, the People’s Action Party ed On the.future of the Smgapore City Coun- 
by Mr. Lee Kuan Yew. came out victorious cil, Mr. Lee said that its main functions would 
with a thumping majority. The PAP won 43 be taken over by the local Government Minis- 
seats to the 4 won by the ruling Singapore try. “We are not going to have any monkey 
People’s Alliance, 8 of the United .Malay’s business. If we govern, we govern efficiently 
national organization—Malayan Chinese Asso- and with the will of the people on our side.” 
ciation and one Independent. Out of. 194 The PAP has a slender majority in the City 
candidates more than 65 mcluding the Malaya Council and it was having a rough time until 
Indian Congress President; Mr: A. K. Alex- recently when Mayor Ong Eng Guan headed 
ander lost their deposits. Among the defeated it, 
were Mr. David Marshall, a former Chief In the interests of the public there should 
Minister, Mr. M. P. D. Nair and’-M. Juma- be no competition between the Council and the 
bhory, Ministers in the . outgoing People’s Government, Mr. Lee said. 
Allmnce Cabinet headed by Mr. Lim Yew Mr. Lee then turned his attention to Com- 
Harvk. . munist menace in Malaya and. explained at 
The new Ministry was sworn'in on June 5.. Téngth how his party would combat it. He said, 
It_was headed by Mr.. Lee Kuan Yew; Secre- the Communist menace was a long-term pro- ¥ 
tarr-General of the People’s Action Party. blem, “It “will be futile to Elthem if they 
fhe Cabinet_consisting of _nine—members~was could ¢ecruit_ more men that you could kill.” 
as follows: Lee Kuan Yew, Prime. Minister;. He said, the former Government was shouting 
‘Dr. Toh Chin Chye, Deputy Prime Minister; at Communists but it only made them recruit 
Ong Eng Guan, National Development; Ahmad more, “The wtimate pull depends on whether 
Ibrahim, Health;.Go Keng Coo,. Finance; Ken- we-can convince the people of Singapore and 
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whether we can make the democratic socialist 


system work in Malaya and make it succeed. 
Ue said, the momentum of revolution —smons 
the Chinese and the momentum of revolution 
among the Malayas were different. They could 


be best reconciled onl throu democratic 
socialism, “This is exactly what we are aiming 
+ doing,” he added. . 


Mr. Lee pointed out that there: was no 





danger of Communists taking over Malaya, 


But, any false move__in ion, he 
added, would bring down the entire organisa- 
tion of PAP and its years of work. Touching 
on the problem of youths on which the PAP’s 
main strength. depended, Mr. Lee said. that 
every year 30,000 youths entered the labour 
market in Singapore. It was estimated that 
100 million dollars would be needed every year 
to provide them with employment. 


4 


One other uestion which Mr Lee referred ediate over Goa is indicative of a point of 
to—rather delicate in the context of Singapore ney g 
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with Britain, the relations .between the two 
countries during the past decade: have been far 
from happy. On all major international issucs, 
the British Government—whether Labour or 
Conservative—has been fOund to oppose India 
whether the matter related to Kashmir, Goa 
or Indian nationals in South Africa. It is an 
Open ‘secret that but for the open encourage- 
ment. given -by the Governments of the U.K., 
U.S:A. and their NATO allies, Portugal would 
never Mave dared to antagonise India over the 
tiny ‘territory of Goa. 


‘The British Government’s rejection of the 
Government of India’s proposal for recoOnvening 
the Incernational Supervision Commission for 
Laos comes as a fresh reminder of the continu- 
ing divergence between the British and Indian 
attitudes towards major developments in the 
Far East. It is difficult to think in this context 
that tne news about British willingness to 


eparture for British policy. Moreover, the 


today—was the British National __Anthem, term “mediation” itself connotes the possibility 


“God Save the. Queen.” When asked whethe 


ISI of some sacrifice on either side. What conccs- 
‘sions are expected of India over Goa? While 


the PAP would 


if 


respe id; 


that which symbolises British power.” | 

Political observers.expected that a com- 
promise agreement would _be reached with th 
Governor ena Se aa 
India and Britain 

The British Government has offered to 
mediate in the dispute between India ‘and 
Portugal over the future of Goa. The British 
Prime Minister’s offer was contained in a letter 
which he wrote to Mr. Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, a Labour Member of Parliament, which 
was published in the London press on May 15. 
In that letter Mr. Macmillan said: “The United 
Kingdom would naturally be prepared to give 
any assistance in their power to, bring the two 
parties (meaning India and Portugal) together, 





though it is not their practice to take such an — 


. mitiative unless there is clear evidence that 
* this would be welcome tg the principals 
concerned.” 


The objects of the British mediation have 
not been made clear and as such it is very 


difficult to corament upon the merits of. the. 


proposal. Though: India has intimate relations 


‘Surely you cannot expect. Asians to respect 


maintaining—correctly—that Goa is an inte- - 
gral part of India and should be integrated 
into the rest of the country without any further 
delay, the Government of India has all along 


Tefiained from taking steps which might pre- 


cipitate armed conflict. The people of Goa on the 
other Eand, have more than once and in morc 
than one way indicated: their eagerness to be 
reunited with their brethren in India. On the 
face of all this the Portuguese position—which 
has been upheld by the Western Powers—is that 
Goa is a part of Portugal. No amount of media- 
tion can be of any use in reconciling these two 
mutually incompatible -views—unless one of 
the parties agrees to see reason and give up its 
obstinacy. No one even faintly acquainted 
with the geOgraphy, history and’ culture of Goa 
can fai: tg see that it is only Portugal who can 
be asked to reconsider her stand in‘ this case. 
Accidents: on the Rise we 

"Tha statistics of accidents on the Indian 
railways for the year 1957-58 which have 
just been released discloses # disquieting 
rise in the numberof ::accidents during 


the :year.. -The total: number of accidents 
‘of: various: types; including minor accidents, 
e e ' 
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in that year was 15,397 as against 13,987 
in the previous year. According to an 
analysis of the causes of 2,747 out of a 
total of 4,027 train accidents under main 
categories, 1,082 accidents had occurred due 
to failure of human element, 1,228 due to 
technical defects and the remaining 437 
due to various miscellaneous causes. Out of 
eighteen accidents into which statutory 
enquiries were held eleven are ascribed to 
the failure on the part of the railway staff 
in fulfilling their duty. By no standard 
the number of train accidents on the 
Indian railways can be regarded as normal; 
nor does the proportion of accidents occurr- 
ing due to the failure of the railway staff 
bring great credit to the railway adminis- 
‘tration. To the extent that the number of 
accidents arising out of technical defects 
could also be kept down if a greater care 
had been taken by the persons concerned 
in their examination, the responsibility of 
the administration would also seem to 
increase in proportion. 


An unfortunate tendency has been evident 
on the part of the Railway authorities to put 
ail, or the major share of the blame for their 
own failure upon the public. A section of the 
press has. also been taken in unawares by this 
campaign, The laws regarding ticketless travel 
and the pulling of alarm-chains have been made 
more stringent giving almost dictatorial powers 
to the railways. It is, however, necessary to 
look ‘at the inconvenience suffered by the 
travelling public. There is everywhere ag, terri- 
fic overcrowding, demanding of the passengers 
great patience and nervous strain, A man may 
be queuing for half an hour in a ticket counter 
to find that the booking clerk is absent, or 
there is no ticket or there is some other trouble. 
The number of such counters is hardly suffi- 
cient to cope with the heavy rush—particularly 
in Howrah and other big stations. The trains 
are almost always behind schedule. Without 
improving these if the efficiency drive should 
be construed to consist in creating greater har- 
assment for the travelling public this can cer- 
tamly bring no good. 


Nehru on Kerala Situation 
We reproduce from the weekly Hindu an 
extract from its ‘correspondent’s report dated 
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June 6, on Pandit Nehru’s speech. One has to 
only read it to realise the helpless attitude ol 
the head Executive of India in an emergency: 
Mr. Nehru, in a statement issued here 
today before his departure to Delhi, said that 
his concern and anxiety about the situation in 


Kerala had increased since his arrival at 
Ootacamund. _ 
Mr. Nehru in his fnewane said: “For 


some time, I have been concerned about the 
situation in Kerala. Since I came to Ootaca- 
mund, I have had much more information 
about it from a variety of sources and my 
concern and anxiety have increased. It seems 
clear’ that a dangerous situation, full of the 
possibility of violent conflict, is rapidly deve- 
loping in that State. I have remained silent 
over this issue because I have been reluctant 
to interfere in matters concerning the Kerala 
Government. I did not wish to take any step 
which might lead people to think that I was 
acting unfairly towards a Government which 
belonged -to a different party. In many matters, 
I differ considerably from the policy of that 
party. In so far as the State Government is 
concerned, I had to deal wih such matters as 
were of all-India concern or such as might 
affect the Constitution of India. On a few 
occasions, I expressed my concern at some of 
the activities of the Kerala Government which 
I thought were not in keeping with the spirit 
of our democratic constitution and our basic 
policies. But, generally speaking, I refrained 
from even comment and did not interfere in 
any way. 

“The situation, that is developing in that 
State now, is, however, such that I cannot 
remain wholly silent. The thought of going 
there myself occurred to me, but it is difficult 
for me to do so now as [ am on my way from 
Ootacamund to Delhi. But if at any time I 
think that my visit to Kerala will be helpful, 
I shall endeavour to go there.” 

“{ do not propose, in this statement, _ fs 
enter into the merits of the controversies ait) 
present raging in Kerala, the chief of which is 
connécted with the legislation passed in regard 
to education. It is clear to me that the basic 
differences in Kerala are much deeper. All 
kinds of forces are at play, such as communal- 
ism and casteism, apart from political rivalries, 


NOTES 


and di teneaays used in the Press and in 
speeches is often full of violence. Apparently 
preparations for violent conflict are being made, 
The communalism and casteism of Kerala are 
somewhat different from the variety I am ac- 
quainted with in other parts of India, but they 
belong to the same species, and in so far ‘as 
our Government and the great organisation to 
which I belong are concerned, we are entirely 
opposed to them as we are convinced that they 
are harmful to our unity and progress. Violence 
is even more oojectionable and cannot be ac- 
cepted as a method of action in ga democratic 
state. 

“It appears that a very considerable up- 
surge among large masses of people is taking 
place in Kerala against the Government there. 
I cannot measure the extent of this, but there 
ean be no doubt that it is on a big scale. I 
do not think that any particular legislative 
measure, even though it is disliked, could have 
led to this upsurge. It is rather due to a feel- 
ing of distrust against the Government that 
has grown in the course of the past many 
months. The bona fides of the Government are 
doubted by many people and many charges 
have been made against it. These include 
accusations of unfairness to other parties and 
partiality in many ways to the Government 
party in Kerala, that is, the Communists, 
charges of violence towards members of other 
parties have also been made. Normally, in a 
democratic Government whatever the differences 
may be, issues are settled peacefully. The 
majority treats the minority with consideration 
and there is even a measure of co-operation 
—the minority while opposing any measure 
that it disapproves of, yet functions within the 
limits of democratic conventions and practice 
and seeks to change that measure or even the 
Government by democratic methods. If these 
conventions and practices are not followed, 
then democracy breaks down and the law of 
the jungle prevails. 

7 “Tf there is now a deep and widespread 
distrust of the Kerala Government among 
large sections of the people there, it is for that 
Government to consider how this has arisen. 
and how it can be removed. It is the duty of 
the Government to prevent such developments 
by = policies and approaches fo the people 
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generally, and even to its opponents, In parti- 
cular, it is unfortunate if the very basis of faith 
in Government’s bona fides is shaken, There 
is no Goubt that there is at present this feeling 
of unfairness in considerable sections of the 
people. 

' “Even so, however, the duty of those who 
oppose is to adhere strictly to democratic and 
peaceful ways. They are entitled to agitate 
peacefully and try to convince the people of 
the rightness of their views and policies. They 
may look forward to changing the Government, 
provided always that this is brought about by 
democratic and peaceful processes. The abun: 
donment of peaceful methods might well lead 
to the abandonment of democracy itself. 
Peaceful methods, of course, mean an avoid- 
ance of violence. But they mean something 
more. The language of violence is itself opposed 
to peaceful methods. Indeed, all civilised life 
demands civilised and peaceful behaviour. 


“Therefore, I would appeal most earnestly 
to all people of Kerala, to whatever party they 
might belong, to adhere strictly to peaceful 
methods and to avoid violence in speech or act 
at all cost. We seek the solution of even inter- 
national problems through peaceful methds. It 
would be a tragedy for us to fail to solve our 
own problems through these methods and to 
have recourse to violence and coercion. We 
have been taught by our great leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi, that means are always important and 
often even more important than ends. If we 
forget this lesson, we do so at our peril. 


“Our broad policies are well-known, whether 
in the political, social or economic spheres. 
Recently, the National Congress gave special 
emphasis to some basic policies for the progress 
of the nation and our people. I came to Ootaca- 
mund to join in g Seminar on planning and 
during the past week many eminent men and 
women from gll over India have met to con- 
sider our basic problem connected with plann- 
ing. We were not all of one opinion in some 
matters. But we laboured hard, and I believe 
that we have achieved substantial results which 
we hope will advance the great cause we have 
at hears. It is a matter of regret that when we > 
face these mightly problems affecting four 
hundred million people, the people of Kerala, 


should be coxfronted with a situation full of 
muvual contiet and violence, 

“I do ‘tot seek to impose my views or 
opinions on others of a different way of think- 
ing, even though I would like to win them over 
to what I consider the right path. But I think 
that I have a right to ask the people of Kerala 
to avoid the path of violence and conflict which 
can do no good to them or to India. In Kerala, 
the primary responsibility for the peace and 
welfare of its people rests on its State Govern- 
ment. But Kerala also is an integral part of 
India, and the whole of India is interested that 
peace must prevail there and nothing should 
be done which causes injury to its people. All 
over India, 
highest. positions in-the public services. They 
do so because of their ability and worth. In 
the days to come, they will no doubt play an 
ever-increasing part in the great drama of an 
advancing and progressing India. For them to 
lose themselves in conflict would be tragic.” 


New Opposition Party 

We reproduce below, from the Hindu of 
June 6, the texts of the speeches by Mr. 
Masani and Sri Rajagopalachari, on the ques- 
tion of an Opposition Party, with special em- 
phasis on the demerits of co-Operative farming. 
It % to be noted, however, that no remedy for 
the defects of small holdings has been suggested: 

Both Mr. Rajagopalachari and Mr. M. 
R. Masani, who was put down as the 
principal speaker_at a meeting—held under 
the auspices of the Council of Public 
Affairs at the Vivekananda College, Myla- 
pore,—made a vigorous reply to the Prime 
Minister’s speech at Ootacamund on June 
1, in the course of which he had referred 
to their speeches made at a meeting in 
Bangalore earlier. 

Mr, M. R. Masani, who spoke on “The 
present situation—a challenge to Demo- 
cracy,” said that Mr. Nehru had said that 
What he (Mr. Masani) had spoken might 
not be important, and said that he agreed 
with it, but he added that when people 
thought of something, that something was 
of great importance. “The views I ex- 
pressed a few days ago do represent a sub- 
stantial section of Indian public opinion,” 
Mr. Masani stated. 


people from Kerala occupy the’ 
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Today, he ventured to think, that 10 
years after freedom, there was a ground- 


swell in India rising slowly against the 
socialistic pattern. People were getting 
isillusioned wi People saw Minis- 


ters_and others getting preferential treat- 
ment,_a disproportionate growth in the size 
of the administrative services and increas- 
ing corruption. Hence, people were looking 
orward to the coming up of a new Jeader- 
ship, devoid of dogma, which could- give 
a Sresitene aad pract ical leadership.” Mr. 
Nehru had said that Rajaji’s reasoning 
seemed to be based on fear. Mr. Nehro- 
might not be afraid of Ifidia going ‘Red,” 
ut he must be a little afraid of Peking 
for_the “bravery with which he attacked 
the French Government in Algeria” was 
riot. apparent when he was speaking of 
Peking. 
As one who had heard Rajaji, the 
i imtout—that-the-latter liad 
seid—a—situation..had arisen in India where 


the-farm—and—the family “had to be pro- 
téeted. Proceeding, he said that it-had- : 


stated that Canada practised joint farming, 
and he himself had studied the available 


that there were only_a few such farms, 
about _27, out of about a lakh of farms in 
one State in Canada. 

“What he (Mr. Nehru) is proposing to 
do is to destroy peasant proprietorship as 
an institution,” Mr. Masani charged. In this 
part of the country and in his own, 
peasants had owned their. lands from times 
immemorial—unlike in ZGamindari areas. 
Joint farming, he explained, practically 
deprived the peasant of the ownership of 
his land. “If the Zamindari abolition was 
right, then joint farming is wrong,” he 
said. He did not believe that joint farming 
was different from collective farming, as 
Mr. Nehru said, and the speaker stated that 
“every item” of the Nagpur resolution had 
been lifted from the Soviet collective ~ 
system. | 
Mr. Nehru had said that Rajaji was 
trying to live in the middle of the 18th 
century, the implication being that he, Mr. 
Nehru, was ap-to-date and the.rest were 
reactionary. The speaker personally ven- 
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tured te think that Rajaji was much more ,, Goq was concerned, we did not often 


up-to-date than Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Masani pointed out how in Poland 
and Yugoslavia, which were Communist 
countries, collective farming had been 
found unworkable, and how gradually a 
great many of these farms had gone out 
and the peasants had come into their own. 


Rajaji, Mr. N. G. Ranga and himself, 
Mr. Masani said, were nearer such commu- 
nist like Gomulka than Mr. Nehru, who, he 
stated, seemed to be 50 years behind the 


times. “He is a_pre-Revolution Marxist, 
Wwe are  post-Revolution. Marxists,” the 
speaker added. 


attach fear to that concept. The fear of 
God was a Semitic idea. An Indian world 
ayy t be afraid of Papam, that is to 
say, wrong-doing.” - 

= Nehru was not a_ technical man 
and did not know the technique of farm- 
ing, nor even that of co-operation, he 
would tell them. Generally, the word “:o- 
operation” was very good, and Mr. Nekru 
said, “How can I understand Rajaji wren 
he says he is against co-operation.” Lr. 
Nehru was so general in his outlook, so 
balanced, that he could not understand eny 
point made against a, particular aspect. 


Whether their party was called Con- Rajaji asked: “Do I use ambiguous 
servative or Liberal, did not matter. What terms?” (Voices of “No, No.”) “I say waat 


mattered was it should be a People’s Party, I say very specifically,” he added. Then, 


and it should have a clear answer to the 
problems before them. After setting out 
what all the Party should aim at, Mr. 
Masani expressed the hope that in the 
next few months, “with Rajaji’s blessings, 
we shall be able to create such a party.” 
Mr. Rajagopalachari spoke of the re- 
ference made by Mr. Nehru about fear, 
and said that Mr. Nehru had been carried 
away and had said something which was 
a “bad example to the young.” He was 
afraid Mr. Nehru must have been misled 
by the ambiguity of English words. There 
were many kinds of fear—some good, some 
bad. Amongst other things, we fear God. 


One of his friends, after reading Mr.~ tion_was__necessary,_.only.-he-did not. like 


Nehru’s speech had written to him, quoting 
from the Psalms. “The fear of God is the 


beginning of wisdom.” He personally did 


not think that Mr. Nehru__really meant were good in our country, 


why did not Mr. Nehru understand ? ; “T 
think he has not applied his mind to wat 
I have said.” Also, his mind was so full, 
that there was no room for anything else 
to go into it, Mr. Rajagopalachari said. . 
Proceeding, Mr. Rajagopalachari seid, 
that Mr. Nehru did not like the name _ 
Conservative Party. “Why do I say a 
Conservative Party ? Because, the opposite 
is fully represented in Parliament. at 
is a is_a—-Conservative-Party,” Yet, 
Mr. Nehru had said that he welcomed <he 
formation of an Opposition Party. J’'There- 
ith him (the speaker), } 
_new_kind_ofOpposi- 













the name... 


A Conservative Party was intended. for 
the preservation of ali those things tnat 
in our_history 


that_he was not afraid of God. He must“and traditions. In a democracy what vyas 


have been saying just as one did some- wrong could not be preserved. 


times. “I do not fear Hitler; I-do not féar < 


l Stal 


Mussolini, or Stalin—f do not fear God 


attacks the family’ Mr. Rajagopalackari 


Mr. Nehru’s co-operative _ farming 
scheme “not only attacks the farm, bu7_it 


But, when one was in politics, and said. The result would be that wher it 


_ every young man in India “is ready to 
¥ copy Pandit Nehru and his manners—even 
in petulance and in anger—it is a danger- 
ous thing for him to say, “I do not* even 
fear God.” 

Here, digressing, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
said that the term, fear of God, was a new 


came into effect, the families of he 
peasants would’ not go to work on ‘he 
fields, as they did now in the villages of cur 
country. “Mr. Nehru should not depcnd 
upon Socialism alone. Just ag the werd, 
conservative, is abhorrent in his case, <lo- 
gans are abhorrent in my case,” Razaji 


expression. In our own languages, so far said. 
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If Mr. Nehru swore to them “that co- thing.” By sO thinking, they vould be 
operative services alone” would be there, doing the Prime Minister a wrong, Mr. 
ani no collectivisation, nobody need object. Rajagopalachari said. 


In fact, they wanted more effective _Referring to_the-proposed_—party, Mr... 
services in that regard, the speaker Rajagcpalachari said. “We must have free- 


observed. om to do what we like with our property, 
How were they going to get land for which—has-been guaranteed—under_the-Con- 
collective farming? They were going to Stitutien.”- They did not want such taxa- _ 
take away lands from the bigger landlords. tion as would make life miserable. Taxa- | 
These lands had all been earned by them tion now had reached a limit. Tax gather- 
—and not been given to them by some ers should not become tyrants of the 
Maharaja or other. How could those lands country. 
be taken away without compensation ? In Suggesting the name “Swatantra” for 


this connection, Rajaji referred to the the new party. Mr. Rajagopalachari said” 
amendments effected in the Constitution that it would be appropriate, because it™ 
relating to the payment of compensation, would stand for the freedom of the men on 
and said, that compensation laws had been ‘He farm, the freedom of the farm and of 
altered in recent years. They wanted all ‘the family.” It was a good name one which 


these badly amended laws to be abolished, WaSs_ common in ‘Tamil, Telugu and other 





and the original ones restored, Rajaji said. Janguages of the country. 


It was no use opposing, Mr. Nehru had 
said. The speaker said, “I say, more oppo- 
sition is necessary. It is very difficult to 
make people understand and accept the idea 
for an Opposition.” People now had the 
impression that it was impossible to have 
an Opposition. 


The wave of totalitarianism must be 
broken. Nobody knew what would happen 
to his house, his land; arid so-on.—Every= 
one in India was weighed down by & sense 
of unhappy unrest. Now, was that state 
of affairs to be tolerated? The Opposition 
could prevent the Government from spread- 
ing out the uncertainties in the country. 
Today, nobody was interested in his family 
or his land. In the old days, a man was 
interested in providing for his son, nephew 
or grandchildren. Today, they thought 
they need not do so any longer, not even for 
their sons, as the Government would do 
it. . 
Mr. MRajagopalachari asked traders, 
merchants and the like not to be afraid of 
what would happen to them if the} suppor- 
ted the Opposition or apprehend that the 
Government might take vindictive action 
against them if they joined it. If they 
thought so, these persons would be wrong, 
Mr. Rajagop&lachari said. For, Mr. Nehru 
“won't be unfair,” he assured. “I know him 


If only there was a strong movement 
in the country, they would find Mr. Nehru 
coming down. If they were strong, and in 
course of time, they had capable leaders, 
then they could think of having the Prime 
Ministership of the country later on. “Mean- 
while, the movement should be started for 
the protection of our Swatantra,” Rajaji 


concluded. wa 
The Swatantra Party . 

We append below an_ extract from the 
Hindu cf June &, giving the text of the speech 
by Sri ©. Rajagopalachari on the reasons for 
the formation of his new party: 

Addressing a largely attended public 
meeting held under the auspices of the 
Lakshmipuram Young Men’s Association,” in 
Royapetsah last evening, Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chari explained the aims and policies that 
would be pursued by the, new Opposition party, 


which he said, would be called the Swatantia, 


Party and appealed to educated young men 


WhO were independent_bread-winners, to join it~ 


in large numbers and work for its alms and 
objectives. 


into the new parity. 


The new-party,-Rajaji-s aid was—a-healthy_ 


baby and_it would grow._.There were wide 
feelings m the country that there must be a 


for many years. He won’t do a wrong party of this nature. But some people thought, 


al 


N 


i 


Mr. Rajagopalachari added that. 
he did not want to attract Congress members ! 
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out of fear, that it would be difficult to make 
it grow. The Prime Minister was not going to 
victimise anybody for joining this party or 
helping it to grow. It was not desirable, Rajaji 
said, that they should have fear, because the 
party could not grow if they had this fear and 
communicated this fear to others. “There is no 
danger whatsoever in handling this baby. You 
should not imagine that the step-mother will 
be very angry if you fondle this baby. That 
is not correct.” As regards officials who ought 
to be rather more royal than the king, he could 
give the- assurance that if at any time those 
who wanted to help the party, found any diffi- 
culty and complained to the Prime Minister, 
he (the Prime Minister) would surely punish 
the more-royal-than-the-king man. 

Making a reference to Mr. Nehru’s re- 
marks about the formation of the new party, 
Rajaji said that when Pressmen asked him for 
his reaction, Mr. Nehru said that he welcomed 
it saying it was a very good thing. But he did 
not say anything in anger about it. 

The new party which he was blessing, 
Rajaji said, was called the Swatantra Party, a 
very good name, and there was difference be- 
tween the Government party that was now im 
power and this party. The name had been given 
to express the content of the philosophy of that 
party. Swatantra means oneself having control 
and power of action over oneself. Paratanira 


{Paste te peananan eG a A 
méans & man or a woman who was in the hands 
of another and his activities and thinking, a 


depend on _another_person._As against para- 
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Rajaji said that it was only when indivi- 
duals were responsible for working they would 
produce and save. Men would save only if they 
could have a share of what they saved. There- 
fore swatentra was absolutely necessary, No 
man would save when everybody was given a 
pension by the Socialist State. The Socialist 
State would be committing suicide if it took 
away initiative from the individual, because 
the State was composed of individuals and its 
life and energy came from individuals. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said that although 
the rupee note was a simple understandable 
thing, the complexity of money was very great. 
Money made life very difficult to understand 
in modern times. They did not know why prices 
went up and why they went down. “We think 
that if the shopkeeper is a good man, prices go 
down and if prices go up, we infer that the shop- 
keeper is a bad man. But that is not a fact. All 
our shopkeepers on the whole are very simple, 
honest people.” They were very vigilant and 
kept themselves informed about the day-to- 
day fluctuation in prices. Every little shop- 
keeper was not only diligent and efficient, but 
on the whole very shrewd. The little shop- 
keeper did not ask for much profit. “He just 
manages to keep his family going. He does not 
waste his money. It is these people who are the 
targets of attack day in and day out in Parlia- 
ment.” They did not want intermediaries be- 
tween the wholesale producer and the Govern- 
ment. 

“What is the Government for if all these 


tantra, they should enjoy swatantra. Every people cre not to be provided?” Rajaji asked. 


citizen in India should have swatantra and 
should not bea paratantra. “The socialist 
attern of society, which _corresponded_to_the 


paratontra philosophy, wanted Sat fis Stats 
“should have to regulate. and_conta 

master of the activities of other persons, the 
citizens being not_independent. It meant that 
society should be so organised that the State 


took. away all the swatantra of the citi- 


ke Wie a 





woe Hew RET was Mocesenry which claimed that 
social justice and social” welfare could be 


attained without depriving indiviquals_of swa- 


tantra, 
beeen aoe anaet eeneenl 


It was quite wrong in a country which was so 
populous with a high degree of unemployment. 
If the profits were distributed among a large 
number of middlemen, it was automatic socia~ 
lism, he added. 

Criticising the scheme of co-operative farm- 
ing envisaged by the Government, Rajaji said 
that tilling of land required infinite patience 
and knowledge of the soil and the seasons, and 
the Government could,not rely on the official 
experts possessing only book knowledge about 
farming methods. Whatever experience the 
official experts had gained was only because of 
interference. Referring to the suggestion that 
by removing bunds on paddy fields they could 
increase the area for cultivation, he said that 
bunds were as necessary as the cup was neces- 
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sary to hold coffee. Bunds in paddy fields 
were not mere superfluities, they really helped 
in cultivation. Every businessman and every 
cultivator knew his profession. Therefore, the 
duty of the Government would be to help those 
people with whatever facilities that were wanted, 
otherwise than in the actual practice of the pro- 
fession. If the Government put its fingers into 
it, 1 would be something disastrous. 

Referring to the defects of the Congress 
Party, Rajaji said that all organisations went 
wrong in course of time, but political organisa- 
‘ticns went wrong very quickly. Here was an 
old broom, which had gone wrong. There was 
more dirt on it than the dirt removed by it. 
“Therefore let us supply a new broom; it may 
do well for some time atleast and it will be 
good enough for some time.” They could not 
say what would happen to it in future. 


Before concluding, he appealed to educated 
young men to join the party and work for its 
aims. The Congress Party had become a closed 
shop and it was not allowing new members to 
join it. Had the Congress taken in recent times 
any members from college graduates or pro- 
fessors? he asked. “I wish we must provide 
them room in the new party. It should be an 
enlightened party, which does not wish to close 
its shop,—members of whick do not wish to 
live on the party. I do not want to attract 
Congress members into this—God forbid. Let 
them be in the Congress and let them carry on, 
and may be, they will improve also by compe- 
tition. But it is q different matter.” This party, 
he added should consist of people who were 
independent bread-winners, who were ‘at least 
sons and brothers of bread-winners, who knew 
what their work was and how to depend on 
their work. 


Tibet and India 

We reproduce below from the Statesman, 
of May 31, a report on the opening days 
speeches, in the All-India Tibet Convention at 
Caleutta: 

The Tibet situation should be presented 
to the world in its reality and no attempt 
should be made for reasons of diplomacy 
to play down, cover up, belittle or mis- 
represent what was happening in that 
country, said Mr. Jai Prakash Narain 
presiding over the All-India Tibet Conven- 
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tion which opened at Mahajat# Sadan, 
Calcutta, on Saturday. 

Mr. Narain, who strongly criticized 
India’s acceptance of Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet, felt that the Tibetan question 
should now be raised in the U.N. and that 
the Afro-Asian bloc must present a 
common front on it. 


Sonam Gyatso, a Tibetan Lama, who 


has recently arrived in India, suggested 
that an impartial commission constituted 
by representatives of neutral Asian 
countries should visit Tibet and find out 
the facts. There should be no delay in 
taking this step “if this has to be fruitful,” 
he added. 


In his speech Mr. Narain said that the 
Tibetans were fighting to win their national 
freedom and not to defend the feudal 
rights of a few nobles and monasteries. The 
leaders of the movement were not feudal 
lords but the most progressive elements in 
the Tibetan society, who stood for reform 
and change. These facts must be made 
known and on their basis a strong and 
united world opinion created against 
Chinese aggression and for Tibetan inde- 
pendence. _ 


Mr. Narain felt that India’s acceptance 
of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet was a 
major mistake. The idea that a country 
might have suzerain powers over another 
was imperialist in conception. It was also 
wrong to believe that a powerful totalita- 
rian State could be trusted to honour. the 
autonomy ‘of a weak country. 


It was true thet Tibet’s annexation to 
China could not be prevented. But India’s 
acceptance of Chinese suzerainty gave the 
Chinese action in Tibet a moral and legal 
sanction and prevented the formulation of 
Afro-Asian opinion on the question. 


If communism had been a truly liberat- 
ing and anti-imperialist force the Chinese 
Communists, on assumption of power, 
should themselves have proclaimed Tibet’s 
independence and foresworn, the old 
imperialist notion of suzerainty and made 
a treaty with Tibet of equality and friend- 
ship. But *Communism in Russia and 
China had become expansionist and aggres- 
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sive just ‘as 19th century capitalism had 
been in Britain, France and Germany. 


Tibet was not a region of China. The 
country had sometimes been under Chinese 
authority by virtue of conquest and never 
out of its own choice. Still Chinese suzer- 
ainty had always been nominal and meant 
hardly more than some tribute from 
Lhasa to Peking. After the fall of the 
Manchu empire in 1911 Tibet had been an 
independent country till 1951 when Com- 
munist China invaded it. 


The question of reforms in Tibet did 
not worry the Chinese. The question 
plainly was that of subjugation of the 
country. The Chinese interfered in every- 
thing. Revered lamas were purposely ill- 
treated and humiliated. Monasteries were 
demolished and their properties confiscated. 
A new system of administration was 
imposed in which the Chinese were posted 
to all key points. Post and telegraphs, the 
mint and the hydro-electric plant were 
taken over. Printing of Tibetan currency 
was prohibited. The powers of the Dalai 
Lama were clipped. A vast scheme of 
colonization was taken up by the Chinese. 
This process to steal Tibet from Tibetans 
had roused bitter resentment which took 
the form of a _hational resistance move- 
ment. 


“Is Tibet lost for ever ? No, a thousand 
times- no. Tibet will not die because 
there is no death for the human spirit.” 
Tibetan freedom, he added, would be 
resurrected. 


Sonam Gyatso thanked India for her 
hospitality towards the Dalai Lama and 
the refugees and asserted that the national 
movement for Tibet’s freedom was led by 
people whose declared policy was to bring 
about radical reforms and improvement of 
living conditions of the ‘Tibetan people. 
But the Tibetans resisted the so-called 
reforms which were imposed and did not 
suit their conditions. The movement wanted 
complete and unconditional independence 
for Tibet (Tibet Chhokha Sum) with the 
Dalai Lama as its head. It was the true 
voice of the Tibetan people. ©° - 
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Mr. H. V. Kamath said that the 
Chinese Embassy in India had circulated a 
pamphlet in which Tibet had been 
compared with U.P. or Assam. He had 
visited Nathula and the Sikkim border a 
fortnight ago and the roads from Yatung 
and Gyantse built by the Chinese did not 
appear to him to be for peaceful purposes. 
He alleged that vandalism was rampant 
in Tibet where images of Buddha and 
priceless ancient scrolls were being burnt. 
Indian merchants in Yatung and Gyantse 
were not having a peaceful time. They 
had been threatened with confiscation of 
their radio sets if they listened to Indian 
broadcasts. The other day an Indian trader 
was insulted by a Chinese at Yatung. 


Mr. Soumyendra Nath Tagore said 
that no occupation was for altruistic 
motives. The progressive benefits that an 
annexed territory received were natural 
and a by-product of history. Expansionism 
could not be supported on this ground. He 
accused Mr. Nehru of selling Tibet to 
China, an act he had no right to do and 
blamed him for the present Tibetan crisis 
He also condemned “Stalinist imperialism.’ 


Dr. P. C. Ghosh attacked the Commu- 
nist Party for a perennial policy of owing 
allegiance to Moscow even where there 
were changes in leadership and criticized 
Mr. Nehru and the Congress for their drift 
towards totalitarian dictatorship. India 
wanted to be friendly with China but 
China should recognize the  self-deter- 
mination of Tibet. 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee, criticized Mr. Nehru for 
pre-judging the Convention whose main 
object was to make known to the world 
the real attitude of India towards Tibet. 
Chinese suzerainty must recede and 
Tibetans must have the right to self- 
determination. 
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“Able and Baker” ~ 
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We give the news-report on tke first safe 
jOurney into outer space by man’s nearest 
relations: 
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~—Cene_Canavera May 28.—Two mon- 
keys—Able and Baker—were today re- 
covered alive from the nose cone of a 


rered alive from 
Jupiter missile which was fished out of the 
Atlantic after _a_1,500-miles space flight. 


The Army announced the successful 
recovery from the compartment of the 
Jupiter nose cone after the missile had 
climbed to a height of 300 miles and flown 
at spzeds up to 10,000 m.p.h. 


tiny female monkeys thus became 
the first living creatures known to have 


Sead 
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flight to push a Morse key when a‘red light 
flashed once each second. This was tried . 
out during the flight to show how she 
responded to the feeling of weightlessness, 
but the signals were not received. Experts 
said the experiment with the Morse key 
apparently failed because of telemetry 

difficulties. : 


Other instruments did record and relay 
back to earth information about the mon- 
key’s heartbeat and breathing rate. 


A message sent from the U.S. fleet tug 


travelled into space In an American missile Kiowa, which picked up the monkeys said 


ieee Art * 


and returned alive. ~ | 
The Army’s accomplishment means a 


rs_accomplishnment means a ¢} 
majcr> step towards man’s travel in space 


and return to earth. 


Scientists reported that instruments 
attached to the monkeys showed they 
suffered little ill effects from the stress of 
violent acceleration and a period of weight- 
lessness for some nine minutes of the 15- 
minute journey. 


The Army announcement, 6$ hours 
after the launching, said simply: “Both 
animals are alive and perfect with no 
injuries.” 

The seven-pound Able was given a 
telegraph key to press and release through- 
out the two-way trip. This was to test her 
reaction during the planned nine-minute 
period in which she felt no gravitational 
pull. Her companion Baker was a squirrel 
monkey, weighing only a pound. She was 
wired to provide scientific readings of 
breathing, body temperature, heart action 
ard pressure within the capsule by means 
ot electronic circuits. 


As there was no plan to put up an 
earth satellite containing the monkeys, the 


they would be taken to Puerto Rico and 
then flown in a special plane to Washington. 


The Kiowa had been on watch in the 
target area with two destroyer escorts, the 
Snowden and the Brough. The nose cone 
was reported to have come down within 
10 miles of the recovery ship in the selected 
area 30 to 60 miles north of Antigua Island. 


The Jupiter Rocket was fired from 
here at 07.35 G.M.T. (about 1.5 p.m. LS.T.). 
The nose cone containing the monkeys 
was recovered from Atlantic 92 minutes 
later. 


Abie has proved a pioneer. , Never 
before had such a “psychobehavioural” test 
as the one involving the telegraph key 
been attempted during extended weight- 
lessness. : ‘a ce r 

Baker is similar to a monkey sent up 
with similar wires and experimentation in 
a launching last December, which provided 
important scientific data about that mon- 
key’s physiological reactions, but efforts to 
recover the nose cone ended in failure. 


Besides the monkeys, tooday’s rocket 
carried biological experiments, chiefiy—for 


“ tat 
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experiment differed from the earlier Air radiation studies, involving such cellular 
Force’s Discoverer IIL attempt, involving Systems BS Mose bossessec Dy _yeast, maize, 
the launching, orbiting and recovery of an 2ustard seeds, fruitfly larvae and human 
earth satellite containing four black mice. blood. i 8 4 
The present attempt from Vandenberg In_ addition,.the nose cone carried a 
Air Force base in California, was set for mould spore and egg fertilization experi- 
jast week but postponed for technical and ment to study the éffects of radiation and 
weather reasons, weightlessness on cell division and the 
Able was trained before the space fertilization process. 
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AGRICULTURE AND, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
By Pror. KHETRA MOHAN PATNAIK,™.4., 4.m. (Stanford) 


The Agrarian Situation 


The problem of the under-developed 
countries like India is essentially the 
problem of the poverty of their farm 
populations. This is so, since an overwhel- 
ming majority of the population in these 
countries depend on agriculture as their 
mainstay. In India nearly 70 per cent of 
the population are agricultural, whereas 
the same percentage for Europe is 33, 
U.S.A. 4, and U.S.S.R. 50. Heavy population 
pressure on land gives rise to small and 
uneconomic agricultural holdings which 
have long been the most difficult problem 
in the development of the rural economy. 
It is estimated that the average size of farms 
in most states in India is between 4 and 5 
acres. Small and fragmented holdings 
limit the application of scientific methods 
of cultivation, decrease the productivity of 
land and render agriculture a way of life 
rather than a business proposition. As a 
result, the farmer has to approach the 
village money-lender for financial help to 
meet his unforeseen expenditures or for 
purchase of seed, cattle, implements and 
the like. Once in debt, he remains always 
in debt since the agriculturist derives such 
a low income from land which leaves him 
no surplus to clear off his obligations. 
Rigid and oppressive land tenures enrich 
the landlords and increase the misery of 
the tenant-farmers; in most cases, of the 
net income from cultivation, less than one- 
fifth is enjoyed by the actual cultivator and 
the rest goes to the absentee owner of land. 
Thus absentee landlordism and economic 
serfdom of tenants coupled with the 
rapacity of the money-lender weaken in- 
centives and become responsible for back- 
ward agriculture and low productivity. 


Necessity of Agricultural Improvement 


Under these conditions, if economic 
development is to be brought about then 
the problem of the cultivators should 
engage our primary attention. If economic 
~development means “the growth of output 
press ese of population,” it necessarily 


S 


means increasing the productivity of the 
seventy per cent of the population now 
engaged in land. For, “it cannot be ex- 
pected that industrial development can be 
successful if the standard of living in rural 
areas does not rise, since otherwise the 
low level of incomes of the farm population 
will »revent an expansion of the market. 
So long as a large proportion of the 
additional income generated by industrial 
development is absorbed by rents and 
interest, the domestic market for industrial 
products will remain restricted. Agrarian 
reform, by changing the distribution of in- 
come, will allow industrial expansion to 
generate its own purchasing power and 
create its own market. The approach to the 
problem of raising living standards in 
under-developed countries must be an 
integrated one; and in this approach the 
reform of the agrarian structure should 
play an integral part.”! 


Not only are agrarian reforms nec- 
essary to provide a wider market for the 
industries but also to provide the initial 
capitel for industrial development. This 
point can be explained in some detail. 
Small and uneconomic holdings, which are 
the outstanding evils of the agrarian struc- 
ture in under-developed countries like 
India, do not provide full employment for 
the farm families. In other words, there is 
disguised unemployment in the sense that, 
even with unchanged techniques in agri- 
culture, a large part of the population 
engaged in the subsistence sector could be 
removed without reducing farm output. 
The same agricultural output could be got 
with a smaller labour force. As Ragnar 
Nurkse points out: “Population pressure 
has led to a steady reduction in the average 
size of the farm. In consequence peasants 
and their family members simply do not 
have enough to do: they are under- 
emplcyed. The subdivision of land into 


1. “Land Reform, defects in agrarian 
structure as.obstacles to economic develop- 
ment.” (U.N.O.), page 87. 
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smaler and smaller holdings means that, 
given the prevailing state of techniques, 
the work to be done on the land is shared 
among growing numbers of people. It 
amounts to a system of work-spreading.”” 
The extent of such’ under-employment is 
indicated in the Second Five-Year Plan in 
the following terms: “There appears to be 
an. egreement on the broad conclusion that 
under existing conditions, with present 
techniques of agriculture being continued, 
if cultivating units were to approach what 
mignt be described as family holdings 
affording the possibility of fairly full-time 
wor in agriculture for a family of average 
size, agricultural production could be main- 
tain2zd with about 65-75 per cent of the 
number of workers now engaged in it. In 
other words, on certain assumptions, one- 
fourth to one-third of the existing labour 
force in agriculture may be surplus to its 
requirements.” (P. 35.) According to the 
1951 census the agricultural labour force 
(including persons. classified as - “self- 
supporting” together: with “earning depen- 
dencs”) numbered just over 100 million 
people. This means that the extent of 
overcrowding in agriculture today is 
between 25-30 million people. ; ' 
' This state of disguised unemployment 
implies to some extent a disguised saving 
potential which can be tapped for indus- 
tria. development. As things stand, the un- 
productive surplus labourers on the land 
are sustained by the productive labourers.* 
The productive labourers are performing 
‘vircual’ saving; they produce more than 
they consume. But the saving runs to 
waste, the saving is abortive, it is offset by 
the unproductive consumption of the people 
who cotuld be dispensed with. If the pro- 
ductive peasants were to send their use- 
less dependents to work on capital projects 
and if they continued to feed them there, 
their virtual saving would become effective 


2.. “Reflections on India’s Development 
Plan,”- by- Ragnar Nurkse, in- The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, May, 1957. 

3. It is convenient to use these terms 
even though personal identification and 
herce separation of a two groups is 
impossible. 
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saving. The unproductive constimption of 
the surplus farm population would become 
productive consumption. 

The above analysis is perhaps clear in 
explaining the sense in which disguised 
unemployment in overpopulated peasant 
economies may be said to contain a hidden 
souree of- saving available for economic 
development. Everything depends upon the 
mobilisation-of the concealed saving poten- 
tial in the shape of the food surplus that 
becomes available to the productive 
peasants when their unproductive depen- 
dents go away. This mobilisation will be 
incomplete if the remaining peasants can- 
not be stopped from eating more than he- 
fore. ; 

The saving potential inherent in dis- 
guised unemployment emphasises the nec- 
essity of ‘effective measures to stop the re- 
maining peasants from consuming more, 
when the ‘unproductive’ members go away 
to work on capital construction. The 
peasants are not likely to save the surplus 
voluntarily since they live so close to sub- 
sistence level. It may be possible to tax 
them through increasing their rents and 
taxing the landowners. Japan passed a new. 
land tax law in 1878, which was highly 
effective and apparently very important in 
Japan’s economic development in the late 
19th century. Until 1882, indeed, it fur- 
nished over 80 per cent of the revenues. 
This crucial problem of collecting agricul- 
tural surplus was solved in Soviet Russia 
by the system of collective farms. 

All this shows that overpopulated 
countries like India should tackle the 
problem of heavy population pressure on 
land in order that the saving potential in- 
herent in conditions of disguised unemploy- 
ment may be canalised in the direction of 
industrial development. Such a step he- 
comes indispensable in view of the paucity 
of capital in such countries for large-scale 
industrialisation. This would also enabie 
these countries to have substantial techni- 
cal progress in agriculture, which is not 
possible without reducing the numbers 
engaged in agriculture. 

Thus agricultural improvement helps 
industrialisation by releasing people fran 
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land fér employment in the urban sector, 
providing food for the growing population 
and thereby counteracting the- inflationary 
pressure; and, by making food imports less 
necessary, it relieves pressure on the 
balance of payments. 


The Experience of other Countries : 
The Case of Japan 


The experience of countries like Japan 
and Russia bears out the truth of the 
statement that agricultural development is 
always the basis of industrialisation. Let 
us take up the case of Japan first. The year 
1868 marks the beginning of an era of 
economic development. In 1873 about 78 
per cent of the employed Japanese popu- 
lation were engaged in agriculture, but 
this percentage came down to 52 by 1920. 
Rough estimates of the growth of national 
income and the contribution of agriculture 
to it are indicated in Table 1. A study of 
these figures shows that income from 
agriculture and fishing increased by about 
75 per cent between 1887 and 1914, while 
total income rose by 121 per cent. The i:- 
crease of income from agriculture and 
fisheries accounted for about 40 per cent of 
the growth in national income during this 
period of 27 years. 


Table 1 


Estimate of National Income of Japan 
(Million yen at 1935 Prices)* 


- 


Source 1887 1897 1908 1914 1925 


Agriculture 
and fishing 1,860 1,950 2,490 3,250 3,269 


Other 1,065 1,460 2,620 3,210 9,085 
Total 2,925 3,410 5,110 6,460 12,354 


(*Data from Colin Clark, The Conditions 
of Economic Progress (New York, 1940, p. 118, 
quoted in B.F. Johnston’s article in Journal 
of Political Economy, sec. 1951). 


The increase in- agricultural produc- 
tivity was siphoned off through land taxes 
into investment projects. Consequently, a 
large proportion of the incréased agricul- 
tural product was available for urban 
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consumption and for capital accumulation. 
This was achieved through the. stiff land 
tax introduced in 1873. The tax was based 
on the assessed value of farm land and, 
unlike the collections in kind, did not vary 
with fluctuations in the farmer’s harvest. 
The tax was fixed initially at 3 per cent, 
which seems to have amounted to about 
13 per cent of the value of a normal crop. 
The growth of farm tenancy in Japan has 
been attributed to changes in land taxation 
which led farmers to increase their in- 
debtedness and eventually to lose their 
holdings. The growth of tenancy is shown 
in Table 2. “At the beginning of Japan’s 
indusirialisation the land tax accounted 
for nearly all the revenue of the national 
government—50 out of 58 million yen of 
tax revenue in 1875-76 (nearly 86 per cent). 
In 1898-94 the land tax yielded approxi- 
mately 38.8 million yen, or 45 per cent of 
the tax revenue....the land tax revenue... 
in 1906-7 still represented 22 per cent of 
the tax revenue.”® 


Table 2* 
Year Tenant land as Per- 
centage of Total 
Cultivated Land. 
1878 - 311 
1883 36.8 
1887 40.0 
1915 45.5 
*Reproduced from BF. Johnston’s 


article in Journal of Political Economy. 


It is evident that the gains in pro- 
ductivity in agriculture were drawn upon 
by taxation in order to finance a larger 
share of the government’s programme for 


fostering industrial development. “It has 
been estimated that, during the decade 
1900-1909, capital investment average 


about 12 per cent of national income, in- 
creasing to about 17 per cent of national 


eth ate ORRIN 


4, “Agricultural Productiyity and Eco- 
nomic ‘Development in Japan” by BF. 
Johnston, in Journal of Political Economy, 
December 1951,” p. 502. 
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income in the following decade. Applying 
the 12 per cent figure to Kaya’s estimate 
of national income in 1905, we obtain an 
indication that capital investment was per- 
haps of the order of 150 million: yens (in 
current prices), as compared to the revenue 
from the land tax in 1906-7, which 
amounted to 86 million yen.’”® 


The Case of Soviet Russia 


Planned economic development was 
initiated in Soviet Russia in 1928. The First 
Five-Year Plan laid emphasis on the 
collectivisation and mechanisation of agri- 
culture to step up agricultural production. 
Collective organisations accounted for only 
1.7 per cent of the peasant households and 
2.3 per cent of the crop area in 1928. By 
1938, 93.5 per cent of the households and 
99.3 per cent of the planted area had been 
collectivized.7 Collectivisation was stressed, 
not so much as a means to increase agri- 
cultural productivity, but for ensuring food 
supplies to the urban sector. and giving the 
state effective control over the disposal of 
farm produce. In the words of Dobb, “The 
significance of the collectivisation-drive in 
agriculture during the First Five-Year 
Plan, and of its close connection with a 
program of industrialisation and high in- 
vestment, is to be sought less in its effect 
upon total production and yield per acre 
than in its effect the marketable surplus.”® 
By permiting mechanisation and improved 
orgenisation of labour they raised the per 
capita productivity of labour in agriculture, 
released Jabour from the land, and thus 
enabled both man-power and a larger share 
of the produce simultaneously to move 
towards industry and the towns. In addi- 
tion to this, there was a political reason 
behind this programme. According to 
Baykov, there were almost 26,000,000 
separate peasant farms in the Soviet Union 
in 1928. To the Soviet leaders, it was ob- 
vious that such an unwieldy mass of indi- 
vidual small producers was incompatible 
with the centrally directed, large-scale 
industrial egonomy they hoped to build. 


6. Ibid, p. 504. 7. Ibid., p. 508. 
8. Some Aspects of Economic Develop- 
ment, by M. Dobb, p. 74. . 


‘programme. Lorimer 
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The collectivization programme’ achiev- 
ed its aims of providing labour for carry- 
ing out the stupendous industrialisation 
estimates that the 
population dependent on agriculture and 
rural industries declined from 114 million 
in 1926 to between 92 and 97 million in 
1939. By contrast, the numbers in manu- 
facturing, mining, construction, transporta- 
tion and trade increased from 15 million 
in 1926 to an estimated 41-45 mil 
lion in 1989, and the population depend- 
ent on public administration and_ social 
services rose from less than 5 million to 
17-18 million.® The total agricultural out- 
put increased by about 15 per cent between 
1928-1939. This represents an increase in 
the productivity of labour in agriculture of 
between 30 and 40 per cent.!° Dobb esti- 
mates that the marketable surplus of agri- 
culture, available to supply the expanding 
towns and industry, increased considerably; 
and, in the case of grain, it was in 1938 
some 24 times what this surplus had been 
ten years previously. 


The increase in productivity in agricul- 
ture in the Soviet Union was of great signi- 
ficance as a source of finance for industria- 
lisation. With the system of compulsory 
collection of food-grains enforced through 
the Machine Tractor Systems, the farm 
population was squeezed enough to supply 
the wherewithal to carry out industrial 
development programmes. Thus 
collection of grains appears to have played 
the same role in the U.S.S.R. as land taxa- 
tion in Japan; it was the principal weapon 
through which the gains in agricultral 
productivity were canalised in the direc- 
tion of rapid industrial development. 


Objectives of Agrarian Reforms in India 

Planned economic development was 
initiated in our country since April, 1951 
through the Five-Year Plans. In both the 


— 


forced . 


plans the objectives of land reforms have’¥ 


been two-fold: firstly, to remove such im- 
pediments upon agricultural production as 
arise from the character of the agrarian 


9. & 10, “Agricultural Productivity and | 


Economic Development in Japan,” by B. F. 
Johnston in JPH, December 1951, page 509. 
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structure; and secondly, to create condi- 
tions for evolving, as speedily as may be 
possible, an agrarian encomy with high 
levels of efficiency 
These aspects are interrelated; some 
measures bearing more directly on the 
first aim, others to a greater extent on the 
second. Thus the abolition of intermedi- 
aries, which was carried out during the 
First Plan period in most of the _ states, 
was intended to give to the tiller of the 
soil his rightful place in the agrarian sys- 
tem. The work of consolidation of hold- 
ings carried through in the same _ period 
was intended to reduce waste and create 
conditions of efficient production. 


Land Reform During the Second 
Five-Year Plan Period 


During the First Five-Year 
period substantial progress was attained 
in the abolition of intermediaries giving 
security of tenure to the tenants by legis- 
lation and consolidation of scattered hold- 
ings. But the question of redistribution of 
land was not tackled during this period. It 
is felt that in the conditions of India large 
disparities in the distribution of wealth 
and income are inconsistent with economic 
progress in any sector. This consideration 
applies with even greater force to land. 
“Land is the only form of capital which is 
not reproducible. One can always create 
new machines or new stocks; one can very 
seldom create new land. Land, therefore, 
has especially in an agricultural country, a 
very special scarcity value of its own. This 
value reflects itself in the feeling people 
have about land; a man takes joy in his 
ancestral acres; he scraps his ancestral 
machines. It also reflects itself in the 
special position which attaches to those who 
hold land. Power has always been 
attached to land ownership, whether by 
‘squire or kulak. No corresponding power 
attaches to the ownership of Tata Ordi- 
naries or Government of India 34% stock. 
A case can, therefore, be made for land 
ceilings on the basis, first, that since land 
is a commodity in short supply, it should 
be rationed, and secondly, thaf since power 
and land go together, land must be split 
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more evenly amongst groups (which really 
means castes) so that the Harijan and the 
tribal. for instance, can rise from their 
present low position.” This has led the 
Planning Commission to advocate that 
during the Second Five-Year Plan period 
steps should be taken to redistritute land 
in excess of a ceiling so as to afford oppor- 
tunities to landless sections of the rural 
population to gain in social status. This 
is also essential for developing ga co-operative 
rural economy, for, co-operation thrives best 
in homogeneous groups in which there are no 
large :nequalities. 

It is proposed that by the end of 1959 
steps should be taken in each state to impose 
ceilings on existing agricultural holdings. An 
important question which has to be considered 
in this connection is whether the ceiling should 
apply to holdings of individuals or to holdings 
of families. In favour of the latter proposal, 
the main consideration is that in agriculture 
the appropriate unit is the family rather than 
the individual. On the other hand, in the cen- 
sus of land holdings and cultivation carried 
out in the different states in the recent past, 
the entire agricultural land held by a person 
in a State was taken to constitute q single 
holding, and in the case of joint holcings, the 
share cf each co-sharer was treated as a sepa- 
rate holding. Since land censug records and 
other r2turns which may be obtained. will gene- 
rally be the basis for carrying out the policy 
of ceilings in different parts of a State, there 
would appear to be administrative acvantages 
in adopting the view taken in the census. 
Against. this has to be set the consideration 
that thereby the area available for redistribu- 
tion would be smaller. 


Next comes the question of determining 
the level at which the ceiling should apply. It 
is suggested that for this multiples of what may 
be regarded as a “family holding” in any given 
area may*be used. A family holding is des- 
cribed “as an area equivalent, acccrding to 
local conditions and under existing conditions 
of technique, either to a plough unit or to a 
work unit for a family of average size working 
with such assistance as is customary in agri- 
cultural operations.” Each State shorld work 
out the area of land which may be declared to 
be a family holding, according to the condi- 


AAS ‘ 


ticns -in different regions, classes of soil, irri- 

gation and the like. The Planning Commis- 

sicn suggests that it will. be convemient to put 

the ceiling at about three times the - family 

holding. But it is left for the States to decide 

it as they think fit. The categories..of .. farms 

exempted from the operation of the ceiling are: 

1. Tea, coffee and rubber plantations; 

-2. Orchards where they constitute reason- 
‘ably compact areas; 

‘3. Specialised farms sieeve in cattle 
breeding, dairying, wool-raising etc. ; 


4. Sugarcane farms operated by sugar 
factories; 3 
5. Efficiently managed farms which | con- 


_ gist of compact blocks, on which heavy 
investment or permanent structural im- 
provements have been made and whose 
break up is likely to lead to a fall in 
production. 


In the settlement of lands acquired im con- 
secuence of the application of ceilings, tenants 
displaced as a result of resumption of land for 
personal cultivation, farmers with uneconomic 
lmidings and landless workers will receive pre- 
ference. Settlements are proposed to be. made as 
far as possible on co-operative lines. Farmers 
ith uneconomic holdings below the basic level 
“will be admitted into co-operatives constituted 
with surplus lands if they also agree to pool 
their lands. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE PRoposEp LAND REFORMS 
In INpDIA 


The question that crops up is how far such 
s land reform programme is helpful in the 
context of economic development. Breaking up 
vf large holdings and redistribution of land 
umong the uneconomic holders and landless 
inbourers would increase the already innumer- 
ible small holdings existing in India. Will 
‘ch a state of affairs enable us to get a higher 
investible surplus from agriculture? Would it 
not have been better if the Planniwre Commis- 
sion had aimed at collective farming of the 
Russian type and mechanised cultivation? The 
qaestion then boils down to the size of the farm- 
ing unit in the context of economic develop- 
ment in Indfa. . 

Under the conditions prevalent in India 
—where 59 per cent of the farms are 5 acreg or 
below, while those up to 25 acres are 94 per 
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cent of the total_employment. df heavy 
machines by establishing large. holdings does - 
not appear feasible and desirable. The neces- 
sary background for such a change pre-sup- 
poses a, fundamental structural reorganisation 
within agriculture and a rapid expansion of the 
non-agricultural sectors to absorb a ors ah 
labour force which will be thrown off the land. 
Apart from numerous other favourable asta | 


it will be agreed that rapid advance in farm 


mechanisation in the West was and is even 
today conditioned by the scanty supply and 
the consequent heavy cost of human labour 
and the need io effect substantial economies 
in its employment in agriculture. In contrast, 
in India we have an abundant supply of labour 
while land and capital are extremely scarce. 
Hence in any plan of agricultural develop- 
ment or technical change in India, we are in- 
evitably bound down to labour-intensive rather 
than capital-intensive techniques. 

‘Estate farming has been indicated as an 
alternative under which it would be possible 
to mechanise agriculture and achieve substan- 
tial measure of increase in productivity with- 
out displacing agricultural population to any 
considerable extent. It has been pointed out 
that the peasants would find employment not 
only in these commercialised farms but also in- 
the factories that would rise as ancillary 
growth to process and manufacture the agri- 
cultural products. Under Indian conditions, 
the peasant would earn qa better wage, as a 
labourer than as an independent cultivator. - 
But it will be too much to expect that this 
process of change in the scale of farming opera- 
tions would be universally adopted in India. 
This will not bring about an equitable distri- 
bution of land and sotjal justice which are 
essential to increased productivity. Judged by 
whatever standards, peasant farming will in- 
evitably remain the basis of Indian agricul- 
ture and hence we should aim at such techni- 
cal changes which are suitable to it. Given 
certain conditions, the superiority of peasant 
farming over large-scale farming has been? 
established . Under the rural set-up obtaining 
in India, and other countries similarly situated, 
the peasant farm leaves scope for intensifica- 
tion of cultivation, and for a combination of © 
enterprises t6 ensure to the peasants fair in- 
comes and living standards. That is why Shri- 


AGRICULTURE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: IN INDIA : 


man Narkyan points out: “It is Wrong to- think 
that in large mechanised farms production’per. 


acre 1s greater than in small-scale’: and: inten- 
sively cultivated farms. In fact, figures of agri~’ 
cultural production per acre clearly. Indicate 
that, in general, it is larger in ‘smaller and in- 
tensively cultivated farms than in ‘giant’ farms. 
For example, ‘smaller farms in’ Japan : -yielded 
twice as much, and in Denmark and Switzer- 
land four times as much as the bigger farms in 
America and Australia. It is true that on the 


‘giant’ farms, productivity - ‘per man’ increases;. 


but ‘not -per acre.’ This is an important point 


which must. be clearly understocd by: all’those -': 


who are interested in the development of-agri- 
culture in India.”!2 The attachment: of- the 


Indian peasant to his land is so- great. that 4 


large-scale conversion of ‘the ‘econcmic - status 
of the agricultural’ population: from ‘that: -of 


the independent peasants to - landless labour is a y 


fraught ‘with serious - socio-economic¢ conse- 


quences “and” would gravely undermirie'the ©": 


democratic set-up in’ our country. ‘ Structural 
reorganisation of the farms’ to improve the. lays 


‘out and’ pave the way ‘for’ heavy’ mechanisa: *: 
tion is possible in two stages’ The-consolida- «= - 


tion of farms ‘and’ ‘their’ subsequent ‘voluntary 


conversion into co-operative units of operation +“ -. 
_. (8) 
values. Till this can: be done—and' thé ‘forces - 


to bring these changes are already at work in - 
placed on ~ 


would: open out possibilities for agricultural 
mechanisation without disturbing the social 


India—reliance will have to be 
minor technical innovations and the use 
improved practices to increase 
which have demonstrated - their 
cfheacy. 


of 


utility: and 


All. this points out hat overpopulated and ° 


capital-poor countries like India cannot afford 
to have large-scale farming with mechanised 
cultivation for fear of heavy displacement of 
labourers, who cannot be ‘employed. in ‘the 
urban sector. “If labour is super-abundant, as 
it is in Indig or China, the main effect of intrc- 
Alueing mechanisation is to create still more 
unemployment, at the cost of using up scarce 
foreign exchange to iniport the. _mechgnical 





id. ‘Co-operative Farming,’ by Shriman 


Narayan, in ‘Trindusthan Standard, March 3, 
1959. 


productivity - 
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equipment . and: its fuel... In:such:a situation 
the objective of economic policy is to maximise 
output per acre, and not output per worker.”!* 
These considerations: have, .perhaps, led the 
Planning Corimission to put emphasis upon 
the ‘more’intensive use of -land which would 
result if some’ of the’ large holdings are broken 
up and converted into small family. farms, ’ 

| Redistribution of land, td be~ successful, 
should probably be. followed. by - en com- 
plementary measures, These are: — 


(a): The area of economic holding ual 
be ‘fixed for different regions and sur- 
plus ‘land taken out: after. the’ fixation 
~., Of, ceilings should be ‘redistributed 
among. such holders who .would come 
, up to this-basic level, Unless this yard- 
, stick is fixed for’ the land-distributing 
| authorities, there *. might’ ‘be scope for 
nepotism in ‘actual distribution. , 
All’ farms with, uneconomic holdings, 
' after-’ -redistribution; should -be com- 
:.£ cpulsorily organised under co-operative 
“1: 4, joint farming societies.. Here owner- 
‘ “sp. ship-of land, which is pooled eect 
- for -puzposes .of - cultivation, ° pre- 
.",: served and the area . of - land paiee 
- . buted is one of the factors which is 
taken into: account when income is 
~ shared. 
The. present ‘law , of. inheritance and 
succession should be changed So .. that 
' the ‘holdings that’ are. economic today 
may Rot get fractionalised--in the next 
generation. Here the experience of the 
 & ‘Hast’ European countries: during the 
.  “$nter-war years may be of some help to 
the re makers in India a 


to 


- 


‘All thee measures "fof land reform, - no 
doubt, are aimed -at-expansion of agricultural 
output. .Abolition of intermediaries, transfer 
of land from -the absentee landlord to ‘the tiller, 
fixation of ceilings.on land-holdings have .a 
profound psychological and political value; 
and these ,reforms.. coupled with ‘the’ growth of 
‘Service Co- -operatives’ give incentive to the 
farmer in the direction of greater productive 
effort. But the question is: how far are they 
helpful for capital accumulation? Can they 
mobilise the ‘saving ‘potential’ inverent under 





A 





12. The Theory of Economic Growth, by 
Arthur Lewis, p. 129, 


ass * 


conditions of disguised unemployment in agri- 
culture? - 
‘Tur Dark Swe 
A little reflection would reveal that, i 
red:stribuiion of land after fixation of ceilings 
is not accompanied with compulsory  orga- 
nisction, of at least the uneconomic holders 
uncer co-operative joint farming societies, the 
abcve policy of land reform would augment 
the number of small holdings in India. That 
this realisation has dawned in the minds of 
the policy-makers is evident from the Nagpur 
Resolution that “the surplus land should vest 
in the Panchayats and should be managed 
through co-operatives of landless labourers.” It 
is true that co-operative joint farming is our 
ultimate ideal and hence it has been laid down 
thet “the main task during the Second Plan 
period is to take such essential steps as will 
provide sound foundations for the development 
of co-operative farming so that over a period 
of ten years or so, a substantial portion of 
ag-icultural lands is cultivated on co-operative 
lices.” But at this moment co-operative joint 
farming, which would have increased the size 
of the farming unit, seems to have the same 
tirge of incorrigible optimism as Tennyson’s 
“far-off-divine event towards which the whole 
creation moves,” That multiplication of small 
hcldings prevents capital accumulation and 
that the expansion of the size of farms has a 
healthy effect in this sphere have been proved 
by the available statistical data. The esti- 
mates of capital formation for big cultivators 
for all-India averaged to Rs. 618 as against 
Rs. 56 for the small cultivators. The average 
for both small and big cultivators amounted 
tc Rs. 160 as against an average of Rs. 41 
fcr non-cultivators in the rural areas.18 That 
is why it seems that the best way to imcrease 
tke percentage of capital accumulation is to 
increase the size of farm business. 

The land policy of the Second Five-Year 
Plan might result in increased agricultural 





13. Reserve Bank of India, All-India 
Fural Credit Survey, The Survey Report, 
yol. I, Part I, p. 726. Quoted by Dr. K. V. 
Sriram in his article “The Possible Anti-In- 
fiationary impact of Co-operative Credit in a 
Developing Economy,” 7.J.#., April 1958. - 
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production; but the latter, though ifsportant, 
is not enough in the context of a developing 
economy, as the Japanese or Russian — ex- 
perience shows. The history of economic 
development in these countries shows that it is_ 
the surplus from agriculture which sets the 
tempo of industrialisation. But our land policy 
does not seem to have been based on this 
lesson. Increased primary production may 
enlarge the marketable surplus and to that 
extent counteract the pro-inflationary bias of 
development in under-developed countries. 
But this does not necessarily mean an Increase 
in savings in the agricultural sector, which is 
the basis of rapid economic advance. As the 
U. N. Report points out, “The more equitable 
income distribution resulting from land reform 
does not ordinarily promote savings for produc- 
tive investment but leads to higher consump- 
tion of essential goods by the peasants and 4 
reduction in non-essential consumption by the 
landlords.”4* In other words, the land policy 
of the Government does not make a clear dis- 
tinction between the “marketable surplus” gnd 
the “investible surplus” of agriculture. “The 
farm sector’s marketable surplus of farm pro- 
ducts evidently determines the volume of non- 
farm employment. It has ng direct bearing on 
the volume of employment in investment. 

A large marketable surplus is surely compat- 
ible (i) with a zero rate of investment in the 
economy or (ii) with a substantial rate of 
investment financed by (a) non-farm saving or 
(b) saving originating in the farm sector. The 
last case may become relevant. when surplus 


labourers are transferred and farms appro- 
priately reorganised .”75 . 
Finally, let us consider whether it is 


reasonable to hope for any substantial im- 
provement in agricultural production  signi- 
ficant for economic development by adopting 
a land policy which does not aim at wiping out 
the problem of over-crowding on land. Deli- 
berate creation of innumerable smal] holding: 
by a policy of fixation of ceilings and re- 





14. Economic Bulletin for Asia and th: 
Far “East, Vol. VIII; No. 3; November 1957: 
page 58. 

15. “Reflections on India’s Develop-. 
ment Plan,”sby Ragnar Nurkse, in Quarterlz; 
Journal of Economics, May 1957, pp. 201-202. 
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distribution of land’among the landless do not .. ° 


represent a progressive land policy consistent 
with the exigencies’ of a growing economy, 
since it does not attack the root of the agricul- 
tural malady. Instead of pushing people out 
of land, it leaves them with greater incentive 
to aggravate the problem of disguised un- 
employment. It represents, as it were, a policy 
of “back to the village,” which is contrary to 
the experience of other countries which have 
progressed through the division of labour and 
the saving of overhead capital made _ possible 
by urban concentration. As a result, there can- 
not be any farm-reorganisation and substan- 
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while the smaller farmers may some- 
times have been taxed rather heavily (mainly 
through indirect taxes), the larger owners and 
tenants have got off lightly. .... The land 
tax, which until recently has been the major 
tax in a number of countries, has proved in- 
flexible and non-progressive and has failed to 
keep pace with increases in production and 
prices. The only exceptions are In those coun- 
tries where this tax is collected in kind, as for 
example, in Ching (Taiwan and mainland). 
Although some States in Indig and Pakistan 
have’ introduced an income-tax in the agricul- 
tural sector as a complement to the land tax, 


tial investment in the urban sector by tapping its yield has been too small to cause any signi- 


the saving-potential inherent in agriculture 
under conditions of disguised. unemployment. 
It is worthwhile in this connection to take heed 
of the warning given by the U.N. Experts, 
who point out: “In a country where there is 
no surplus labour, industrialisation waits 
upon agricultural improvement. The way to 


industrialisation lies through the improvement 


of agriculture . . . . The reverse is the case 
in a country where population is so large in 
relation to cultivable land, that the land 
carrying more people than can be fully em- 
ployed in agriculture. Substantial feinieal 
progress in agriculture is not possible without 
reducing the numbers engaged in agriculture.’’** 

The experience of Japan or U.S.S.R., 
discussed above, indicates that the surplus | He 
tracted from agriculture plays a crucial role jn 
the early stages of economic development. 
That is why the U.N. Experts, writing. about 
“Fconomic Development and Planning in Asia 
and the Far East,’ point out that “in mos 
countries of the region, agriculture, which sup- 
ports 60 to 80 per cent of the population - and 
contributes 40 to 60 per cent of the national 
income, has to make a sizable- contribution to 
development programmes despite its low per 
capita income.!7™ But it may be argued that 
the agriculturists in our country are already 
over-taxed and it would be unreasonable “4 
expect them to bear the brunt of heavier taxa- 
tion. The answer to this objection is“. , 

16. Measures for the Economic Develon. 
ment of Underdeveloped Countries, p. 59. 

17. Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East, Vol. VII, No. 3, Nov. 1957, p. 76. 
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ficant change in land taxation. One of the 
-miajor fields of tax reform would therefore be 
to introduce flexibility and progressivity in 
the taxation of land and its income.”?!® 


TABLH 3 
(Rs. Crores) 


1952-53 
Rural Urban Total 
Sector Sector 
National Income (at ; 
current prices) 6850 2980 9830 
Tax Revenue | 289 386 675 
1955-56 ‘ 
National Income (at 
current prices) 6580 3410 9990 
Tax Revenue 776 
1956-57 
National Income (at 
current prices) 7900 3500 11400 
Tax Revenue 860 
1957-58 
National Income (at 
- current prices : 7900 3500 11400 
Tax Revenue 430 576 1006 
(Source: “Resources for the Third Plan”’ by 
: : Dr: K. N. Raj, in The Economic 
Weekly, Tenth Annual Number, 
January 1959. Dr. Raj has given 
elaborate explanations of his esti- 


mates in his article). 


“Thid. p. 76. 
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Unlike other countries in the early phases 
of their industrial development, we have not 
squeezed agriculture enough. ‘This is evident 
from Table 3, which shows that though 
the rural sector accounts for 70 per cent of the 
national income of our country, it contributes 
only 40 per cent of the national tax revenues. 
Thus the surplus extracted from agriculture 
for purposes of investment in India is of the 
order of 6 per cent of the value of agricultural 
produce. In China, the corresponding figure 
lies between 10-15 per cent of the agricultural 
preduce, derived largely from a grains tax. In 
this connection, Dr. K. N. Raj remarks that 
“A preliminary analysis of the available data, 
based inevitably on a great deal of guesswork, 
sugzests that the increase in tax revenues since 
1952-53 has been realised more from the urban 
rather than the rural sector and that, while 
Government taxation has probably absorbed 
nearly 40 per cent of the merease in imcomes 
in che urban sector, the share of the Govern- 
ment in the increased income of the rural 
seclor has been perhaps not more than about 
14-15 per cent.’2° This can be calculated from 
the figures furnished in Table 3. Again, Dr. 
Raj, with the help of figures given by the 
Taxation Enquiry Commission, shows that 
while the lowest income groups in the rural 
sector (z.e., households, earning Rs. 600 per 
annum and less) paid, by way of indirect taxes 
as much as 2.2 per cent of their. total expendi- 
ture (in 1952-53), the share of such taxes in 
the income-groups Rs. 600-1200, Rs. 1200- 
1800, and Rs. 1800-3000 per annum was only 
2.3, 2.7, and 2.8 per cent respectively of their 
total expenditure. These statistical data sub- 
staatially prove the thesis of the U.N. experts 
that the bigger farmers are not comparatively 
heavily taxed. It may also be mentioned that, 
in the urban sector, the households in the 
expenditure groups Rs. 1200-1800, Rs. 1800- 
3C70, and over Rs. 3000 per annum pay, by 
way of indirect taxes alone, 5.1, 5.1 and 8.3 
pez cent respectively of their, total expenditures 
as compared to 2.7, 2.8 and-4.4 per cent 
respectively in the rural sector..(in 1952-53). 


of _— 
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Tus Task AHEAD ; 
To sum up, agriculture in the over-popu- 


lated under-developed areas is called upon to ~ 


foster the process of economic growth in four 
principal ways: to serve as a reservoir for an 
expanding labour force; to provide for food 
consumption standards at levelg designed to 
foster increased productivity of labour and the 
maintenance of political stability; to furnish 
a source of foreign exchange; and to supply 
the initial wherewithal for larger investment in 
the urban sector. But in India, agriculture has 
not even fulfilled the elementary purpose of 
providing food enough to the population for 4 
bare existence. This is evident from the per- 
sistent food imports and the per capita avail- 
ability of foodgrains per day of 18 ounces as 
against 25 ounces as recommended by the 
nutrition experts. That is why Prof. Ragnar 
Nurkse remarks: “In any case there is some 
doubt whether an agricultural revolution such 
as occurred in England, Japan and Russia as 
a basis for industrialisation has yet begun in 
India. In particular, the deep-seated concern 
with employment may be a serious obstacle to 
the necessary reorganisation of farm holdings 
and to other improvements as well. Without 
such reorganisation the labour surplus in agri- 
culture remains largely potential. On the other 
hand, reorganisation may well prove im- 
practicable without an active policy of absorb- 
ing the surplus manpower. The way to absorb 
it is by putting it to work on capital construc- 
tion—the familiar roundabout way of increas- 
ing productive efficiency.”?° If this ig the result 
of planning for eight years, the common man 
seems justified in losing faith in the efficacy 
of planning. Hence, the necessity has arisen 
for serious thought on the task ahead so as to 
avoid the danger of snap decisions at the last 
moment. 


Agriculture must be regarded as the hard 
core of the Third Plan. Immediate steps should 
be taken by different states towards fixation. 
of “economic” or “family holdings” and all 
surplus land after fixation of ceilings should 
be utilised to raise up all holdings above the 
“economic” level so as to bring them to the 


. allt 


point at which the ceiling is fixed. Other hold-» 


ers below the economic level should be com-- 


pulsor{ly organised under co-operative joint 





ee 


20. “Reflections on India’s Development 
Plan,” by Ragnar Nurkse in Quarterly Journal 
of Hiconomics,"May-1957.- - > 


SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION | 


6 
t. farming societies. Such a step has definite ad- 
vantages. It would eradicate the problem of 
small and uneconomic agricultural holdings 
which have long been the most difficult pro- 
blem in the development of the rural economy. 
Again, it would facilitate the introduction of 
co-operative joint farming without any more 
" delay by circumscribing the area of application 
of compulsion. As against this, if the Nagpur 
resolution of vesting surplus lands in the 
Panchayats and managing them through co- 
_ operatives of landless labourers is put into 
effect, co-operative joint farming would, of 
necessity, have to be introduced in a wider 
area sO as to wipe out-tiny and fragmented 
holdings from the rural scene. ‘This would 
result in heavy displacement of labour from 
the villages with all its repercussions on the 
- industrialisation programme. For, ag J. L. 
* Buck remarks: “Where three men are required 
to do the work on individual farms, only two 
are needed for the same amount of land in a 
co-operative. But those who propose extending 
‘this system over all China fail to say what will 
be done with the third man.’*4 But every 
thinking man would he sceptical about the 


21. Quoted by Ragnar Nurkse in “Re- 
flections on India’s Developnient Plan,” Quar- 
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Ads 


ability of our country to afford the high degree 
of industrialisation, which ig the inevitable 
corollary of translating into actuality th 
Nagpur resolution about the redistribution cf 
the surplus land. Finally, our leaders fail to 
understand one thing. Jf agriculture is consi- 
dered to be the basis of any industrial develop- 
ment, it is high time that our Governmen: 
should abandon its policy of tinkering with 
this fundamental problem and adopt-a bold 
policy which strikes at its roots. 

Not only should the land policy be shapec 
on the lines indicated above but there shoulc. 
be also greater reliance on resources gtill avail- 
able in the agricultural sector for financing 
industrial development. In this connection, the 
following proposals for additional taxation 
proposed by Dr. K. N. Raj are worth consi- 
dering: 

(1) Doubling of land tax on holdings above 
five acres; 
(2) A tax on agricultural rent; 
(3) A surcharge on holdings, above five 
acres, under commercial crops. 

The above suggestions may look un- 
popular and hence may be rejected on the 
ground. of political feasibility. But the results 
of any alternative policy, it should be remem- 


 terly Journal of Economics, May 1957, p. 192, bered, appear to be dangerous and suicidal. 


SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 
(XVII) Fundamental Rights: Right to Constitutional Remedies 


; By D. N. BANERJEE, 
Surendranath Banerjea Professor and Head of the Department of Political Science, 
University of Calcutia 


IV 
Wat we have shown above with regard to the 
position of our High Courts, and particularly 
of our Supreme Court, in relation to our Funda- 
mental Rights, is an illustration, in the Indian 


gontext, of the operation of the doctrine of 


judicial review of legislation(and executive 


action). This doctrine is, as is well-known, a 
salient feature of the American constitutional 
jurisprudence, It has been deduced in the 
‘United States of America as a “reasonable and 
necessary implication’? from the following 
provisions®* of the American Constitution: 


“This judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish . . . . The 
judicial power shall extend to all cases, In law 
and equity, arising under this Constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and _ treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their 


30. 
Lee, The Story of the 
pp. 213-15. 

34. See Articles III and VI of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 


Also see in this connexion Howard 
Constitution, 1932, 
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authority . 
laws of the United States which shall be made 
in ‘pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing .... All.-. . . judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several 
States, skall be bound by oath or affirmation, 
to support this Constitution.” 

Explaining this feature of the American 
Constitution, Professor Willoughby has. ob- 
served :85 

“The fundamental principle of ene 
corstitutional jurisprudence is that laws and 
not men shall govern. This means that when 
a power, exercised by an official or by a 
governmental organ, is challenged, legal autho- 
rity therefore derived from some existing law 
must be shown, and that no valid law can exist 
save thai which is recognised as such by the 
Courts . . Independently of express state- 
ment to that effect, it has become axiomatic 
thet no provision of a statute law is valid if 
no> consistent -with ne provisions of the 
Constitution from which the enacting legis- 
lature derives its powers. A State statute in- 
consistent with the Constitution of that State 
is, therefore, invalid, and an act of Congress 
not warranted by the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution is similarly void. And the same 
legal invalidity attaches to the unconstitutional 
acy, of an executive or judicial organ of govern- 
ment. In addition to being subordinate to the 
provisions of the State Constitution, every act 
of a State official or organ must conform to 
tha requirements of the Federal Constitution, 
and this applies as well to the provisions of ’a 
State Constitution, as to the statutes of its 
legislature . . . . The principle that statutory 
law, in order to be recognised as valid by the 
courts, must, in all cases, be in conformity with 
constitutional requirements, is a product of 
American law, and though now foynd in - the-. 
jurisprudential systems of some other coun- 
tries, has nowhere received the development 
and extended application that it has received - 
in the United States.” 

Although in 1796 the Supreme Court ‘of 
the United States had for the first time taken 

35. See Willoughby, The Constitutional 
Lup of the United States, 1929, Vol. T, pp. 1-3. 


‘proportioned to its interest. 


also patie Lee, op.cit., 
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This Constitution, and the “jurisdiction of a case®* involving ,the ‘constitu. 


tionality of an Act of. Congress” and upheld 
the Act to be constitutional and valid, the 
doctrine of judicial review of legislation “first 
found formal and explicit statement and ap. ap- 
plication by the Supreme — in 1803 in 
ay Yy on us case 
Supreme Court held reser and in- 
valid that provision of the Act of Congress 
known as the Judiciary Act of 1789, ‘which 
purported to give original jurisdiction to the 
Supreme Court to issue writs of mandamus to 
public officers of the United States.”3° It “de- 
clared that the Constitution of the United 
States did not give to Congress any “authority 
to grant this authority.”8® Delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in Marbury V. 
Madison*® Chief Justice Marshal] stated on 
24th February, 1803, among other things: . 
“The (Judiciary) Act (of 1789) to esta- 


3 


-blish the judicial courts of the United States 


authorizes: the Supreme Court ‘to issue writs 
of mandamus in cases warranted by the 
principles and usages of law, to any courts 
appointed, or persons holding office, under the 
authority of the United States’... . The 
authority . . given to the Supreme Court, 
by the Act* establishing the judicial courts of 
the United States, to issue writs of mandamus 
to public officers, appears not to be warranted 
by the Constitution; and it becomes necessary 
to inquire whether a jurisdiction so conferred 
can be exercised. 

“The question whether an Act repugnant 
to the Constitution can become the law of the 
land, is a question deeply interesting to the 
United States; but, happily, not of an intricacy 
It > seems only 








Hylton V. United States, 3 Dallas, 
1796.—See Howard Lee, op. cit., 


36. 
171, U.S., 


‘pp. 2138- “14: also Dowling, Casés on Constttu- 
‘tional Law, 1950, pp. 67-68; also Dodd, Cases 


and Materials on ‘Constitutional Low, 
pp. = and 63. 
See Willoughby, 


1949, 


d See’ Willoughby, op. cit. 


p. 3-4. 
_ Ibid: ~~ 


a Supreme Court of the United States, | 


1803: -1 Cranch 137. See Dowling, op.cit., 
pp.94-104; also Dodd, op.cit., pp. 1-6. 
41. ‘Toe. , the Judiciary Act of 1789. 


the | 


a 


op.cit., pp. 3-4} 
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necessary to recognise certain principles, sup- 
posed to have been long and well established, 
to decide it. 

“That the people have an original right 
to establish, for their future government, such 
principles as, in their opinion, shall most con- 
duce to their own happiness, is the basis on 
which the whole American fabric has been 
erected. The exercise of this original right is a 
very great exertion; nor can it nor ought it to 
be frequently repeated. The principles, 
therefore, so established, are deemed: funda- 
mental. And as the authority from which they 
proceed is supreme, and can seldom act, they 
are designed to be permanent. 

“This original and supreme will organizes 
the government, and assigns to different depart- 
ments their respective powers. It may either 
stop here, or establish certain limits not to be 
transcended by those departments. The 
Government of the United States is of the 
latter description. 

“The powers of the legislature are defined 
or limited; and that those limits may not be 
mistaken, or forgotten, the Constitution is 
written. To what purpose are powers limited, 
and to what purpose is that limitation com- 
mitted to writing, if these limits may, at any 
time, be passed by those intended to be res- 
trained. The distinction between a government 
with limited and unlimited powers is abolished, 
if those limits do not confine the persons on 
whom they are imposed, and if acts prohibited 
and acts allowed are of equal obligation. It is 
a proposition too plain to be contested, that the 
Constitution controls any legislative Act re- 
pugnant to it; or, that the legislature may alter 
the Constitution ‘by an ordinary Act. 

“Between these alternatives there is no 
middle ground. The Constitution is either a 
superlor paramount law, unchangeable by 
ordinary means, or it is on ga level with ordi- 
nary legislative Acts, and, like other Acts, is 
_alterable when the legislature shall please to 
alter it. 

“If the former part of the alternative be 
true, then a legislative Act contrary fo the 
Constitution is not law; if the latter part be 
true, then written constitutions are absurd 
attempts, on the part of the peéple, to limit a 
power in its own nature illimitable. 


j 
453 

“Certainly all those who have framed 
written constitutions contemplate them as 
forming the fundamental and paramount law 
of the nation, and, consequently, the theory of 
every such government must be, that an Act 
of the Legislature, repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion, is void. 

“This theory is essentially attached to a 
written constitution, and is consequently to be 
considered, by this court, as one of the funda- 
mental principles of our society. It is not, 
therefore, to be lost sight of in the further 
consideration of this subject. 

“If an. Act of the Legislature, repugnant 
to the Constitution, is void, does it, notwith- 
standing its invalidity, bind the courts, and 
oblige them to give it effect? Or, in other words, 
though it be not law, does it constitute a rule 
as operative as if it was a law? This would be 
to overthrow in fact whet was established in 
theory; and would seem, at first view, an 
absurdity too gross to be insisted on. It shall, 
however, receive a more attentive  consi- 
deration. ges 

“It is emphatically the province and duty 
of the judicial department to say what the law 
is. Those who apply the rule to particular 
cases, must of necessity expound and inter- 
pret that rule. If two laws conflict with each - 
other, the courts must decide on ‘the operation 
of each. 

‘So if a law be in opposition to the Con- 
stitution; if both the law and the Constitution 
apply to a paricular case, so that the court. 
must either decide that case conformably to 
the law, disregarding the Constitution; or con- 
formab_y to the Constitution, disregarding the 
law; tke court must determine which of these 


conflicting rules governs the case. ‘This is of 
the very essence of judicial duty. 
“Tf, then, the courts are to regard the 


Constitution, and the Constitution is superior 
to any ondinary Act of the Legislature, the 
Constitution, and not suck ordinary Act, must 

govern the case to which they both apply. 
“Those, then, who controvert the principle 
that the Constitution is to be considered, in 
court, es4qa paramount law, are reduced to the 
necessity of maintaining that courts must close 
their eves on the Constitution, and see only 
the law, =~ : 
e ra 


v 
* 


\ 
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. “This doctrine would subvert the very 
foundation of all written constitutions. It 
woild declare that an Act which, according 
to. the principles and theory of our govern- 
meat, is entirely void, is yet, in practice, com- 
plezely obligatory. It would declare that if the 
lege slature shall do what is expressly forbidden, 
such Act, notwithstanding the express prohibi- 
tion, is in reality effectual. It would be giving 
to.tae legislature a practical and real omni- 
potence, with, the same breath which professes 
to restrict their powers within narrow limits. 
It .s prescribing limits, and declaring that those 
linits may be passed at pleasure. ... 

“The judicial power of the United States 
is extended to all cases arising under the 
Coastitution. Could it be the intention of those 
who gave this power, to say that in using it 
the Constitution should not be looked into? 
That a case arising under the Constitution 
should be decided without examining the 
insirument under which it arises? 

“This is too extravagant to be main- 
tamed .... 

(Some extracts from the Constitution of 
the Urited States are quoted here.) 


“From these, and many other selections 
witch might be made, it is apparent that the 
iremers of the Constitution contemplated that 
insrument as a rule for the Government of 
Caurts, as well as of the legislature. Why other- 
Wie does it direct the judges to take an oath 
to support it? This oath certainly applies in an 
especial manner to their conduct in their offi- 
cial character.:. .... The oath of office, too, 
im>0sed by the legislature, is completely 
demonstra-ive of the legislative opinion on this 
subject. It is in these words: ‘I do solemnly 
sweer that I will administer justice without 
resect to persons, and “do equal right to the 
poor and to the rich; and that I will faithfully 
an-l impartially discharge all the duties incum- 
beat on me as——~-, according to the best of 
my abilities and: understanding, agreeably to 
the Constitution and Laws of the United 
Stetes.? Why does a judge swear to discharge 
his duties agréeably to the Constitutiod of the 
United States, if that Constitution forms no 
rule fcr his Government—if it is closed upon 
him, and cannot be inspected by him? If such 
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be the real state of things, this is worse than 
solemn mockery. To prescribe, or to take this 
oath, becomes equally a crime. 

“It is also not entirely unworthy of obser- 
vation, that in declaring what shall be the Sup- 
reme Law of the Land, the Constitution itself 
is first mentioned; and not the laws of ‘the 
United States generally, but those only which 
shall be made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion, have that rank. 

“Thus, the particular phraseology of the 
Constitution of the United States confirms and 
strengthens the principle, supposed to be essen- 
tial to all written Constitutions, that a law 
repugnant to the Constitution is void; and 
that, courts, as well as other departments, are 
bound by that instrument.” 

The reasoning of Kent, Webster, Story, 
and Cooley is essentially the same as we have 
shown above in the judgment of the American 
Supreme Court in Marbury V. Madison. Thus 
we find in Kent®: 


“The people of the United States have 
declared the Constitution (of the United 
States) ig be the supreme law of the land, and 
it is entitled to universal and implicit obedience. 
Every act of Congress, and every act of the 
Legislatures of the States, and every part of 
the Constitution of any State, which are re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States, are necessarily void. This is q clear 
and settled principle of constitutional jurispru- 
dence. The judicial power of the Union is dec- 
lared to extend to all casés in law and equity 
arising under the Constitution; and to the 
judicial power it belongs, whenever a case 18 
judicially before it, to determine what is the 
law of the land. The determination of the Sup- 
reme Court of the United States, in every such 
case, must be final and conclusive, because the 
Constitution gives to that, tribunal the power to 
decide, and gives no appeal from the decision.” 

Again :48 

“It is a principle in the English law, that 
an Act of Parliament, delivered in clear and 
intelligible terms, cannot be questioned, or its © 

42. James Kent, Commentaries on Ameéri- 
con Law, Volume 1, 10th Edition, 1870; 
pp. 349-50. 7 

43. See Ibid., pp. 502-506. | 
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authority controlled, in any court of justice . . 
. . . The principle in the English Government, 
that the Parliament is omnipotent, does not 
prevail in the United States; though, if there 
be no constitutional objection to a statute, it 
is with us as absolute and uncontrollable as 
laws flowing from the sovereign power, under 
any other form of Government. . . The 
law with us must conform, in the first place, 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 
then to the subordinate Constitution of its 
particular State. . 0... The courts of justice 
have a right, and are in dutybound, to bring 
every law to the test of the Constitution, and 
to regard the constitution, first of the United 
States, and then of their own state, as the para- 
mount or supreme law, to which every inferior 
or derivative power and regulation must con- 
form.4* The constitution is the act of the 
people, speaking in their original character, 
and defining the permanent conditions of the 
social alliance; and there can be no doubt on 
the point with us, that every Act of the legis- 
lative power, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of the constitution, is absolutely null 
and void. The judicial department is the pro- 
per power in the Government to determine 
whether a statute be or be not constitutional. 
The interpretation or construction of the 
Constitution is as much a judicial Act, and re- 
quires the exercise of the same legal discretion, 
as the interpretation or construction of g law. 
To contend that the courts of justice must obey 
the requisitions of an Act of the legislature 


44, As Bryce has pointed out, there are 
in the United States “laws of four different 
degrees of authority. . ... 

1. The Federal Constitution. 
II. Federal statutes. 

TIT. State Constitutions. 

IV. State statutes. 

“Of these, the Federal Constitution pre- 
vails against all other laws. Federal statutes, if 
made in pursuance of and conformably to the 
_ Constitution, prevail against III. and IV. If in 
excess of the powers granted by the Constitu- 
AZion, they are to that extent invalid. A State 
Constitution yields to I, and II, but prevails 
against the statutes of the State. Treaties*have 
the sane) authority as Federal statutes (they 
t may bevaltered by statute) .” 

See Bryce, The American Canmonwealth, 
Vol.“I, 1928, pp. 248 and 248-49n. 
?. 


sd 
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when it appears to them to have ben passed 
in violation of the Constitution, wculd be .o 
contend that the law was superior tc the Con- 
stitution, and that the judges had no right to 
look into it, and regard it as a paramount law. 
It would be rendering the power of the agent 
greater than that of his principal, ard be dec- 
laring, that the will of only one concurrent and 
co-ordinate department of the subordinate 
authorities under the Constitution, was absc- 
lute over the other departments, and compe- 
tent tc control, according to its own will and 
pleasure, the whole fabric of the Government, 
and the fundamental laws on which it rested. 
The attempt to impose restraints upon the 
exercise of the legislative power would be fruit- 
less, if the constitutional provisions were lef: 
without any power in the Government to guarc. 
and enforce them. ..... It has aczordingly 
become aq settled principle in the legal polity of 
this country, that it belongs to the judicial 
power, as a matter of right and of duty, to dec- 
lare every Act of the legislature, made in vio- 
Jation of the Constitution, or of any provision 
of it, null and void.” 

“The Constitution,” says Webster,’ 
“being the supreme law, it follows, of course; 
that every Act .of the legislature contrary to 
the law must be void. But who shall decide 
this question? Shall the legislature itself decide 
it? If so, then the Constitution ceases to be 
legal and becomes only qa moral restraint for 
the legislature. If they, and they only are to 
judge whether their acts be conformable to the 
Constitution, then the Constitution is edvisory 
and accessory only, not legally binding; >ecause, 
if the construction of it rest wholly wits them, 
their discretion, in particular cases, may be in 
favour of very erroneous constructions, Hence 
the courts of law, necessarily, when the case 
arises, must, decide upon the validity o- parti- 
cular acts.4%” 

“Two ends”, says Story,47 “. . . .-of para- 
mount importance, and fundamental to a free 
Government, are proposed to be attained by 


45. See Willoughby, Op. Cit., pp. 4-5n; 
also see Howard Lee, Op. Cit., p. 217. 

_ 46. Aso see in this connexion Bryc2, Op. 
Cit., Chapters XXTII and XXIV, and Dicey, 
The Law of the Constitution, 9th Editioa, pp. 
157-65, 
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the establishment of a national judiciary. The 

zs: is a due execution of the powers of: the 
Gove-nment; and the second is a uniformity in 
the interpretation - and operation of those 
powers, ard of the laws enacted in pursuance 
of tkem. The power of interpreting the laws 
invalves - ‘necessarily the function to ‘ascertain 
whetaer they are conformable to the Constitu- 
tior. (of the United States) or not; and if not 
so zonformable, to declare them void and in- 
operative. As the Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land, in a. conflict between that and 
tne .aws, either of Congress or of the States, 
1; Jecomes ‘the duty of the judiciary to follow. 
thet only which is of paramount obligation. 

Th:s results from the very theory of a. répub- 
lear. Corstitution of Government; for other- 
wice the. Acts of the legislature and executive 
would in effect .become supreme and ‘uncon- 
trollable, notwithstanding any prohibitions or 


lin:i-ations. contained in the Constitution, and — 


usurpations of the most unequivocal and dan- 
gercus character might be asgumed without 
an; remedy within the reach of the citizens. 
Tl:e people would thus be at the mercy of their 
~u.scs in the State and national Governments; 


ani an, omnipotence : would practically exist, 


ike that claimed for the British Parliament. 
The universal sense of America has decided 
shat in ‘the ‘last resort, the judiciary must de- 
3iLe upon the constitutionality of the Acts and 
lav73 of the general and State Governments, so 
faz as they are capable of being made the sub- 


ject of judicial controversy: It follows, that’ 


woen: they are ‘subjected to the cognizance of 
the judiciary, its judgments must be conclu- 
sive; for otherwise they may be disregarded, 
ard. “the Acts of the legislature and executive 
er oy a secure and irresistible triumph.”: 

Again, referring to Clause 2 of Article 
VI® of -the Constitution of-the United States, 
S ory has observed*: 

- “From this supremacy of the Constitution 
anc laws and treaties of the United States, 
within’ their constitutional scope, arises the 
duty of courts of justice to declare any uncon- 
s ilutional law: passed by Congress or by a 
Stete legislature void. So, in like manner, the 


47. See Joseph Story, Commentaries on 
. tie Constitution of the United States, Vol. II, 
Sth Edicion, 1891, Section 1576. 
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same duty arises whenever any other depart- 
ment of the national or State Governments ex- 
ceeds its constitutional functions.” 

Cooley has stated®®; 

“In Great Britain constitutional ques- 
tions are for the most part to be discussed 
before the people or the Parliament, since the 
declared. will.of the Parliament is the final law; 
but. in America, after a constitutional question 
has been passed upon by the legislature, there 
is generally a right of appeal to the courts 
when it is attempted.to put .the will of the 
legislature in force. For the will of the people, 
ds declared in the Constitution, is the final 
law; and the will of the legislature is law only 
when it is in harmony with, or at least is not 
opposed to, that controlling instrument which 
governs the legislative body equally with the 


private citizen.’ 


Further®!; 

“Under some circumstances, it may  be- 
come the duty of the courts to’ declare that 
what the legislature has assumed to enact is 
void, either from want of constitutional power 
to enact it, or because the constitutional forms 
or conditions have not been observed... .. . 
The courts may declare legislative enactments 
unconstitutional and void in some cases, but 
not because the judicial power is superior in 
degree or dignity to the legislative. Being re- 
quired to declare what the law is in the cases 
which come before them, they must enforce the 
Constitution as the paramount law, whenever 
a legislative enactment comes in conflict with 
it. But the courts sit, not to review or revise 
the legislative action, but to enforce the legis- 


lative will; and it is only where they find that 


the legislature has failed to keep within its 
constitutional limits, that they are at liberty 
to disregard its action. . . . “In exercising this 
high authority, the judges claim no judicial 
supremacy; they are only the administrators 
of the public will. If an Act of the legislature 
is held void, it is not because the judges have 


-48. Previously quoted by us. 
Constitution of the United States. 
49. See Story, Op. Crt., Section 1842. 

50. See Thomas M. Cooley, A Tnectise on 
the Constitutional Limitations, 7th Ea, 1903, 
\ 


Also see the, 


6. 
51. See Jpid., 


Chapter VIT and in parti-- 
cular pp. 227-28. ~ 


\ 
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any control over the legislative power, but be- 
cause the act is forbidden by the constitu- 
tion, and because the will of the people, which 
is therein declared, is paramount to that of 
their representatives expressed in any law.’2” 

Perhaps the classic argument for the judi- 
cial review of legislation has been put forward 
by Alexander Hamilton. He has said: 

“The complete independence of the courts 
of justice is peculiarly essential in a limited 
constitution. By a limited constitution, I 
understand one which contains certain  speci- 
fied exceptions to the legislative authority; 
such, for instance, as that it shall pass no bills 
of attainder, no ex post facto laws, and the 
like. Limitations of this kind can be preserved 
in practice no other way than through the 
medium of the courts of justice; whose duty it 
must be to declare all actg contrary to the 
manifest tenor of the constitution void. With- 
out this, all the reservations of particular rights 
or privileges would amount to nothing. 

“Some perplexity respecting the right. of 
the courts to pronounce legislative acts void, 
because contrary to the constitution, has arisen 
from an imagination that the doctrine would 
imply a superiority of the judiciary to the 
legislative power. It is urged that the autho- 
rity which can declare the acts of another 
void, must necessarily be superior to the one 
whose acts may be declared void. As this doc- 
trine Is of great importance in all the Ameri- 


—_— 








52. Lindsay V. Commissioners (1796), 2 
Bay, 38, 61-62 (S.C.). See Zbed; p, 228n; also 
Willoughby, Op. Cit., p. 9. 

53. See The Federalist No. 78 (written by 
Alexander Hamilton). It may be noted here 
that The Federalist “is the name given to a 
series of essays written and originally pub- 
lished in a serial form in the New York press 
between October, 1787, and August, 1788, with 
a view to influencing votes in. favour of the 
proposed new Constitution of the United 
States which had just (September, 1787) 
emerged from the deliberations of the Federal 
3; Convention at Philadelphia,” and that “the 
single signature Publius stood for three authors. 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay of New 
York, agd James Madison of Virginia.”’—See 
off, The Federalist Or, The New Con- 
stitutfn, 1948, Introduction, _p. vii; also 
rd Lee, Op. Cit., Chapters III and V. 
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can constitutions, a brief discussion of the 
grounds on which it rests cannot be unaccept- 
able. : | 

“There is no position which depends on 
clearer principles than that every act of a 
delegated guthority, contrary to the tenor of 
the commission under which it is exercised, is 
void. No legislative act, therefore, sontrary to 
the constitution, can be valid. To deny this 
would be to affirm that the deputy is greater 
than his principal; that the servant is ahove 
his master; that the representatives of the 
people are superior to the people themselves; 
that men, acting by virtue of powers, may do 
not only what their powers do not authorize, 
but what they forbid. 


“If it be said that the legislative body are 
themselves the constitutional judges of their 
own powers, and that the construction they 
put upon them is conclusive upon the other 
departments, it may be answered that this 
cannot be the natural presumption, where it is 
not. to be collected from any particular provi- 
sions in the constitution. It is not otherwise 
to be supposed that the constitution could 
intend to enable the representatives of the 
people to substitute their will to that of their 
constituents. It is far more rational to sip- 
pose that the courts were designed to be an 
intermediate body between the people ‘and the 
legislature, in order, arnong other things, to 
keep the latter within the limits assigned to 
their guthority. The interpretation of the laws 
is the proper and peculiar province of the 
courts. A constitution is, in fact, and must be, 
regarded by the judges as a fundamental law. 
It must, therefore, belong to them to ascertain 
its meaning, as well as the meaning of any 
particular act proceeding, from the legislative 
body. If there should happen to be an irre- 
concilable variance between the two, that 
which has the superior obligation and validity 
ought, of course, to be preferred; in other 
words, th® constitution ought to be preferred 
to the statute, the intention of the people ‘o 
the intention of their agents. 

“Nor does the conclusion by any means 
suppose g superiority of the judicial to the 
legislatin power. It only supposes that the 
power of the people is superior ‘to both: and 
that where the will of the legislature’ declared 


Ad * 
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458 
in its statutes stands in opposition to that of 
the neople declared in the constitution, the 
judges ought to be governed by the latter, 
rather than the former. They ought to regu- 
late their decisions by the fundamental laws, 
rather than by those which are not funda- 
merits] , "54 
f£.gain*— 
*T admit . . . . that the constitution 
ought to be the standard of construction for 
the laws, and.that wherever there is an evident 
opposition, the laws ought to give place to the 
constitution.” a, 4 | 
Regard being had to the time when it was 
giver, this is really a remarkable exposition by 
Alexander Hamilton of the doctrine of judicial 


review of legislation. -However, it should be. 


evident from. what has been shown above in 
this connexion that in the United States the 
jucceial “power to veto is latent,” to quote the 
words of Professor Fenn,®> “in the power to 
inte=pret.” It is, assnoted before, . implicit, 
racter than explicit, in its Constitution. As 
Prozessor Dowling®® has rightly said, “there is 
no 2xpress provision in the- Constitution (of 
ths United States) authorizing judicial .review 
by the Supreme Court as. established in Mar- 
bury Vs. Madison’. . . . Article NI (Sec- 


tom 2) and Article VI (Section:2)*? are the: 


, usval “Constitutional premises from whcih .the 
power of national judicial . review 
dused.”58 Although the doctrine of judicial 





54. See Max Beloff, op.cit., pp. 397-99; 
aleo Story, op.cit., pp. 393-94n. 
* See The Federalist No. 81 (written by 


alexander Hamilton).—Max Beloff, op.cit., 
p- 412, ' 
65. See Fenn, The Development of the 


* Constitution, p. 4. | a 
56. See Dowling, op.cit., p. 59. Also 
sce in this connexion The Federalist, No. 81 
iwritten by A. Hamilton). 
57. Previously quoted by us. Also see 
the Constitution of the United States. | 
_ 58.. We-also find in Howard Lee:. “The 
sathority exercised by the Supreme Court : (of 
the United States) to determine the .constitu- 


_ thonality of Acts of Congress is neither con- 
ferred upon that tribunal by the Gonstitution 


in express terms nor. given by any“statute. It 
was established by decisions of the Court itself 
aa a necessary implied power in order to make 
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is -de-. 


review has been deduced from its Constitution 
in the United States as an implied doctrine, yet 
its importance in American constitutional 
jurisprudence is great indeed. Attorney- 
General Howard Lee is hardly guilty of any 
exaggeration when he says:® 

“The authority of the Supreme Court (of 


' the United States) to determine the constitu- 


tionality of Acts of Congress is the keystone of 
the arch which not only preserves our priceless 
constitutional guarantees of personal and 
political freedom, but supports the whole fabric 
of our government. Tear it out and the whole 
structure will collapse like-a house of cards.” 


V 


We have dealt above, at some length, with 
the American ‘doctrine of judicial review of 
legislation as it has g bearing on our consti- 
tutional system. Although this doctrine has 
been well established in the United States for 
a long time now, yet it was the subject of a 
bitter controversy among Americar publicists 
in the early days of its history,®! chiefly on 
account of the absence, as we have seen before, 
of any express constitutional provision for it. 
Fortunately, so far as our Fundamental Rights 
are concerned, the authors of our Constitution 
have expressly provided for judicial review of 
legislation and executive action in Articles 32 
and 226 of our Constitution, read along with 
Article 13° thereof. Thus what is implicit in 
the American Constitution has been ‘made 
explicit in the Indian Constitution, In 


this way the doctrine of judicial review has | 
. been rightly placed in India 


! all contro- 
versy.. Moreover, as in the United States, and 
as will appear from what follows, the Judges 
of our Supreme Court as well as the Judges of 


? 


» oo 


& 


ove 


our High Courts are bound, by oath or aifir- 


mation, to support our Constitution: 
“TI, A.B., having been appointed Chief 


The question was definitely settled “by Chief 
Justice Marshall in the celebrated case « 
Marbury V. Madison . . . decided in 1803. 
—See Howard Lee, op.cit., p. 17%. 
~ 69. Of West Virginia (in 1938). 

60. See Howard Lee, op.cit., 
204. 

61. Howard Lee, op.cit., Chap. 






p. 203-; 


the Constitution the ‘supreme law of the land’ » 


SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 


Justice tor a Judge) of the Supreme Court of 
India (or, as the case may be, Chief Justice or 
a Judge of the High Court at, or of, . . . .) 
swear in the name of God: / do solemnly 
affirm that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the Constitution 
as by law established, that J will duly 


and faithfully and to the best of my ability, 


knowledge and judgment perform the duties of 
my office without fear or favour, affection or 
ill-will, and that I will uphold the Constitu- 
tion and the laws.” The Judges are required 
by our Constitution®® to take this oath, or 
make this affirmation, as the case may be, 
before they enter upon the duties of their res- 
pective offices. 

The authors of our Constitution acted 
very wisely in expressly providing in the Con- 
stitution for the judicial review of legislation 
and executive action relating to our Funda- 
mental Rights. As we have stated before,®* our 
Constitution has been duly enacted and adopted 
by the People of India acting in its aggregate 
and sovereign capacity through the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. of India, and is, therefore, an 
Act of the sovereign People of India 
collective capacity. As such, it is the supreme 
law of the land—‘“the paramount and Funda- 
mental Law” of our nation. Any rule of 
human conduct therefore claiming the force 
of law in India, whether existing before the 
26th of January, 1950, the date of the com- 
mencement of the Constitution, or since that 
date, found to be in any way inconsistent with 
any provision in Part JIT of the Constitution 
which is, to use an American expression, our 
“superior paramount law,” will, to the extent 
of such inconsistency, be void. This is one of 
the basic principles of our Constitution. When, 
therefore, our courts of law declare void any 
legislative or executive Act inconsistent with 
any constitutional provision relating to our 
Fundamental Rights, they only give effect to 
the real will of the People of India as has been 
previously embodied in our Constitution with 


62. For Article 13, see our article in The 
Modeérf{ Review for November, 1954, pp. 377- 
82. 







. See Articles 124(6) and 219 of the 
stitution of India as well as the Third 
Schedule to the Constitution. 


of India 


‘the 


in its . 
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a due solemnity. This does not, however, mean 
any superiority of our judiciary over our 
Legislature or our Executive. It only means 
that the will of the People must prevail 
against everything else/ that where the will of 
the Legislature or of the Executive “stands in 
Opposition to that of the People as declared in 
Constitution,” our Judges are to he 
“governed by the latter, rather than the 
former;” and that they are “to regulate their 
decisions by the Fundamental Laws” of our 
country, “rather than by those which are not 
fundamental.” Jt need not perhaps be pointed 
out here that under Clause (2) of Article 13 of 
our Constitution, read along with Article 12 
thereof, our Parliament, functioning in its ordi- 
nary capacity with a simple majority, as well as 
our State Legislatures are all non-sovereign 
law-making bodies. Under the said Clause (2) 
they cannot make any law which takes away 
or abridges any right conferred by Part III of 
the Constitution. 

Before we conclude our discussion of our 
Fundamental Rights, we may just refer to 
Articles 33, 358 and 359 of our Constitution. 
Article 33 lays down: 


“Parliament may by law determine to 
what extent any of the rights conferred by 
this Part®® shall, in their application to the 
members of the Armed Forces or the Forces 
charged with the maintenance of public order, 
be restricted or abrogated so as to ensure the 
proper discharge of their duties and the main- 
tenance of discipline among them.” 

The object of this enabling provision in 
our Constitution is evident. It is neccessary 
in ths interests of efficiency and discipline in 
the Armed Forces and the Police Forces of the 
nation. The members of these Forces cannot 
always have the same Fundamental Rights as 
an ordinary Indian citizen who does not be- 
long to either of these Forces. This is the price 
whick they have to pay for their official posi- 
rect a nena nee 


64. See our articles in The Modern Re- 
mew for September and November, 1954. 

65. See Alexander Hamilton’s views in 
this connexion as set forth in The Federalist 
No. 7§, quoted before. 

66. J.e., Part TIT of the “Constitution of 
India, which des®; with our Fundamental 
Rights. 


woo \ 


tion vith all that it implies, in the govern- 
menia. organization of the country. 

3 will appear from what follows, Articles 
358 nad 359 provide for a virtual suspension 
of some or all of our Fundamental Rights, as 
the cese may be, during the period when a 
Proclemation of Emergency which the Presi- 
dent of India is empowered by Article 352 of 
‘our Constitution to issue in certain citrcum- 
stances, is In operation: 

“358. While a Proclamation of Emergency 
is in Dperation, nothing in Article 19 shall res- 
trict she power of the State as defined®’ in 
Part III (of the Constitution) to make any 
law cr to take any executive action which the 
State would but for the provisions contained in 
that Part be competent to make or to take, 
but any law so made shall, to the extent of 
the tacompetency, cease to have effect as soon 
as <hs Proclamation ceases to - operate, except 
as respects things done or omitted to be done 
befcr2 the law so ceases to have effect.” 


€7. See Article 12 of the Constitution of 
Ind:zz, 


vnarnmnemnina® C$ 
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“3590. (1) Where a Proclamation of Emer- 
gency is in operation, the President may by 
order declare that the right to move any court 
for the enforcement of such of the rights con- 
ferred by Part III (of the Constitution) as 
may be mentioned in the order and all pro- 


_ceedings pending in any court for the enforce-' 


ment of the rights so mentioned shall remain 
suspended for the period during which the Pro- 
clamation is in force-or for such shorter period 
as may be specified in the order. 


“(2) An order made as aforesaid may ex- 
tend to the whole or any part of the territory 
of India. 


“(3) Every order made under Clause (1) 
shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before each House. of Parliament.” 


As these self-explanatory emergency pro- 
visions of our Constitution are-of gq purely 
temporary character for meeting a crisis, we 
need not discuss them in connexion with our 
present article, 





HIMALAYAN SALT—A POLITICAL BAROMETER 


By A. R. 


India’s Defense Perimeter 


Since 1949 political writers have written 
reams about the limited activities of the 
Chinzse Peoples Republic throughout the 
sub-Himalayan region. Nepal; Sikkim, 
Bhutan, and Northern Burma have been 
subjected from time to time, to the under- 
miring of their sovereign status either 
through military intervention or through 
the activities of agents. Even Prime 
Mirister Nehru has taken an unalterable 
stamc regarding this area. During parlia- 
mentary debate in 1950, he said: ° 
“Where the question of India’s 
security is concerned, we- consider the 


= Mr. Field was a Research Fellow from 
New York Uhiversity in London School of 
Or=utal and African studies. He is now a 
Fellcw in History at the University of Pennsyl- 
vais and a candidate for Ph.D. 


FIELD* 


Himalaya mountains as our. border. 
Therefore the principal barrier to India 
lies on the other side of Nepal (ie. 
Tibet). We are not going to tolerate any 
person coming over that barrier. There- 
fore much as we appreciate the indepen- 
dence of Nepal we cannot risk our 
own security by anything not done in 
Nepal which permits that barrier to be 
crossed or otherwise leads to- the 
weakening of our frontiers.”4 
Sri Nehru, as a responsible member of 
government would be among the first to 
re-affirm his words today. 
Geo-political Significance of Salt in - 
Himalayan Region 
It" is indeed extraordinary thet not 





1. Hindu} 
Bazar Patrika; J anuary 10, 1952. 


December 7, 1950; A 


“ 


® 

,one of the countless political commentators 
has noticed the geo-political importance of 
salt throughout this salt-scarce region. 
Historically salt has had, an abiding signi- 
ficant political influence upon the peoples 
of the world. A famine, whenever or 
where-ever it occurs, calls forth the 
sustained efforts of government, not only 
for humanitarian reasons. Governments 
realize that a hungry people constitute a 
danger to the State itself. In like manner, 
mankind and even the animals require 
salt to survive. It is a truism that man is 
an economic animal and thus his be- 
havior is often influenced by economic 
goods. Salt (ie. the lack of salt) has caused 
revolts. Indians need only recall Gandhiji’s 
march to the sea to make salt. The signi- 
ficance of a salt tax is as great as a head 
.tax—there is no escape for anyone. 

The peoples of Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, 
and Upper Assam depend upon salt from 
outside, either Tibetan or Indian in origin. 
Historically both the Tibetans and the Kast 
India Company have used salt as an 
indirect weapon to influence both trade and 
politics. — 


Salt As Medium of Exchange 

Marco Polo appears to be the first 
Kuropean to have noticed the importance 
of salt in this region. He mentioned people 
who lived on the Tibetan--marches who 
made half-pound moulds of salt which were 
used for “small change.” The basic re- 
quirements of any commodity that is 
employed as money are: it must be 
acceptable, be capable of being easily 
carried, have divisibility, be easily re- 
cognized, and have homogeneity. In 
Ramusio’s edition of Marco Polo, published 
in 1559, we learn that merchants “travel 
also about the mountains and districts of 
Tibet, disposing of this salt money in like 
manner to their own great gain. For those 
people, besides buying necessaries form the 
merchants, want this salt to use in their 
food; whiJst in the towns only breken 
fragmentg are used in food, the whole cakes 
“being kfpt to use as money.’ 


‘ The Book of Ser Maréo Polo, The 
Vfetian, Concerning the Kingdoms and Mar- 
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The Tibetan Government, in the Me- 
Yo (Fire-Hare) year of the 18th century 
(1747 A.D.) sent one Rabden Skarpa to 
Sikkim to act as Regent for the young 
Raja Chogyal Namgyal Phuntso. This 
Tibetan Regent made it a practice to give 
a plateful of salt to everyone who came to 
pay his respects. Salt was rare and the 
Regent’s actions were spoken of, near and 
far. “It induced every one to come to him, 
so that they might secure the Bakshis of 
the plateful of salt. Thus it was « means 
to obtain a pretty correct census. He had 
all the names of the recipients of the salt 
Bakshis, noted down in a roll, and next 
year the first assessment of taxes was made 
according to the above roll. This was the 
beginning of the collection of annual rents 
from the people of Sikkim.”? We may 
question the magnitude of the rent roll 
but certainly not the efficacy of the 
method. On the other hand, Prithvi 
Narayan Shah, Raja of Gorkha and con- 
queror of Nepal valley from its Newar 
rulers in 1768 imposed a siege on the 
three main cities of the Valley, Kathmandu, 
Bhatgaon, and Patan, prior to their fall. 
Anybody found trying to smuggle salt into 
these beleagured cities “was hung upon a 
tree,’”4 


East India Company and Himalayan 
Salt Trade 

Two of the earliest British political 
and economic intelligence agents of the 
Himalayan region, George Bogle (1774) 
and Captain Samuel Turner (1783) have 
both dealt at some length with the 
importance of the Tibetan salt trade in the 


véls of the East, Trans. and Edited by Colonel 
Henry Yule, Volume 2, Second Edition, Re- 
vised, John Murray, London, (1875). 


3. Mes. Eur. E78, India Office Library. 
History of Sikkim compiled by Their High- 
nesses the Maharaja Sir Thutob Namgyal. 
K.C.1.E. and Maharani Yeshay Dolma oi 
Sikkim (1908). 

4. ‘Additional Mss. 29,210, British Mus. 
Volume 2°A Short Description of the Kingdom 
of Nepal with an Account of the Wars with the 
King of Gorka, drawn up by Father Joseph, 
Prefect of the Mission, 


\ 


sub-Himelayan region. Bogle reported that 
2ll the wild tribes north of Burma, Nepal, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan were supplied with 
salt from Tibet. Their reports undoubtably 
hac some influence upon the thinking in 
Lon-ion. 

The Court of Directors of the East 
Indta Company advised the Government of 
Bengal in 1785 to consider whether the 
export of salt to the countries to the north 
of Bihar could not be used as an opening 
wecge, to promote a market for English 
waclens being sold to Assam, Bhutan, and 
Tibat. “If the trade to that part of 
Hi-dustan could be promoted in the 
article of salt even by allowing a consider- 
abl drawback of the duty at Patna 
eustoms house, important advantages must 
unavoidably result to the Company’s 
inz2rest.”® 

Brian Hodgson, by far the most astute 
British statesman-scholar ever to have 
occupied the Residency at Kathmandu, the 
Nepalese capital, managed to arrive at a 
rough estimation of the Valley population 
by dividing the daily average consumption 
of salt with the imports of this commodity, 
besed on customs revenue returns. He. had 
stecessfully used this method of population 
ap>roximation while assistant commis- 
sicner of the Himalayan State of Kamaun, 
which the British took from the Nepalese 
during the Anglo-Nepali War of 1814-16: . 

The British policy of opening Nepal as 
a transit zone to Tibet, and as a short cut 
to the Chinese trading areas, was resisted 
by the Nepalese Government who had 
watched one Indian State after another 
came under British domination. Conse- 
quently the Nepalese Durbar abrogated a 
trade treaty which granted safe passage to 
the natives of India, to trade in Nepal and 
txe regions beyond. Hodgson advised the 
British Government in Calcuttaeto require 
cassports from all Nepalese nationals wish- 
izg to cross the border into India. The 
closing of the frontier affected the Nepal 
produce trade of the Terai, with its natural 
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5. Bengal Despatches, Separate General 
ietter, Letter from Court of Directors, London; 
September 21, 1785. India Office Library. 
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markets within India, As a result, “daily | 
petitions to the Durbar from its revenual ~ 
authorities in the Terai praying for speedy. 
adjustment of the differences between the 
two Governments” were received. In a 
secret letter to the British Government 
dated 11 January 1841, Hodgson reported 
that “the Nepalese cultivators again could 
not be kept from abandoning their lands 
and passing over the border, if the least 
obstruction were experienced in regard to 
those supplies of salt and other bulky 
necessaries of life which had always come 
to them from the British Zillahs but were 
now interrupted.”® 


‘ Political Importance of Trade in 
Salt and Nepal 

For over a century, the Nepalese 
Government at Kathmandu has realized 
the political importance of salt to its, 5, 
people and has classified salt into Six 7 
catagories : 

(1) Sambhar salt (Samar Nun); (2) 
Khari salt (Khari Nun); (8) Rock salt 
(Lahori Nun); (4) Black salt (Kala Nun); 
(5) Tibetan salt (Bhotia Nun); (6) Coarse 
salt (Panga Nun). 

The Durbar is fully aware that Kath- - 
mandu received salt from the North as 
well as the South. 

Modern salt statistics for Himalayan 
trade are not generally available in any 
meaningful form. In 1890 the British- 
Indian Government: signed a Sino-British 
Convention which dealt with political and , 
geographic matters relating to Sikkim and 
Tibet. Trade was mentioned in only one © 
of the 8 articles of the Convention. Article | 
4 reads: “The question of providing in- | 
creased facilities for trade across the | 
Sikkim-Tibet frontier will hereafter be 
discussed with a view to a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement by the High | 
Contracting Powers.” The records show 
that the. British yearly increased the 
amount. of Tibetan salt imported for re- 


id 





6. Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
India, Jan.-Feb, 1841: From .B. H\ Hodgson 
Resident of Nepal, To T. H. Madd&k, Seo’ 
to Governrfient dated 11 January 184 “India 
Office Librarv. Italics added. 
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-distributign in 


the sub-Himalayan region, 
and some paris of Northern India. Unfor- 
tunately no exact breakdown is supplied 
for the amount re-distributed throughout 
the Himalayas. 


Year Quantity in Rupee value 

; . CWT. 

_ 1890-91 21,914 1,18,269 
1891-92 24,210 1,30,361 
1892-93 27,047 1,47,566 
1893-94 29,067 1,56,559 
1894-95 19,884 1,12,445 
1895-96 24,029 1,29,889 
1896-97 25,633 1,837,942 
1897-98 25,744 1,38,644 
1898-99 29,113 1,56,703 
1899-1900 26,065 1,40,592 
1900-01 28,590 — 1,53,624 
1901-02 27,023 1,44,763 
1902-03 33,307 1,79,1347 


When Sino-British relations _ became 
strained over Tibet (the attack on Lhasa 
by the Younghusband Expedition) during 


‘the first decade of the 20th century, the 


British reduced the Tibetan salt flow 
and began to re-export European and 
Middle Eastern salt through India to 
Nepal and throughout the Sub-Himalayan 
region. The salt was carried by country 
boats and river steamers between Patna 
and Calcutta and other places on the 
Ganges and Nadia rivers, and by country 
boat between Patna and Nepal. 

The annual report on the Trans-Frontier 


trade of Bihar and Orissa with Nepal discloses’ 


the following salt statistics. It must be noted 
that the table relates to the traffic registered 
at selected points in Uttar Pradesh. 





Year Qauntity in Rupee value 
maunds - 
1910-11 309,856 5,96,579 
1911-12 323,580 6,83,500 
1912-13 397,104 8,23,297 
- 1913-14 346,963 6,93,267 
7. ,Tibet Trade Statistics . . . . relating 


to trade with Tibet since the date of the sign- 
ing of. the Convention of 1890, Ordered by the 


Hougfé of Commons, to be Printed, 12 Febru- 


Pal 1904, His Majesty’s Statiotary Office. 
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1914-15 239,106 0, 70,132 
1915-16 278,680 8,00,322 
1916-17* ee 43,71,624 
1916-17* 298,446 9,43,644 
1917-18 250,692 10,29,317 
1918-19 281,292 9,48,569 
1919-20 276,155 9,15,554 
1920-21 270,686 8,67,710 
1921-22 286,861 10,57,805 
1922-23 293,171 10,70,667 
1923-24 288,542 12,79,812 
1924-25 307,013 10,08,4018 


A schedule of import duties levied on salt. 
from whatever source, by the Nepal Durbar 
throws some light on the double listing for 
1916-17 of salt exported from India to Nepal. 
From 1913 to 1915 all duties remained con- 
stant on salt imported into Nepal. But in 1916 
only Tibetan salt duties were raised for Resi- 
dent and non-Resident Traders alike to 0/8|0 
from 0|2|6 and 0/3|0 respectively; and re- 
mained at 8 annas per maund from 1916 
through 1925, the period’ under survey. The 
fighting of World War I in Europe raised 
the price of Tibetan salt for the Nepalese 


_“aypo.” Perhaps the Nepal Durbar was try- 


ing to shut out the ill-winds of political ferment 
taking place across the Himalayas during this 
period. This takes on added importance when 


_ one remembers that a great shortage of shipping 


had developed in the Indian Ocean because of 
the war. 


Salt and Current International Policies 

It is significant that the Government 
of India, -duly concerned with the political 
expansion of the Chinese Peoples Republic 
into Tibet and the ensuing revolution in 
Nepal of 1950, with its continuing instabi- 
lity, saw fit to rush train loads of salt to 
Raxaul, a rail-head on the Indo-Nepali 
border, in 1952. Quite obviously, the 
Government of India saw a connection 
between salt and international political 
developments in the Himalayan region. 





*There is no explanation given for the 
double listing for 1916-17. 

8. “The Annual Report on the Trans- 
Frontier Trade of Bihar and Orissa with Nepal 
for the Official Year Ending 31s¢ March 1913,” 
Government. Press, Patna (1913). Series 
carried through 1925. 
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The Government of India, through its 
, Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Stat.stics, publishes . the Indian Trade 
Journal; which gives a _ breakdown of 


acccunts relating to the Foreign (Sea, Air, . 


and Land) trade,and Navigation of India. 
Hovever statistics relating to India’s trade 

‘by land with Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan were totally excluded until October 
195=. Since then cursory statistics are issued 
on salt exports to the Himalayan region, 
some statistics were published retroactively 
to 1953. 


_ salt in mds. 


1953 1954  1955° 
Month of May 23,388 — 70,819.- 46,373 
Month of June 34,939 70,353 21,377 
Month of July 28,335 27,532 13,701 


Two Months, 
“pril and May 
Lhree Months, . 
_ April.to June 
Four Months, 
April to July 121,790 208,877 | 146.4449 


— 98,516 110,992 109,717 


93,455 181,345 132,743 


These figures relate to salt registered 
at ceftain selected railway stations, 
adjacent to India’s northern land frontier 
ro.tes leading to Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, 
and Tibet. The trade with those countries 
- through Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal 
ard Assam are mainly covered. Quantities 
are recorded but not the rupee value. 
Occasionally information is given in regard 
to place of entry of salt from India into 
Nepal. 

Salt exports through Nepalganj (W. 
Nepal) for Sept. ’56 : 594 maunds. 

Salt exports through Biratnagar 
Nepal) for Sept. 56: 6,458 maunds. 

It is very evident that salt has been 
us2d for other than eating, within the 
Himalayan region. The scarcity of common 
tadle salt in the mountainous region ex- 
tending from Kashmir eastward through 


_, 9. The Indian Trade Jourgal, Vol. 
CXIV No. 2565, Oct. 29, 1955, Cadeutta. 

The Indian Trade Journal, Vol. CXCIV 
N>. 2571, Dec. 10, 1955; Calcutta. 
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Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Upper Assam, and. 


Northern Burma is therefore a geo-political , 


factor of great interest. Without exception, 
every Himalayan traveller who has reduced. 
his experiences to writing, has mentioned 
the lack of salt; or the salt trade carried 
on from: Tibet. British officers of Gurkha 
regiments, during World War II, were_ 
often dismayed by the reaction of Nepalese# 
recruits when they first viewed the ocean. © 
The vast expanse of water did not impress 
these mountaineers but the fact that the 
water tasted salty, never failed to cause 
comment. Prof. Fruer von Haimendorf, 
recently engaged in anthropological re- 
search in the Himalayas, during a prior 
expedition in - 1944-45 into Upper Assam, 
commented on the fact that the peoples of 
the Upper ‘Subansiri river valley would 
hardly go through the difficult and invol- 
ved process of making a synthetic, ill-, 
tasting “black salt” from plant ash, if salt — 


‘were available to them.?® 


Theoretically, there exists a control 
within the Himalayan region, which with 
the use of idodized salt, could inform 
interested officials at what point Indian 
influence ceased and the -influence of 
another power commenced. That control is 
the incidence of endemic goitre throughout 
the Himalayas. Simple goitre may be pre- 
vented by the addition of iodine to the diet. 

Dr Francis Hamilton-Buchanan, an 
early 19th century expert on Nepal noticed 
the frequency of swollen necks in Nepal 
and the alpine regions of Europe. Simple 
goitre and mountain water appeared to him 
to be the common factor between the 
peoples of the Alps and the Himalayas. He 
found goitre common, “everywhere north 
from Patna.” To this day, it is not un- 
common to meet people with enormous 
goitres which are carried on their shoul- 
ders." Snow water or something contained 





10. Himalayan Barbary by Christoph vom 
Furer-Haimendorf, John Murray, London 
(1955) . : 

Id. An Account of The Kingdom of 
Nepal by Francis Hamilton (formerly. Bucha-é 
nan), M.D., Archibald Constable and Com- 
pany; Edinburgh (1819). 


J agent a poitre® Then it was seulicad that 
this disease was .just as prevalent in 
Sumatra where snow was unknown. 


~ Colonel Robert McCarrison, working as a 


\ medical officer in Kashmir, _Tecorded that 
local people believe “goitre springs” and 
“wells” exist and that animals and fish are 
‘infected in the same manner as people in 

_ the area. 


In 1912 an exploration mate under the 
leadership of Mr. Bentinck, I.C.S. worked 
in the Dihang Valley of Upper Assam. This 

_ is the routeway of the Tsangpo river, 
flowing from Tibet into India, where its 
waters are called the: Brahmaputra. 

_ most northerly tribal peoples contacted by 

this expedition spoke of a tribe called 

Mimats (the Abor name for Tibetans) as “a 

race of cave-dwelling cannibals who were 

* described as Loma-mani Trunshar (neck- 

__ less savages).”* Endemic goitre could easily 
account for this description. Lower Assam 
produces small quantities of salt at Saidiya 
but is almost totally dependent on Bengal 

_ for supply. There is little published material 
on Upper Assam but it is very likely that 
it receives Tibetan salt. 

Many Indian nationals have become 
more and more concerned with the gap on 

¢ the North-east Frontier zone of India. This 


concern was reflected by Prime Minister - 


Tepe, “The essence of our struggle for 


12. “Borb Than Mountains by John A. 
Jackson, George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. ; 
London. (1955) . 

_ “Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. V, Extra No. “Abors and Galongs: 
Notes on Certain Hill Tribes of the Indo- 
Tibetan ai by eee Duff-Sutherland- 

Dunbar. “% 


By 


‘Dafia, Miri, Abor, 


The: 


ge ig ae ie Paine Minister, a 


the unleashing of a liberating force iq ¥ 
India.” “This force did not even affect th 
frontier people in one of the 
important tribal areas. The result is hat 
while we have had several decades re 
which to prepare ourselves psychologica l 
for basic changes, the tribal people hay 
had no such opportunity.” 


Trade is the key to penetration of 

and Mishmi Hill areas % 
from Tibet, Sikang, and ‘Yunnan, and ‘e 

is the key product which can direct th 
flow of the trade pattern in the hill coun a 
Traditionally Tibet has supplied most o 
the Himalaya region with salt. The tre 
pattern all along the North-eastern fronti 
could be reversed by the introduction 
iodized salt into this region, from Indi 
This would have an incalculable effect i 

the whole of the Himalayan region for j t 
would reduce endemic goitre which ca ae 
discomfort in breathing, to a people 

are for ever climbing upon one hill ¢ 
down another. As the incidence of goitr ir 
was reduced, more northerly people 
would seek the iodized salt and the tradi te 
pattern would be reversed. A medieal te wed 
dispatched to this area could plot a “salt 
line” based on the positions of goit boo 
and non-goitrous peoples. New Delhi would — 
then know where Indian: influence ceas ed 
in this little known part of the world. —_ 


“> 


Salt can thus be used to close the gay a 
on India’s North-eastern Frontier. Its se 5 
can serve as an effective peaceful weapon 
’ to strengthen India’s position both to Me 
advantage of India’ and the Himalaya 
people. Ample supplies of salt to this > 
region may have the same effect as a 
plentiful supply of rice during times Se: 
famine. 3 
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PUNJAB STATE MUSEUM, SIMLA 


These * pieces, which include sculptures, British days constitute the arms and | 
fragments and decorative pieces in black armours section of the Museum. Another | 
slate stone, are characteristic of the section-contains antique objects of decora— > 
composite Indo-Greek art and, though tion made of cheap alloys, semi-precious | 
retaining their essentially Buddhist charac- stones, copper and silver. These objects | 
ter, carry traces of powerful Hellenisticin- display characteristic designs and patterns 
fluence which persisted in the country in presenting ornaments worn by Punjak | 
’ the wake of Alexander’s invasion of India. peasantry. | 


The Indian Antiquities 
Section of the Museum con- 
tains.a large number of Jain 
and Brahmani sculptures and 
inscriptions on stones. These 
include beautiful architectu- 
ral pieces from the famous 
Murti Temple near Choya 
Saidan in Shahpur district, 

and interesting fragments 
from Agroha near Rohtak 
and several other places of 
historical importance in nor- 
thern India. 


There is a small section 
devoted to the Nepalese ahd 
Tibetan wares, comprising 
images, temple banners, ima- 
bronze and marble Buddha 
ges of deities, metallic cere- 
monial utensils, clay and 
wood figures and a variety of Depiction of an incident from Life of Krishna . 
bone and stone wares from (Kangra Kalam Group) 
Nepal and western Tibet. A unique feature of the Punjab State | 
Museum is the section devoted to the” 
Ancient and Modern Carfts ancient as well as modern cottage crafts” 
7 of rural Punjab. This collection includes 
Closely allied to this section is the some of the rarest and the most beautiful 
section which displays a large number of specimens of Punjab handicrafts. All kinds 
illustrated and illuminated manuscripts of of products are represented here ranging 
various periods. These include palm leaf from wood, leather and ivory works te” 
and block printed volumes from Nepal and cotton, wool and silk textiles. a 
‘Tibet, and religious and literary documents With its unique collection of Pahari ™ 
in Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali, Gurmukhi and paintings and rare specimens of ancient — 
Persian. and modern arts and crafts of Punjab, the 7 
State Museum at Simla is an excellent aid | 
Over 160 weapons of offence and to the study of the cultural heritage of © 
defence characteristic of Punjab of the pre- this colourful land.—PI/PB ace 
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"tutzmn of India is 


University of Calcutta, a 


A Day Students’ Home in Calcutta 


By MOHONLAL CHATTOPADHYAY 


The usefulness of the Directive Principles 
of State Policy embodied in the Consti- 
evident from the 
diffrent kinds of welfare work taken up 
by the different state authorities. We shall 


deal here with a concrete economic activity 


of the West Bengal State Government. 


A portion of the Reading Hall 


In 1956 under the guidance of the 
survey of the 
livic-g and working conditions of the under- 
gracuate students in Calcutta was under- 
taken. Anyone—who is fully aware of 
the post-partition pressure of population in 
the city and of the fact that after, indepen- 
dence was attained in 1947 there has been 


a tr2mendous rush of students from the 


mamy newly-started schools and _inter- 
meciate colleges in muffasil areas—could 
have easily eanticipated the findings of the 
Report. Many students residing ‘in Calcutta 


and suburbs live in an extremely wretched 


comcition. Separate reading rooms are 
. . ® 


almost a dream to them. Most of the lower 
Middle-class families in Calcutta have to 
live in two rooms only, which are unplea- 
santly small and with practically no 
ventilation at all. One is used as kitchen 
and the other at day-time is used alter- 
nately as a drawing-room and a reading- 
room, and at night as the principal retir- 
ing room for the members of the family. 
Imagine a scene of one of these reading- 
rooms for a proper understanding of the 
situation. A student begins to prepare his 
lessons in the morning. Two of his school- 
going brothers, a_ sister and one or two 
nephews reading in primary schools—all 
require their tasks to be prepared. The 
slow humming voice of each of them 
jointly produce a considerable high pitch 
of sound and as a result none of the 
readers in the room remain undisturbed. 
There are other disturbances also. As a 
result the keen attention of our serious- 
minded hero is automatically diverted. 
Sometimes due to some illness of one 
of peaceful study is the extreme 
environment must necessarily change from 
a reading-room to a hospital-ward. But the 
most serious hindrance to the prose- 
cution of peaceful study is the extreme 
poverty of the family, the low income of 
the father or guardian of the family. 
Perplexity and helplessness overpower our 
young hero. The high and noble ideas in 
the text-books seem to him meaningless 
and dull. | 3 

The Survey Report of the University 
of Calcutta greatly influenced the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal. The Govern- 
ment immediately took the case of the 
students’ welfare as one of its essential 
functions’ and started a few Students’ 
Homes in Caleutta to provide “free reading- 
room , facilities 
bonafide students of colleges by providing 
text-Books in quiet places for study from 
morning to evening.” Iswarchandra _Patha- 
bhaban in north Calcutta is one of these 
Homes. Sittlated at 299, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta-9. Iswarchandra Patha- 


to needy undergraduates 


vad 
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hsban: was Ori ins owned We ‘the hall } Rpt re of the *responsi : 
‘the Taki Deming ‘Family. The State bilities all 3 aera’ Silently they come to 
Government after purchasing the large a particular book-shelf, take the required - 
ui 1i_ding reformed and rebuilt it so that it books, put their numbers on the requisition 
‘micht be suited to the required purpose. slips, duly sign them and after depositing 
_ Generally at 8 o’clock in the morming their cards and slips to the lending assis- 5 
a the Home opened. Member-students tants leave the room quickly through | 
come one by one and enter the Home-yard exit door. The smart and busy lending 
after showing the gatekeeper their cards. assistants of the Iswarchandra Pathabhaban 
# o be a member of the Home a student assist the students in every possible way. 
has to take first of all a prescribed form On the ground floor there are 8 rooms, 
from the gate-keeper who keeps a record of big or small and on the first floor there 
th e names of the candidates to whom the is a hall and 11 other rooms well-furnished 
forms are supplied. The candidates return with electric light and fans. There are 
he:r forms duly filled up and attached well-equipped bath-rooms also on both the , 
witn certificates of two respectable gentie- floors which the students may use at their 
men. All applications are judged primarily own sweet will. Though the Home is under 
on the merit of the candidates’ pecuniary the administrative control of the Assistant 
ae condition. Students whose family income Director of Public Instruction, the real 
no more than Rs. 300|- per month or Rs. management is in the hands of the Manag- | 
0|- per capita are called for an interview. ing Committee consisting mainly of non-* 
T ne names of the selected candidates are official members, one of whom is the “ 
he sreafter hung on the notice-board and Warden of the Home who is to serve as 
Sieariional cards for fifteen days areissued the Assistant Secretary. The Warden is a 
io them. Before the period is over a new constantly smiling and tender-hearted per- — 
form on which the principal of the college sonality. He resides in his quartes.on the 
ast certify is given to the candidate, second floor. At the particular time he 
t ech he must submit at an early date comes down and sits in his chamber on the 
5 if everything is all right, the student first floor. The students in the ante-— 
exomes a permanent member of the room are busy in their tasks. Somewhere a 
Students who read in night-shift little buzzing sound is heard. A few 4 
ise: may also enjoy the Home-facilities seconds pass. A little door with glass pane 
Dp frevided the necessary conditions are which separates the Warden’s chamber and 
fulfilled. The gate-keeper (Darwan) of the reading hall at a corner is silently stre- 
ee ee chan dra Pathabhaban is a very tched open. Within a moment or two, the 
iw “person. He follows every instruction unnoticed figure of the Warden is in the 
ding the entrance and exit of the centre of the hall and a soft but heavy 
pecan: seriously and searches the hand is slowly laid on the shoulders of a 
st dents’ bags, etc., everytime they come group of two friends, the buzzing voice 
ou ut of the gate. of whose conversation is even now being 


From the gate-keeper the students go heard. The boys turn their heads round 


Dssiaht to the Requisition-room, where ®"4 immediately stand up. “That's all 
: ins are given to them against their ~right, but do not disturb others by gossip- 


“membership - numbers. Bags, . anything ing.” Thus the pardoning Warden tactfully 


except paper, note-books, ink and pen must manages the strict observance of the rules 
deposited here by the students. The of the Home. It must be noted here that the, 


Bstudents with their requisition slips at last- Warden is ably collaborated by his youn 
reach the library-room on the ground- and energetic Assistant who has a separate 
‘fleor. Theeword ‘Silence’ in béautifully Chamber on the ground floor. 

- written black letters suddenly present it- The library had a stock of 4117 Cocke 
_selz on the white wall just in front of the valued at Ps. 48,453°52 up to 1958. Books 
thr eshold and the’ young members within are issued exclusively for reading-room pur-_ 
* : . =| 
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a neglected as ies are ice to hg a iddte-cee ately res not nite 
- acted ie instructors DM caenare students face trouble of standing for two hours at a : 
no dif. ficulty in getting their reference- stretch in operating personally the educ: 
ta . In case of non-availability of any tional films on Saturdays with the help of 
20 ag in the library the student may place a 16 mm. . projector fitted with sou 1d 
P donabad before the authority and these equipment worth Rs. 5,544.43. a i" 
ap immediately paid heed to. In 1958 there Generally 10 A.M. is the canteen time. 
bs 589 student-members (out of them Now and then you may hear some h ata : 
: ) 250- 300 me get reading facilities at a footfalls toward the canteen yard. b : 
tim: A _who fully utilised the facilities coupons—issued on payment of tw 
lab’ > from the Home. The activities Naye Paise in cash in advance on the di Ly 
pa zs e Bi sents as can be generally ex- before against their names—are crossed a 
in all such public’ institutions are signed by the students. The canteen of Fr 
Bs merely limited to the routine job Home is manned mainly by female stat 
cading They remind one of mothers and sisters 
" home. From the date of its actual operati 
in 1956 up to 1958 Rs. 1,373.59 wor 2 
ete of stainless steel have been boug 
the the | the staff has been paid Rs. 9,000.00. 
fe _som me students of Geology have built up a the total expenses for food have amounte 
; small collection of rocks and minerals are to Rs. 11,024.63. Students may take ei th 
a: y seworthy. The labour and deter- the meal within 9.30 A.M. to 12 A M. ¢ 


ae ation of these students, in our opinion, the tiffin within 2-30 P.M. to 5-30 P.M. 
faust eer been influenced by the example canteen menu is generally as follows: 


Meal ein 
Rice, Dal, Vegetables, Fish Bread, Butter, Sweets, Banana, 
Rice, Dal, Meat, Chatni | Bread, Egg curry, Banana, Tea ie a 
Rice, Dal, Vegetables, Egg Same as Monday | oe 
curry | 
Rice, Ghee, Dal, Vegetable ’ 
_ Rice, Meat, Chatni Bread, Meat, Chatni, Tea 
_ No meal Same as Monday | 


ae ‘the canteen time when students students at once become alert, cae t 
Pict atte at ease at their tables and relax books and get their membership ¢ 


Fos il in talks and jests and exchange ;etyrned. Just at 8 P.M. the Home is « 
pt Sven s about their respective personal down. The students beginning to leave we 
_ dutieulties. After the meal or tiffin is yard give a sideway glance and it ma 
re aken, the plates, glasses and cups, etc., possibly occur to the mind of any one ot 
are a ‘be soap-cleaned by the students them that what splendid silence and peace 
themselves at the tap-water basin near-at- the little flowers in bloom in the corner 
_ hand. of the large green garden belonging to the 


oie 


zt, 


BAB the reading-rooms are filled up Bhaban will enjoy throughout the night 
| With the students. At 7-40 P. M. when the and if only their own nights: would 7 
_ pell-mar with his usual bell-sounds passes jjke that. ae 

_ the corridors attached to the rooms, the 
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Ancient Near Eastern pottery are’ * thus photographed 
for museum catalogues 








Ld 


their rare 


' Homer, 


officers believe it is unfair to befuddle the visi- 
tor with vast spreads of intricate design and 
antique craftsmanship. 

Actually, while Near-East items comprise 
only about a fourth of the Gallery’s holdings, 
qualities sometimes outshine the 
more familiar works in the Freer collection 
by Western artists, like Whistler, Winslow 
John Singer Sargent, Joseph Lindon 
Smith and others. 


There are 1,000 pieces of Egyptian glass 
on hand and some 200 illuminated manuscripts 
from Persia and India, but the Freer appraises 
its possesSions not on the strength of numbers 
alone. The criteria for purchasing new items 
are: good state of preservation and the deter- 
mination if a piece is the best available 
exainple of its type. 


What is the Gallery’s most valuable Near- 
Hast piece? With true academic disdain for the 
commercial price tag, its department heads 
probably would decline to answer that ques- 
tion. Certainly, the brilliant partially gilded 
Fourth Century Persian silver dish with its 
high relief of King Shapur II hunting boar is 
one of the rare items in the collection. And 
the Gallery’s Greek, Aramaic and Armenian 
Biblical manuscripts—some of which were put 
on papyrus in the Third Century . A.D.—are 
among the antiquities most exciting to students 
of the past, and, in particular, students of the 
history of religion. 


fl 
\WASHINGTON’S TREASURE HOUSE OF MIDDLE-EAST ART ‘ 


Aad 


Besides its exhibit halls, the Gallery 
maintains a reference library of more than 
32,000 books, pamphletg and periodicals, an 
auditorium, a publications program, a lecture 
series, and all the offices and laboratories 
neccessary to carry on its work. (Infinite carc 
is required just to preserve the delicate pieces 
on view or in the storage. The color pigment 
on Persian miniature paintings, for example, 
has a tendency to chip off due to the gum arabic 
and, possibly, the egg-white vehicle with which 
it was originally mixed. And aged pronets 
unless cared for painstakingly, corrode easily 
in a damp atmosphere. ) 


When Charles Freer conceived 0° tho cdl- 
lection and gallery that now bear his name, the 
art of the Near-HKast and Asia was for Ameri- 
cans at least, little more than the sacred pre- 
serve of rich men and scholars. But today— 
thanks in great part to his discriminating tasic 
and generosity, a vast number of people have 
come to know its meaning. Last vear, for 
examp-e, there were 80,000 visitors at the 
museum. 


They came for a variety of reasons—some 
to draw upon its exhibits for fabric and jewelry 
designs—others, to learn more about the arti- 
sans who created them, and virtually every 
visitor came to marvel at those craftsmen’s 
eternal skills.—From Land East: Courtesy: 
The Middle-East Institute, Washington, D.C. 
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. INDO-AFRICAN RELATIONS THROUGH THE AGES 
By HARI SHARAN CHHABRA ‘ 


India and Africa are next-shore neigh- 
bours and largely because of this geogra- 
pitcal juxta-position, the people of India 
ann those of the African Continent have 
maintained intimate and friendly relations 
wik each other for the past many 
cexturies. Much before the Europeans 
colonised Africa and even before Vasco da 
Gama reported about the route to India 
vi. Africa, Indians and Africans had 
known the route and free and flourishing 
trade used to flow between the two 
pecples. 
Early Indo-African Trade 

The Indian Ocean has been a great 
h kway of commerce and intercourse for 
a’ !sast three thousand years. The Indians, 
the Phoenicians, the Arabs—in fact all the 
sexfaring nations of the East—have con- 
sicored this to be the chief area of trade 
ani navigation. 

There is a peculiar device of nature 
that has facilitated human intercourse~ia 
the Indian Ocean, ever since men first went 
down to the sea in ships. Every December 
the trade winds or the monsoons begin 
tc blow from  north-north-east and con- 
tinue blowing with remarkable steadiness 
til. the end of February. Every April till 
Seo‘ember the process is reversed; a strong 
wal blows from south-south-west. It is 
aimitted by many historians that this use- 
. fu. phenomenon of trade winds must have 
be-n known to the Indian and - other 
Eestern seafarers at a very early date— 
certainly long before it was known to the 
Ecropeans in 45 A.D. and given the name 
Eropalus after its reputed discoverer. The 
sivzsight course over the Indian Ocean 
fr-r Bombay to Zanzibar is little over 
3020 miles. Bombay is 20 degrees north- 
eazt of Zanzibar and Karachi lies 30 
desvees in that position, so .that the 
merchants from north-western India, hav- 
ing learnt to trust in the persistence of the 
winds, could make the voyage across the 
ocean very safely. 

The earliest recorded proof, of the 
aneent Indo-African relations is to be 
found in the Puranas of the Hindus. 


e ¢ 


Colonel John Speke, an officer in the Indian 
army, who went in search of the source of 
the River Nile from 1859 to 1861 and 
who was financed by the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, has categorically affirmed that 
he took a lot of help from the Puranas in 
his exploration of the source of Nile—thes 
river that is born at Jinja from Lake 
Victoria. He writes 33 

“Colonel Rigby gave me a most inter- 
esting paper with a map attached to it 
about the Nile and the Mountain of the 
Moon. It was written by Lt. Wilford from 
the Puranas of the ancient Hindus. It is 
remarkable that the Hindus had christened 
the source of River Nile. This I think shows 
clearly that the ancient Hindus must have 
had some kind of connection with different 
parts of Arrica.” 

Speke ridicules the Egyptian geogra- , 
phers for their ignorance of the source of 
the Nile and adds: 

“All our previous information concern- 
ing the hydrography of these regions origi- 
nated with the ancient Hindus .... and 
all those busy Egyptian geographers who 
disseminated the knowledge with a view to 
be famous for their long-sightedness in 
solving the mysteries, which shrouded the 
source of Nile (the holy river), were so « 
many hypothetical humbugs.” 

As per directions in the map, he went 
from Zanzibar to Kenya and thence to 
Uganda, where he found the sweet water 
lake (Lake Victoria) and to his joy found 
the River Nile flowing out from it. In his 
book Speke has given the map which was 
prepared by Lt. Wilford with the help of 
information provided in the Puranas. 

This discovery of the source of the 
Nile- with the help of the Puranas is also 
referred to at length by Kakasaheb Kalel- 
kar in his beok, Our Nezt-Shore Neigh--' 
boure. He says that our ancients who 
wrote the Puranas knew of Misir, the 
ancient Egypt. They knew of the great 
sweet-water lake—vVictoria, which our 


1. Journal of the Discovery of the Source” 
of Nile by J? H. Speke, p. 18. 
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INDO-AFRICAN RELATIONS THROUGH THE AGiS 


ancients called Amar or lake immortal. 
They also knew the Mountain of the Moon 
—Ruanzore—near about the place where 
the Nile took its source from Amar Luke. 
The reference about the Nile in the 
Puranas can be easily explained from the 
fact that the Hindus had been trading with 
Rome, Greece, Egypt and Eastern Africa 
much before the birth of Christ. A number 
of Greek travellers wrote about the trade 
in the first century A.D. ‘This voyage from 
India to Egypt consumed two years and 
the centres of trade were Broach and 
Calicut on the western coast of India. 


Towards the latter half of the first 
century A.D., a Greek sailor in Egypt, 
undertook a voyage to India along the Red 
Sea Coast, passed through the Horn of 
Africa and went southward down the 
Indian Ocean and recorded a minute 
account of his experiences in a book called, 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. This 
book? has served as a navigational manual 
for many centuries. Periplus refers to the 
arrival of Indian ships in the East African 
coastal towns. We also learn that there 
was an active trade between India and 
western world. There were important 
harbours on the coast such as Barbarika, 
Barygaza, Korkai and Pohar. Ships built 
and fitted up by Indians sailed from the 
ports with their merchandise, which con- 
sisted, among other things, of pearls, pre- 
cious stones, spices, wheat, rice, sugar and 
fine cotton cloth called muslin, all of which 
were in great demand in the world. The 
exports from Africa to India were ivory, 
alabaster and slaves. 

In Periplus there are some interesting 
references of the slave trade by Indians 


ete 
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2. The Indian Ocean and its adjuncts 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf were 
known to Greek and Roman geographers as 
Erythraean Sea. The title “Periplus” 


was applied in Greek and Roman times to 


a. 


* 


what would be termed today a guide book. 
Scholars are now agreed that the author 
was a Greek shipmaster, engaged in 
eastern trade, whose name is unknown. 
The earliest surviving text is a parchment 
MS. of the 10th century, which has been 
preserved in the library of Heidelberg. 


» Aah 
with tae east coast of Africa. Eut such 
referer.ces are casual and have not been 
commented upon in details by W.H. Schoti, 
who translated Periplus and also made a 
classical commentary on it. Probabiy 
Schoff considered slaves, part of normai 
export from the African Continert. 


From Periplus we gather that cocoa- 
nunt, the well-known fruit of Indiana 
origin, was found in Zanzibar. Tne 
lac insect also came from India alonz 
with many Indian plants and herb... Frer- 
this Schoff says that one can easily con‘hir: 
that India had trade relations witn, Zanz - 
bar and other parts of Africa much beicr. 
the vcyage of the Greek sailor in the firsi 
century A.D. 


Further and still more ccnvincing 
proof of the historic Indo-African relation- 
ship is to be found from the writings of 
various historians and archaeologists, who 
have taken part in the excavations of the 
famous Zimbabwe ruins in Soutthern 
Rhodesia. R. N. Hall, Caton Thompson, L. 
Pouche and several others have come 1% 
identizal conclusions about Indian beads 
and coins being found in these ruins. 
Caton Thompson believes that Southern 
Rhodesian commodities like gold and cop- 
per found a steady market in south- 
western -India before the 8th and 9th 
centuries A.D. Another archaeclogist L. 
Foucke hold the view that iron spear- 
heads, coiled wire, bronze object and some 
imported glass beads found in the ruins ar: 
of Indian manufacture. 


African Slaves in India 


It has already been told that there wa: 
some import of African slaves in Indie 
during the time of Periplus. Slaves then 
ranked high among the raw materials o 
Africa, which the Arabs were busy ex- 
changing for manufactured goocs, cloth 
metal works and beads of India, Persia anc 
Arab:a. A very large number of thes. 
slaves came from Abyssinia—the Horn of! 
Africa. In the seventh century and later 
with the Arab and Indian settlement or 
the east coast of Africa, the African slaves 
were being imported in India, cargo bs 
cargo. Some indication of the extent ol. 


4808 
the slave imports in India is afforded by 
the fact that the Muslim King of Gaur in 
Bengal, who ruled between 1459 and 1474 
possessed some 8000 African slaves. 

These African slaves are ~ reported in 
the pages of Indian history to be brave 
and magnificent fighters. Some of the 
African names went down gloriously in 
these pages and legendary tales are told 
about their bravery, ability and adventur- 
ism. 

We have the story of Razia Sultana, 
whose ruling career was largely influenced 
by an African slave called Yakut, who was 
a stable boy. Her name is romantically 
inked with Yakut, whom she elevated to 
the post of master of stables. Razia’s 
undue favours to this Abyssinian youth 
offended the nobles of the Court, who re- 
volted against her and this revolt led to 
the arrest of Razia and the murder of 
Yakut. : 

In India many: of these slaves joined 
the armies of various rulers. Many a time 
these soldiers revolted against their rulers 
and usurped power, 


-Eengal in the year 1486, when the King- 


dom of Bengal was-ruled by an African 
slave, In 1490 came to the throne another 
Abyssinian, who seized power under the 
title of Shams-ud-din Abu Nassar Muzza- 


ffer Shah. This rule by the two Africans 


was marked by tyranny and _ disorder, 
which caused widespread discontent among 
o-ficers and the public. Commenting on 
above, a well-known author. Coupland has 
this to say: “Had they (African slaves) 
suffered to stay in Bengal, it is conceivable 
that they might have mastered the King- 
dom as the Mamelukes, three centuries 


later, mastered Egypt.” 


Ibn Batuta, who was in India in 1342, 
has talked at length about the African 
slaves in India. He writes of his visit to 
Alapur a small town south-east of Gwalior. 
The Governor of Alapur, he writes, was an 
Abyssinian, who was once a slave of the 
Sultan. His bravery passed into a proverb. 
He was tall and corpulent and used to eat 


_ * 


3. East Africa and Its Invaders by R. 


Coupland, p. 32. 
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as it happened in- 


a whole sheep at a meal and Ibre Batuta 
was told that after eating, he would drink 
about a pound and a half of ghee, following 
the custom of the ie aan in their own 
country. 

During the Moghul rule in India, the 
Africans continued to play an important 
part in the political life. 
the Moghul Emperor Jahangir came into 
confict with the Hindu ruler of Ahmed- 
nagar, he could not. make much headway, 
largely because an African Minister called 
Malik Amber was 
power. Amber was a born leader of mer. 
a great statesman and an  experiencec 
general in the predatory warfare. 

t was not only in the army, but alsc 
in the navy, where these Africans distin- 
guished themselves. They have shown a 
wonderful record of service in the navy 
during the time of Sivaji. 
year 1670, that recognising the ability of 
these Africans, Emperor Aurangzeb ap- 
pointed one Siddi as his Admiral. 

Africans were also found jin the 
armies of the Nizam of Hyderabad till the 
Police Action. The Nizam’s forces are 
now disbanded, but these Africans’ who 
call themselves ex-fojis, have settled in 
Hyderabad as labourers,” rickshaw-pullers 
and petty vendors. On the west coast of 
India as well, these Africans have settled. 
In J unagarh_ District of Bombay State 
there is a complete village inhabited by the 
Abyssinians. These sturdy Africans are 
now working es labourers in the famous 
Gir Forests—the home of Indian lions. 

4, Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and 
sa 1325-1354, trans., by H.A.R. Gibb, p. 

It is interesting to note that these 
slaves also reached Ceylon. Ibn Battuta 
also records that in Kalambu (Colombo), 
he found. some 500 Abyssinian slaves with 





. the ruler. P. 260. 
In 1956, these Africans were invited, 


o: 
to Delhi at the Folk Dance Festival during ' 
the Republic Day Celebrations. They 
brought with them their drums and other 


In Deccan when , 


Tt was in the- 


in command of ali - 


i 


vd 


ee 


instruments and gave a very vigorous and 4 
manly display of their Siddi Dance with 


swords and ‘spears. 


- wealthy Arab land-owners. 


Indian Settlers in Africa 


While the African slaves were being 
imported in India, a large number of 
Indians had at the same time settled on 
the east coast of Africa for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. It is not exactly 
known as to when the first Indian settle- 
ment grew up in Africa, but Coupland be- 
lieves that some sort of Indian settlement 
came about the same time as that of Arabs 
in the 7th century.’ The number of Indians 
and Arabs in East Africa kept on increas- 
ing year after year. 


There was, however, a vast difference 
in the sdGial and economic life of the 
Indian and Arab settlers. While the 
Arabs were real colonists and behaved 
like aristocrats, being closely associated 
with the ruling class, the Indian settlers 
were only interested in trade and com- 
merce. The Arabs owned lands and in 
general never showed any aptitude for the 
technigue of business and shopkeeping, 
even though they did keep the prosperous 
slave trade in their hands. The Indians 
were from the earliest days what they still 
are in East Africa—the masters of finance, 
the bankers and also shopkeepers. Much 
of the actual trade was either directly in 
their hands or managed by them for 
But if the 
Indians thus rendered an essential service 
to the community as a whole, the Arabs 
had to pay in the long run for not doing it 
themselves. Dependence on Indian industry 
and skill did help the Arabs to get rich for 
sometime, but it did slowly and _ slowly 
weaken their economic independence and 
initiative. 

Modern historians associate the name 
of Vasco da Gama with the discovery of 
the trade route between Europe and India 
via Africa, But they generally ignore an 
important historical fact that the men who 


_actually guided him from East Africa to 


“India were Davane, the Arab broker of 


Bombay. and a Gujrati Muslim pilot, nam- 
ed Kanji. It was on May 20, 1498 that led 
by Kanji, the Portugese explorer reached 


_ the Court of the Zamorin of Calicut.® 
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Vasco da Gama in his report to ihe 
King of Portugal writes of the Indian 
shops he saw on the east coast of Africa. 
He purchased a cap from an Indian trader 
in Mozambique. When Vasco da Gama 
left Malindi for India on April 4, 1498, he 
saw four Indian ships anchored in the port.‘ 

In the next two centuries after Vasco da 
Gama, with the spread of news in India 
about the prosperity of Indians in fast 
Africa, the immigration from India to 
Africa increased considerably, so much so 
that Col. Rigby in 1860 wrote that nearly 
all shops in Zanzibar were kept by Indizns. 

The Said of Zanzibar, who took conixe: 
of the island by usurping the sovereiguty 
of Muscat in 1806, gave all sorts of encour- 
agement to Indians in East Africa. Said 
fostered the growth of the Indian commu- 
nity, not only by giving them complcte 
religious, social and economic freedom, 
but also by personal relationship with 
some of the ablest Indians and use of their 
services in administration and  financc. 
And this he did for the good reason that 
Arabs in general lacked the aptitude and 
the industry needed for management of 
business. | 

When Kirk, the Political Agent of 
India in Zanzibar from 1866 to 1887, arriv- 
ed in Zanzibar, there were five or six 
thousand Indians settled in the  coasial 
towns and at the trade posts in the interior. 
Of these about 3,660 came from British 
India or from Indian States in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar and Cutch and the rest from 
other parts of the country. The large 
majority of Indian immigrants were Mos- 
lems belonging to Khoja and Bohra com- 


6. Early in the 10th century, El 
Masudi, the famous traveller, travelled in 
the company of some Indian merchants 
from Bombay to Kilwa in Tanganyika. 

7. It is not known with  certainity, 
whether luring the time of Vasco da Gama, 
any Indian ship went south and rounced 
the Cape and sailed up the west coast of 
Africa, but K. M. Panikkar says by referr- 
ing to Hudson, Covilham and Fra Mauro’s 
map that two Indian ships before Vasco da 
Gama did sail round the Cape and touched 
West Africa. . 
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mriities. Unlike the Hindus who 
wicnout wives and children to make money 
én return someday to their motherland, 
the Moslems were true colonists, bringing 
the.r families with them and making East 
Africa their home. 

The Indians had a monopoly of trade 
an‘! with it naturally was linked the Indian 
mcnopoly of finance. Kirk estimated that 
the amount of British Indian capital in- 
veced in Zanzibar at no less than £16 
laLns. About £2 lakhs of this had been 
edvanced to Arabs residing in Zanzibar. 
Besides the Indian monopoly of trade and 
fir: nce, an incidental point is that Indian 
ruzee and not sterling was the East 
Afcican currency till the end of the First 
Wirld War. 


Recent Indian Lmnmigration 


While Indians had settled in East 
Afcsican coastal areas for the past many 
centuries, it is important to note that the 
large majority of the present Indian 
po:ulation in Africa is of recent growth. 
Heavy influx of Indians started after the 
abslition of slavery in the British Empire 
in 1833. The abolition of slavery in British 
Africa and especially in Natal and Trans- 
va. was about to sound the death-knell of 
the vast sugar plantations. Thus it became 
nezessary for the white planters to obtain 
JaLour from somewhere to continue the 
sugar plantations. The African native after 
ercancipation from slavery was unwilling 
to tome under any sort of contract with 
the European planters. 


The owners of the sugar plantations 
oecan to look for labour towards India, 
oe-ause they knew of the adaptability of 
the Indians to the life in Africa. Thus from 
1850 onwards indentured labour from 
Incia, with the connivance of the then 
Gcvernment of India, has entered in South 
Acrieca. . 

In East Africa, the Indian population 
til the end... of the nineteenth century 
mostly comprised of traders. With the start 
of the construction of Kenya-Uganda 
R-ilway in 1897, a large number of 
technicians and some efficient labour were 
brought from India to East Africa to help 
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came in the construction of the railway. It is 


estimated that over 18,000 Indians were 
employed during the construction of the 
railway. Of them more than 90 per cent 
returned home after the expiry of their 
contract. Fresh lots of professionals— 
doctors, lawyers, engineers and teachers— 
from, Gujarat and Punjab entered East 
Africa in the early days of the twentieth 
century and later. This fact is contrary to 
the usual belief of the Africans and the 
Europeans in East Africa, who are con- 
vinced that the present Indian population 
is composed of the descendants of the 
“coolies”’ employed during the railway 
construction. 

It is noteworty that the early Indian 
settlers always remained on the coast and 
they did not venture to settle inland. There 
was not a single Indian duka (shop) inland. 


a 


But with the coming of the railway, the , 
Indian traders began to develop business — 


enterprises along the new -railway line. 
Outstanding among those merchant traders 
was Alladin Visram, perhaps the greatest 
single figure in the economic history of 


East Africa. This “charming little gentle- | 


man,” who entered in response to the 
challenge of great economic and social 
change was respected by everyone in the 
country, high or low, black or white. An 


early advertisement described him as- 


“dealer in provisions, beads, piece goods, 
copper and iron wires, equipment of 
caravans, enamel ware, etc. Buyer of ivory, 
rubber, hides and skins and all kinds of 
East African and Uganda produce. Im- 
porter of merchandize from LEurope, 
America and India.” By 1904 his activities 
extended from Dar-es-Salaam to Hoima, 
and from Zanzibar to Gondokoro. There 
were then 30 Visram branches. His services 
were recognised by the Kabaka of Buganda 
as well as by the Kenya and Uganda 
Governments. 
advancing cash against cheques and in 
time issuing his own cheques. ly 

The Indians who followed Visram were 
not pioneers on the grand scale like him. 
But they all played an important part in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika by carry- 


re, 


He even acted as a banker ~ 


. 


” 


ing trade enterprises into the tiniest and, 
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INDO-AFRICAN RELATIONS THROUGH THE ‘AGES . 


the mo&t isolated villages. Today there is 
hardly any important village or town in 
East Africa, where one will not come 
across Indian shopkeeper or a professional. 
. In the present day Indians are to be 
found in many parts of Africa; in the 
Union of South Africa, . Madaghascar, 
; Central Afica, East Africa, the Congo, 
Ethiopia, the Sudan, Ghana, Nigeria and 
even in Portugese territories of Mozambi- 
gue and Angola. The total population of 
Indian settlers in Africa is estimated at 
700,000; 90 per cent of them being in the 
Union of South Africa and East Africa. 

Trade and business still remains the 
major occupation of a large section of Indian 
population. Their role in the development 
of the general economy of the Continent has 
been. significant and has been aptly re- 
cognised by several European writers. 

“ However, Indian contribution in supplying 
the services of professionals—lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, civil servants—is not 
in any way small. Indian contribution in 
every field is the most apparent in East 
Africa. 

In spite of the above services rendered 
by the Indians, their present. status and 
position is none-too-rosy. The white 
oligarchy in the Union of South Africa has 

- deliberately made the Indians, along with 
the Africans, suffer through many dis- 
criminatory laws based on the policy of 
apartheid. The position of East African 
Indians, of course not as bad as that of 
their compatriots in the Union, has been 
made awkward by the white settlers, who 
are, for obvious reasons, jealous of the 
present prosperity of the Indians. These 
white settlers talk in terms of Indian 
menace, Indian competition and even 
Indian imperialism. 

The Government of India have nothing 
much to do with these Indian settlers in 
Africa, because they are no more Indians. 
Sut since the Government of India were a 
party to the immigration of the Indians to 
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Africa, the former consider it a moral 
obligation to help the Indians, when they 
are made to suffer through discriminatcry 
laws. 

Without in anyway trying to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the various 
Governments of Africa, the Government of 
India have tried to advise the Indian 
community in Africa to identify themselves 
with the people of Africa, and that they 
shoule not ask for any special privilegss, 
but should see to it that they co-operaiec 
with the indigenous poulation of Afric. 
The relations between Indians and Africers 
have been a matter of concern to us in 
India. In the Union, it is encouraging io 
find that Indians and Africans have mede 
a common cause against the white imperi- 
alist rule. In East Africa, the Indians have 
sympathised with the African cause all 
along, but till lately it was only a lip 
sympathy. Teday the Indians have totally 
changed their political outlook and are 
giving a ful.er political support to the 
Africans in their nationalist movements, 
especially in Kenya and Tanganyika. 

In the previous paragraphs we have 
been trying to study the Indo-African 
relations goirg down the ages. Today it 
is the intense desire of the people and 
the Government of India to increase our 
relationship with the people of Africa on 
the basis of friendship and _  absoluic 
equality. In view of the fact that the 
people of Africa have undergone immense 
sufferings at the hands of imperialist 
powers, it is the desire of the Indians here 
to help the Africans to stand on their own 
legs. In a modest way, we are giving 
them help in the matter of education, be- 
cause proper educational facilities are still 
not available in many parts of Africa. 
Government of India have during the past 
ten yearse offered hundreds of cultural 
scholarships to the students from Africa 
to come and study in the various univcr- 
sities of Africa. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION—A REVIEW 


By DHIRENDRA MOHAN KAR, m 


A ©ucapn has passed since the inception of 
Ind<strial Finance Corporation in India. It 
wili be worthwhile to attempt a review of what 
ach evements and progress I.F.C. has made 
during these years with a view to making an 
appraisal of its working. Industrial Finance 
Cor-oration has been established under the 
Industrial Finance Corporation Act, 1948, in 
erd'> to make long-term credits, more readily 
avaable to “industrial concerns” in India 
par icularly in caseg where normal banking 
ice’ mmodation was inappropriate or recourse 
to -apital issue method wag impracticable. In 
abs ace of a well-developed capital market and 
nie ‘th of issue houses and underwriting firms 

n .ndia and due to the policy pursued by the 
conmercial banks on the analogy of British 
Bal xing practices, to eschew long-term indus- 
tric. financing, the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tior. hag been assigned to play a distinct role in 
the promotion and development of “industrial 
concerns” in India, by contributing to the solu- 
tior of at least one particular kind of their 
proziems, viz., the problem of long-term 
fineace. 


An “industrial concern” under the Act has’ 


bee: defined to mean any Public Ltd. Co. 
or _o-operative Society incorporated by an Act 
of e2gislature and registered in India, engaged 
in ne manufacturing or processing of goods or 
in =1iming or in the generation or distribution 
of -ectricity or any other form of power. The 
Orizinal Act was amended in 1952 and included 
Shizping Companies in the schedule of “Indus- 
tric: Concerns.” 
Scorn 

The Corporation was empowered to pro- 
vide financial assistance by: 

(1) granting loans or advances to or 
sub:cribing to the debenture of “industrial 
cor: erns” repayable within 25 years, 

(11) granting loang floated in the money 
mazket by “industrial concerns” repayable 
wWit_in 25 years; 

(ii) underwriting the issues of ee 
shates, bonds‘,nd debentures floated by “indus- 
tri. concerns” subject to their being disposed 
of m the open market as-early as possible, 
but in no case later than 7 years; 
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(iv) acting as an Agent for the Central 
Government and/er, with its approval, for the 
International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development (I.B.R.D.) in respect of loans 
sanctioned by them to “industrial concerns.” 

J.F.C. (Amendment) Act, Nov. 1957, 
extended the sccpe and empowered the Cor- 
poration to guarantee deferred payments 
importers of capital goods who are able to 
make such arrangements with foreign manufac- 
turers. 


LIMITATIONS 


The Cerporation ° does not rant and 


(i) 


by, 


guarantee any loan unless it is secured against — 


a, sufficient pledge, mortgage, hypothecation or 
assignment of Government or other securities, 
stocks, shares or secured debentures, bullion, 
movable or immovable property or other tan- 
gible assets. 

Gi) The maximum limit on the amount 
advanced to a single industry was originally 
50 lakhs. I.F.C. (Amendment) Act of 1952 
increased the limit to 1 crore. Again by virtue 
of this Amendment, the Corporation can now 
advance money more than Rs. 1 crore if and/ 
or only if the Central Government guarantees 
such advances. 

(iii) The Corporation may impose such 
conditions as it considers neccessary, including 
the appointment of a Director on the Board of 
the concern assisted, to take over the manage- 
ment of the concern which makes default in re- 
payment and to appoint Directors of such con- 
cerns. It can proceed against its defaulting 
debtors and can also call for repayment before 
the due date. 

(iv) I.F.C. (Amendment) Act, Nov. 
1957, enables a large number of industries in- 
cluding new industrial concerns, which are not 
in a position to offer adequate security but 
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deserve encouragements from the point of view, 


of the national economy, to avail themselves 
of the Corporat-on’s 
assistance is guaranteed as to the repayment 
of the principal and payment of interest by the 
Central Government, 


™. 


loan assistance, if such _ 


nN 


State Government, 2 
Schedule Bank cr a State Co-operative Bank. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION—A REVIEW 


* Resource STRUCTURE 
(i) Share Capital:—The Corporation was 
registered with an authorised capital of 10 
crores, divided into 20,000 shares of Rs. 5,000)- 
each. 10,000 shares of Rs. 5,000|- each were 
issued and were fully paid-up. The Corpora- 
tion is now jointly owned by (i) The Central 


Government, (ii) The Reserve Bank, (iii) Sche- 


duled banks, (iv) Insurance companies, invest- 
ment trusts and other financial institutions and 
(v) Co-operative banks. The shares are trans- 
ferable only between the above categories of 
share-holders. No one else can hold them. No 
institution can hold more than 10 per cent of 
the shares prescribed for the class of institu- 
tion to which it belongs. 24 per cent annual 
dividend and repayments of shares are guaran- 
teed by the Central Government. When reserve 
equilises paid-up capital, dividend may be 
paid up to 5 per cent, and again any surplus 


over 5 per cent will i paid to the Central 


Government at this stage. 

(li) Debenture Capital:—The Corpora- 
tion issued its first series of 34 per cent bond 
1964, amounting to Rs. 7,80,50,000 in 1954. 
Second series of 44 per cent bond 1967 followed 


it in Nov. 1957 amounting to Rs. 4,56,00,000. 


On Nov. 17, I. F.C. has decided further to 
issue 44 per cent bond 1958 for Rs. 4,00,00,000. 
(uls 21 of I.F.C. Act). This makes the 


“debenture commitments of the Corporation to 


Rs. 16,36,50,006 in total. 


It was authorised’ by the original Act to 
issue and sell bonds and debentures carrying 
interest, the total of which should not at any 
time exceed 5 times the paid-up share capital 
plus reserve fund, but I.F.C. (Amendment) 
Act, 1957, which came into force from 2ist Dec. 
1957, empowers the Corporation to borrow up- 
to a limit of 10 times its Share Capital plus 
reserve. 

(ii) Borrowing from Reserve Bank:—It 
has the power to borrow from Reserve Bank 
ujs 21 (3) (a) for a period of 90 days against 
gecurities of Central Government or State 
Government. It can also borrow against its 
own debentures for a period not exceeding 18 


months, provided the amount borrowed does 
not exceed 3 crores in the aggregate. The Cor- 


_ poration’s outstanding borrowings*from Reserve 
Bank increased from 1.06 crores on March 29, 


1957 to Rs. 


P iss. 


2.97 crores in Sept. 1957, the 
borrowings, however, completely repaid by the 
end of March 1958. 

(iv) Deposits:—The Corporation has 
been authorised to accept deposits from the 
public. I.F.C. (Amendment) Act, 1957, cm- 
powers it further to accept deposits from State 
Government or local authorities. No deposit 
has yet been accepted. 


(v') Borrowing in Foreign Currency:— 
I.F.C. (Amendment) Act, 1952, empowered 
the Corporotion to borrow from the World 


Bank on Government of India’s guarantec. In 
1952, there was a proposal to borrow 8 million 
dollars from I.B.R.D. but it was g:ven up 
later on. There was no borrowing in forcign 
currency since its inception. 


(vi) Borrowing from the Central Govern- 
ment:—In terms of Sec. 21 (4) of I.F.C. Act 
ag amended in 1952, the Corporation has the 
power to borrow from the Central Government. 
The Corporation has borrowed from the Cen- 
tral Government an aggregate sum of Rs. 22.25 
crores, carrying an interest at 43 per cent. 


MANAGEMENT 


In accordance with the I.F.C. (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1955, substantial changes in 
management of the Corporation were effected 
from September 18, 1955. Previou-ly, the 
general superintendence and direction of the 
affairs and the business of the Corporation was 
entrusted to a Board of Directors which with 
the assistance of an Executive Committec and 
a Managing Director exercised all powers and 
did all Acts that might be exercised by the 
Corporation. Now I.F.C. has a full-time 
stipendiary Chairman, assisted by a General 
Manager in place of the past arrangement of 
an honorary Chairman and a _ paid whole- 
time Managing Director. 

The Board of Directors consists of 4 direc- 
tors nominated by the Central Government, 2 
nominated by the Reserve Bank, 2 elected by 
Scheduled Bank, 2 elected by the Insuraner 
Co., and investment trusts, ete., 1 director 
elected by the Co-operative Banks. 

The gtipendiary Chairman is appointed by 
the Central Government in consultation with 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation. The 
Chairman has to hold his office for 3 years or 
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wn-il hig successor is appointed. He exercises 
such powers and discharges such duties as may 
be assigned to him by the Act or as may be 
delegated to him by the Board of Directors. 

The executive committee has been abolished 
and replaced by the Central Commitee under 
I.=.C. (Amendment) Act, 1955. The Cen- 
tral Committee consists of a chairman, two 
directors elected by the nominated directors, 
two directors elected by the elected directors. 
The chairman of the Board of Directors is the 
chairman of the Central Committee. 

The I.F.C. ‘Act requires the Board of 
Di-ectors to act on business principles and to 
pa-~ due regard to the interests of trade, indus- 
try and the general public. The Board in 
discharge of its functions is guided by such 
ins.tuctions on questions of policy as may be 
given to it by the Central Government. The 
bozrd is liable to be superseded if it fails to 
carzy out such instruction (Sec. 6). 


FUNCTIONINGS 


The Industrial Finance Corporation of 
Incia in its ten years of existence ending 
on June 30, 1958, has rendered pioneer- 
ing services in the field of long-term industrial 
finence in India. During the last ten years the 
Cozporation received applications for loans for 
Rs 124.34 crores and the total amount of loans 
granted by it stood at Rs. 62.90 crores. A 
sta*e-wise distribution of loans indicate that 
Bombay kas received the largest amount of 
loans for her 58 industrial units. Bombay has 
recived Rs. 18.69 crores, Madras Rs. 8.57 
erozes, West Bengal Rs. 6.33 crores, Bihar 
Rs. 4.77 crores, Kerala Rs. 4.27 crores, U.P. 
Rs. 5 crores, Mysore Rs. 4.80 crores, Punjab 
Rs. 2.96 crores, Andhra Rs. 3.10 crores, 
Orissa Rs. 2.94 crores, Rajasthan Rs. 74.50 
lakos, Assam Rs. 45 lakhs, Delhi Rs. 20 lakhs 
and M.P. Rs. 3.50 lakhs. 

Of the total loans sanctioned so far Rs. 32 
crores were sanctioned for States which were 
industrially under-developed. Of this amount, 
new industrial concerns received Rs. 22 crores. 
The principal borrowerg were sugar, chemical, 
cotton, textile and cement companies. 

A notableedevelopment in the activities of 
the Corporation during the year 1957 was -in 
the field of underwriting which was a first 
venture in its ten years of life. The I.F.C. 
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underwrote the issue of 6% per cent © (subject 
to income-tax) 
debentures for Rs. 1.60 crores issued by a 
borrower concern, This underwriting was 
undertaken in conjunction with the I.C.I.C. 
and L.I.C. of India. The share of the Cor- 
poration’s commitment under the under- 


writing arrangement amounts to Rs. 75 lakhs... 


The amount is inclusive of the loan of Rs. 45 
lakhs which is to be redeemed out of the pro- 
ceeds of the debenture issue. On the basis of 
amended provision of the 1. F.C. Act, the Cor- 
poration has now started guaranteeing deferred 
payments due from industrial concerns in 
India on account of the import of capital goods 
from abroad. Up to the end of June, 1958, the 
Corporation extended its guarantee to deferred 
payments to the extent of Rs. 5 crores. For 
the last two years in succession there has been 
a decline in loan applications to the Corpora- 
tion. The main cause of this decline 
increasing difficulty experienced by industrial 
concerns and entrepreneurs in the matter of 
securing the necessary licences for importing 
the capital goods required for starting new 
industries or expanding the existing ones. 
Industrial concerng on co-operative basis 
are . being encouraged by the Corporation 
through its liberal loan accommodations, 


FINANCIAL REsuur ANALYSED 


The earnings of the Corporation presented 
a gloomy picture since its inception up to the 
year 1956-57, but the year 1957-58 brings a 
new light to itg life. Previously it had not been 
in a position to meet its guaranteed dividend 
liabilities. During the year 1957-58, the Cor- 
poration has earned a record amount of profit 
ageregating Rs. 58.2 lakhs. 'Phis increase in 
profits enabled the Corporation to repay a 
substantial amount of subvention received by 
it from the Government of India in previous 
years. The Corporation has paid, for the first 
time, the guaranteed dividend of 24 per cent to 
its shareholders out of its own earnings. 
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« COMMENTs AND CRITICISM ‘* 


The I.F.C. was under a big fire at the 
time of discussion of the I.F.C. (Amendment) 


redeemable and convertible © 


is the 1 


Bill 1952 whefi not only both the Houses of . 
Parliament but also the memberg from the — 


party in. power made allegations of varied 
nature against the activities of the Corpora- 
tion, The following were the main charges 
against I.F.C. 

(a) It was alleged to be “guilty of nepo- 
tism and favouritism” in granting loans. 

(b) In absence of its being owned and 
ecntrolled by the State, the Corporation was 


“operating as a “Big Business Racket.” 


(ec) I.F.C. had failed to develop indus- 
tries in the backward regions and “provinces 
with apathy” were given preference in provid- 
ing loans. 

(d) I.F.C. management were more in- 
terested with and showed preference to well- 
established large-scale industries and  over- 
looked the interests of small-scale and medium- 
scale industries. 


(e) Loans were granted to industrial 
concerns which did not fall under the frame- 


’ work of the Five-Year Plan. Basic and capital 


goods industry had a meagre percentage of the 
assistance while consumer goods industry had 
the substantial accommodations. 

(f) The Corporation has failed to main- 
tain supervision over loanee companies which 
did not raise production or installed new 
capacity. 

(zg) I.F.C. had granted loans to those 


_ who could raise loans in the open market on 
" their own initiative. 


! 


(bh) The Corporation did not provide 
equity capital though a extreme necessity. 

(i) It provided loans to public limited 
companies only and kept private limited com- 
panieg out of its assistance. 


Most of the criticisms arose on account of 


the ignorance about constitution and working 
of the Corporation. The association of a 
former chairman (Sri Ram) of the Corporation 
with certain loanee companies and the non- 
discloser of the names of the loanee companies 
added fuel to fire. And, hence, Government 
of India decided to investigate these charges 
yand appointed a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Srimati Sucheta Kripalani. The terms 
of referefice to this committee were: ° 

(i) To serutinise the loan transactions 
with reference to the ae about nepo- 
, Hism and favouritism. 
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(1) To verify whether in general due 
care had been exercised in granting loans. 
(iii) To review generally the policy 
followed by the Corporation in the grant of 
loans with due regard to the objective of the 
Act and directions issued by the Government. 
(iv) To make recommendations, if neccs- 
sary, for improvement in the working of the 


Corporation, 


» The committee submitted ity report on May 
7, 1953. The cOmmittee found that the allege- 
tions made in Parliament about nepotism and 
favouritism were not established and generally 
exonerated the Corporation. It, however, made 
some adverse remarks in regard to some ap- 
plications in which the chairman and the other 
directors took interest and received more cx- 
peditious and liberal treatment. The Corpora- 
tion wag found carrying a bias in favour of 
established concerns with which any p#ominent 
industrialist was associated. 

The followimg recommendations were 
worth mentioning: 

(i) Loang to industries in backward areas 
should be given preference. 

(ii) Besides granting loans, there shouid 


be guaranteeing and underwriting industrial 
securities. 
(iii) The directors should disclose their 


interest, if any, in the loanee company and 
while sanctioning loang unanimous vote of the 
two-thirds of the directors qualified to vote 
would De necessary. 

(iv) There should be g regional panel 
of advisers, out of which a few could be 
selected ad hoc to deal with loan applications. 

(v) The Corporation should have a full 
time paid chairman instead of ag part-time 
Honorary Chairman. 

(vi) The Board of Directors should in- 
clude an economist, a managerial expert and a 
Chartered Accountant in addition to industrial- 
ists and Government officials. 

(vii) , All loans exceeding 50 lakhs should 
be sanctioned on the consent of the Centrel 
Government. 

(viii) Well-informative annual reports of 
its working should be published by the Cor- 
poration. 

In pursuance of these Seniti none the 
I.F.C. Act was amended in 1955 and a sub- 


ABA 
stantial reOrganisation had been made in the 
msnagements of the Corporation. 
CoNCLUSION 

Though the Corporation has not achieved 
anything spectacular, it has made slow but 
steedy progress. The assistance which the 
Corporation has been able to extend to the 
“trdustrial concerns” have been meagre com- 
per2d to the enormous need of capital for the 
promotion, modernization, extension and 
diversification of the country’s industry. In 


India, Industrial Finance required today in: 


the private sector alone is about Rs. 200 crores 
a year, but the Corporation has granted as yet 
ori 62.90 crores, and in that background the 
>ercormance of the Corporation is none too 
erterprising nor is there anything in this con- 
aeetion to cause rejoicing. The~ main reason 
Zor this poor performance is the limited re- 
scurces of the Corporation. The Corporation, 
percicularly the volume of its share capital, was 
conzeived at a time when there was no idea 
regarding the Plan, nor was the magnitude of 
tke resources required for the implementation 
of the Plans conceived at that time. Now it is 
quite evident that the Corporation is seriously 
nutdicapped. To remedy this “bottle-neck” 
the I.F.C. Act was amended in Nov. 1957, 
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strengthening the resource position of the Cor- 
poration and extending the scope of its acti- 
vity. | 
In the concluding Imes, attention may be 
drawn to some glaring defects in the cOnstitu- 
tion and organisational set-up of the Corpora- 
tion. I.F.C. is debarred by statute from 
taking up share capital of “industrial concerns” 
when they are often in need of equity capitals 
Paradoxical enough, however, the Corpora- 
tion is at the same time authorised to under- 
write the share issues of “industrial concerns.” 
This is illogical, for, “under-writing busines? 
may be more risky then direct subscription’ to 
equities. If the underwriting business continues 
to be sanctioned by law, the legal bar against 
the subscription of equity capital should go.” 
A major organisational defect seems to be 
worth mentioning. It has been argued for some 
time past and the Kripalani Committee also 
endorsed it thoroughly that the Corporations 
should have a technical investigation depart-- 
ment and economic and _ statistical section 
under: the supervision of trained economists. 
Customers of 1.F.C. are often in need of tech- 
nical, economic and engineering and market- 
ing advices. Such department can easily pro- 
vide these facilities. It is yet to be formed. 





PEACEFUL EXPLOITATION OF SPACE 


By Pror. Dr. R. CG. HINGORANTI, s.s.p. (Yale) 


W-h the prospect of conquest of space 
Oecoming more imminent day by day, 
mznay allied problems arise therewith. One 
oz such problems which faces the world 
elias is that of peaceful exploitation of 
space. Ever since the first sputnik was 
fired into space by the Soviet Union in 
October, 1957, there has been clamour by 
peoples all over the world that these rapid 
striles towards man’s conquest of space 
should be strides of peace rather than of 
war. The whole humanity has a stake in this 
isste and this has been sufficiently venti- 
lated at the United Nations forum by a 
number of representatives of various 
ccuntries. Eisenhower is already en record 
~cr making*this cosmos an area for peace 
rether than arena for combat. Sir Leslie 
Munro, President of the Twelfth Session of 


s “ 
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the U. N. General Assembly also reiterated 
this demand in his last speech in that 
capacity. Now, of course, the United Nations 
is seized of the matter. 


Launching of the satellites by Russia. 
and United States of America has been in 
observance of the International Geophysi- | 
cal Year. Although it commenced from 
July, 1957, it received momentum in 
October, 1957, when the first Russian 
sputnik was launched into space to study . 
the stratospheric layer of atmosphere as 
well as to peep into the mysteries of space 
and other planets. Sixty-eight nations art 
participating ir this experiment. although 
the United States and Russia are the only 
active participants committed to launch a 
satellites and help in providing equipment 
to other countries for monitoring any. 


message,received from satellites in orbits. 


Ostensibly, therefore, the purpose of these. 


strides into space is peaceful and scientific. 

However, one should not lose sight of 
the’ fact that scientific progress has often 
been abused by adventurous politicians who 
have not hesitated to use it as an instru- 
ment of their national policy. History will 
not belie us in this finding and present 
trends will only confirm it. To be sure, it 
is necessary to note that satellite launch- 
ing program was first conceived by the 
defence departments of the bipolarized 
powers much before the decision of observ- 
ing the International Geophysical Year. 
Conspicuously enough, the Defence Depart- 
ment is guiding the program in most of 
the countries. Added to this is the fact 
that the Soviet Union fired the sputnik 
with the help of the Inter-Continental 
missiles while the United States of America 
did so with the Army-developed Jupiter- 
C Rockets. The world should also not 
forget the Soviet threat to the effect that 
the same rockets which fired the sputniks 
into orbits can also deliver hydrogen 
bombs in any corner of the earth. The 
program, therefore, has military importance 
also and that was the main reason why 
America was so much perturbed over the 
Russian launching of the sputnik. 

The military aspect of the launching 
of satellites is inseparable from the peace- 
ful aspect of the program. Nevertheless 
world statesmen having preconceived the 
military potentialities of a satellite have 
demanded to. devote space research for 
peaceful purpose. This is the urgent need 
of the day lest yet another scientific 
advancement should convert a boon into a 
disastrous burden. The first official anxiety 
toward that end was withnessed during the 
London Disarmament Conference in the 
Fall of 1957 when the United States of 
America proposed for the peaceful ex- 
ploitation of space. This was followed by 
she statement of Mr. Dulles advocating for 
international body under the United 
Nation’s auspices to conduct the Space 
research. Sir Leslie Munroe the immediate 
past President of the United Nations 


General Assembly has also vdiced similar 
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feelings. Recently, the U. N. General 
Assembly has passed the 20-power U.S. 
backed resolution envisaging establishment 


of a special committee ito study and report 


on (a) activities and resources of various 
international organizations and, agencies 
relating to peaceful uses of outer space, (b) 
facilitation of international control, and (c) 
nature of legal problems involved :n carry- 
ing out of problems to explore outer space. 
Russia has unfortunately chosen to dis- 
associzte with such Committee. 

Apart from the above views as. given 
out by world politicians, there is also a 
suggestion from Dr. Schacter of the Unite» 
Natioral Legal Bureau. In this context he 
has advocated for some sort of inter- 
national control over space activities by 
nation-states. Thus he has proposed for 
registration of satellite flights, establish- 
ment of radio stations for international 


verification of such flights and agreement 


on radio frequency to monitor information 
transmitted. The Internatioual Astronauti- 
cal ‘Ccngress has also advocated for some 
international control of outer space in its 
recent August Conference in Amsterdam. 
These suggestions, therefore, require our 
thoughtful consideration. 

If all the above suggestions were to be 
perused it would be observed that -there 
is stress on the peaceful exploitation of 
space. But how this stress could be 
implemented is a difficult question. Un- 
doubtedly the Big Powers also contribute 
to this idea. There remains, therefore, only 
one obstacle—the. obstacle of lack of 
confidence in each other. Each of the two 
Big Powers has suspicions about the other 
with the result that no appreciable agree- 
ment on cosmic research and its peaceful 
utilization is in sight. There can be no 
guarantee for peaceful exploitation without 
mutual confidence and there : will be no 
mutual eonfidence without peaceful ex- 
ploitation of space. Recent thereats of 
annihilation by Krushchev will only worsen 
the situation. 

In the circumstances, some, minimum 
agreement is necessary, relating to the 
launching of satellites. In this connection 
schacter’s suggestions could well be taken 


. * 
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use of. ._His enumeration of minimum 
conirols is a welcome idea so long as it 
does not affect the subjacent state’s 
sovereignty. Reaching of such an agree- 
mert will not be a difficult task in so far 
as lzunching of satellites for peaceful pur- 
poses, ie., in- observance of the Internation! 
Gecephysical Year, is concerned. Difficulties 
may. however, crop up when space research 
is acne for military purposes as in the case 
of ‘aunching of inter-continental missiles 
and such other space instrumentalities 
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which may hereafter be invented. Such 


launching or experiments may not possibly - 


be divulged to the public.. 
ties are not easy to be solved because big 
political-cum-strategic issues are involved 
therein. Perheps, some settlement may be 
reached on ad-hoc basis or within the scope 
of over-all disarmament agreement. But 
how far the public 
respected and space used for peaceful pur- 
poses is yet to ve seen. Future events will 
alone show how the wind blows. 





THE ROLE OF WOMAN IN MODERN INDIA 
By SANTOSH KUMAR BANERJEE 


Wih the advancement of education amongst 
women in this country they are gradually 
coming in the forefront of every sphere 
of =ctivities—religious, social, political and 
even international. In Western countries 
where percentage of literacy is much higher 
thax in India and where the number of 
educated men and women is much greater, 
women have already proved their efficiency 
in cifferent fields of activities like men. 
Even for such jobs wherein physical 
strength is needed, women of Western 
countries have demonstrated their equality 
in 3xill and valour like men. During the 
last war there had been many ‘instances 
wh2n women belonging to the Air wing 
of the army had shown exemplary 
courage and devotion to duty, which was 
of zourse inspired by the true love of the 
country to which they belonged. 

Formerly in ‘pre-independence days 
Incian women were mainly found in 
teathing and nursing services. Gradually 


edicated women began to take interest in. 


sore social and political work. They began 
to =<rganise women’s centres or clubs (Nari 
Saritis) where the women of particular 
localities could meet occasionally or at 
regular intervals and discuss amongst 
themselves various matters relating to 
wamen. At this time they also began to 
ge: themselves enlisted as members of 
different political organisations, which were 
set up in the country for the removal of 
foreign rule. The stories of intense suffer- 


ings and even courting death by many 
Indian women for the political emancipa- 
tion of the country are yet related by the 
older people with respectful admiration 
and pride to. the young 
the country. Now after independence 
educated women are found to occupy 


more and mere eminent positions in 
society. In politics their contribution is 
not less than the men politicians. They 


have proved their success as legislators in 
Rajya Sabha and Lok Sabha and also in 
different State Legislatures. They have 
also shown their mark as members of the 


Such difficul- 


opinion will be 


citizens of « 


Central Cabinez and also State Cabinets. . 


Even as an ambassador an Indian lady has 
achieved remerkable success creating an 
impression in foreign. countries that our 
women are equally competent to bear the 
great; burden of carrying on diplomatic 
relationship with other countries. 

Besides the two old professions of 
teaching and nursing educated Indian 
women are now-a-days found in other pro- 
fessions and callings. There are Indian 
women engineers, chemists and scientific 
research workers, who have already 
brought a gocc name not only for them- 
selves, but also for the country they belong 
to. As clerks and assistants they are now, 
found in large numbers in almost all 
Gcvernment offices and in many leading 
commercial eccncerns. As sales-girls their 
efficiency is very much known to the heads 
of the organisations, who are directly 
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concerned with the increased sales of 
their products. As story-writers in several 
periodicals, which are published in this 
country in different languages, they have 
become very popular to regular readers. 
As insurance agents their contribution to 
the increased volume of insurance. business 
is considerable. As social workers they are 
doing a lot for the eradication of various 
age-long superstitions, which have yet 
remained in the country, specially in rural 
areas. In fact the present-day women of 
india are very conscious of their political 
independence and seem to be more serious 
than men in removing the remaining 
shackles of social and economic bondage, 
which have prevented the progress of the 
country with rapid strides. 

From the history of other countries 
it is known that the all-round advance- 
ment of a nation depends very much on 
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the high efficiency and‘ sincerity of both 
men and women. It is a happy sign that 
our country, which has achieved indepen- 
dence only a few years ago, can depend 
to a great extent on the energetic resource- 
fulness of the young’ generatior. of men 
and women. The role of woman in modern 
India is now all the more important at 
this stage of the country’s development he- 
cause not only she is to discharge her own 
duties honestly and sincerely, but she has 
to train the future generations of men 
and women of the country in liscipline 
and inspire in them a true lov=2 for the 
country. Apart from the satisfaction ot 
rendering service to the councry, ihe 
greatest reward for her work wil. be that 
she will be remembered by the coming 
generations of men and women for many 
years with gratitude and respect. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc. are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowleged, mor can any enquiries relating 


thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and 
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ASOKAN INSCRIPTIONS: By Radha- 
govinda Basak. Progréssive Publishers. Cal- 
cutta, 1959. Pp. 162. 1 -plate and a map. 
Price Rs. 15.00. 


Thanks to the researches of numerous 
scholars, both Indian and foreign, for more 
than a century past, an extensive literature has 
grown around the inscriptions of Emperor 
Asoka which have rightly been acclaimed as 
One of the most important set of epigraphic re- 
tords in the ancient world. We may neverthe- 
less welcome the present handy volume from 
the pen of the well-known Sanskrit scholar on 
which, as he tells us in his interesting Preface 
(p. vii), he has been engaged off and on for 
nearly half a century as a studen’, as a Univer- 
sity teacher, and as a guide of advanced stu- 


notices is published. 
« Eprror, The Modern Review 


dents. Written with the object of st.mulating 
‘the study of these very ancient epigraphic ve- 
cords of India by graduate and post-gradunte 
students of the different Universities in India 
and abroad’ (Preface, p. vii), it well fulfils 
its purpose. The author begins with a short 
introdtction under four heads, viz., the list of 
the inscriptions with their geographical distri- 
bution, AsOka’s administration, his dhurma and 
the language of his inscriptions. Tae list is 
made sufffciently up-to-date to include the now- 
famous bilingual (Greek-Aramaic) Cld Kan- 
dahar inscription of Asoka discovzred lart 
year, with a summary of its contents. The 
body of the work consists of the tex” of the 
whole set of inscriptions (in different recensiony 
where there are such) in Devanagar script, 
the word-for-word Sanskrit rendering English 
translation and notes on selected wo-ds. The 
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aiul-ior’s interpretations are supported, as 
mazht be expected, by sound philological and 
otke> arguments and frequently by quotations 
of equivalent words from works of ancient 
Bralhmanical and Buddhist hterature. Among 
his original explanations requiring careful cOn- 
sicelation of scholars may be mentioned  nz- 
hati (p. 36) as meaning deep consideration 
or Cciscussion or contemplation or deliberation 
or debate, and abhihala (p. 96) as signifying 
‘arzest?. In a number of other. examples like 
la-cvachanika (p. 12) and the important pas- 
sace relating to the functions of the rajukas 
(pz 12-13 and 95) discussed by the present 
re-1ewer in the course of his studies in ancient 
Indian administrative system, the guthor’s in- 
tezpretations appear to be quite sound. On the 
otaer hard, we find it difficult to agree with 
the author’s explanation of pradesikg (pp. 11, 
13: after Kautilya’s pradeéshtri ag ‘magistrates 
who try criminal cases’, nagalaviyohalaka (p. 
12.) as the probable equivalent of Kautilya’s 
nazerika or nagarake, (‘City Mayor’) and bali 
(po 150-51) as ‘any kind of tax.’ As has been 
sugcested by the reviewer elsewhere, the first 
term probably means a local or provincial offi- 
cie:, the secOnd signifies a city judiciary after 
Kattilya’s paura-vyavahanka and the third 
shaild be taken to mean the extra cess over 
the king’s usual grain share. 


An Index of important words, a chart of 
Asoxan Brahmi script, transcripts of five 
se erted Asokan inscriptions and a map bring 
ths useful work to an end. The paper, print 
atid get-up are good. 

U. N. GuosHan 


TALKS ON THE GITA: By <Acharya 
Vnoba Bhave. Published by Akhil Bharat 
Scrva S:va Sangh Prakashan, Kashi (U.P..). 
Maj, 1958. Pp. Crown 8vo, 283. Price Card 
Borrd Cover Rs, 2.00; Inbrary Edition, Rs. 
8 0), 


A ubique commentary of the Gita though 
net. in the sacred language accompanied by 
texts. The author who has given us Guita- 
P avachane of which the book under review is 
th: English version could produce an orthodox 
ecCn_mentary equal to any that there fs. Instead 
he has chosen the layman’s language. So has 
he avoided scriptural terminologies as far as 
hes been -possible without sacrificing scriptural 
approach. It is a commentary capable of satis- 
fying any taste. The common man will find in 
it the wisdom and solace he needs, the scholar 
the intellectual fare he delights in, the seeker 
tle light he seeks, the seer the life experiences 
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of one who lives the life the Gita pregeribes to 


compare his own experiences with. 


The author does not plead for any of the ~ 


Vadas—Adwaite or Dwaita. Nor is his key 
tuned to any particular note—action, devotion 
or realization. He has, therefore, seen further 
than many of his great predecessors just as a 


spectator sees mcre of the game than the parti- . 


clpant. 


prace and charity and a humility all his own. 
The author sets forth his approach almost at 
the outset of the discourses: 

“The Gita often uses old seriptural words 
in new sense. Grafting new meanings into old 
words is the non-violent way of bringing 
about thought-revolution. Vyasadeva was quite 
an adept in this art. This has given the words 
of the Gita wide connotation and an ever-re- 


But he has differed from them with a feted 


freshing flexibility. And this has left commen- — 


tators free to interpret its words according to 
their light and need. From their stand-points 


those interpretations may be quite proper. Anda 


I hold that without taking exception to them, 
we are free to g-ve them different meanings.” 

And that is that. He has given wkarma 
a meaning other than the accepted one and it 
hag in its turn given So agreeable a new mean- 
ing to yajn@, dana and tapa. Thus the author 
has struck out a line for himself. 


Thirty years’ deep study accompanied by 
deep thinking has gone to the making of Gita- 
pravachane, The author says somewhere: 

“Chapter V took years of me in ascer- 
taining the meaning of the Gita. I regard 
that chapter as the key to the Gita. And 
the key to that key is the eighteenth verse 
of Chapter ITV—action in imaction and in- 

action in action. The meaning of it as I 

have understood, I have projected on Gita- 

pravachame. It is pervaded by it.. 

“Karma means performance of duties 

we are born to. Vikarma is the twin to it, 
viz., assents of approval to external actions 
in the form of yaga-yajnas detailed one 
after another in Chapters VI to XVII. 
From the practice of karma and vikarma 
comes self-~ealization and from 
realization comes the state of ease called 
akarma, This state of ease may appear as 
two—(1) inaction in action.and (2) actio® 
in inaction. The first is called yoga and 
thé second sannyasa, They are one both in 
principle and practice. And the end-result 
of both is same—moksha . . .” 

The book is a precious gift more than you 


self--- 


+t 


think of. To read it is to commune with one : 


¥ 


Hm, 


who communes with his Maker through these 
talks, 

A word about the translation. To tran- 
slate a masterpiece is ever so difficult, a job. 
Add to that the fact that the author is so 
great a master of expressions; he is so terse 
tart and at times elliptical. Yet the transla- 
tion is fairly good though it leaves much to be 
desired. It 1s faithful to a fault. Indian idioms 
clothed in English garb will leave foreign 
readers guessing as to what they may mean. 
There are four instances of misparagraphing 
compared to the fifth Marathi edition. In- 
stances of mistranslation are not numerous, 
nor are they so serious. A glossary should 
have been added. The paper used is good; the 
printing ig excellent and so the get-up. There 
are two printing errors—one in page 130 and 
the other in page 191. 

BIRENDRANATH GUHA 


THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA (A 
Kaleidoscopic Survey): Editors: V. K. Nara- 
simhan, G. Venkatachary, V. K. N. 
Chari. Our India Directortes and Publications, 
Private Lid., Madras-18. Price Rs. &. 


I have had occasion sometime back (Sep- 
tember 1957, October 1958) to notice in these 
pages two valuable publications giving critical 
and historical accounts of the literature pro- 
duced in the different regional languages of 
India. The book under review concerns itself 
with a study of different aspects of the lan- 
guages, especially with their growth and deve- 
lopment as also with ‘a comparative study of 
linguistic peculiarities including scripts .and 
sound-structures’. Contributions to the study 
are made by twenty writers all of whom are 
claimed to be ‘front-rank scholars.’ Usually one 
language is covered by one writer; there are 
a, few which are dealt with by two writers each. 
A good many of the writers have not confined 
themselves to a treatment of the languages but 
have also—rather mainly—given scrappy 
accounts of literatures in them. On the whole 
the surveys, with a few honourable exceptions 
like the introductory essay on the languages of 
India by Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, are not 


- generally happy. There are occasionally state- 


! Prakrita? (p. 39). 


“rom Sanskrit in 


ments occurring in some of them which are con- 
Fusing, e.g., ‘Hindi deviates rather tog much 
spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, whereas Bengali adheres to both as far as 
practicable’ (p. 26)’ “Later on the langubge of 
Asoka’s inscriptions came to be known 4s 
No uniform method ‘of 
trans-literation appears to have been followed. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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THE BOOK OF MIRDAD—A LIGHT- 
HOUSE AND A HAVEN: By Mikhail Naim. 
Published by N. M. Tripath, Lid., Princess 
Street, Bombay-2. Pp. 210. Price Rs. 7-8 or 
Sh. 15. « 


The first edition of this book was brought 
out in Beirut, Lebanon, in 1948, after a certain 
Publishing House in London declined to handle 
it, because “it entails such a change from thc 
normal Christian dogma” yet acknowledged it 
to be a “most unusual book.” 


Reviewing this book before the Indian 
Institute of Culture at Bangalore Mr. Gordon 
Muirhead called it a heart-seaching sern:on. 
teaching the essence of religion, yet wholly 
free from dogma. Only poetry or music could 
adequently convey the almost incxpressible 
ideas in the several passages quoted. Dudley 
W. Barr who reviewed the book in the Cana- 
dian Theosophist observed, “Everyonce in 30 
many decades a book is born, a book by the 
authority of its inner power quietly, effort- 
lessly but inevitably moves forward through 
the crowded ranks of bookdom and assumes 
its place of seniority in the Vanguard. Such a 
book is the book of Mirdad and aspirants of 
this generation and generations to come will 
be under a debt of gratitude to the author.” 

The author, who is an acknowledged 
literary figure in the Micdle East, belongs <o 
Biskinza of Lebanon. He tells in this book the 
interesting story of spiritual pilgrimage in a 
mystic vein. The book, divided into forty 
chapters, is written in a language which ts 


quite allegorical and Biblical. This book may 


be worthily compared with John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progréss and is immensely suggcs- 
tive and instructive. Mirdad plays the part of 
a mystic teacher and reveals the secret mys- 
teries of spiritual science. The thirteenth chap- 
ter contains inspiring sermons on praycr. 
Therein Mirdad says, “You pray in vain. 
when you addresg yourselves to any other gods 
but your very selves. And where is God thet. 
you shout out into His ear, your whims and 
vanities, your praises and plaints? Ix He not 
in you and about you?” 


This is what also Vedanta declares. In 
the Gita,* Lord Krishna tells Arjun that God 
resides in the heart of all beings. In anothcr 
place of the same chapter Mirdad says, “Noa 
fraction of Hjmself did God endow you with, 
for He is infractionable but with His Godhood 
entire, indivisible and unspeakable did He 
endow you all. What greater heritage can you 
aspire to have? And who or what can hinder 
you‘from coming there into except your own 
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tim dity and blindness?” This exactly resounds 
lik» the essential message of our Vedanta. 

The literary merits of this beautifully gol- 
‘up cloth-bound volume are as excellent as 
these of his two English books—Bzography of 
Kalil Gibran and Memoirs of a Vagrant Soul, 
pus shed by the Philosophical Library in 
Ney York. He has eighteen Arabic works s0 
fay published on poetry, drama, short stories 
and essays. They are very popular in the 
Arabic world. Seated like a sage in his solitary 
hermitage on the flint slopes of the majestic 
Mott Sanneen, 4500 feet high above the 
Meusiterranean, the master mind educated in 
Palsstine, Russia and U.S.A. moves his facile 
per elegantly and produces original works 
whith the reading public of the world peruse 
wi > mterest and wonder. 

Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 
- THE NEW DIMENSIONS OF PEACE: 
By Chester Bowles. Published by Bantam 
Beaks, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York- 
36 N. ¥. Price 10 cents. 

Mr. Chester Bowles is well-known for his 
ho:; thinking and bold speaking on_ politics 
an: matters political. The New Dimensions of 
Per-e keeps up the reputation. 

We live in an era of unprecedented oppor- 
tuaiies and unprecedented perils at one and 
the same time. On the one hand, the progress 
of =cience and technology, by opening up new 
vias of international co-operation, holds out 
the promise of a greater than, ever future to 
Men. The new-fangled nuclear weapons and 
the threats of a nuclear war looming large on 
the horizon, on the other threaten our species 
with extinction. 

The awakening of the oppressed and down- 
trotden humanity is one of the characteristics 
of this era of threats and opportunities. “Men 
anc) women all over the world,” pomts out 
Wendell Wilkie, “are on the march physically, 
intellectually and spiritually. After centuries 
of ignorance and dull compliance, hundreds of 
m.Hons of people ... . have opened the books. 
Tazy are beginning to know that men’s welfare 
throughout the world is interdependent. Men 
and women are conscious of thei potential 
strength.” (One World). . 

The challenge must be met. Failure to res- 
pend to the challenge of the age have the bane 
of many a mighty people and empire in the 
pes. The challenge of our age, as Mr. Bowles 
po-nts out, is the challenge of men and ideas. 
Referring to the rebuffs of America and the 
Western powers in Asia, Mr. Bowles observes, 
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“Through these simple miscalculationseruns the 
same common denominator; our excessive faith 


in military strength and our failure fully to 


understand what’ dynamic ideas can accomplish 
when keyed to tke aspirations of hungry and 
frustrated peoples.” Little wonder that 
America and her allies are losing the “battle 
for the minds of men” in Asia and also in 


eae 


Africa. This failure accounts for the steadily, 
growing -popularizy of the leftist idéology all” 


over the Asian and the African world. 

“A century that began with Lenin, Sun 
Yat-sen, Gandhi and Wilson is etrtain to be 
shaped by ideas.” America has many advyant- 
ages over the U.S.S.R., her rival for the 
world-leadership. These advantages, Mr. 
Bowles frankly admits, are neutralised by cer- 
tain weaknesses, such as the isolation of many 
Americans from the hopes and aspirations of a 
majority of the world’s people, their ignorance 
of Asia, Africa and South America, the belief 
of many in other countries that the American 


nation created out of its “faith in the liberty; 


and integrity” of the individual as it was, now 
pins its “faith on money, the military and 
moralizing,” glaring contradictions in some 
spheres of the American national life, public 
statements by leaders of American opinion, 
which make America appear “calculating and 
selfish” and the like. 


. These weaknesses must be removed and 
must depend on the individual American. “Tf 
a sizcable number (of Americans) will begin to 
live by the faith that (they) are their brothers’ 
keeper (they) as a nation will begin to 
provide (themselves), with purposes mighty 
enough to constitute the ‘moral equivalent of 
war.’ Once (they) begin in this way to solve 
the problems of Class and War, (they) will 
find as a by-product that (they) have achieved 
the only genums commitment of Communism 
possible.” 

The author’s prescription merits a careful 
consideration and is well worth gq trial. By 
putting an, end to the cold_war it may make 
the ideal of peaceful co-existence a reality. The 
world will be united in that case by a heart 
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unity and humanity will open a new chapter ~ 


in its history. 


SupHANSU BIMAL MooxHEnst. | 


HINDI 
JEEVAN-DARSHAN: Published — by 
Manav-Seva-Sangh, Vrinaban, Mutha, with a 
Foreword by Shri Madanmohan Varma, Mem- 
ber, Rajasthan Public Service 
Price Rs. 2. . ; 
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BOOK REVIEWS : 


This, is a collection of thoughts on various 
aspects of Human Life, ‘dispersed meditation’ 
by a holy man who does not court publicity 


‘line, who has already secured for himself a 


place in the hearts of serious-minded readers 
of Hindi. Let us take up the subject of rest. 
The writer has devoted two chapters on the 
subject; the importance of rest and the way 


_to take rest. How many thoughts are folded 
‘up in these two! 


As sister Devaki has put it in the pre- 
face: “The language is difficult; the arguments 
are incontrovertible; but through the medium 
of the incidents of our daily life, the explana- 
tions have been given with great simplicity. 
Whatever has been said has been said in a 


’ positive manner.” There is no air of specula- 


tion about it. Such a book should be read by 
serious people all over the country. 


P. R. Sen 


GUJARATI 


1. VASANTNUN AGMAN (The Ad- 
vent of Spring): By Chhotubhai J. Bhatt. 
Pp, 29. Price four annas. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
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2. ADALATNE ANGNI (On the Thresh- 
old ‘of a Judicial: Court): By Keshavlal M. 
Shah, B.A., LL.B. Pp. 277. Price Rs. 1-8. 

3. HINDUSTANI SANGIT: By Mutl- 
sukhlal A. Divan. Pp. 88. Price 8° annas. 

All three published by the Society for the 
Encouragement: of Cheap Literature and prin- 
ted at its own printing press, Ahmedabad, 
1951, © 


“An admirable private school, called 
“Shreyas” ig being conducted at Shahibag in 
Ahmedabad, for very small children. The .1d- 
vent of Spring is written for them in very 
simple language, printed in bold type and is 
illustrated and also cheap. It is bound to be 
popular. Justice N. H. Bhagwati of the Bor. 
bay High Court leads off with a Forewoid jo 
the work of Mr. Shah who in popular langue 
has furnished g guide to laymen as, to how iv 
approech Judicial Courts, in case they have .v 
do so. In the third book, the writer has illu-- 
trated with apt illustrations the different i@.7a» 
of Indian muSic and their significance. Ii is 
a useful book, specially for beginners. - 


K. M. J. 
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ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 


C 


By SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The book presents tthe central theme of India’s spiritual heritage. It is an 
answer to many basic problems that beset the modern age—social, political, economic, 


and spiritnal. 


Says the author, ‘It is spiritual awareness alone that transforms all knowledge 
into wisdom and into forms of peace and happiness, love and unity.’ 


CONTENTS 
Part One: The Philosophy of Eternal Religion ; The Spirit of The Upanishads ; 
The Charm of The Gita; The Avatara as History~Maker; The Avatara as 
Divinity ; The Personality of Shri Krishna; The message of Shri Krishna ; 
Gautama Buddha; The Light of Asia ; The Greatness of Shankaracharya ; Shri 
Ramakrishna and The Universal Religion; Swami Vivekananda ; Sarada Devi, 


Crown Octavo 


{ 


The Holy Mother ; Shri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation 


Part Two : Science, Democracy, and Religion ; Religion ‘and The Spirit of Enquiry ; 
Role of Religion in Politics; The Administrator in a Welfare State; Law, 
‘Society, and The Citizen ; The Indian Ideal of Womanhood — 


Neatly printed and excellently got up 
Pages: 244-+vi | 
ADVAITA ASHRAMA :: 4 WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA 15 


Price: Rs. 3 
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' East and West 
The Cultural Bridge Today 


“he second part of the article “East and 
Wes.” by Professor H. D. Lewis appearing 
in Tae Aryan Path is given below: 

it is possible, however, to be unduly 
cauz.ous and down to earth, as we shall 
see. Some Western philosophers, in a 
heal:hy reaction against the excessive and 
cecasionally facile optimism of their idealist 
preiecessors, seem to have swung to an 
evez. more vicious extreme by repudiating 
all ~orms of speculation altogether. The 
time now seems to be ripe for putting the 
lessons learnt from the philosophy of 
anelysis, and its often disconcerting techni- 
ques, to a new purpose in the form of a 
constructive philosophy which shall essay 
afresh the task of seeing how things look as 
a xhole or unity—the traditional task of 
philbsophy. Increasingly philosophers are 
coring round to this view, and wondering 
whet the future has in store for us now 
thet we turn again to metaphysical prob- 
lems fresh from our bath of linguistic 
ana-ysis and common-sense philosophy. 

It is here, at this vital growing point 
of :ontemporary Western philosophy, that 
the impact of Eastern thought, both anci- 
en. and modern, can be peculiarly fruitful, 
much more so, ] am sure, than Western 
ph.cosophers generally realize. — 

This is partly because these twin 
theses of sceptical positivism and construc- 
tive metaphysics appear to have been more 
sustly intertwined in Eastern thought than 
has been the case in the West, where rival 
pkiosophies alternated and opposed one 
ancther more sharply. But this in itself 
is closely bound up with certain insights 
inco ultimate problems which have a 
peculiar relevance to the present state of 
Western philosophy. 

This shows itself most clearly in regard 
to the way we should think about God. 
Contemporary philosophers, in turning 
agein to religious problems, have. realized 
more effectively than in the past, and 
esrecially the recent past, that, at the core 
of these problems, they encounter an ulti- 


mate and irreducible mystery. This is the 
crux of our problem. At the edges of all 
reality and the limits of experience there , 
lies something we cannot hope ever to” 
fathom. We are not content to say that 
the world just happens to exist, and even 
our sceptical analytical thinkers are show- 
ing an extreordinary interest in such 
questions as “Could the world come to be 
out of nothing?” But if we feel impelled 
to say “No” to such questions, we cannot 
venture further and say anything about 
the all-encompassing mystery in which we 
find ourselves set, for by so doing we 
bring it under the sort of explanations 


‘which hold within the world as we find it, 


and not at tne limits. This is where the 
traditional and peculiar formulations of 
the causal arguments for the existence of 
God usually come to grief. But somehow 
we feel we must come to terms with the 
mystery which confronts the discerning 
mind everywhere, and that not by sub- 
jecting it as the idealists did to the prin- 
ciples of our own understanding. 

A singular reflection of this tantalizing 
situation of the finite mind confronted with 
the “unconditioned” from which somehow 
it derives is found in a story from a texty 


quoted by the thinker and commentator 


Shankara, but not otherwise known. It 
tells of a pupil who pleads with his teacher 
to expound *o him the nature of the 
Absolute ‘Self understood religiously as 
Brahman. Tc each request the teacher 
turns a deat ear until at last he answers 
to the insistent “Teach me, Sir” with the 
words “I am teaching you, but you do not 
follow; the Self is silence.” Few  obser- 
vations could accord better with the out- 
look of contemporary Western philoso- 
phers turning again to religious questions._ 
But unhappily they only too often under- 
stand this silence in a wholly negative 
way by reducing the transcendent reference 
of religion to disguised assertions abou 
the present world, some saying that religion 
is a matter sclely of subjective relig:. 

emotions, and others, like Professor Braitn- ! 
waite of Cambridge, equating religion with 


amoral policy. The problem is to make. 
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ne silence a pregnant, articulate one with- 


really mean by “silence” in the context in 
question we shall find something peculiarly 
needed today for the enrichment and 
directing of our present experience. Modes 
“of contemplation, detachment and spiri- 
. tual disciplines have their place here. 
But these, in themselves, are not the 
matters of most interest; or rather, their 
‘Interest is bound up with appreciation of 
‘ways in which the inexpressible can be 
‘made a matter of present quickened ex- 
perience. 


Let me now attempt a few more 
recise indications of the sort of advances 
which seem to me possible in the ways 
suggested. One of the most important, 
1 think, concerns our understanding of 
Buddhism and especially the assertion so 
‘commonly made that Buddhism is a reli- 
gion without God. This subject is too 
vast to be dealt with closely here, and 
there are by now many forms of Buddh- 
ism. I am thinking primarily of what 
eem to be the earlier and more authentic 
orms of Buddhism, generally taken to be 
he most obviously atheistic. Now I do not 
elieve that many who know proverly 
hat they are about today would consider 
irvana in Buddhist teaching and aspira- 
tion to be a purely negative conception, to 
sheer literal extinction. However 
obsessed the Indian mind may have been 
with the sadness and pain of the endless 
cycle of re-birth, the more positive ways 
in which Nirvana is often alluded to, the 
peace, delight and blessedness associated 
with the attainment of it, the rapturous 
ways tn which it is hymned, suggest clearly 
more than release from unendurable wret- 
chedness; there is some state to be attain- 
ed; and scholarly investigation of the ety- 
nology of the term Nirvana and others 
ssociated with it fully confirms this. The 
eal question is whether Nirvana is 
erely a state of ourselves. Consideration 
tf the Vedic background from which 

ddhism cannot be dissociated has much 
levance here, since the preoccupation of 

Vedic writings, and especially of the 
anishads, with some supreme transrend- 
reality is unmistakable. But two other 
ters are more directly relevant. The 
is the reluctance of Buddhism to des- 
“the goal of salvation in* any terms 
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other than the path by which it is to be 
attained; we must be content to know the 
way. The second is the seemingly down- 
right refusal of Buddha, as represented at 


least in the Pali Canon, to countenance any 


kind of metaphysical speculation. No 
modern positivist has been more anxious 
to turn nis disciples from idle and wastefui 
controversy about questions to which nc 
answer is conceivable, questions which arc 
not real questions at all; and it has been < 
source of much surprise to me, and an indi. 
cation of the not insignificant limitation o: 
range and interest of much recent empii: 
cism, that our out-and-out positivists hav: 
not made more, for reinforcement aixv 
illustration of their view, of the extreme': 
positivist character of much of the sub. 
stance of the Pali Canon. 


Among the questions which Buddh:. 
would regard it as idle and misleading to 
ask are the questions whether the soul o° 
the world are eternal, whether the sou. 
survives the dissolution of the body an: 
retains consciousness after death, togeéthe 
with questions about finite and infinitc. 
the caused or fortuitous origin of the worlc, 
and so on, the list in one place mounting 
to sixty-two questions. A Western philoso- 
phical sceptic might well be delighted with 
this, as with the very Humeian view o: 
the self which often goes with it. But if 
is nonetheless doubtful grist to his mil. 
For it is positivism with a difference, anc. 
just as some positivists in the West have 
been a little embarrassed and much puzz)- 
ed by the curiously mystical facet of ib: 
writings of their main apostle, Wittgenstcir., 
so they would be even more embarrassc ‘ 
by the mystical setting of Buddhist scept:- 
cism. And, since I must be brief, I suggest 
what we find essentially in the seeming!, 
rigorous and unrelieved scepticism oi 
Buddha is something closely akin to ihe 
via negativa of Western religious though! 
and the scepticism which the emincni 
theologian Paul Tillich declared to be 
inseparable from belief. I suggest that 
the experience which Buddha himself hag 
at his enlightenment, toned and conditionco 
by his natural environment as authent cw 
religious experience is, was an impressi\< 
form of the sort of experience which others 
identify- more expressly as union with a 
supreme unconditioned reality; and whi'c 
this experience has, from the Christiar 
point of view, certain limitations of con- 
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lent and understanding, due mainly to the 
-‘ssence of the substance that comes from 
the patterning of kindred experiences 
where they have elsewhere been signifi- 
zntly linked and extended in association 
yrith a very distinctive history which they 
~nditioned—yet the experience of Buddha 
ic in one sense highly rarefied and illumi- 
neting. For it gives us the impression of 
a7. ultimate, and in some way completely 
satisfying, mystery which is only found in 
its invasion of present experience. What 
Euddha, I submit, was most concerned to 
azsoid was the travesty and distortion of 
such experiences in crudely anthropomor- 
pric ard rationalistic accounts of them and 
the ascription to the object of them of 
icentity and personality in an all-too-human 
and finite form. He might not have fully 
appreciated what induced his revulsion 
against metaphysics, but the motivation of 
tis plainly not primarily philosophical, 
out religious. And if we ponder this I 
‘hink we shall learn a great deal about the 
droper way in which we are to think of 
~h=e Beyond as also present, not in the form 
of pantheism or of the more commonplace 
chenges we ring on the themes of imman- 
enze and transcendence, but in a new and 
cxziting apprehension of the extremely 
suctle and elusive interweaving of the 
Bevond, which really is Beyond—eternal 
en= imrautable—with the passing scene of 
cuz present existense; so that in a way 
tnere is nothing but the shifting scene, and 
at the same time there is infnitely more. 
To make this plainer is far beyond the 
lar:ts of this discussion. I do not wish to 
arew striking comparisons of substance in 
tae content of various cultures and reli- 
g.orns—that is not at all my theme and that 
is shy i agree that we have to heed the 
eaccious warnings of Professor Zaehner. 
Eu; I am trying to give as clear a hint as 
I cen in this article of the way in which 
the new understanding we have achieved 
ix zuite recent philosophy may enable us, 
on the one hand, to understand much bet- 
ter now a religion like Buddhism is to be 
assessed, and also exhibit how much we 
have to learn from it for the refinement of 
the understanding we are just now achiev- 
ing ourselves. There can be few things 
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‘provide poir.ters to ways in which we may 
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more beneficial and instructive for Weste! 


Tam sure we can approach in the samc? 
way some of the leading conceptions of 
other cultures and religions. Behind a, 
great deal of Chinese thought and the relli- 
gion of Confucianism, for example, lies an 
intriguing and subtle notion of a Heaven’ 
and Earth relationship; and what is distinc- 
tive of this is again that there is some 
reality too elusive for us to lay hold on it 
directly and describe it, which is nonethe 
less a power working for righteousness i 
the present world. It is a great m‘stake, in 
my view, to regard Confucianism as 
merely a social and ethical system; but 
what there is over and above this is not 
clearly defined; it is to be sought in some 
reference beyond the here and now which 
we discover and make specific only within 
the here and now. Rightly understood, 
this has also a great deal to teach us today 
and brings us to an impressive meetin,‘ 
point of cultures. So do the recent at; 
tempts of thinkers like Sri Aurobindo tc 
give Hinduism a more dynamic quality thar 
it has usua-lv possessed, for this again is 
found in some transformation of the present: 
by infusion into it of something which is 
not merely present. ° 


None of these things can be properly 
illustrated in a few pages. But they de 


fructify one another’s cultures and appre- 
hend our differences more correctly—and 
remove many of them. 


In politics, faced with new difficulties © 
and new opportunities, we hear much at 
present about summit talks. The time is; 
ripe for something like this at the cultural 
level also. Scholars do meet, but not enougt 
and not in sufficiently sustaining ways. 
One of the urgent problems of today is tc 
find the way summit, not merelk, 
in politics but in matters of thought ar 
culture as well, so that understandin: 
instead of keing a matter of incident; 
strategy, may be permanent, true and det 
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From India to Bolivia: 


Uneseo Chronmcle, January-February, 1959, 
tes: 


Two cosmic ray laboratories—one high 
1 the Bolivian Andes at Chacaltaya and 
he other at Ahmedabad in the Indian state 
f Bombay—are now working closely 
cogether thanks to a link supplied by 
Unesco in the form of a scientific mission, 
three fellowships and research apparatus. 
Unesco brought them together as part 
of its activity ,in conection with the Inter- 
‘national Geophysical Year. In all, Unesco 
awarded a dozen fellowships upon the re- 
commendation of the Special Committee 
for the IGY, created by the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. Most of these 
"fellowships, intended mainly for scientists, 
were granted sufficiently in advance to 
nable theiy-holders to return to their own 
hountries “i time to participate in the 
nternational Geophysical Year. 


+ he case of the Chacaltaya laboratory 
vas not quite the same. Created by the 
“TIniversity of La Paz in Bolivia’s capital, 
‘this laboratory is the world’s highest—it 
is loeated at an altitude of 16,000 feet—and 
it has been studying cosmic rays for the 
past 10 years. Scientists from the world 
over have worked there and it is a true 
offspring of international co-operation. 
The University of La Paz—known as the 
Universidad Mayor de San Andres—has 
received help in establishing it from the 
Brazilian Centre of Research in the Physi- 
_ cal Sciences, the Massachusetts Institute of 
i Technology, the University of Chicago and 
; several other foreign institutions. 


' a° Unesco has been associated with Cha- 
Tealtaya since its foundation. In 1956, the 
! rUniversity of La Paz and Unesco’s Science 
~OQNo-operation Office for Latin America 
Bu ganized a course in high-altitude physics 
re‘hich drew some fifteen scientists from 
rl srious countries. Just about the sammie 
Urne, the Bolivian Government requested 
; lp from Unesco in developing the* labo- 
Iacy, A project was drawn up under 
firs.esco’s Participation in Member States’ 
. cribtivities Programme—it cailed for the 
ading of an expert and the supplying of 
ysics apparatus. 
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‘and he had worked both 


The expert was a Spanish scientist. 
Rafael Armenteros. He was particularly 
qualified for his assignment: an experienced 
physicist, he held a ‘diploma from the 
Imperial College of Science at the Univer- 
sity of London, he had won his doctor’s 
degree in science at the University of Paris, 
at the French 
National Scientific Research Centre anc 
with the celebrated Professor lLeprince- 
Ringuet at the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris. 

Mr. Armenteros’s mission began 0%} 
1 January 1957, and he had prepared it care - 
fully. To learn about conditions ci 
Chacaltaya, he consulted British an: 
American physicists who had workc¢ 
there. He kept a watchful eye on the 
manufacturing of the apparatus he necd- 


ed—it was constructed at the imperial 
College in London and tested in his 
presence. This problem of equipment 


was a particularly knoity one and Unesco 
agreed to grant $10,000 to help solve it. 

Once in Chacaltaya, Mr. Armenteros 
set up his new apparatus and put it into 
operation. Then he went to work on an- 
other problem: the training of scientists 
to use it. Here, he realized that he would 
have to begin by teaching nuclear physics 
and he organized seminars and = special 
courses. He gave lectures, he led sympo- 
sia and did everything in his power to 
familiarize the laboratory’s staff with the 
research methods they would need. 

While Mr. Armenteros was working 
in Bolivia, Unesco awarded a fellowship to 
a member of the laboratory’s staff, Edu- 
ardo Maria Maldonado. First, Mr. Maldo- 
nado spent six months at the Imperial 
College in London where he studied cos- 
mic rays, electromagnetism and wave 
mechanics, and took part in laboratory 
work. Then he went to the Jungfraujcch 
in Switzerland to look at research in the 
field of high-energy particles. Still in Swit- 
zerland, he visited the European Nuclear 
Research Centre near Geneva and then 
finished his studies in the Pyrenees in 
France ,at the laboratory operated by the 
University of Toulouse on ® the Pic du 
Midi, where he worked on cosmic rays. 
He returned to Chacaltaya in time to take 
part in an international exchange of data 
on cosmic rays. 
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Another young Bolivian physicist re- 
ceived a one-year fellowship to study at 
‘ne Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
mn the United States. Both fellowships 
nad been awarded by Unesco to train 
specialists who would be able to assist 
“Ir. Armenteros and to carry on his work 
sfter he had left the country. . 


Meanwhile, Indian scientists on the 
cther side of the earth were carrying on 
“railar research at four stations located 
near Ahmedabad. They were very an- 
xious to have some comparative data on 
research at Chacaltaya in order to deter- 
mc:ne with greater accuracy the variation 
of cosmic ray intensity at different  alti- 
tutes. While the Indian stations were at 
alzasst opposite poles from the Chacaltaya 
Lesoratory—68 degrees west longitude and 
16 degrees south latitude in the case of 
Crucaltaya; 75 degrees east longitude and 
22 iegrees north latitude for the Indian 
sta‘ions—there was a_ difference in  allti- 
tuce. Chacaltaya was at 16,000 feet but 
the Indian stations had been set up some 
ae feet lower at an altitude of. 11,000 
eet 

At this point, the Indian Government 
asked Unesco to help. Unesco awarded 
a fellowship to the Ahmedabad laboratory 
whic. was granted to a laboratory staff 
meir.ver, Narayan Waman Nerurkar. Mr. 
Nerurkar had special apparatus manufac- 
turec in India and Unesco took charge of 
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transporting it to the Bolivian Andes. 

month after the beginning of the J, 
national Geophysical Year on 4 Au! 
1957, the Indian scientist began to work: 


of his fellawship—he familiarized the sc 
of the Chacaltaya laboratory with the ar 

ratus he had brought. At the same time: 
conducted experiments i 


meteorological factors upon the hard com- 
ponent of cosmic rays and upon cosmic ray; 
showers. Ee also gave a series of lectures 
on ‘Time Veriations of Cosmic Ray Showers’ 
~-a subject which was on the programme 
of the International Geophysical Year. 

In this way, a continuous collaboration; 
was established between Bolivia and India: 
—to be exact, between the two laboratories 
—in what is now the international field of 
cosmic ray studies. The idea of compar- 
ing results obtained in the two laboratories | 
proved fruitful. 

Mr. Nerurkar was nearing the end of 
his stay in Bolivia when it became obvious! 
that he could achieve even more interest-; 
ing results if che fellowship were extended, 
Unesco gave him an additional grant for 
three months of study at Cornell Univer- 
sity in the United States. There, he did 
further research upon cosmic ray showers. 

Then the Bolivian Government decic- 
ed it needed Mr. Nerurkar’s services at 
Chacaltaya anc Bolivia asked Unesco to 
appoint him as an expert so that he could © 


other words, a former Unesco fellow was . 
asked to become a expert upon the request 
of a governmert satisfied with his work 
both as a student and as a teacher and an 
adviser. The Bolivian request is now being 
studied. 

As for Mr. Armenteros, his mission 
ended last March. He completed it suc- 
cessfully and he was awarded the title of 
honorary professor at the Science Facitity 
of the University of La Paz. 

And the werld’s highest cosmic ray 
laboratory is now functioning even more 
efficiently in Bolivia thanks to interna-: 
tional co-operation in general ,and—in | 
partictlar—a helpirg hand from Unesco. . 
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- stage in Communist Construction 
is is an excerpt from the Report 





dinary Congress of C.P.S.U: 

here is, first, the question of the 
ases of communist society and the 
verning the growing of socialism 
mmunism. 

‘he founders of scientific communism 
Marx, Engels, Lenin—indicated that 
owing the overthrow of capitalist and 
ndlord domination, society would pass 
rough two stages. The first would be 
cialism, and the second, higher stage, 
Issless communist society. 

' This Marxist-Leninist prediction of 
ro phases of communism has been sub- 
antiated by the development of Soviet 
iciety. The Soviet people have built a 
cialist society and have entered a new 
‘riod, in which socialism grows into 
mmunism. 








é 


' Marxist-Leninist theory, and our prac- 
‘al experience in building socialist 
ciety, enable us to draw some important 
nelusions concerning the nature of our 
rward movement to communism. 
; First, the transition from the socialist 
‘the higher stage is a law-governed his- 
al process that cannot be violated or 
‘passed at will. The building of communist 
ciety is the ultimate goal of the Marxist- 
ninist Parties. But society cannot leap 
‘aignt from capitalism to communism 
ithout going through the socialist stage. 
‘rom capitalism,’ Lenin wrote, “mankind 
n pass directly only to socialism, i.e., to 
e social ownership of the means of 
oduction and the distribution of products 
cording to the amount of work performed 
r each individual. Our Party looks farther 
lead: socialism must inevitably pass 
adually into communism, upon the ban- 
‘r of which is inscribed the motto, ‘from 
ch according to his ability, to each 
cording to his needs’.” 


Some comrades might, of course, 
ggest that we accelerate the introduction 
-the principles of communism. But to 
‘$s prematurely to distribution according 
needs,” ata time when the economic 
nditions for this do not, as yet, exist, 
hen we have not yet secured an abund- 
ice of mateyial values, and when people 
ive not yet been prepared to live and 
iad in a communist way—would only 
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impair the work of building communism. 
It should be borne in mind that with the 
present level of production there is not 
enough of the good things of life for all, 
and we cannot as yet fully satisfy the re- 
quirements of the people. . This “equalita- 
rian communism” would only eat up our 
stockpiles, make extended reproduction 
impossible and block successful expansion 
of the economy. 


We must advance step by step, creat- 
ing the material and spiritual requisites 
for a methodical transition to communism. 

Second, notwithstanding all the differ- 
ences between the communist and socialist 
phases, there is no wall separating these 
two stages of social development. Commu- 
nism stems from socialism as its direct 
continuation. It would be wrong, erroneous, 
to believe that communism will somehow 
appear or the scene suddenly. Communist 
forms of labour and industrial organization 
as well as such forms of satisfying the 
requirements of our people as public cater- 


ing, boarding schools, kindergartens and 


day nurseries are already developing on 
an increasing scale. There are many 
tangible and visible features of commu- 
nism in our society, and they will continue 
to develop. 


Third, gradual transition to commu- 
nism should not be understood as a 
decelerated movement. On the contrary, 
it is a period of rapid development of 
modern industry, of large-scale mechanized 
agriculture, rapid progress in all economic 
and cultural fields with the active and 
conscious participation of the millions who 
are building- communist society. This 
objective process of socialism growing into 
communism can be accelerated on the 
basis of the high level of material pro- 
duction attained in the period of socialism. 
There must be no undue haste, no hurried 
introuction of measures that have not yet 
matured. This would lead to distortions 
and would discredit our cause. But, on the 
other hand, we must not stop long at what 
has already., been achieved; 
lead to stagnation. 


The country’s fundamental practical 
task today is to build up the snaterial and 
technical" base of Communist Society, secure a 
further powerful expansion of the socialist pro- 
ductive forces, | 

Why, is this now our principal task in 
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economic development ? The present level 
of socialist production does not, as yet, 
enable us to create the abur. dance of 
material and cultural values necessary to 
satisfy the rising requirements of our 
people and ensure their harmonious 
development. But communism is impossible 
without that. Consequently, the first job is 
further to develop the production forces 
and step up the production of material 
values. Communism is feasible only if we 
surpass the output levels of the leading 
capitalist countries and raise labour pro- 
ductivity to a level way above that of 
capitalism. 


Building the material and technical 
tase of communism implies, first and fore- 
most, a highly developed, modern industry, 
total electrification, scientific and technical 
srogress in every branch of industry and 
agriculture, comprehensive mechanization 
and automation of all production processes, 
maximum utilization of new power sources 
and our rich natural resources, new 
synthetic and other materials, a higher 
cultural and technical level of the people, 
-urther improvement in the organization of 


>roduction, and higher labour productivity. 
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It would be an oversimplification \ 
believe that when we catch up with +. 
United States economically, that w: 
signify completion of communist constr 
tion. No, that will not be the end gy 
only a decisive stage in the compg@ 
with capitelism. | 

Social development confronts ul 
another major problem of scientific com 
nism, namely distribution of the material % 
cultural values produced by society among a 
its members. Marxism-Leninism teaches t 
that in social development distribution is not 
determining, but a derivative, factor and thr 
its forms and principleg depend on the mo 
and quantity of. production. 

Under socialism distributfon is, basicall 
founded on the principle of from each accor 
ing to his abilities, and to each according to hi 
labour. Tris means that the biggest share o 
the material and cultural product is distribute. 
in accordaace with the labour contribution eac 
members cf society makes to social prductio 

Under capitalism distribution is, in effec 
based not on work, but primarily on capite 
and is regulated by the laws of value, prc’ 
and rent. For that reason the biggest incom 
go not to those who work more, but to thc 
who .have more capital. 
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Tt will thus be scen that there is a funda- 
tal difference in the way the values pro- 


‘ed ave. distributcd under capitalism and 
jalistd . . a oo 
“The socialist principle of distribution 


ir ling to work is based on the understand- 


Va, in the socialist stage cqualitarian dis- 


crip is impossible, Distribution according 
EY is the only reasonable and just princi- 
Ader prevailing conditions. We cannot 
1,4gard the fact that levelling would lead to 


: unjust method of distribution: the bad 
orker and the good would receive an equal 
are, which would be to the advantage of 
ickers. The material incentive for people to 
pk better, raise productivity and produce 
‘re, would be danipened. Levelling would 
‘an not transition to communism, but the 
verediting of communism. 
Regulated distribution of the social product 
mong the members of society disappears only 
der communism, when the productive forces 
ave reached a stage of expansion sufficient to 
J svide an abundance of all the necessary con- 
oer goods, and when all people voluntarily 
.d irrespective of their share of material 
+ 1es, work to the full measure of their abi- 
‘y, knowing that this is necessary for the 
‘nmon weal. 
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There is a vulgarized conception of Com- 
munist society as a loose and unorganiacd 
anarchistic mass of human beings. No, it will 
be a highly organized and closely co-ordinated 
commonwealth of men of labour. For the 
machine to be properly operated, every worker 
will have to perform his production job anid 
social functiong in a definite time and accord- 
ing to a definite system. The highly mecha- 
nized and automated industry of the future will 
not require long hours of work. There will be 
ample time for study, art, literature, sport and 
so forth. 

The question of how to dévélop and bring 
closer together the collective-farm and public 
forms of socialist property acquires great theo- 
retical and practical importance in Commu- 
nist construction. 

It should be perfectly clear that in the 
future the  collective-farm-co-operative, and 
state forms of property will merge into an inte- 
gral Communist property. Why then, it might 
be asked, are we not pressing for their merger, 
and consider that in the present stage we must 
develop collective-farm-co-operative property 
alongside with state property? 

Property forms cannot be changed at will.’ 
They develop in accordance with economic laws 
and depend on the nature and level of the pro- 
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ductive forces. Thé collective-farm system 
fully accords with the present level and deve- 
lopment requirements of the productive forces 
in agriculture. It makes for the most effective 
use of modern farm machinery, which is im- 
possible under parcelled-out small peasant 
farming. Now that the collective farms are 


being directly supplied with powerful modern. 


machinery, they are increasing output at a 
more rapid pace. : 

The continued development of the produc- 
tive forces will tend to raise the degree of socia- 
lization of collective-farm production and bring 
collective-farm-co-operative property into closer 
approximation with public property, gradually 
obliterating the line dividing the two. This is 
shown by the following characteristic processes: 

(i) Uninterrupted increase of collective- 
farm non-distributable assets, whicn are the 
economic basis for continued expansion of col- 
lective-farm production and gradual approxi- 
mation of collective-farm and public property. 

(ii) Enlargement of collective-farm pro- 
duction to include more and more branches of 
agriculture. 

(iii) Inter-farm production ties and diverse 
‘forms of co-operation. These are being more 
widely applied, and will inevitably develop on 
a, bigger scale still in the future. 

(iv) Agricultural electrification, mechani- 
zation and automation will lead to the pooling 
—in g certain sense even the merger—of collec- 
tive-farm production facilities with state and 
public facilities. Agricultural labour will gradu- 
ally become a variety of industrial labour. 

The merger of the collective-farm and 
public forms of property is historically inevi- 
table. It will be brought about not by dispen- 
sing with collective-farm property, but by rais- 
ing its level with the aid and support of the 
socialist state. 

The merger of  colleotive-jarm-co-opera- 
tive property with state property wto an inte- 
gral public property is not a simple organiza- 
tional and economic measure, but is the solu- 


tion of the cardinal problem of bridging 
the essential distinctions between town and 
country. 


Parallel with these problems of economic 
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development, we are squarely faced with * 
problems of the political organization $f socié 
the state and administration in the periog, 
extensive building of &mmunism. aie 
Marxism-Leninism teaches us that ung: 
communism the state will wither away i 
that the functions of public administration + 
no longer have a political character, and ¥ 
pass under the people’s direct. administratic 
But we should not take an oversimplified vi 
of the process. We should not imagine that’ 
withering away of the state will resemble | 
falling of leaves in autumn when the trees + 
left bare, jan 
The withering away of the state, if’ ‘. 
approach the question dialectically, implies 
development of the socialist state into comm 
nist public self-administration. For unc¢ — 
communism, too, there will remain  certd 
public functions similar to those now perform, - 
by the state, but their nature, and the metho%’ 
by which they will be exercised will differ fre, 
those obtaining in the present stage. . 
Now that the building of socialism is 
longer confined to one country and there exié 
a world socialist system, new theoretical pre 
Jems have arisen in the struggle for the vietuy 
of socialism and communism. 
The victory of socialism in the US.5.e 
and the formation of a world socialir 
system immeasurably strengthen the ford 
of the international working-class mow. 
ment and open up new vistas for it. Tr 
brilliant scientific prediction Vladimir Ilyic™ 
Lenin made in his last pronouncement (3. 
now coming true: “In the last analysis 
he said, “the outcome of the struggle wi - 
be determined by the fact that Russi 
India, China, ete. account for the ove 
whelming majority of the population of ti 
globe. And it is precisely this majori. 
that, during the past few years, has bec 
drawn into the struggle for emancipatic 
with extraordinary rapidity, so that in th. 
respect there cannot be the = slighteé 
shadow of doubt what the final outcom 
of the world struggle will be. In. th ~ 
sense, the complete victory of socialism > 
fully and absolutely assured.” | ' 
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